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THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIANii:; 

Wish  PoBTKAin  or  Wilson,  Lockhaat,  Maginn,  Hogg,  and  VAo-BDitLn. 

BDITKD,  WITH  MEMOIRS,  NOTES,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  DR.  SHELTON  MACKENZIE, 


5  reU.,  I81M.,  eUth,    Price  f5.00. 

Th«  NoetM  wen  oommeneed  in  1822.  and  oloMd  in  1835.  Eren  in  Enf  la,nd,  the  larv* 
•f  jMn  hai  obscured  many  circumsUncea  which  were  well  known  thirty  T*an  ago. 

IJR.  SHRI.TON  Mackxnszx,  already  faTorablj  known  ai  editor  of  Sheil'b  ^'Sketches  o! 
the  Irish  Bur,"  hai  undertaken  the  editorbhip  of  Tub  Noctbb  AacBROsiANjE,  for  whica  u 
bmiliar  act^uaintance,  daring  the  last  twenty-five  yeara,  with  the  per«ODs,  events,  and 
places  therein  noticed  may  he  a«sumed  to  qualify  him.  He  has  been  on  t«rins  of  inliJnscT 
with  most  of  the  eminent  political  and  literary  characters  treated  of  in  the  *'  Noctks,' 
and  his  annotation  of  the  text  will  include  personal  recollections  of  theta. 

Besides  this.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  written  for  this  edition  a  "  History  of  the  Rise  end  Pro- 
greas  of  Blackwood*s  Magazine,"  with  original  memoirs  of  the  principal  accredited  authors 
of  the  '*NocTB8,'*  via :— Professor  Wilson,  The  Ettriok  Shepherd,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and 
Dr.  Maginn. 

He  will  aiBo  give  the  celebrated  "  Chaldee  Mannscript,"  published  in  1817,  instantly 
■nppreesed,  and  so  scarce  that  the  only  copy  which  the  editor  has  ever  seen  is  that  from 
which  he  makes  the  present  reprint.  There  will  also  be  given  the  three  articles,  entitled 
''Christopher  in  the  TENT,*'^(in  August  and  September,  1819),  never  before  printed,  in 
any  shape,  in  this  country.  The  interlocutors  in  "  TuK  Tent,'*  include  the  greater  nnmber 
of  those  afterwards  introduced  in  the  **  NcicTEs.** 

The  '*Meiricam  i^ymphosium  Ambrosianam,'* — an  addendum  to  No.  III.  of  '^Tbs 
KocTEs,'^  (and  which  notices  every  living  author  of  note,  in  the  year  1822),  will  ba  in 
eorporaied  in  this  edition.    This  has  never  before  been  reprinted  here. 


Nearly  Ready ^  in  Two  Volumes. 

THE  ODOHERTY  PAPEBS, 

POBMING  THE  FIB8T  PORTION  OF  TELE  KI80ELLANX0US  WUT1MG8  OF  TBS  LATB 

DR.    MAGINN. 

WITH  AN  ORIGINAL  MEMOIR  AND  COPIOUS  NOTES,  BT 

DR.  SHELTON  MACKENZIE. 


FoA  mora  than  a  qnartar  of  a  century,  the  most  remarkable  maeazine  writer  of  his 
time,  was  the  late  William  Maginn,  LL.t).,  well-known  as  the  Sir  Morgan  Odoherty  of 
Blaektecod's  Magazine^  ajud  as  the  principal  contributor,  for  many  years,  to  fVofer's 
and  other  periodicals.  The  combined  learning,  wit,  eloquence,  eccentricity,  and  hnmor 
of  Maginn.  had  obtained  for  him,  long  before  his  death,  (in  1843),  tha  title  of  Thb 
Moi>ER.5  Rabelais.  His  magazine  articles  possess  extraordinary  merit.  He  had  the 
art  of  putting  a  vast  quantity  of  animal  spirits  upon  paper,  but  his  graver  articles— which 
•ontain  soand  and  serions  principles  of  criticism — are  earnest  and  well-reasoned. 

The  collection  now  in  hand  will  contain  his  FaeetiiB  (in  a  variety  of  languages),  Trans- 
latinns.  Travesties,  and  Original  Poetry,  also  his  prose  Tales,  which  are  eminently  beauti* 
fgl,  the  bast  of  his  critical  articles,  (including  his  celebrated  Shakspeare  Papers),  ani 
kis  Homeric  Ballads.  The  periodicals  in  which  he  wrote  have  been  ransacked,  from 
**  Biaek  wvod"  to  *^  Punch."  and  the  result  will  be  a  series  of  great  interest. 

Dr.  Bhbltox  MACKBNZiB,who  has  undertaken  the  editorthip  of  thesa  writings  of  Uia 
iistingnished  :ountryman,  will  spare  neither  labor  nor  attention  in  tha  work.  Ths 
9aaX  volume  will  contain  an  original  Memoir  of  Dr.  Maginn,  written  by  ht  Mackenzie 
and  a  characteristic  Portrait,  wiUi  fao-simile. 

PMUhedbyJ.  S.  REDPIELD, 
110  ik  112  Na$9au'9tre€t.  N9w  York 


REDFIELD'S    NEW    AND    POPULAR    PUBLICATIONS. 


TRENCirS  PHILOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

By  Rev.  Richard  Cheiveviz  Trench,  B.  D.     One  vol.,  12ino. 
price  75  cents. 

'*  Hfl  difconries  in  a  truly  learned  and  HTely  manner  upon  tiie  original  unl^  of  Ian 
fttage,  and  tbo  origin,  dprivadon,  and  hiatory  of  wordi,  with  thdr  morality  and  aeparata 
aphfTCfl  of  manning." — Eveniw  Post 

•*  Tliia  is  a  noblo  tribute  to  the  dirine  fneulty  of  apeech.  Popularly  written,  for  nae 
as  lectures,  exact  in  its  learning,  and  poetic  in  its  Tision,  it  is  a  book  at  once  for  the 
acholar  and  the  genernl  reader." — N.  T.  Evangelist. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  originnl  publications  of  the  day,  with  notiiing  of 
hardness,  dullness,  or  dryness  about  it,  but  altogether  fresh,  lively,  and  entertaining/' — 
Bo»Un^  Evening:  Traveller. 
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ENGLISH,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
By  Rev.  Richard  Chewevix  Trench,  B.  D.     12mo,  price  75  cto. 

"  An  aMe  work  by  an  aMe  nathor.  The  subji^ct  is  treated  under  the  scTeral  heads 
of,  the  English  n  compo^itn  lan^n^;  its  gnins ;  its  diminutious;  the  changes  in  ita 
meaning ;  nnd  the  changed  spelliug.  — /Tarf/brd  Courant. 

"  The  entire  work  i«  so  clearly  and  eimply  written,  and  the  infnrmatioo  imparted  ia 
of  so  intcresUu!;  a  nature,  and  is  so  pirnsnntly  given,  that  it  may  be  read  with  zest  by 
tiie  mostcareleM  and  amusemont-9e«'kingr."— 5o5ton  Post 

"  lu  its  most  vivid  and  chnrming  skctcliea  of  tho  component  parts  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  will  give  as  much  pleasure  as  inatruction."— PJUJa<ie(pAia  Epitccpal  RMnrder. 


THE  SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.  D.     12nio,  price  75  cts. 

**Thn  nice  distinctions  between  words  of  nearly  the  same  significations,  and  the  ahadca 
of  different  meaning  often  applied  to  the  same  word,  render  a  book  of  this  Ikind  not 
only  convenient,  but  in  fact  necessary.  All  may  be  enlightened  by  its  perusal — Chi9- 
Han  Herald  and  Mttwnger. 

"  It  shows  great  exactness  of  thought,  and  a  wide  range  of  philological  training  ;  and 
we  can  luirdly  imagine  how  the  subject  could  have  betm  treated  at  once  more  concisely 
and  more  luminously.  Every  biblical  student,  especially  every  clergyman,  ought  to  be 
In  possession  of  the  volume." — Puritan  Recorder. 

**  This  book  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  everv  thorough  theological  student  Like 
•11  the  works  of  Mr.  Trench  it  evinces  marks  or  great  scholarahip.  As  an  exegetical 
lid  in  the  solution  of  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  the  work  under  notioe  Is  la* 
•alaable."-  Saturday  Evening  Oaxettt. 
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ON  THE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS. 
By  Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.  D.     12mo,  price  50  cts. 

"  It  is  a  book  at  once  profoundly  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all 
approach  to  dryness,  by  the  charming  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.**— ^r^ 
thur^i  Home  Oazette. 

*'  Itis  a  wide  field,  and  one  which  the  author  has  well  cuItlTated,  adding  not  only  to 
Ida  own  reputation,  but  a  valuable  work  to  our  literature."— ^Ooiiy  Even.  TVwiuerQK. 

**  The  work  shows  an  acute  perception,  a  genial  appreeiatioo  of  wit,  and  great  re- 
■eareh.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  agreeable  prodaotion,  which  may  be  read  wUh  profit  and 
dalifht"— ifstf  Tvi*  M9mi»gai$i. 
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XmnssD  Mconl'nt;  to  Aet  of  CoRfr«at,  in  th«  yax  Om  ThoMud  Eight  Hnndrad  ami  h'itxy  fiva,  by 
J.  S.  ni^DFIELD,  In  lb«  Ci«rk*t  Offie*  of  the  Di»triet  Court  of  tlio  Unitod  SUtet,  for  ih«  Suutbcxa 
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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


John  Philpot  Gdbban,  one  «f  the  truest  patriots  and  greatest  men 
ever  native  of  Irish  soil,  was  the  centre  of  the  sparkling  wits,  the 
renowned  orators,  the  brilliant  advocates,  and  the  honored  statesmen  who 
flashed  npon  the  darkness  of  his  country's  latest  hours  of  freedom,  and 
Tainly  endeavored  to  maintain  the  national  independence  which  thej  had 
achieved  for  her.  His  life  is  identified  with  the  latest  years  of  Ireland's 
nationality.  He  manifested  an  independence  as  advocate  for  the  accosed, 
during  the  State  Trials,  which  endeared  him  to  the  people  from  whose 
ranks  he  sprung.  To  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Davis  (who  resembled  him 
in  many  things),  he  was  ^*  a  companion  unrivalled  in  sympathy  and  wit ; 
an  orator,  whose  thoughts  went  forth  like  ministers  of  nature,  with  robes  of 
light  and  swords  in  their  hands ;  a  patriot,  who  battled  best  when  the  flag 
waa  trampled  down ;  and  a  genuine  earnest  man,  breathing  of  his  climate, 
his  country,  and  his  time." 

He  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographers.  The  life  by  his  Son  (who  is 
yet  living),  contains  materials  which  were  iaaccesrible  to  other  writers. 
Also  came  a  volume  of  Recollections  by  Cliarles  Phillips,  who  knew  him  well 
in  his  later  years— a  work  which,  greatly  enlarged,  was  republished  a  few 
yean  ago,  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty.    Later  still  appeared  the  Memoir, 


VI  PSCFAGE. 

by  Thomas  Dayis,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Garran'B  Speeche8--a  brilliant 
bat  brief  tribute  by  one  honest  and  gifted  man  to  the  worth  and  memory 
of  another.  Anterior  to  all  these  is  the  Memoir,  by  William  O 'Regan  (the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Curran,  and  often  engaged  with  him  in  the 
same  causes),  written  during  Currants  lifetime,  with  his  knowledge,  if  not 
with  his  direct  sanction,  and  published  within  six  weeks  after  his  death — 
a  book  little  known,  but  full  of  interesting  personal  details,  and  abounding 
with  anecdotal  and  other  illustrations  of  Curran's  wit 

It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  sufficient  in  the  career  and  character 
of  Coiran  to  interest  not  only  the  members  of  his  own  profession  but  a 
large  number  of  general  readers  in  this  country.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  life  by  his  Son,  and  without  alterations  or  omissions,  have 
introduced  a  large  quantity  of  new  matter,  principally  relating  to  his 
legislative  and  personal  life.  These  additions  will  be  found  between 
brackets,  and,  with  the  notes  which  I  have  occasionally  found  it  requi- 
site to  add,  have  made  the  Memoir  more  full  of  interest  than  any  yet 
presented. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  placed  a  few  specimens  of  the  wit  with  which 
Curran  and  his  friends  were  wont  "  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar." 

The  portrait  which  embellishes  this  work  is  a  characteristic  likeness,  by 
Gomerford,  of  Dublin,  now  for  the  first  time  engraved  in  this  country,  and 
little  known  even  in  Ireland. 

B.  Sheltov  MjLGKiiraiB. 
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John  Philpot  Curran  was  bom  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1760, 
at  Newmarket,  an  obscure  town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland.* 
In  several  accounts  that  have  been  published  of  his  origin  and 
advancement,  it  has,  by  a  general  consent,  been  asserted  that  the 
one  was  very  low  and  the  other  unassisted ;  that  he  was  the  sole 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  the  sole  collector  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  to  raise  it ;  and  lovers  of  the  marvellous  impli- 
citly believed  and  repeated  the  assertion.  Let  not,  however,  the 
admirers  of  what  is  rare,  be  offended  at  being  told,  that,  no  matter 
how  much  praise  may  be  due  to  his  personal  merit  (and  the  allow- 
ance unquestionably  should  not  be  scanty),  a  portion  must  still  be 
given  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  those  relatives  and 
friends  whose  industry  and  protection  placed  him  in  a  condition 
of  sharing  their  advantages.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
intellectual  interests  of  men  to  diffuse  a  rational  confidence  in  the 

•  Newmailcet  la  eight  miles  distant  from  the  dlamanUed  castte  of  Klleobaan,  whara  Spen- 
cer ia  nid  to  hare  oompoaad  his  **  Faerj  Qneen.**— M. 
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efficacy  of  inatraction,  than  idly  to  excite  their  wonder,  and  per- 
haps their  despair,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  persons  who,  by 
nature,  are  above  it.  It  is  not  by  hearing  that  the  subject*of  the 
following  pages  was  a  heaven-taught,  unaided  genius,  that  others 
can  be  encouraged  to  emulate  his  mental  excellencies,  but  by 
learning  the  real,  and  to  him  no  less  creditable  fact,  how  he 
studied  and  struggled — what  models  he  selected — ^what  deficien- 
cies he  corrected — by  what  steps  he  ascended ;  to  tell  this  is  the 
duty  of  his  biographer,  and  not  to  amaze  his  readers  by  unin- 
Btructive  paneg3rric. 

The  lowness*  of  his  origin  has  been  much  exaggerated.  His 
fiither,  James  Curran,  who  has  been  represented  as  an  unlettered 
peasant,  was  Seneschal  of  a  manor  court  at  Newmarketf  It  is 
confidently  asserted,  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  he  possessed  a 
mind  and  acquirements  above  his  station;  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  which  he  often  cited  in  con- 


*  When  Mr.  Curran  had  riien  to  eminence,  many  tablet  of  h\a  pedigree  were  sent  him, 
aQ  of  them  Tsrying,  and  the  most  of  them,  he  conceired,  too  flattering  to  be  authentic 
Among  his  papers  la  the  latest  of  these,  tendered  to  him  while  he  was  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  and  made  out  by  a  resident  of  his  natiTe  place.  In  the  paternal  line  it  ascends  no 
higher  than  his  grandfather,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  •*  a  north-countryman,  of  the 
county  Perry,  fTom  which,  having  met  with  disappointments,  he  came  and  setUed  in  the 
county  Goric  :**  It  adds,  that  "  his  only  son,  Mr.  Cur  ran's  father,  was  educated  at  a  school 
in  Newmarket,  then  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dallis,  and  afterwards  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mor- 
dttck,  by  whom  he  was  considered  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  in  their  school.*'  In 
the  maternal  line,  it  presents  a  long  list  of  ancestors,  among  whom  are  judges,  bishops, 
and  noblemen ;  but  Mr.  Curran  has  marked  his  incredulity  or  his  indifference  by  indors- 
ing this  paper  with  "  Stemmata  quid  faciunt."  Some  other  pedigrees  derived  his  descent 
from  the  English  family  of  Curwen  in  Cumberland.— 0.  [O'Rrgan,  who  was  Curran 's  con- 
temporar^jr,  and  long  on  the  most  Intimate  terms  with  him,  says  that  the  family  was  "'  of  an 
Sngllah  stock,  transplanted  from  one  of  the  northern  counties,  and  encouraged  to  setUe 
In  that  part  of  Ireland,  under  the  protection  of  the  highly  respectable  family  of  the  All- 
worth's,  who  retain  consldernble  landed  estates  there  to  the  present  time,  acquired  after 
the  fall  of  the  Desmonds.'*  Phillips  says,  that  the  paternal  ancestor  of  the  Curran  family 
came  over  to  Ireland  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  "  and  the  most  ardent  patriot  she  ever 
had  owed  his  origin  to  her  most  merciless  and  cruel  plunderer  !**— M.] 

t  The  emoluments  of  the  office  were  very  small.  The  Aldworth  estates  at  Newmarket 
(formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish  family  or  clan  of  the  McAuliffea)  consisted  of  89,000 
•ores.  As  Seneschal,  Jamee  Curran  had  Jurisdiction  to  the  value  of  forty  shiUingf,  and 
thm  WW— a  Judge !— M. 
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renation;  that  he  delighted  in  disputation,  and  excelled  in  it; 
andy  among  his  other  favorite  subjects  of  discussion,  it  is  still 
remembered,  that,  after  his  sou^s  return  from  college,  the  old  man 
was  frequently  to  be  found  in  ardent  contention  with  him  upon 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Locke.* 

His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Philpot,  belonged  to  a 
family  well  known  and  respected,  and  of  which  the  descendants 
continue  in  the  class  of  gentry.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong 
original  understanding,  and  of  admitted  superiority,  in  the  circles 
where  she  moved.f  In  her  latter  years,  the  celebrity  of  her  son 
rendered  her  an  objectv^^  additional  attention  and  scrutiny ;  and 
the  favorers  of  the  opinion  that  talent  is  hereditary,  thought  they 
could  discover,  in  the  bursts  of  irregular  eloquence  that  escaped 
her,  the  first  visible  gushings  of  the  stream,  which,  expanding  aa 
it  descended,  at  length  attained  a  force  and  grandeur  that  incited 
the  ad^^rer  to  explore  its  source.  This  persuasion  Mr.  Curran 
himself  always  fondly  cherished — "  The  only  inheritance,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  that  I  could  boast  of  from  my  poor  father,  was  the  very 
scanty  one  of  an  unattractive  face  and  person  like  his  own ;  and  if 
the  world  has  ever  attributed  to  me  something  more  valuable  than 
£ftoe  or  person,  or  than  earthly  wealth,  it  was  that  another  and  a 
dearer  parent  gave  her  child  a  portion  from  the  treasure  of  her 
mind.''  He  attributed  much  of  his  subsequent  fortune  to  the 
early  influence  of  such  a  mother ;  and  to  his  latest  hour  would 
dwell  with  grateful  recollection  upon  the  wise  counsel,  upon  the 
lessons  of  honourable  ambition,  and  of  sober,  masculine  piety, 


*  Ri&Uiw  wyv,  "  old  James  CurraD*i  edocation  was  pretty  mnch  In  the  ratio  of  hla 
income.'*  Thomas  DaTls  says  that  Currants  father  had  learned  reading,  writing,  C7i)her- 
tof,  and,  it  is  said,  some  Oreeic  and  Latin.— M. 

t  "  SIm  vas  of  gentle  blood,  and  vhat  Is  more  to  oar  purpose,  she  had  a  deep,  fresh, 
vomanly,  irregular  mind  ;  it  was  like  the  clear  river  [the  Avendala]  of  her  town,  that 
came  gashing  and  flashing  and  discoursing  from  the  lonely  mountains — from  the  outlaw's 
aad  the  fairy's  homo— down  to  the  village.  She  had,  under  an  exalted  piety,  a  waste  of 
pttsalons  and  traditions  lying  grand  and  gloomy  In  her  soul,  and  thence,  a  bright,  human 
low  of  bcr  SOD,  came  pouring  out  on  him,  and  making  him  grow  green  at  her  feat.**— 
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"wliich  she  enforced  upon  the  minds  of  her  children.  She  was  not 
without  her  reward,  she  lived  to  see  the  dearest  of  them  surpass- 
ing every  presage,  and  accumulating  public  honors  upon  a  name, 
which  she,  in  her  station,  had  adorned  by  her  virtues. 

John  Philpot,  the  eldest  of  their  sons,*  having  given  very 
early  indications  of  an  excellent  capacity,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Boyse,  the  resident  clergyman  at  Newmarket,  pleased  with  the 
boy,  and  moved  by  regard  for  his  parents,  received  him  into 
his  house,  and  by  his  own  personal  tuition  initiated  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  classical  learning.  This,  his  first  acquired  friend 
and  instructor,  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  his  care 
repaid  by  the  rapidity  with  which  its  object  ascended  to  dis- 
tinction, and  still  more  by  the  unceasing  gratitude  with  which 
he  ever  after  remembered  the  patron  of  his  childhood.  Many 
of  this  gentleman's  letters  to  him,  written  at  a  subsequent  period, 
remain ;  and  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  in  them  the  striking 
revolution  that  a  few  years  had  eflfected  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
pupil.  In  some  of  them  the  little  villager,  whom  he  had  adopted, 
is  seen  exalted  into  a  senator,  and  is  solicited  by  his  former  pro- 
tector to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  statute  that  might  relieve 
himself  and  all  of  the  clergy  from  the  vexations  of  the  tythe- 
laws. 

The  rapid  progress  that  he  made  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Boyse,  and  the  fond  predictions  of  his  parents,  determined  them 
to  give  their  son,  what  has  always  been  a  prevailing  object  of 
parental  ambition  in  Ireland,  a  learned  education.  It  was  also 
their  wish,  which  he  did  not  oppose  at  the  time,  that  he  should 
eventually  enter  the  church.  With  this  view  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  free-school  of  Middleton,  upon  which  occasion  his 
generous  friend  insisted  upon  resigning  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
emolument  (in  value  10/.  a  year)  for  the  purpose  of  partly  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  young  &vorite's  studies.!     He  remained 

*  Mr.  Onrran  had  thre«  brothen  and  a  stotor,  all  of  whom  he  sarrtred. 

t  0*Beg»n  aaji  that  he  waa  "  traniplanted  **  to  the  ichool  of  Middleton,  hf  Un, 
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«t  thifl  scbool  until  he  had  attained  the  preparatory  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  should  capacitate  him  to 
become  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  the  same  seminary  had,  a  few  years  before, 
sent  up  to  the  capital  the  late  Lord  Avonmore,  then  commencing 
his  career  in  circumstances,  and  with  a  success  so-  resembling  those 
of  his  future  friend.* 

The  early  history  of  eminent  persons  so  generally  contains 
some  presaging  tokens  of  the  fortune  that  awaits  them,  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  be  expected  here,  yet  Mr.  Currants  child- 
hood, if  tradition  can  be  credited,  was  not  marked  by  much  pro- 
phetic originality.f  At  the  first  little  school  in  the  town  of  New- 
market to  which  he  resorted,  previous  to  his  reception  into  Mr. 
Boyse's  family,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  noted  for  his  simplicity, 
and  was  incessantly  selected  as  the  dupe  and  butt  of  his  play-fel- 
lows.    This,  however,  it  would  appear  that  he  soon  laid  aside,  for 

JUdvoiih.  In  mature  life,  Bpeaklng  of  this  ladj,  Curran  laid,  **  It  is  not  to  b«  wondered 
at,  tliat  she  does  not  do  all  that  is  expected  of  her.  To  be  enabled  so  to  do,  nature 
•bookl  hare  rappUed  her  with  three  hands.  It  is  impossible  that,  stintedly  fUrnlshed 
MM  she  is,  she  could  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  her  heart;  she  is  not  prepared  for 
•o  enlarged  a  charity.  Such  in  truth  is  her  benerolence,  that  she  would  have  occasion 
for  the  conatant  employment  of  three  hands ;  but  having  only  two,  and  these  always 
engaged,  one  in  holding  the  petition  of  the  poor,  the  other  in  wiping  away  the  tears 
which  flow  for  their  distresses  ;  and  not  having  a  third  to  put  into  her  poclcet  for  their 
relief,  she  is  thus  rendered  incapable  of  administering  to  their  wants ;  but  still  she  la 
excellent,  and  her  heart  is  boantif  uL**— M. 

*  Another  of  Curran's  schoolfellows  at  Mlddleton,  was  Jeremi%h  KeUer,  subsequently 
wen  known  as  the  witty  and  sardonic  senior  of  the  Munster  bar.  He  presided,  says 
Bheil,  at  their  mess,  "  and  ruled  In  all  the  autocracy  of  wit.**  Yelverton,  afterwards 
Yisconnt  Avonmore,  and,  for  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Kxcheqaer,  in  Ireland,  was  fourteen  years  older  than  Curran — which  leads  me  to  doubt 
their  baring  been  at  school  together,  though,  no  doubt,  both  had  been  educated  by  the 
■ame  master,  Mr.  Carey.  Robert  Day,  afterwards  one  of  the  Irish  Judges,  and  a 
fklend  of  Orattan*8,  is  also  said  to  have  been  Curran's  schoolfellow.— M. 

t  Thomas  Davis,  who  was  himself  from  that  part  of  Ireland,  honored  by  Curran*s 
Mrth  and  pupilage,  gathered  up  many  recollections  of  his  childood,  which  had  floated 
down  to  these  later  times,  on  the  current  of  tradition.  He  reports,  from  there,  that 
Curran,  at  school,  was  "  a  vehement  boy,  fonder  of  fun  than  books."  He  describes  him 
as  being  among  the  hills  and  the  streams,  his  father's  court,  the  fairs,  markets,  and 
moRy-maUngs,  and  hk  mother's  lap.  Be  learned  much  passion  and  sharpness,  and 
iema  Tloes,  too.— M. 
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a  puppet-show  having  arrived  in  Newmarket,  and  Punch's  promp- 
ter being  taken  suddenly  ill,  he,  then  a  very  little  boy,  volunteered 
to  perform  the  sick  man's  duty,  and  seizing  the  opportunity,  mer- 
cilessly satirized  the  reigning  vices  of  the  neighbours.  This  is 
almost  the  only  exploit  of  his  childhood  that  has  been  related. 

He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  sizer,  in  1769,  being  then  nine- 
teen years  old,  an  age  at  which  the  students  of  the  present  day 
have,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  completed  their  college  course.* 
Here  he  studied  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity  with  great 
ardour,  and  with  eminent  success.  Nor  did  his  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  them  ever  after  subside.  Amidst  all  the  distractions  of 
business  and  ambition,  he  was  all  his  life  returning  with  fresh 
delight  to  their  perusal;  and  in  the  last  journey  that  he  ever  took, 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  his  travelling  companions.  He  obtained 
a  scholarship,  and  that  his  general  scholastic  attainments  were  not 
inconsiderable,  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  commenced  a 
course  of  reading  for  a  fellowship,!  but,  deterred  by  the  labor,  or 
diverted  by  accident,  he  soon  gave  up  the  project 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  lustre  of  his  future  career,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  natural  curiosity  to  inquire  how  far  his  mind  now 
began  to  indicate  those  qualities,  by  which  it  was  to  be  subse- 
quently so  distinguished ;  and  upon  this  interesting  subject  there 
happened  to  be  preserved  some  documents,  principally  a  portion 
of  his  early  correspondence  and  his  first  poetical  attempts,  from 
vhich  a  few  occasional  extracts  shall  be  offered,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  idea  of  the  writer's  juvenile  habits  and  capacity. 
"Whatever  may  be  considered  to  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  several 

*  Cnrran  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  1 6th  Jane,  1789.  The  examination  la  a 
•erere  one,  bat  Carran*i  answering  mast  hare  been  rerj  good,  as  he  obtained  the  second 
place  at  entrance.    His  Stsarship  entitled  him  to  free  rooms  and  commons,  at  College.— M. 

X  0*Regnn  states  that  besides  acquiring  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Claselcs, 
Cnrran  bad  made  considerable  adranee  in  science,  particularly  In  metaphysics  and 
morality,  while  the  purest  modern  classics  in  the  English  and  French  literature,  became 
equally  familiar  to  him.  With  the  Bible  he  was  familiar,  and  once  said,  **  It  would  be  a 
teproach  not  to  examine  the  merits  of  a  work  in  which  all  mankind  are  so  mudi  engaged, 
and  bare  taken  so  deep  an  interest.'*— M. 
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of  them  were  at  least  written  with  considerable  care,  and  may 
therefore  be  introduced  as  no  unfair  spedmens  of  the  progress  of 
his  intellectual  strength.  To  the  student  of  eloquence  their 
defects  will  not  be  without  instruction,  if  they  inspire  him  with  a 
reliance  upon  that  labor  and  cultivation,  which  alone  conduct  to 
excellence. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Curran's  youth,  and  of 
his  riper  years,  was  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Stack,  his  contemporary 
at  Trinity  College,  and  since  a  fellow  of  that  University.*  The 
following  is  a  formal  letter  of  consolation  to  that  gentleman  upon 
the  death  of  a  brother.  The  writer  had  just  completed  his  20th 
year,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  his  performance, 
that  no  less  than  three  transcripts  of  it  remain  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

"  DvBLW,  Auffuat  SO,  1770. 

"Dear  Dick. 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  letter  (which  I  have  just  now 
received),  that  you  judge  my  silence  for  some  time  past  with  so 
much  more  severity  than  it  deserves.  Can  my  friend  suspect  me 
of  being  unconcerned  at  his  sorrows  ?  I  would  have  wrote  to  you 
on  hearing  from  Vincent  of  his  late  misfoilune,  but  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  press  a  subject  upon  your  thoughts  which  you  should 
take  every  means  of  avoiding.  To  oflfer  consolation  to  a  man  of 
sense,  upon  the  first  stroke  of  afl9iction,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
cruel  offices  that  friendship  can  be  betrayed  into.  All  the  fine 
things  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  fancy  will  have  but  small 
efiect  in  removing  a  distemper  fixed  in  the  heart  Time  and 
reflection  only  can  cure  that ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us  that  in  this 
chequered  scene,  where  everything  feels  perpetual  decay,  and 
seems  created  only  for  dissolution,  our  sorrows  cannot  boast  of 
exemption  from  the  common  fate.  Time,  though  he  sometimes 
tears  up  our  happiness  by  the  roots,  yet,  to  make  amends  for  that, 

•  Mr.  SUok  irrote  a  TreaOie  on  Optics,  loug  a  OoDega  Ttxt-boolb— M. 
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kindly  holds  out  a  remedy  for  our  afSictions;  and  though  he 
violently  breaks  our  dearest  connexions,  yet  he  is  continually 
teaching  us  to  be  prepared  for  the  blow.  Tis  true,  nature  on 
these  occasions  will  weep,  but,  my  dear  Dick,  reason  and  reflection 
should  wipe  away  these  tears.  A  few  years  may  see  us  numbered 
with  those  whom  we  now  regret,  or  will  give  us  cause  to  congra- 
tulate those  whose  happy  lot  it  was,  by  an  early  retreat  from  this 
scene  of  misery  and  disappointment,  to  escape  those  troubles  which 
their  survivors  are  reserved  to  suffer.  "lis  true,  the  inattention  of 
youth  will  leave  the  great  account  more  unsettled  than  might  be 
wished ;  but  at  this  age,  we  have  everything  to  plead  for  that 
defect — ^the  violence  of  passions,  want  of  reason  to  moderate  them. 
Faults,  no  doubt  we  have,  but  they  are  the  faults  of  youth,  of  in- 
experience; not  a  course  of  wickedness  riveted  by  habit,  and 
aggravated  by  obdurate  perseverance,  which  (heaven  help  us)  in  a 
length  of  years  they  may  become ;  but,  above  all,  that  Being  who 
is  pleased  to  call  us  so  suddenly  from  hence,  has  mercy  and  com- 
passion to  make  allowance  for  these  involuntary  omissions.  But  I 
find  I  have  fallen  unawares  upon  a  theme  which  I  had  no  intention 
to  pursue  so  far,  as  I  was  persuaded  your  own  good  sense  would 
suggest  much  stronger  reasons  for  your  consolation  than  I  could. 

"J.  P.O." 

At  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  writer,  if  he  looked  forward  to 
&me,  expected  to  find  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  this,  and  a  short  religious 
discourse,  are  all  that  remain  of  his  early  compositions,  which, 
from  the  style,  would  uppear  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  his  first 
destination.  Mr.  Stack,  however,  entertained  so  very  high  an 
opinion  of  his  talents  for  the  solemn  eloquence  of  the  church,  that 
being  appointed  a  few  years  after  (1775)  to  preach  before  the 
judges  of  assize  at  Cork,  and  being  anxious  that  his  matter  should 
be  worthy  of  his  auditors,  he  entreated  of  his  young  friend,  who 
was  then  upon  the  spot,  and  going  his  first  circuit,  to  compose  a 
sermon  for  the  occasion.    Mr.  Curran  complied ;  and  his  produc- 
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tion  excited  such  general  admiration,  that  hi8  mother,  in  answer 
to  the  congratnlatioBS  of  the  neighbourhood  upon  so  flattering  a 
proof  of  her  son's  abilities,  could  not  avoid  tempering  her  mater- 
nal exultation  with  Christian  regret,  and  exclaiming — ^  Oh,  yes,  it 
Witt  yery  fine ;  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  a  noble 
preacher  was  lost  to  the  church  when  John  disappointed  us  all, 
and  insisted  on  becoming  a  lawyer."  All  his  subsequent  success 
and  celebrity  at  the  bar  could  never  completely  reconcile  her  to 
the  change ;  and  in  her  latter  years,  when  her  friends,  to  gratify 
and  console  her,  used  to  remind  her  that  she  had  lived  to  see  her 
favorite  child  one  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  she  would  still  reply — 
*^  Don't  ^ak  to  me  of  judge* — John  was  fit  for  anything ;  and  had 
he  but  followed  our  advice,  it  might  hereafter  be  written  upon  my 
tomb,  that  I  had  died  the  mother  of  a  bishop." 

This  excellent  and  pious  woman  died  about  the  year  1783,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  It  is  not  written  upon  her  tomb  that 
she. died  the  mother  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  judge ;  but  there  is  to  be 
seen  upon  it  an  attestation  to  her  worth  firom  the  son  who  was  her 
pride,  which,  as  long  as  virtue  and  filial  gratitude  are  preferred  to 
the  glare  of  worldly  dignities,  will  be  considered  as  an  epitaph  no 
less  honorable  both  to  the  parent  and  the  child.* 

It  was  during  the  second  year  of  his  college  studies  that  he 
fixed  on  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  his  original  intention  of 
taking  orders  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  his  fiiends, 

•  Her  remftliu Ito  In  the  chorehjaid  of  Newmarket;  orer  them  Is  the  ftdlewlxir  epitaph, 
written  by  Mr.  Ourran : 

nai  LIB  THS  BOOT  Of 

SARAH      CURRAN. 

She  wai  marked  by 

Many  Tean, 

Many  Talente, 

Many  Virtnee, 

Few  Failings, 

No  Crime. 

This  frail  memorial  was  placed  here  by  a 

Son 

Whom  she  lored. 

1* 
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and  by  ihe  promise  of  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of  a  distant  relar 
tive,  and  probably  still  more  strongly  by  a  habitual  preference  for 
the  calling  to  which  his  early  patron  belonged ;  but  his  ambition 
soon  overruled  all  these  motives,  and  he  selected  the  bar  as  more 
suited  to  his  temperament  and  talents.  According  to  his  own 
account,  it  was  the  following  incident  that  suggested  the  first  idea 
of  a  change  in  his  destination. 

He  had  committed  some  breach  of  the  college  regulations,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Censor,  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan, 
either  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or  translate  into  Latin  a  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator,  He  found  it  more  convenient  to  accept  the 
latter  alternative ;  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  exercise  was  not 
ready,  and  some  unsatisfactory  excuse  was  assigned.  Against  the 
second  offence  a  heavier  penalty  was  denounced — he  was  con- 
demned to  pronounce  a  Latin  oration  in  laudem  decori  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  college  chapel.  He  no  longer  thought  of  evading  his 
sentence,  and  accordingly  prepared  the  panegyric ;  but  when  he 
came  to  recite  it,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  mock  model  of  ideal  perfection,  which  the  Doctor 
instantly  recognized  to  be  a  glaring  satire  upon  himself.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  young  orator  had  concluded,  and  descended  from 
his  station,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to 
account  for  his  behaviour.  Doctor  Duigenan  was  not  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  Provost  was  secretly  not  displeased  at  any  circum- 
stance that  could  mortify  him.  He,  therefore,  merely  went 
through  the  form  of  calling  upon  the  offender  for  an  explanation, 
and  listening  with  indulgence  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
attempted  to  soften  down  the  libel,  dismissed  him  with  a  slight 
reproof.  "When  Mr.  Curran  returned  among  his  companions,  they 
surrounded  him  to  hear  the  particulars  of  his  acquittal.  He 
reported  to  them  all  that  he  had  said,  "•  and  all  that  he  had  not 
said,  but  that  he  might  have  said  ;'*  and  impressed  them  with  so 
high  an  idea  of  his  legal  dexterity  ihpi  they  declared,  by  conunon 
acclamation,  that  the  bar,  and  the  bar  alone,  was  the  proper  pro- 
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tenon  fbr  one  who  possessed  the  talenU  of  which  he  had  that  day 
given  such  a  striking  proo£  He  accepted  the  omen^  and  never 
after  repented  of  his  decision. 

In  College  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  social  powers.  He 
had  such  a  fund  of  high  spirits  and  of  popular  anecdote ;  his 
ordinaiy  conversation  was  so  full  of  ^  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire,"  that 
in  the  convivial  meetings  of  his  fellow-students  he  was  never 
omitted.  His  general  reputation  among  them  was  that  of  being 
very  clever  and  very  wild.  He  often  joined  in  those  schemes  of 
extravagant  frolic  so  prevalent  in  that  University,  and  after  one  of 
the  nocturnal  broils  to  which  they  usually  led,  was  left  wounded 
and  insensible  from  loss  of  blood  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
night  on  the  pavement  of  Dublin. 

He  was  at  this  time  supported  partly  from  the  funds  appro* 
priated  to  the  sizers,  and  partly  by  scanty  remittances  from  New* 
market  But  he  was  frequently  without  a  shilling;  for  he  waa 
incorrigibly  improvident,  and  would  often  squander,  in  entertain- 
ing  his  companions,  what  should  have  been  meted  out  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  coming  quarter.  Yet,  whatever  his  priva- 
tions were,  he  bore  them  with  singular  good  humor,  and  when 
he  had  no  longer  money  to  treat  his  friends,  he  never  failed  to 
divert  them  with  ludicrous  representations  of  his  distiesset 
and  expedients. 

One  of  his  sayings  while  he  was  in  College  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  a  favorable  instance  of  the  felicitous  use  that  he  made  of 
his  classical  knowledge  in  the  production  of  comical  effect.*  A 
fellow-student  in  reciting  a  Latin  theme  assigned  a  false  quantity 


*  Another  eUatfcftl  tpplleatlon  ihewt  hit  readlDMi,  If  not  hit  wit.  A  geBtttman  of 
rtry  ordinary  coontenance,  whose  forehead  was  so  prominent  on  the  one  side  that  It 
rose  like  a  nsre^d  hill,  while  on  the  other  it  was  depressed  like  a  Tslley,  being  charged 
bj  one  of  his  friends  with  an  affair  of  gallantry,  blushed  exceedingly,  and  defended  him- 
adf  from  the  imputation  by  good  humoredly  offering  his  deformity  as  a  proof  of  hli 
Innocence ;  on  which  Carran  obscrred  :  "  On  ihtjtrit  Uvsh  I  should  think  yon  ought  to 
be  acquitted,  but  the  maxim  U  sttll  strong  against  you— JVpii^  nvAx/^M.  nimhim  n« 
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to  tlie  syllable  mi  in  the  word  nimirum,  A  buzz  of  disapproba- 
tion succeeded ;  Mr.  Curran,  to  relieye  his  friend's  confiision 
observed,  ^^that  it  was  hj  no  means  surprising  that  an  Irish 
student  should  be  ignorant  of  what  was  known  by  only  one  man 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  following  testimony  of  Horace — 

''SeptimioB,  Glaadii  niminim  intelligit  unns." 

He  was  at  this  early  period  remarkable  for  his  disposition  to 
subtle  disputation  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  connected  with 
which  a  circumstance  m&y  be  mentioned  that  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  speculative  propensities  of  his  young  and  ardent  mind. 
A  frequent  topic  of  conversation  with  one  of  his  companions  was 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  death  and  eternity,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  liuding  that  the  farther  they 
followed  the  bewildering  light  of  reason,  the  more  they  were  "  in, 
wandering  mazes  lost,''  they  came  to  the  romantic  agreement, 
that  whoever  of  them  might  first  receive  the  summons  to  another 
state,  should,  if  permitted,  for  once  revisit  the  survivor,  and 
relieve  his  doubts  by  revealing,  whatever  could  be  revealed  to  him, 
of  the  eternal  secret.  A  very  few  years  after,  the  summons  came 
to  Mr.  Curran's  friend,  who,  finding  his  end  approach,  caused 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  his  former  fellow-student,  apprising  him 
of  the  impending  event,  and  of  his  intention  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise (if  it  should  be  allowed)  on  a  particular  night  The  letter 
did  not  reach  its  destination  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  hour ;  but  it  was  the  first,  and  the  only  intimation,  that 
arrived  of  the  writer's  decease. 

Something  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  may  be  observed  in  a  lit- 
tle poem  that  Mr.  Curran  wrote  the  year  before  he  left  Trinity 
College.  One  of  his  contemporaries  there,  was  a  young  gentleman, 
named  Apjohn,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  connected  by  a 
community  of  taste  and  pursuits,  and  who  claims  a  passing  men- 
tion as  a  friend  from  whose  example  and  encouragement  ho 
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derived  the  most  important  advantages  at  this  trying  period  of 
Ilia  career,  when  hope  and  ardour  were  the  most  precious  henefits 
that  a  friend  could  bestow. 

During  a  temporary  absence  of  Apjohn  from  college,  a  report 
reached  his  companions  that  he  had  died  suddenly  at  his  native 
place,  Eillaloe.  It  was  soon  discovered  to  have  been  unfounded, 
upon  which  occasion,  while  the  others  congratulated  him  in  prose, 
his  more  ambitions  friend  addressed  him  in  the  following  versos  : 

TO  W.  APJOHN. 

Peacb  I  whining  slat,  dismisi  those  aighs, 
Those  epitaphs  and  elegies ; 
And  throwing  off  those  weeds  of  sorrow. 
Go  laughing  bid  my  friend  good  morrow  1 
Go  bid  him  welcome  here  again. 
From  Charon's  bark  and  Pinto's  reign  I 

The  doleful  tale  around  was  spread : 
«  Hast  heard  the  news  T    Poor  Apjohn'sHead  P— 
«*  Impossible !  - '— "  Indeed  it 's  true- 
He  's  dead— and  so  is  Casey  too — 

In  Limerick  this,  and  that  Killaloe. 

As  SL  Paul  says,  *  we  all  must  die! ' 

I  'm  sorry  for 't."— "  Faith  so  'm  I— 

Extremely  so — ^But  tell  me,  pray, 

If  you  were  on  the  ice.  to-day  ? 

There  was  great  skating  there,  they  i 

"  I  could  n't  go  for  want  of  shoes— 

In  truth  I  'm  sorry  for  the  news— 

And  yet  I  knew  and  always  said, 

When  he  had  got  Into  his  head 

That  strange  abstemious  resolution, 

'Twould  quite  destroy  his  constitution." 

Thus  careless,  tearless  sorrow  spoke, 

And  heaved  the  sigh,  or  told  the  joke, 

Tet,  must  I  own,  there  were  a  few 

Who  gave  your  memory  its  due ; 


say-"  J 
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And  while  they  dropt  a  friendly  tear 

Said  things  that ^bat  yoa  most  n't  hear* 

And  now,  methought.  a  wandering  ghost, 

Ton  whizzed  along  the  Stygian  coast ; 

And  if,  perchance,  you  gained  the  wherry. 

And  tugg'd  an  oar  acroas  the  ferry, 

That,  sitting  on  the  further  shore, 

You  watch'd  each  boatful  wafted  o'er, 

While  with  impatience  you  attend 

Th'  arrival'of  your  quondam  friend ; 

To  tell  his  wonder  where  you  We  been, 

And  what  surprising  things  you  've  seen  ; 

And,  from  experience  wise,  relate 

The  various  politics  of  fate  ; 

And  show  where  hoary  sages  stray, 

And  where  they  chance  to  keep  their  way  ; 

Then  laugh  to  think,  how  light  as  ur, 

Our  blind  dogmatic  guesses  were  ; 

When,  fancy  throned  and  placed  on  high 

We^t  in  judgment  o'er  the  sky. 

There  envy  too  began  to  rise, 

To  think  that  you  were  grown  so  wise ; 

That  bursting  from  this  shell  of  clay, 

Tou  now  eojoy'd  eternal  day ; 

While  I  was  left  perplex'd  and  blind, 

In  anxious  ignorance  behind  ; 

Doom'd  this  insipid  part  to  play 

In  life's  dull  farce  another  day, 

That,  bent  with  sorrows  and  with  age, 

I  late  might  totter  off  the  stage : 

But  yet  my  Muse,  I  cried,  will  pay, 

The  tribute  of  a  weeping  lay : 

And  though  the  flowers  strewn  o'er  his  tomb 

May  boast,  perhaps,  a  longer  bloom, 

The  short-liv'd  verse  he  '11  still  receive. 

Since  that  Is  all  a  Muse  can  give. 

The  Muse,  contented,  took  her  place — 

I  solemnly  composed  my  face, 

And  took  the  pen,  prepared  to  write 

What  she  sat  ready  to  indite, 
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When  Bomor,  lo!  with  deafningr  ioand^ 

Kore  gladsome  tidings  blows  around , 

And  bid8  her  thotisand  tongnes  to  tell, 

That  Apjohn  is  aliye  and  well ! 

And  loader  now  the  torrent  grows, 

Gathering  new  murmars  as  it  flows, 

When  the  poor  Mnse,  In  nd  affright, 

Swift  to  Parnassus  wings  her  flight ; 

Bat  promised,  ere  away  she  fled, 

That  when  you  should  Indeed  be  dead, 

She  'd  call  again,  and  write  a  verse, 

To  please  yoor  friend,  and  grace  your  hearse  ; 

Unless  that  I  myself  ere  then 

Should  grow  fatigued  and  quit  the  scene. 

And  yet  how  short  a  time  can  Uto 

Those  honors  that  the  Muses  give — 

Soon  fades  the  monument  away, 

And  sculptured  marbles  soon  decay  ; 

And  every  title,  now  defaced, 

Mix  with  the  dust  which  once  they  graced  : 

But  if  we  wish  a  deathless  name. 

Let  Virtue  hand  us  down  to  Fame. 

Our  honors  then  may  Time  defy. 

Since  we  will  have,  whene'er  we  die. 

For  epitaph — a  life  well  spent. 

And  mankind  for  a  monument. 

What  matter  then  for  yoa  and  me,  1 

Though  none  upon  our  graves  shoald  sea    1- 

AW.A.  or  J.  P.O.    J 


William  Apjohn  is  a  same  of  which  the  world  has  heard 
nothing.  He  died  prematurely,  and  "without  his  £Eime;"  but 
had  his  days  been  lengthened,  he  would  probably  have  acted 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Like  his 
friend,  he  had  chosen  the  bar  as  the  most  honorable  road  to 
fortune  and  celebrity,  and  had  already  given  a  promise  of  such 
talents  for  public  life,  that  his  success  was  looked  to  as  undoubted. 
Mr.  Curran  never  spoke  of  his  capacity  but  in  terms  of  the  most 
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respectful  admiration.  **  Apjohn's  mind,'^  he  used  to  say,  ^  waa, 
beyond  exception,  tbe  most  accomplished  that  I  ever  met:  his 
abilities  and  attainments  were  so  many  and  so  rare,  that  if  they 
could  have  been  distributed  among  a  dozen  ordinary  persona, 
the  share  of  each  would  have  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
man  of  talents." 
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Mr.  Curran  completed  his  college  studies  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1773,  having  qualified  himself  to  a  Master's  degree,  and 
passed  over  to  London,  where  he  became  a  student  of  law  in 
the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.*  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  wrote  regularly,  and  at  considerable  length  to  his 
friends  in  Ireland.  A  collection  of  these  letters  has  been  pre- 
served, and  as  several  of  them  contain  a  more  striking  picture  of 
his  circumstances,  and  of  many  traits  of  individual  character,  than 
any  description  by  another  could  convey,  he  shall  in  this  stage  of 
his  life  be  occasionally  made  his  own  biographer. 

The  following  was  written  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
British  capital.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed  was  a 
resident  of  Newmarket,  and  one  of  the  most  attached  of  Mr. 
Currants  early  friends. 


*  It  is  indisptnaable  that  erery  person  who  seeks  admission  to  the  Irish  bar,  shall 
bare  **  studied  "  (i.  «.,  eaten  a  certain  number  of  dlnnen  daring  two  years)  at  one  of  the 
Inns  of  the  Ooort,  in  London,  as  weQ  as  at  the  Qoeen's  Inn  of  law,  In  Dublin  I— M. 
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"Lo2n>OK,  31  Chaados-street,  Jaly  10, 1773. 
"THE  REV.  HENRY  WESTON, 

NEWMARKET,  CO.  CORK. 

"  I  would  have  taken  a  last  farewell  of  my  dear  Harry  from 
Dublin,  if  I  had  not  written  so  shortly  before  I  left  it ;  and,  indeed, 
I  was  not  sorry  for  being  exempt  from  a  task  for  which  a  thousand 
causes  conspired  to  make  me,  at  that  juncture,  unqualified.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  I  could  leave  a  country,  which  my  birth, 
education,  and  connections  had  rendered  dear  to  me,  and  venture 
alone,  almost  a  child  of  fortune,  into  a  land  of  strangers.  In  such 
moments  of  despondence,  when  fancy  plays  the  self-tormentor,  she 
commonly  acquits  herself  to  a  miracle,  and  "mil  not  fail  to  collect 
in  a  single  group  the  most  hideous  forms  of  anticipated  misfor- 
tune. I  considered  myself^  besides,  as  resigning  for  ever  the  little 
indulgences  that  youth  and  inexperience  may  claim  for  their 
errors,  and  passing  a  period  of  life  in  which  the  best  can  scarce 
escape  the  rigid  severity  of  censui'e ;  nor  could  the  little  trivial 
vanity  of  taking  the  reins  of  my  own  conduct  alleviate  the  pain 
of  so  dear-bought  a  transition  from  dependence  to  liberty.  Full 
of  these  reflections  as  I  passed  the  gate,  I  could  not  but  turn  and 
take  a  last  lingering  look  of  poor  Alma-mater ;  it  was  tlie  scene 
of  many  a  boyish  folly,  and  of  many  a  happy  hour.  I  should 
have  felt  more  confusion  at  a  part  of  the  retrospect,  had  I  not 
been  "relieved  by  a  recollection  of  the  valuable  friendship  I  had 
formed  there.  Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  such  a  circum- 
stance can  justify  a  passed  misconduct,  yet  I  cannot  call  that  time 
totally  a  blank,  in  which  one  has  acquired  the  greatest  blessing  of 
humanity.  It  was  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  exultation  I  counted 
over  the  number  of  those  I  loved  there,  while  my  heart  gave  a 
sigh  to  each  name  in  the  catalogue;  nay,  even  the fellaws,  whom 
I  never  loved,  I  forgave  at  that  moment ;  the  parting  tear  blotted 
out  every  injury,  and  I  gave  them  as  hearty  a  benediction  as  if 
they  had  desenod  it :  as  for  my  general  acquaintance  (for  I  could 
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not  but  go  the  rouDd),  I  packed  their  respective  little  sighs  into 
one  great  sigh,  as  I  turned  round  on  my  heel.  My  old  friend  and 
handmaid  Betty,  perceiving  me  in  motion,  got  her  hip  under  the 
tirvnff  box  with  my  seven  shirts,  which  she  had  rested  against  the 
rails  during  the  delay,  and  screwed  up  her  face  into  a  most  rueful 
caricature,  that  might  provoke  a  laugh  at  another  time ;  while  her 
young  son  Denny,  grasping  his  waistband  in  one  hand,  and  a 
basket  of  sea-provision  in  the  other,  took  the  lead  in  the  proces- 
fflon ;  and  so  we  journeyed  on  to  George's  Quay,*  where  the  ship 
was  just  ready  to  sail.  When  I  entered,  I  found  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers seated  round  a  large  table  in  the  cabin :  we  were  fourteen 
in  number.  A  young  Highland  lord  had  taken  the  head  of  the 
table  and  the  conversation,  and,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to  him- 
self^ gave  a  history  of  his  travels,  and  his  intimate  connections 
with  the  princes  of  the  empire.  An  old  debauched  officer  was 
complaining  of  the  gout,  while  a  woman,  who  sat  next  to  him 
(good  heaven !  what  a  tongue),  gave  a  long  detail  of  what  her 
fiither  suffered  from  that  disorder.  To  do  them  all  justice,  they 
exerted  themselves  most  zealously  for  the  common  entertainment 
As  for  my  part,  I  had  nothing  to  say ;  nor,  if  I  had,  was  any  one 
at  leisure  to  listen  to  me ;  so  I  took  possession  of  what  the  captain 
called  a  bed,  wondering  with  Partridge,  *  how  they  could  play  so 
many  different  tunes  at  the  same  time  without  putting  each  other 
out.'  I  was  expecting  that  the  sea-sickness  would  soon  give  those 
restless  mouths  different  employment,  but  in  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed ;  the  sea  was  so  calm  that  one  only  was  sick  during  the 
passage,  and  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  that  the  lot  should  fall 
on  that  devil  who  never  ceased  chattering.  There  was  no  cure 
but  patience;  accordingly,  I  never  stirred  from  my  tabernacle 
(unless  to  visit  my  basket)  till  we  arrived  at  Parkgate.f  Here, 
after  the  usual  pillage  at  the  custom-house,  I  laid  my  box  down 

•  In  Cork.— M . 

t  Pftrkgmte,  in  Cheshire,  mil  the  maal  port  of  debarcatlon,  for  Irlih  roj^ttn  to  Bof- 
land,  in  tbo  last  centar7.->M. 
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on  the  beach,  seated  myself  upon  it,  and,  casting  my  eyes  west- 
ward over  the  Welsh  mountains  towards  Ireland,  I  began  to 
reflect  on  the  impossibility  of  getting  back  without  the  precarious 
assistance  of  others.  Poor  Jack !  thought  I,  thou  wert  never  till 
now  so  far  from  home  but  thou  mightest  return  on  thine  own  legs. 
Here  now  must  thou  remain,  for  where  here  canst  thou  expect  the 
assistance  of  a  friend  ?  Whimsical  as  the  idea  was,  it  had  power 
to  affect  me ;  until,  at  length,  I  was  awakened  from  this  reverie 
by  a  figure  which  approached  me  with  the  utmost  affability; 
methought  his  looks  seemed  to  say,  ^  Why  is  thy  spirit  troubled  I' 
Ho  pressed  me  to  go  into  his  house,  and  to  '  eat  of  his  bread,*  and 
to  *  drink  of  his  drink.'  There  was  so  much  good-natured  solici- 
tude in  the  invitation,  'twas  irresistible.  I  arose,  therefore,  and 
followed  him,  ashamed  of  my  uncharitable  despondence.  Surely, 
thought  I,  *  there  is  still  humanity  left  among  us,'  as  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  the  golden  letters  over  his  door,  that  offered  entertainment 
and  repose  to  the  wearied  traveller.  Here  I  resolved  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  agreed  for  a  place  in  his  coach,  next  morning,  to 
Chester ;  but,  finding  my  loquacious  fellow-passenger  had  agreed 
for  one  in  the  same  vehicle,  I  retracted  my  bargain,  and  agreed 
for  my  box  only.  I  perceived,  however,  when  I  arose  next  morn- 
ing, that  my  box  was  not  sent,  though  the  coach  was  gone.  I  was 
thinking  how  I  should  remedy  this  unlucky  disappointment,  when 
my  friendly  host  told  me  that  he  could  furnish  me  with  a  chaise ! 
Confusion  light  upon  him !  what  a  stroke  was  this  I  It  was  not 
the  few  paltry  shillings  that  vexed  me,  but  to  have  my  philan- 
thropy till  that  moment  running  cheerily  through  my  veins,  and 
to  have  the  current  turned  back  suddenly  by  the  detection  of  his 
knavery !  Verily,  Yorick,  even  thy  gentle  spirit,  so  meekly  accus- 
tomed to  bear  and  forbear,  would  have  been  roused  on  such  an 
occasion.  I  paid  hastily  for  my  entertainment,  and,  shaking  the 
dust  from  my  feet  at  his  gate,  I  marched  with  my  box  on  my 
shoulder  to  a  waggoner's  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where  I 
entered  it  for  London,  and  sallied  forth  towards  Chester  on  foot 
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I  was  80  nettled  at  being  the  dupe  of  my  own  credulity,  that  I  was 
almost  tempted  to  pass  an  excommunication  on  all  mankind,  and 
resolved  never  more  to  trust  my  own  skill  in  physiognomy. 
"Wrapt  up  in  my  speculations,  I  never  perceived  at  what  a  rate  I 
was  striding  away,  till  I  found  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  Chester, 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  completely  covered  with  dust  and  dirt 
From  Chester,  I  set  out  that  evening  in  the  stage :  I  slept  about 
four  hours  next  day  at  Coventry,  and  the  following  evening,  at 
five  o'clock,  was  in  view  of  near  a  hundred  and  twenty  spires,  that 
are  scattered  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  and  seem 
almost  bewildered  in  the  mist  that  perpetually  covers  this  prodi- 
gious capital.  T  would  be  impossible  for  description  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  various  objects  that  fill  a  stranger,  on  his  first  arrival, 
with  surprise  and  astonishment  The  magnificence  of  the  churches, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  building,  which  everywhere  present 
themselves,  would  alone  be  ample  subject  of  admiration  to  a  spec- 
tator, though  he  were  not  distracted  by  the  gaudy  display  of 
wealth  and  dissipation  continually  shifting  before  his  eyes  in  the 
most  extravagant  forms  of  pride  and  ostentation,  or  by  a  hurry  of 
business  that  might  make  you  think  this  the  source  from  which 
life  and  motion  are  conveyed  to  the  world  beside.  There  are 
many  places  here  not  unworthy  of  particular  inspection ;  but  as 
my  illness  prevented  me  from  seeing  them  on  my  first  arrival,  I 
diall  suspend  my  curiosity  till  some  future  time,  as  I  am  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  reading  this  vacation  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
in  order  to  attend  the  Courts  next  winter  with  more  advantage. 
If  I  should  happen  to  visit  Ireland  next  summer,  I  shall  spend  a 
week,  before  I  go,  in  seeing  the  curiosities  here  (the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  lions);  and,  if  I  continue  in  my  present  mood,  you 
will  see  a  strange  alteration  in  your  poor  friend.  That  cursed  fever 
ever  brought  me  down  so  much,  and  my  spirits  are  so  reduced, 
that^  faith,  I  don't  remember  to  have  laughed  these  six  weeks. 
Indeed,  I  never  thought  solitude  could  lean  so  heavily  on  me  as  I 
find  it  does :  I  rise,  most  commonly,  in  the  morning  between  five 
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and  six,  and  read  as  much  as  my  eyes  will  permit  me  till  dimier- 
time ;  I  then  go  out  and  dine,  and  from  that  till  bed-time,  I  mope 
about  between  my  lodgings  and  the  Park.  For  heaven^s  sake, 
send  me  some  news  or  other  (for,  surely,  Newmarket  cannot  be 
barren  in  such  things)  that  will  teach  me  once  more  to  laugh.  I 
never  received  a  single  line  from  any  one  since  I  came  here !  Tell 
me  if  you  know  anything  about  Keller ;  I  wrote  twice  to  that 
gentleman  without  being  favored  with  any  answer.  You  will  give 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Ald^yorth  and  her  family;  to  Doctor 
Creagh^s;  and  don^t  forget  my  good  friends  Peter  and  Will 
Connel. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  P.  C. 

"  P.S. — I  will  cover  this  blank  edge  with  intreating  you  to  write 
closer  than  you  commonly  do  when  you  sit  down  to  answer  this, 
and  don't  make  me  pay  tenpence  for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  white 
paper." 

[Currants  correspondence  with  Mr.  Weston  was  collected  and 
published  in  1819,  but  is  only  slightly  known.  It  extends  over 
only  a  year  and  a  half  (1773-4),  when  Gurran  was  yet  very  young, 
but  contains  some  passages  too  characteristic  not  to  be  added  to 
this  life  of  him.    Here  is  a  lively  bit  of  description  : 

*^  No  doubt  Keller  has  informed  you  of  Schoole's  exploit  in  the  matri- 
monial way,  with  the  daughter  of  the  widow  Craigan  ia  Limerick.  It 
seems  the  whole  poese  comitatus  was  haoting  the  fugitives  for  three  or 
four  days ;  but  Schoole  made  a  valiant  runniug  fight  of  it,  and  baa  the 
dear  creature  here  in  London.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  introduced  as  a 
particular  friend  of  Mr.  Schoole's,  though  I  fancy  the  desire  of  show  log 
me  the  prize  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  particularity.  She  is  a  curious 
little  puppet,  smart  and  chattering,  and  looks  upon  her  good  man  as 
an  oracle  of  taste  and  erudition,  fiy  her  means  I  have  got  acquainted 
with  a  Miss  Hume,  who  is  also  an  original  in  her  way.  She  Is  a  relation 
of  the  celebrated  David  Hume ;  and,  I  suppose,  on  the  strength  of  the 
kindred,  sets  up  for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  sceptic ;  she  has  heard  his 
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Etmyn  recommended,  and  aheirs  her  own  dlsoemment  bj  pronomioing 
them  nnanawenble ;  and  talks  of  the  fan)0U8  Burke,  bj  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Ned.  Then  she  is  so  romantic  and  so  sentimental — nothing 
for  her  bat  grots,  and  purling  streams,  and  piping  shepherds;  and  to 
crown  all,  it  sings  like  a  nightingale.  As  I  have  not  the  best  command 
of  mj  muscles,  I  always  propose  putting  out  the  candles,  before  the  song 
begins,  for  the  greater  romanticality  of  the  thing.  This  is  an  expedient 
I  used  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  college,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  teach< 
log  Nixon  to  sing.  'T  is  a  miserable  thing  when  a  poor  girl  is  so  mis- 
taken in  her  qualiflcatlons,  as  to  display  only  her  absurdities,  and  stu- 
dioosly  conceal  everything  that  she  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of.  Even 
this  being  wants  not  common  sense,  if  she  would  but  use  it  But  what 
have  you  or  I  to  do  with  the  text  or  comment?'' 

Here,  after  an  un&vorable  character  of  the  English  6oor,  is  Cur- 
Tan's  panegyric  on  his  own  countrymen : 

"  Their  fondness  for  genealogy,  so  mnch  despised  here,  and  not  without 
reason,  yet  gives  them  an  advantage  they  could  derive  from  no  other 
source.  When  each  poor  individual  is  supposed  to  contain  in  his  own 
person  the  accumulated  honors  of  many  generations,  they  are  led  to  treat 
each  other  with  a  politeness  and  respect  proportioned  to  this  imaginary 
merit,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  that  contributes  not  a  little 
to  reclaim,  and  even  to  refine  the  sentiments  of  the  illiterate  ;  and  I  have 
oAen  thought,  their  manner  of  lamenting  over  their  dead,  co-operates 
strongly  to  preserve  and  improve  this  untutored  sort  of  politeness,  by 
keeping  alive  somethmg  like  a  taste  for  composition  in  a  language,  that 
wants  neither  expression  nor  extent,  and  by  preventing  that  language 
from  a  decay,  into  which  it  must  otherwise  have  fallen  :  and  to  these  you 
add  the  severe  political  grievances,  and  the  still  more  cruel  miserable 
inducement  to  a  strict  association,  the  community  of  affliction  and 
wretchedness,  more  than  can  be  found  in  either  France  or  Grermany, 
and  yet  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  a  constitution  boasted  to  l>e  free.  You 
will  smile,  no  doubt,  at  these  observations  as  being  unseasonable  as  well 
as  exaggerated.  To  the  first  I  must  plead  guilty :  but  for  the  latter, 
there  certainly  is  some  truth  in  it ;  would  to  Heaven  there  was  not  so 
much!" 

13i«re  18  life,  spirit  and  vivacity  in  this  account  of  his  visit  to 
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Hampton  Court,  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces  near  London,  to  whicb 
the  public  at  large,  as  its  true  proprietors,  have  free  admission  now: 

"  The  seryant  who  showed  os  the  apartmeats,  which  were  very  splen- 
did, gave  us  a  circnmstaatlal  detail  of  the  pictores,  and  the  jadgmenta 
passed  apoa  them  bj  different  coanoisseurs  :  he  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  his  manner  of  explaining  a  suite  of  tapestry,  representing 
the  Persian  war  of  Alexander :  though  a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  lesson 
well  by  rote,  and  ran  over  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  &c.,  with  a 
surprising  flippancy.  *  But  where  is  Alexander  ?'  cries  Apjohn.  *  There 
sir,  at  the  door  of  Darius's  tent,  with  the  ladies  at  his  feet'  <  Surely,' 
said  I,  '  that  must  be  Hephestion,  for  he  was  mistaken  by  the  Queen  for 
Alexander.'  'Pardon  me,  sir:  I  hope  I  know  Alexander  better  than 
that ;'  and  he  shook  his  head  in  conflrmation  of  his  opinion,  while  I  paid 
myself  the  same  compliment.  *  But  which  of  the  two  do  you  really  think 
the  greater  man  ?'  *  Greater  I  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  they  are  both  dead 
this  hundred  years.'  O  Harry !  what  a  comment  on  human  yanity  1  By 
my  soul,  there  was  the  marrow  of  a  thousand  folios  in  the  answer.  I 
oould  not  help  thinking,  at  the  instant,  what  a  paxszle  that  mighty  man 
would  be  in,  should  he  appear  before  a  committee  from  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  to  claim  those  laurels  be  thought  so  much  of,  and  be  opposed  in 
his  demand,  though  his  competitors  were  Thersites,  or  the  fellow  who 
rubbed  Bucephalns's  heels.  How  would  his  identity  be  ascertained? 
Ghflerilos,  stand  forth  ;  but  should  Msevius  contest  the  bays  with  Cherilus, 
would  a  million  of  critics  decide  the  difference  ?  What  then  must  be  the 
sentence  T  Why,  since  the  conqueror  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
slave,  let  the  chaplet  be  divided  between  them,  et  curru  servus  portetur 
eodem.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  may  my  dear  Harry  be  a  TilloteoD,  and  his 
friend  as  much  Cicero  as  Cicero  himself." 

The  following  extract  shows  how  Curran  spent  his  time  in  London. 
What  a  happy  kind  of  life,  what*a  blessed  flashing  of  mirth  and 
meditation — sport  and  study — ^fun  and  philosophy — purl  and  poli- 
ticft--shaded,  as  it  must  have  been,  with  the  constitutional  melan- 
choly which  pressed  on  him  through  life,  and  at  length  wrapped 
his  mind  in  the  darkest  folds  of  despondency  and  hopelessness, 
such  a  way  of  living  must  have  had  charms  for  one  who  liked 
variety,  and  could  accommodate  himself  to  all  phases  of  sodiety. 
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"I  hsppened  at  first  to  be  rather  anlncky  in  mj  lodgings ;  I  was  not 
aware  i>f  their  being  ritualed  exactly  nnder  the  bells  of  St.  Martin,  and 
that  I  was  to  be  eternal] j  stanned  with  the  noise  of  praying  bells,  rejoin- 
ing bells,  and  passing  bells.  I  had  the  additional  ineonyenience  of  being 
«cpoeed  to  the  conTersation  of  a  man,  no  ways  agreeable  to  me,  a  dull, 
good-natnred,  generous,  nQezperienced,  opinionated,  deep-read,  onlearned, 
dl^atatiye  sort  of  a  character,  still  more  offensiye  to  me  than  my  other 
neighbour,  the  steeple  ;  for  I  had  learned  to  endure  nnpleasing  sounds,  but 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  bear  with  a  troublesome  com- 
panion. So  I  changed  my  tabernacle  not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction 
Besides  being  disengaged  from  the  nuisances  that  infected  me  before,  I. 
baye  procured  much  better  accommodations,  on  more  reasonable  terms. 
For  the  future,  you  will  direct  to  me,  No.  9  Orange  Street,  Leicester 
Fields. 

"  Notwithstanding  a  fit  of  Illness,  which  somewhat  retarded  my  applica- 
tion in  the  beginning,  I  haye  exerted  a  degree  of  assiduity,  of  which  I 
once  thought  myself  incapable.  For  the  first  five  months  I  was  almost 
totally  a  recluse,  indeed,  too  much  so.  When  we  seclude  ourselyes  entirely 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  our  aflections  will  soon  grow  impa- 
tient of  the  restraint,  and  strongly  convince  us  that  much  of  our  happi 
ness  must  be  drawn  from  society  ;  and  if  we  exert  too  much  rigour,  how- 
ever philosophical  it  may  appear  at  the  time,  to  suppress  these  straggles, 
the  temper  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  gloomy  kind  of  apathy.  This  I  found  to 
be  my  case,  and  I  accordingly  resolved  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
dpline  I  had  over-zealously  adopted,  and  to  that  end  made  some  additions 
to  my  wardrobe,  and  purchased  a  fiddle,  which  I  had  till  then  denied 
myself.  Do'  not  think,  however,  from  my  mentioning  those  indulgences, 
that  I  have  diminished  my  hours  of  reading ;  all  I  have  done  by  the 
change  is,  employing  the  time  that  must  otherwise  be  vacant,  in  amuse- 
ment instead  of  solitude.  I  still  continue  to  read  ten  hours  every  day, 
seven  at  law,  and  three  at  history,  or  the  general  principles  of  politics; 
and  that  I  may  have  time  enough,  I  rise  at  half  after  four.  I  have  con- 
trived a  machine  after  the  manner  of  an  hour-glass,  which,  perhaps,  you 
may  be  curious  to  know,  which  wakens  me  regularly  at  that  hour.  Exactly 
over  my  head  I  have  suspended  two  vessels  of  tin,  one  above  the  other  ,* 
when  I  go  to  bed,  which  is  always  at  ten,  I  pour  a  bottle  of  water  into 
the  upper  vessel*  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bole  of  such  a  size,  as  to  let 
the  water  pass  through,  so  as  to  make  the  inferior  reservoir  overflow  in 
six  hours  and  a  half.    I  have  had  no  small  trouble  in  proportioning  those 
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▼esKlB ;  aad  I  was  still  more  pazzled  for  a  while  how  to  eo&fine  my  head, 
BO  as  to  receive  the  drop,  but  I  have  at  length  succeeded. 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  be  at  some  loss  to  guess  what  kind  of  amusement 
I  allow  myself :  why,  1*11  tell  you.  I  spend  a  couple  of  hours  every  night 
at  a  coffee-bouse,  where  I  am  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  group  of  old 
politicians,  who  meet  in  order  to  debate  on  the  reports  of  the  day,  or  to 
invent  some  for  the  next,  with  the  other  business  of  the  nation.  Though 
I  douH  know  that  sociability  is  the  characteristic  of  this  people,  yet  poli- 
tics is  a  certain  introduction  to  the  closest  intimacy  of  coffee-house 
acquaintance.  One  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  amusement  from  this  sort 
of  conversation,  and  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  devoid  of  improvement. 
Six  or  seven  old  fellows  who  have  spent  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  a 
variety  of  adventures,  and  are  united  at  last  by  no  other  principle  than  a 
common  vacancy,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  fill  up  their  time 
by  meddling  in  other  people's  business,  since  they  have  none  of  theu:  own, 
is  certainly  a  miscellany  not  unworthy  a  perusal ;  it  gives  a  facility  at 
least  of  discerning  characters,  and  what  is  no  less  useful,  enures  us  to  a 
toleration  that  must  make  our  passage  through  life  more  easy.  I  also 
visit  a  variety  of  ordinaries  and  eating-houses,  and  they  are  equally  fer- 
tile in  game  for  a  character-hunter.  I  think  I  have  found  out  the  cellar 
where  Roderick  Random  ate  shin  of  beef  for  three-pence,  and  actually 
drank  out  of  the  identical  quart,  which  the  drummer  squeezed  together 
when  poor  Strap  spilt  the  broth  on  his  legs.^' 

From  the  last  letter  in  this  collection  I  quote  a  passage,  a  little  too 
fonnal,  perhaps,  for  the  off-hand  style  of  friendly  letters,  but  show- 
ing vigour  of  thought,  feeling  and  expression : 

"  My  not  writing  to  you  since  I  came  to  England,  proceeding  wholly 
from  a  scarcity  of  any  thing  worth  communicating,  I  might  justify  a 
continuance  of  silence  from  the  same  cause.  But  yet  I  know  not  well 
how  it  happens,  there  is  something  in  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  that 
seems  peculiarly  to  demand  the  tribute  of  remembrance :  I  could  not  let 
it  pass  without  apprizing  you  that  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  : 
**  vivo  equidem,"  These  anniveftary  days  serve  as  light-houses  on  the 
great  ocean  of  tiine,  by  which  we  direct  and  compute  our  coursea  They 
alann  110  to  a  womentafj  recollection  of  the  tempests  we  have  weathered, 
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ibe  quicksands  we  have  escaped,  or  the  fortanate  gales  we  have  ei^jojred. 
If  any  of  the  stars  of  heaven  have  shone  with  propitious  ioflueQce,  we 
adore  them  for  their  benevolent  regards,  and  endeavour  to  engage  their 
superintendence  for  the  remainder  of  our  voyage. 
"  As  Yoang  says — 

*  We  Uke  no  he«d  of  Ume  but  by  its  lost  ;* 

the  moments  slide  nnperceived  away,  we  think  it  still  in  our  possession,  still 
in  being,  till  the  knell  of  our  departed  hours  startles  as  into  a  perception  of 
its  decease.  These  returning  periods  are  not  then  without  their  advantage. 
They  admonish  as,  at  least,  to  dedicate  one  day  in  the  year  to  a  little  reflec- 
tion. The  incidents  of  our  life  crowd  in  upon  our  thoughts,  the  pleasures 
we  have  found,  the  anxious  moments  we  have  spent — and  Reason,  elated 
with  the  temporary  submission  of  her  authority,  makes  a  merit  of  passing 
an  impartial  sentence,  and  of  changing,  for  an  instant,  from  the  venal 
advocate  to  the  upright  judge  of  our  passions  or  our  follies.  Then,  too, 
the  heart  coonts  over  its  attachments ;  and  if  Fate  has  blotted  out  any 
name  of  the  catalogue,  we  fix  our  expectation  with  a  more  anxioas  solid- 
tode  on  the  survivors.  When  any  of  oar  fortresses  against  the  outrages. 
of  fortune  have  sunk  into  ruin,  we  are  doubly  bound  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  those  that  remain,  lest  we  should  be  found  totally  defence- 
less in  the  day  of  danger. 

"  Thus  have  I  in  some  sort  accounted  for  my  troubling  you  with  a  let- 
ter at  this  particular  time,  as  well  as  for  the  melancholy  mood  in  which 
I  sit  down  to  write  :  in  truth  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  much  more 
dejected.  To  you,  my  dear  Harry,  I  hope  this  merry  season  has  been 
more  favourable.  And  yet,  situated  as  you  are,  you  can  scarcely  avoid 
sometimes  feeling  the  heaviness  of  time,  especially  now  when  Newmarket 
has  lost  so  many  who  might  contribute  to  enliven  it.  As  for  my  part, 
yon  can  neither  envy  nor  congratulate  my  situation  with  half  the  reason 
that  I  may  yours.  I  once  thought  that  solitude  amidst  thoosands  was  no 
better  than  a  paradox;  but  now  I  find  it  effectually  verified.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  most  dreary  of  all  solitudes  to  walk  abroad  amongst  millions, 
to  read  the  most  legible  of  all  characters,  those  written  by  fortune  or 
affliction,  in  every  face  you  meet ;  to  feel  your  heart  elated  or  depressed 
by  every  story,  and  with  the  most  disinterested  solicitude,  acknowledging 
tiie  object  for  its  fellow-creature  ;  to  have  all  these  exqaisitely  respond- 
ent sympathies  for  which  nature  has  so  finely  formed  the  bosoms  of  her 
children,  nnobeerved  and  nnavaillng.       «  *  •  •] 
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[  In  a  letter  of  nearly  the  same  date,  to  another  friend,*  he  says : 

/  "  By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall  have  relapsed  into  the 

'  same  monastic  life  that  I  led  before.    I  do  not  expect,  however, 

!  that  it  will  lean  so  heavily  bn  me,  as  I  am  now  tolerably  recov- 

ered, and  shall  continue  to  read  with  unabated  application; 
indeed,  that  is  the  only  means  of  making  solitude  supportable ; 
yet,  it  must  be  owned,  a  man  of  speculative  turn  will  find  ample 
matter  in  that  way  without  stirring  from  his  window.  It  is  here 
that  every  vice  and  folly  climb  to  their  meridian,  and  that  mor- 
tality seems  properly  to  understand  her  business.  If  you  cast  your 
eyes  on  the  thousand  gilded  chariots  that  are  dancing  the  lAyes 
in  an  eternal  round  of  foppery,  you  would  think  the  world 
assembled  to  play  the  fool  in  London,  unless  you  believe  the 
report  of  the  passing  bells  and  hearses,  which  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  they  all  made  a  point  of  dying  here.  It  is  amazing, 
that  even  custom  should  make  death  a  matter  of  so  much  uncon- 
cern as  you  will  here  find  it.  Even  in  the  house  where  I  lodge, 
there  has  been  a  being  dead  these  two  days.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  it  till  this  evening,  though  he  is  divided  from  me  only  by 
a  partition.  They  visit  him  once  a  day,  and  so  lock  him  up  till 
the  next  (for  they  seldom  bury  till  the  seventh  day),  and  there 
he  lies  without  the  smallest  attention  paid  to  him,  except  a  dirge 
each  night  on  the  JewVharp,  which  I  shall  not  omit  while  he  con- 
tinues to  be  my  neighbour." 

It  was  during  his  attendance  at  the  Temple  that  Mr.  Curran 
made  the  first  trial  of  his  rhetorical  powei-s.  He  frequented  a 
debating  society  that  was  composed  of  his  fellow-students.  His 
first  attempt  was  unsuccessftil,  and  for  the  moment  quite  di&- 
heartened  him.  He  had  had  from  his  boyhood  a  considerable 
precipitation  and  confusion  of  utterance,  from  which  he  was 
denominated  by  his  school-fellows  "stuttering  Jack  Curran." 
This  defect  he  had  labored  to  remove,  but  the  cure  was  not  yet 

•  Jeremiah  Keller,  E>q.,  a  member  of  the  Irlihbar.— 0. 
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complete.  From  the  agitation  of  a  first  effort  he  was  unable  to 
pronounce  a  syllable ;  and  so  little  promise  did  there  appear  of 
his  shining  as  a  speaker,  that  his  friend  Apjohn  said  to  him,  ^  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  your  capacity ;  confine  yourself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  you  will,  to  a  certainty,  become  an  eminent 
<diamber  counsel;  but,  depend  upon  it, nature  never  intended  you 
for  an  orator."  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  this  advice  was  disre- 
gaided:  he  continued  to  attend  the  above  and  other  debating 
dubs^  at  one  of  which,  during  a  discussion,  some  personal  and 
irritating  expressions  having  been  levelled  at  him,  his  indignation, 
and  along  with  it  his  talent,  was  roused.  Forgetting  all  his 
timidity  and  hesitation,  he  rose  against  his  assailants,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed  to  his  hearers  and  to  himself  that  style  of 
original  and  impetuous  oratory,  which  he  afterwards  improved 
into  such  perfection,  and  which  now  bids  fair  to  preserve  his 
name.  He  used  often  to  entertain  his  friends  by  detailing  this 
event  of  his  mind's  having  "  burst  the  shell."  The  following 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  once  related  it;  for  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  his  colloquial  powers  was  the  novelty  that  he 
cotdd  give  to  the  same  facts  upon  every  repetition :  he  adorned  a 
favorite  anecdote,  as  a  skilful  musician  would  a  favorite  air,  by  an 
endless  variety  of  unpremeditated  ad  libitum  graces. 

One  day  after  dinner,  an  acquaintance,  in  speaking  of  his 
eloquence,  happened  to  observe  that  it  must  have  been  bom 
with  him.  "  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  it  was 
not ;  it  was  born  three  and  twenty  years  and  some  months  after 
me ;  and,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  listen  to  a  dull  historian,  you 
shall  have  the  history  of  its  nativity. 

**  When  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debat- 
ing club — poor  Apjohn,  and  Duhigg,*  and  the  rest  of  them  I 
they  have  all  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  but  my  own  busy  hour 
will  soon  be  fretted  through,  and  then  we  may  meet  again  behind 
the  scenes.    Poor  fellows !  they  are  now  at  rest ;  but  I  still  can 

•  Th«  lato  B.  T.  DoUgg,  bq.,  of  the  Iriih  B«r.— 0. 
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see  them,  and  the  glow  of  honest  bustle  on  their  looks,  as  thej 
arranged,  their  little  plan  of  honourable  association  (or,  as  Pope 
would  say,  ^gave  their  little  senate  laws'),  where  ail  the  great 
questions  in  ethics  and  politics  (there  were  no  gagging^bills  in 
those  days)  were  to  be  discussed  and  irrevocably  settled.  Upon 
the  first  night  of  our  assembling,  I  attended,  my  foolish  heart 
throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  being  styled  *the  learned 
member  that  opened  the  debate,'  or  *  the  very  eloquent  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down.'  All  day  the  coming  scene  had 
been  flitting  before  my  fancy,  and  cajoling  it ;  my  ear  already 
caught  the  glorious  melody  of  *  hear  him,  hear  him !'  Already  I 
was  practising  how  to  steal  a  cunning  side-long  glance  at  the 
tear  of  generous  approbation  bubbling  in  the  eyes  of  my  little 
auditory ;  never  suspecting,  alas !  that  a  modern  eye  may  have  so 
little  aflSnity  with  moisture  that  the  finest  gunpowder  may  be 
dried  upon  it.  1  stood  up — ^the  question  was  Catholic  claims  or 
the  slave  trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget  which,  but  the  difterence, 
you  know,  was  never  very  obvious — ^my  mind  was  stored  witli 
about  a  folio  volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a  preface,  and  for 
want  of  a  preface  the  volume  was  never  published.  I  stood  up, 
trembling  through  every  fibre ;  but  remembering  that  in  tliis  I 
was  but  imitating  Tully,  I  took  courage,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded almost  as  far  as  *  Mr.  Chairman,'  when  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  me. 
There  were  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little  room  could 
not  have  contained  as  many  more;  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic- 
struck  imagination,  as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in  nature,  and 
assembled  millions  were  gazing  upon  me  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. I  became  dismayed  and  dumb;  my  friends  cried  ^hear 
him!'  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear.  My  lips,  indeed,  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  articulation,  but  I  was  like  the  unfor- 
tunate fiddler  at  the  fair,  who,  upon  coming  to  strike  up  the  solo 
that  was  to  ravish  every  ear,  discx)vered  that  an  enemy  had  mali- 
ciously soaped  his  bow ;  or  rather  like  poor  Punch  as  I  once  saw 
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him  (and  how  many  like  him  have  I  seen  in  our  old  House  of 
Ck>mmon8 !  but  it  is  dead,  and  let  us  not  disturb  its  ashes)  grimac^ 
ing  a  soliloquy,  of  which  his  prompter  behind  had  most  indis- 
creetly neglected  to  administer  the  words.  So  you  see,  sir,  it 
was  not  born  with  me.  However,  though  my  friends,  even 
Apjohn,  the  most  sanguine  of  them,  despaired  of  me,  the  cacoetket 
loquendi  was  not  to  be  subdued  without  a  struggle.  I  was  for 
the  present  silenced,  but  I  still  attended  our  meetings  with  the 
most  laudable  regularity,  and  even  ventured  to  accompany  the 
others  to  a  more  ambitious  theatre,  *the  Devils  of  Temple  Bar;' 
where  truly  may  I  say,  that  many  a  time  the  DeviFs  own  work 
was  going  forward.  Here,  warned  by  fatal  experience  that  a 
man's  powers  may  be  overstrained,  I  at  first  confined  myself  to  a 
simple  '  ay  or  no,'  and  by  dint  of  practice  and  encouragement, 
brought  my  tongue  to  recite  these  magical  elements  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  with  *  such  sound  emphasis  and  good  discre- 
tion,' that  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  had  completed  my  education  for 
the  Irish  senate. 

^^Such  was  my  state,  the  popular  throb  just  be^nning  to 
revisit  my  heart,  when  a  long  expected  remittance  arrived  from 
Newmarket ;  Apjohn  dined  with  me  that  day,  and  when  the  leg 
of  mutton,  or  rather  the  bone,  was  removed,  we  offered  up  the 
libation  of  an  additional  glass  of  punch  for  the  health  and  lengili 
of  days  (and  heaven  heard  the  prayer)  of  the  kind  mother  that 
had  remembered  the  necessities  of  her  absent  child.  In  tlie 
evening  we  had  repaired  to  *  the  Devils.'  One  of  them  was  upon 
his  legs ;  a  fellow  of  whom  it  was  impossible  to  decide,  whether 
he  was  most  distinguished  by  the  filth  of  his  person  or  by  the 
flippancy  of  his  tongue ;  just  such  another  as  Harry  Flood 
would  have  called  *  the  highly  gifted  gentleman  with  the  dirty 
cravat  and  greasy  pantaloons.'*      I  found  this  learned  personage 

•  Mr.  Carran  here  alluded  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flood's  ctutom  of  dlstlngulthlnflr  the 
fpeakera  at  the  London  Debating  Societiea  by  sach  ludicroas  detcrlpttons  of  their  drew, 
aa  **  the  eloquent  friend  to  reform  in  the  threadbiire  coat,"  "  the  able  lupporter  of  the 
present  ministrj  with  the  new  pair  of  boots,"  Ac.— C. 
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in  the  act  of  calumniating  chronology  by  the  most  preposterous 
anachronisms  (and  as  I  believe,  I  shortly  after  told  him)  traduc- 
ing the  illustrious  dead  by  affecting  a  confidential  intercourse 
with  them,  as  he  would  with  some  nobleman,  his  very  dear/riendy 
behind  his  back,  who,  if  present,  would  indignantly  repel  the 
imputation  of  so  insulting  an  intimacy.  He  descanted  upon 
Demosthenius,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  forum ;  spoke  of  Tully  as 
the  famous  cotemporary  and  rival  of  Cicero ;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  one  half  hour,  transported  the  straits  of  Marathon  three 
several  times  to  the  plains  of  Thermopylae.  Thinking  that  I 
had  a  right  to  know  something  of  these  matters,  I  looked  at  him 
with  surprise ;  and  whether  it  was  the  money  in  my  pocket,  or 
my  classical  chivalry,  or  most  probably  the  supplemental  tumbler 
of  punch,  that  gave  my  face  a  smirk  of  saucy  confidence,  when 
our  eyes  met,  there  was  something  like  wager  of  battle  in  mine ; 
npon  which  the  erudite  gentleman  instantly  changed  his  invec- 
tives against  antiquity  into  an  invective  against  me,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  few  words  of  friendly  counsel  (korresco  re/erens)  to 
'  Orator  Mum,'  who  he  doubted  not  possessed  wonderful  talents 
for  eloquence,  although  he  would  recommend  liim  to  show  it  in 
future  by  some  more  popular  method  than  his  silence.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  I  believe  not  entirely  without  effect ;  for  when 
sitting  down,  I  whispered  my  friend,  that  I  hoped  he  did  not 
think  that  my  dirty  antagonist  had  come  *  quite  clean  oflf  ?'  *  On 
the  contrary,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  *  every  one  around  me  is 
declaring  that  it  is  the  first  time  they  ever  saw  him  so  well 
dressed.'  So,  sir,  you  see  that  to  try  the  bird,  the  spur 
must  touch  his  blood.  Yet^  after  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might  have  continued  a  mute  to  this 
hour ;  so  for  the  honor  of  the  art,  let  us  have  another  glass." 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Curran  made  upon  this  occasion  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  more  substantial  reward  than  the 
applauses  of  his  hearers ;  the  debate  was  no  sooner  closed  than 
the  president  of  the  society  dispatched  his  secretary  to  the  eloquent 
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BtraDger,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  his  company  to  partake  of  a  cold 
€ollatUm,  which  proved  to  condst  of  bread  and  cheese  and  por- 
ter; but  the  public  motives  of  the  invitation  rendered  it  to  the 
guest  the  most  delicious  supper  that  he  had  ever  tasted. 

From  this  time  till  his  final  departure  from  London,  Le  was  a 
regular  attendant  and  speaker  at  debating  clubs;  an  exercise 
which  he  always  strongly  recommended  to  every  student  of  elo- 
quence, and  to  which  he  attributed  much  of  his  own  skill  and 
facility  in  extemporaneous  debate.  He  never  adopted  or  approved 
of  the  practice  of  committing  to  memory  intended  speeches,  but 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  his  mind  with  ample  notes  of  the 
leading  topics,  and  trusted  to  the  occasion  for  expression. 

The  society  that  he  latterly  most  frequented  was  the  well-known 
Robin  Hood.  He  also  sometimes  attended  a  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions,  which  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings 
at  the  Bro¥n[i  Bear  in  the  Strand,  and  resorted  to  by  persons  of 
every  persuasion,  and  by  many  who  were  honorary  members  of 
all  faiths.  Whenever  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
the  subject  of  debate,  he  uniformly  supported  them.  From  his 
zeal  in  their  cause,  and  from  his  dress  (a  brown  surtout  over 
black),  he  was  supposed  by  strangers  to  be  a  young  priest  of  that 
Order,  and  was  known  in  the  club  by  the  name  of  "'  the  little  Jesuit 
from  St  Omers."* 

Among  Mr.  Curran's  juvenile  productions  was  a  poem  of  some 
length,  written  while  he  was  at  the  Temple ;  it  is  entitled,  '^  On 
Friendship,"  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Weston,  of  Newmarket  When 
we  consider  the  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  oratory,  to  which  an 

^  The  Mine  leal  for  the  emandpatloa  of  the  Roman  Catholics  which  distinguished  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  produced  similar  mistakes  among  strangers  upon  the  suhlect  of  his 
religion.  When  he  was  at  Paris,  in  1814,  he  accompanied  some  friends  to  see  Cardinal 
Vesch^s  gallery  of  paintings.  The  Frenchman  in  attendance  there  was  a  good  deal 
struck  by  Mr.  Curran's  obserrations,  and,  upon  the  latter*s  retiring  before  the  others, 
asked,  with  some  curiosity,  who  he  was.  As  soon  as  he  heard  his  name,  **  Ah  !**  said  he, 
with  great  surprise,  **Je  royois  blen  qu'il  aroit  beauooup  d'esprlt,  mais,  mon  Dieul  Je 
D*anroIs  jamais  soupconne  que  ce  petit  monsieur  Axt  U  grand  C€ttkoHqu€  Irian- 
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ezceas  of  fervor  and  imaginatioii  has  been  bj  some  imputed  as 
its  imperfection,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  those  qualities 
predominating  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  subjects  to 
which  they  so  peculiarly  belong ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  From 
his  youth  to  his  old  age,  he  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity;  but  in  little  of  it  do  we  meet  with 
that  sustained  ardour,  with  those  fearless  conceptions,  and  that 
diction  teeming  with  imagery,  which  distinguish  his  other  produc- 
Uons.  When  he  occupied  himself  with  poetry,  he  appears  to  have 
considered  it  rather  as  a  recreation  to  soothe  himself  than  as  a 
means  of  exciting  others.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
instances  (which,  however,  prove  his  poetic  capacity,  had  he  anxi- 
ously cultivated  it),  his  verses  are,  in  general,  placid,  familiar,  and 
unaspiring,  seldom  venturing  beyond  expressions  of  established 
form,  and,  for  the  most  part,  contented  with  those  sentiments 
of  obvious  tenderness  to  which  no  mind  of  any  sensibility  is  a 
stranger.  The  opening  of  the  poem  on  Friendship  is  here  inserted^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  concluding  image,  which  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
(among  others)  particularly  admired. 

Here,  OQ  these  banks,  where  many  a  bard  has  sung, 
While  Tbames,  in  listening  silence,  flowed  along, 
Where  friendship's  flame  inspir-d  the  glowing  verse, 
To  hail  the  triumph,  or  to  mourn  the  hearse  ; 
On  the  same  spot  where  weeping  Thompson  paid 
The  last  sad  tribute  to  his  Talbot- s  shade, 
A  humbler  muse,  bj  fond  remembrance  led, 
Bewails  the  absent,  where  he  mourned  the  dead. 
Nor  differ  much  the  subjects  of  the  strain, 
^Vhether  of  death  or  distance  we  complain  ; 
Whether  we're  sundered  by  the  final  scene, 
Or  envious  seas  disjoining  roll  between  ; 
Absence,  the  dire  effect,  is  still  the  same, 
And  death  and  distance  differ  but  in  name  : 
Yet  sure  they're  different,  if  the  peaceful  grave 
From  haunting  thoughts  the  low-laid  tenant  save, 
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While  ia  this  breathing  death  refleetioa  lirci, 

And  o'er  the  wreck  of  happiness  sarrives. 

Alaa !  my  friend,  were  Providence  inclined 

(In  unrelenting  wrath  to  hnman  kind) 

To  take  back  every  blessing  that  she  gave, 

From  the  wide  rain,  she  woald  memory  save, 

Else  would  severest  ills  be  soon  o'erpast, 

Or  kind  oblirion  bury  them  at  last : 

But  Afemori/t  with  more  than  Egypt^s  art. 

Embalming  every  grief  that  wounds  the  fieart. 

Sit*  at  the  altar  the  hath  raised  to  Wo, 

And  feeds  the  source  whence  tears  for  ever  flow. 

In  the  course  of  this  poem,  allusions  are  made  to  the  writer*s 
ftiture  career  in  public  life ;  and  those  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  sneer  at  the  mention  of  political  integrity,  will  be  gratified  to 
ohserve  how  completely,  in  the  present  instance,  the  visions  of  the 
poet  were  realized  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  man. 

But  in  his  country's  cause,  if  patriot  zeal 
Excite  him,  ardent  for  the  public  weal, 
With  generous  warmth  to  stem  corruption's  rage, 
And  prop  the  fall  of  an  abandon'd  age, 
Bold  in  the  senate,  he  confronts  the  band 
Of  willing  slaves  that  sell  their  native  land ; 
And,  when  the  mitred  hireling  would  persuade 
That  chains  for  man  by  Heaven's  high  will  were  made^ 
Or  hoary  jurist,  in  perversion  wise. 
Would  sap  the  laws,  and  on  their  ruin  rise. 
While  the  mute  'squire  and  star-enamonr'd  beau 
.^.^Are  base  in  all  they  can— an  "ay  "  or  "  no  I" 
With  equal  scorn  he  views  the  venal  train, 
And  sordid  bribe  that  such  a  tribe  can  gain. 

And  a  little  further  on ; 

But  If  oppression  lord  it  o'er  the  land, 

An4  fPfP^  9XovLe  can  lawless  force  withstandf 
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Fearlen  he  follows  where  his  coaatry  calls, 
AQd  lives  with  freedom,  or  with  glorj  falls ; 
He  gives  that  shackle  he  disdains  to  wear, 
For  eadless  fame,  nor  thinks  the  purchase  dear. 

This  may  not  be  very  good  poetry,  but  it  evinces,  what  is  more 
honorable  to  the  writer,  and  what  was  in  those  days  of  more  value 
to  Ireland  than  good  poetry,  an  indignant  sense  of  her  condition, 
and  an  impatience  to  redress  it.  It  will  hereafter  appear  how  far 
he  fulfilled  the  engagements  of  his  youth. 

From  the  above  and  similar  productions,*  and  from  the  indica- 
tions of  talent  that  his  ordinary  conversation  afforded,  great  hopes 
were  now  entertained  of  him.  According  to  all  the  accounts  of 
those  who  knew  him  at  this  time,  his  colloquial  powers  were  even 
then  of  a  very  high  order.  Having  no  hereditary  fortune  or 
powerful  connections  on  which  to  depend,  and  having  embraced 
an  ambitious  and  hazardous  profession,  where,  without  the  reputa- 
tion of  superior  ability,  there  was  little  prospect  of  success,  he 
appears  to  have  habitually  exerted  himself  upon  every  occasion  to 
substantiate  his  claims,  and  justify  his  choice.  The  following 
judgment  was  passed  upon  him,  at  this  period,  by  his  future 
father-in-law,  Dr.  Richard  Creagh,  of  Newmarket,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  whose  prediction,  in  the  present  instance, 
has  been  so  completely  verified.  After  mentioning,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  the  future  ornament  of  the  Irish  bar,  as  ^*  a  young  man  of 
this  town,  one  Jack  Curran,"  he  proceeds,  "take  his  character 
from  me.  He  possesses  a  good  understanding;  is  an  excellent 
scholar;  has  some  taste,  and,  for  his  years,  I  think,  a  tolerable 
judgment ;  has  uncommon  abilities ;  is  a  proficient  in  mumc ;  has 
received  an  university  education ;  is  now  preparing  for  the  bar,  for 

^  Daring  the  two  jears  that  preceded  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  wrote,  besides  the 
poem  of  **  Friendship,"  "Lines  upon  Tistting  the  Cave  of  Pope,"  and  "Lines  apon  th« 
poisoning  a  stream  at  Frenehay  "  (where  be  had  been  drlren  by  foul  winds,  in  one  of 
hie  passages  from  England  to  Ireland),  which  he  composed  for  the  parpose  of  expreising 
bit  gratitude  to  a  family  of  that  place,  who  had  glren  him  a  rery  hospltabla  r«e«p- 
ttQRj-H). 
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wliich  profession  he  possesses  extraordinary  talents,  and  will  disap- 
point all  his  friends  if  he  does  not  distinguish  himself  there.  As 
far  as  I  can  observe,  he  seems  to  be  extremely  cheerful  and  good- 
natured,  and  is  remarkable  pleasant  in  conversation.*** 

In  a  letter  of  about  the  same  date  from  one  of  Mr.  Curran's 
earliest  friends,  Mr.  Hudson,f  we  find  similar  expectations  prevail ; 
alluding  to  the  melancholy  that  ran  through  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  the  other,  he  says — "  Consider,  now  and  then,  Jack, 
what  you  are  destined  for ;  and  never,  even  in  your  distresses,  draw 
consolation  from  so  mean  a  thought,  as  that  your  abilities  may  one 
day  render  your  circumstances  easy  or  affluent ;  but  that  you  may 
one  day  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  justice  to  the  wronged,  to 
wipe  the  tear  from  the  widow  or  orphan,  will  afford  the  satisfac- 
tion that  is  worthy  of  a  man." 

It  would  be  injustice  to  suppress  another  passage.  Having  a 
little  before  chided  his  friend  for  neglecting  to  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  his  finances,  Mr.  Hudson  goes  on,  ^  I  think  I  shall  be  a 
man  of  no  small  fame  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  though  'tis  but 

*  Doctor  Creagh  was  a  phytlcUn,  aod  %  member  of  a  Terjr  respecUblo  family  of  tiiat 
name  in  the  connty  of  Cork.  Much  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  on  the 
Continent,  vhere  he  had  mixed  in  the  society  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  talent ;  bat 
b«  naed  often  to  declare  that,  neither  abroad  nor  at  home,  had  he  ever  met  so  dellg htfol  a 
companion  as  "  young  Jack  Curran ;"  yet,  the  conrersation  of  the  latter  was  not,  at  this 
time,  what  it  subsequently  became.  It  was  Aill  of  TiTaclty  and  of  anecdotes,  to  which  he 
could  giTe  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dramatic  efEsct;  but  it  had  not,  aa  at  a  later  period, 
those  Incessant  and  magical  transitions  from  the  most  comic  trains  of  thought  to  the 
deepest  pathos,  which  were  for  erer  bringing  a  tear  to  the  eye,  before  the  smile  was  off 
the  Up;  nor  that  sarprising  control  over  all  the  mysteries  of  language,  which  he  acquired 
by  bis  snbseqnent  habits  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  Dr.  Creagh  was  a  determined 
Whig,  and  had,  no  doubt,  an  influence  in  confirming  the  political  inclinations  of  his  son- 
in-law.  It  was  also  from  Dr.  Creagh,  who  had  spent  several  years  In  France,  and  was  an 
CJEcellent  Ireneh  scholar,  that  Mr.  Curran  derived  mach  of  his  early  taste  for  the  language 
and  literature  of  that  country.— C 

t  Mr.  Bdwsrd  Hudson,  for  a  long  course  of  years  the  most  eminent  dentist  In  lreland.~0. 
lie  bollt  a  beantifbl  mansion  near  Dublin,  and  asked  Curran  what  order  of  architec- 
ture he  should  adopt.  Gaily  smiling  at  the  dentist,  the  wit  replied,  **  The  TYtslb-an,  of 
course.**  In  allusion  to  this,  Hudson  was  commonly  spoken  of,  familiarly,  as  The  Grand 
Dote  of  Task-any  ;**  and  when  his  nephew  entered  the  military  service  of  a  foreign  eoon- 
try,  Corran  said  that  the  young  man's  first  engagement  would  naturally  be  the  Battle  of 
Ful-taak^M. 
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the  fiune  of  a  deutist,  yet  if  that  of  an  honest  man  is  added  to  it, 
I  shall  not  be  unhappy.  Write  speedily  to  me,  and  if  you  are  in 
want,  think  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  ivith  my  fortunes — ^believe  me 
I  shall  never  think  I  make  a  better  use  of  my  possessions  than 
when  such  a  friend  as  Jack  can  assist  me  in  their  uses.''  The 
amiable  and  respectable  writer  of  the  above  still  lives  [1819],  and 
if  the  union  of  the  two  characters,  to  which,  in  his  youth,  he 
Aspired,  could  confer  happiness,  he  has  been  completely  happy. 

Many  other  proofs  might  be  added  (were  it  necessary)  to  show 
that  Mr.  Curran  was,  even  at  this  period,  considered  as  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  man ;  that  he  had  already  obtained  a  very  high 
degree  of  estimation  in  the  opinions  of  every  person  of  discern- 
ment who  knew  him.  To  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  admiration 
and  of  hope  by  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends,  is,  indecil,  no 
more  than  happens  to  every  young  man  of  any  intellectual  pre- 
tensions ;  but  to  Mr.  Curran's  honour  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  friends  who  entertained  such  sentiments  towards  him 
were,  all  of  them,  those  whose  zeal  and  approbation  he  had  won 
for  himself  by  his  own  character  and  talents ;  nor  was  a  mere 
general  respect  for  the  latter  the  only  feeling  that  united  them  with 
him — they  all  appear  to  have  been  animated  by  the  most  anxious 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person.  Their  letters  to  him 
abound  with  expressions  of  more  than  usual  endearment,  with 
offers  of  pecuniary  supplies,  and  many  other  unequivocal  demon- 
strations of  the  extreme  value  in  which  they  held  him.  At  this 
period  of  life  he  used  to  pass  considerable  intervals  of  time  at  his 
native  village,  where  he  always  entered,  with  the  most  good- 
natured  vivacity,  into  all  the  little  pai-ties  and  interests  of  the 
place.  He,  whose  lofty  and  independent  spirit  was  a  few  years 
after  to  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  "  lecturing  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil,''* was  in  his  social  intercourse  so  little  fastidious  or  assuming, 
that  he  could  find  abundant  amusement  among  the  harmless  wits 
and  politicians  of  an  obscure  little  town.    Nor  were  these  mere 

*  An  expremion  of  Lord  ClareV    The  whole  scrae  Is  glren  herenfter.—C. 
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fempomy  feeUngs,  adopted  for  convenience,  and  as  evanescent  as 
the  occasions  that  excited  them — all  his  impulses  were  intensely 
social,  and,  whether  present  or  abeent,  his  heart  was  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiiends  and  companions  that  he  loved.  Uis  letters 
fitHii  the  Temple  abound  with  proofe  of  these  amiable  propensi- 
ties ;  in  none  of  them  is  the  Newmarket  circle  omitted ;  he  dedi- 
cates a  portion  of  every  day  to  thinking  of  them,  and  of  every 
letter  to  inquiries  after  their  health  and  fortunes.  This  unpretend- 
ing &cility  of  manners,  showing  how  little  natural  the  alliance 
between  superiority  of  intellect  and  austerenoss  of  demeanour, 
continued  ever  after  prominent  in  his  character;  and  from  the 
event  we  may  learn  that  such  cheerfiil,  conciliating,  and  sympa- 
thising habits  are  the  surest  road  to  lasting  friendships.  Of  these, 
few  persons  ever  enjoyed  more — the  greater  number  have  gone 
where  he  has  followed — still  a  few,  and  among  them  some  of  his 
earliest  friends,  survive ;  and  it  is  no  less  honourable  to  their  con- 
stancy than  to  his  memory,  tliat  the  same  men,  who,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  were  cheering  his  efforts,  and  admitting  him  to 
their  affections,  are,  at  this  day,  with  unabated  ardour,  mourning 
his  loss  and  cherishing  his  &me« 

The  despondency  which  Mr.  Currants  generous  correspondent 
has  just  been  seen  so  anxious  to  alleviate  was  not  merely  casual. 
Notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  from  which  a 
stranger  would  have  supposed  that  his  spirits  never  knew  depres- 
sion, he  was  all  his  life  subject  to  visitations  of  constitutional 
melancholy,  which  the  most  ordinary  accidents  excited  and  embit- 
tered; even  at  this  early  time  it  may  be  observed  constantly 
breaking  out  in  his  communications  to  his  friends.  After  having 
passed  the  long  vacation  of  1774  with  his  family  in  Ireland,  he 
thus  writes  to  one  of  them  upon  his  return  to  London : 

'^Apjohn  and  I  arrived  in  London  about  eight  o^clock  on 
Thursday.  When  I  was  set  down,  and  threw  myself  into  a  box 
ni  the  next  coffee-house  to  me,  I  think  I  never  felt  so  strangely  in 
my  life.    The  struggle  it  cost  me  to  leave  Ireland,  and  tlie  pain 
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of  leaving  it  as  I  did,  had  been  hurried  into  a  sort  of  numbnesa 
by  the  exertion  of  such  an  effort,  and  a  certain  exclusion  of 
thought,  which  is  often  the  consequence  of  a  strong  agitation  of 
mind:  the  hurry  also  of  the  journey  might  in  some  measure 
have  contributed  to  soothe  for  a  moment  these  uneasy  sensations. 
But  the  exertion  was  now  over,  the  hurry  was  past ;  the  barriers 
between  me  and  reflection  now  gave  way,  and  left  me  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  torrent;  all  the  diflSculties  I  had  encountered, 
the  happy  moments  I  had  lately  passed,  all  now  rushed  in  upon 
my  mind,  in  melancholy  succession,  and  engrossed  the  pang  in 
their  turn. 

Revolving  in  bis  alterM  soul 

Tbe  various  turns  of  chance  below, 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

**  At  length  I  roused  myself  from  this  mournful  reverie,  and, 
after  writing  a  few  words  to  Newmarket,  set  out  in  search  of  some 
of  my  old  acquaintance.  I  sought  them  sorrowing,  but  there  was 
not  even  one  to  be  found ;  they  had  either  changed  their  abodes 
or  were  in  the  country.  How  trivial  a  vexation  can  wound  a 
mind  that  is  once  depressed!  Even  this  little  disappointment, 
though  it  was  of  no  consequence,  though  it  could  not  surprise 
me,  yet  had  the  power  to  afflict  me,  at  least  to  add  to  my  other 
mortifications.  I  could  not  help  being  grieved  at  considering  how 
much  more  important  changes  may  happen  even  in  a  shorter 
time ;  how  the  dearest  hopes  and  most  favorite  projects  of  the 
heart  may  flourish,  and  flatter  us  with  gaudy  expectations  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  suddenly  disappearing,  leave  us  to  lament  over 
our  "wretchedness  and  our  credulity.  Pleased  with  the  novelty 
of  the  word,  we  fasten  eagerly  on  the  bauble,  till  satiated  with 
enjoyment,  or  disgusted  with  disappointment,  we  resign  it  with 
contempt  The  world,  in  general,  follows  our  example,  and  we 
are  soon  thrown  aside,  like  baubles,  in  our  turn.  And  yet,  dreary 
as  the  prospect  is,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  be  attached  to, 
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and  to  be  assured  of  the  attachment  of  some  worthy  affectionate 
8on]s,  where  we  may  find  a  friendly  refuge  from  the  rigours  of  our 
destiny;  to  have  even  one  congenial  bosom  on  which  the  poor 
afflicted  spirit  may  repose,  which  will  feelingly  participate  our 
joys  or  our  sorrows,  and  with  equal  readiness  catch  pleasure  from 
our  successes,  or  strive  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment.^ 

In  another  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  after,  the  same  unfortu- 
nate sensibility  is  more  strikingly  exemplified,  and  more  vigor- 
ously expressed.  In  one  passage  we  clearly  recognise  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  subsequent  style. 

**  I  this  day  left  my  lodgings ;  the  people  were  so  very  unruly 
that  I  could  stay  no  longer ;  I  am  now  at  No.  4,  in  St.  Martin's 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  not  far  from  my  former  residence.  You 
will  perhaps  smile  at  the  weakness,  yet  I  must  confess  it ;  never 
did  I  feel  myself  so  spiritless^  so  woe-begone,  as  when  I  was  pre- 
paring for  the  removal.  I  had  settled  myself  with  an  expectation 
of  remaining  till  I  should  finally  depart  for  Ireland ;  I  was  now 
leaving  it  before  that  period,  and  my  spirits  sunk  into  a  mixture 
of  peevishness  and  despondence  at  the  disappointment  I  had 
emptied  the  desk  belonging  to  the  lodgings  of  my  few  moveables, 
which  I  collected  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  prepared  to  dispose 
of  in  my  little  trunk.  Good  heavens !  in  how  many  various 
parts,  and  by  how  many  various  ways  may  the  poor  human  heart 
be  wounded !  Is  it  that  even  Philosophy  cannot  so  completely 
plunge  her  children  in  the  waters  of  wisdom,  that  an  heel,  at  least, 
will  not  be  left  vulnerable,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an 
arrow?  Is  the  fable  equally  applicable  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
body?  And  is  all  our  fimmess  and  intrepidity  founded  ulti- 
mately on  our  weakness  and  our  foibles  ?  May  all  our  giant  for- 
titude be  so  lulled  into  slumber,  as,  ere  it  awakes,  to  be  chained  to 
the  ground  by  a  few  Lilliputian  grievances,  and  held  immoveably 
by  such  alender  fetters?  Why  else  shall  we  be  unaccountably 
depressed  ?    To  leave  the  friends  of  my  heart,  to  tear  myself 
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from  their  last  affecting  £Eu-ewell,  to  turn  my  &ce  to  a  distant 
region,  separated  from  them  by  mountains,  and  oceans,  and  tem- 
pests ;  to  endure  all  this  with  something  like  calmness,  and  yet  to 
feel  pain  at  changing  from  one  street  to  another !  Strange  incon* 
sistence !  and  yet  so  it  was.  I  proceeded  very  slowly  to  fill  the 
trunk.  I  could  not  please  myself  in  the  packing.  Some  letters 
now  presented  themselves ;  I  could  not  put  them  in  without  read- 
ing. At  length  I  made  an  end  to  the  work,  and  fell  into  another 
reverie ;  I  called  to  mind  my  first  acquaintance  with  my  little 
trunk ;  I  industriously  hunted  my  memory  for  every  thing  that 
any  way  related  to  it,  and  gave  my  recollection  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  being  so  successful  in  making  me  miserable.  At  length 
I  got  it  behind  Tom  Gess,  and  saw  poor  Tom  edging  forward  to 
avoid  its  jolting,  and  longing  to  be  relieved  from  his  durance.  I  saw 
it  embark:  over  how  many  billows  was  it  wafted,  from  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol, over  how  many  miles  from  Bristol  to  London !  And  how- 
small  a  portion  of  that  distance  must  it  measure  back  to-day  1  And 
must  I  be  equally  slow  in  my  return  ?  With  such  sensations  I  left 
Mr.  Turner's,  perhaps  as  completely  miserable  as  any  man  in  London." 
Of  some  of  his  occupations,  he  gives  the  following  account : 
"  As  to  my  amusements,  they  are  very  few.  Since  I  wrote  last, 
I  went  to  one  play.  I  commonly  spend  even  more  time  at  home, 
than  I  can  employ  in  reading  of  an  improving  and  amusing  kind.* 
As  I  live  near  the  Park,  I  walk  there  some  time  every  day.  I 
sometimes  find  entertainment  in  visiting  the  diversity  of  eating- 
places  with  which  this  town  abounds.  Here  every  coal-porter  is 
a  politician,  and  vends  his  maxims  in  public  with  all  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  exerting  himself  for  the  public 
service :  he  claims  the  privilege  of  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  and 

*  Mr.  Curr&D*s  cotempor&rfea  at  the  Temple  hare  confirmed  hit  own  account  of  hi0 
hHbitf  at  that  period.  He  rose  rery  early,  studied  till  he  was  exhausted,  and  then  went 
out  in  search  of  his  fellow  students,  with  whom  he  passed  the  interral  till  the  evening, 
when  they  all  generally  repaired  to  any  debating  society  that  was  open.  During  hit 
second  year  at  the  Temple,  he  spent  a  considerable  p^.  tion  of  his  time  in  tlie  oourta  of 
Uw.— 0. 
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of  taUdng  as  load,  of  damning  the  ministry,  and  abusing  the  king, 
with  less  reserve  than  he  would  his  own  equal.  Yet,  little  as  these 
poor  people  understand  of  the  liberty  they  contend  so  warmly  for, 
or  of  the  measures  they  rail  against,  it  reconciles  one  to  their 
absurdity,  by  considering  that  they  are  happy  at  so  small  an 
expense  as  being  ridiculous;  and  they  certainly  receive  more 
{Measure  from  the  power  of  abusing,  than  they  would  from  the 
reformation  of  what  they  condemn.  I  take  the  more  satis&ction 
in  this  kind  of  company,  as,  while  it  diverts  me,  it  has  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  reconciling  economy  with  amusement. 

^  Another  portion  of  time  I  have  set  apart  every  day  for  think- 
ing of  my  absent  friends.  Though  this  is  a  duty  that  does  not 
give  much  trouble  to  many,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it,  or 
endeavour  to  confine  it,  within  proper  bounds :  I  have,  therefore, 
made  a  resolution  to  avoid  any  reflections  of  this  sort,  except  in 
their  allotted  season,  that  is,  immediately  after  dinner.  I  am  then 
in  a  tranquil,  happy  humour,  and  I  increase  that  happiness  by 
presenting  to  my  fancy  those  I  love  in  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view :  so  that  however  severely  I  treat  them  when  they 
intrude  in  the  morning,  I  make  them  ample  amends  in  the  even- 
ing ;  I  then  assure  myself  that  they  are  twice  as  agreeable,  and  as 
wise  and  as  good  as  they  really  are.'' 

The  conclusion  of  this  letter  shall  be  given,  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  incidents,  at  least  to  show  the  writer's  sensibility  to  any 
pathetic  occurrence  that  fell  in  his  way. 

"I  have  lately  made  two  acquaintances;  one  a  Frenchman, 
Dr.  Du  Garreau ;  the  other  is  a  German,  Mr.  Skell,  for  whom  I 
am  indebted  to  the  doctor.  With  this  latter  I  am  not  yet  much 
acquainted ;  the  former  is  really  a  man  of  understanding,  and,  I 
believe,  of  worth :  he  is  the  son  of  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  prac- 
tised there  himself,  as  a  physician,  for  some  time.  He  had  con- 
ceived an  afiection  for  a  young  lady  with  whom  the  difference  of 
their  religion  prevented  his  union  at  home ;  but,  alas !  I  believe 
love  is  of  no  particular  sect ;  at  least  so  the  lady  seemed  to  think, 
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for  she  quitted  France  ivith  him,  and  took  his  honour  as  the 
security  for  his  adhering  to  a  ceremony  performed  between  them 
in  Holland.  After  three  or  four  years'  residence  in  Amsterdam, 
where  I  suppose  his  practice  was  not  considerable,  he  brought  bis 
wife  and  child  to  England,  last  November.  She  survived  the 
journey  but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  the  poor  man  surrounded  by 
every  distress.  His  friends  have  pressed  him  to  return ;  but  he  is 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  remain  in  England,  rather  than  carry 
his  daughter  to  a  country  where  she  would  not  be  considered  as 
legitimate.  Rouelle  had  hinted  to  me  that  there  was  something 
singular  in  his  fortune,  but  I  did  not  know  the  particulars  till  a 
few  days  since,  that  I  breakfasted  with  him.  He  had  taken  his 
little  child  on  his  knee,  and,  after  trifling  with  her  for  a  few 
moments,  burst  into  tears.  Such  an  emotion  could  not  but  excite, 
as  well  as  justify,  some  share  of  curiosity.  The  poor  doctor 
looked  as  if  he  were  conscious  I  felt  for  him,  and  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  conceal  his  affliction.  He  kissed  his  little  orphan,  as 
he  called  her,  and  then  endeavoured  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
lamentable  detail.  It  was  the  hardest  story  in  the  world  to  be 
told  by  a  man  of  delicacy.  He  felt  all  the  difficulties  of  it ;  he 
bad  many  things  to  palliate,  some  that  wanted  to  be  justified ;  he 
seemed  fully  sensible  of  this,  yet  checked  himself  when  he  slided 
into  anything  like  defence.  I  could  perceive  the  conflict  shifting 
the  colours  on  his  cheek,  and  I  could  not  but  pity  him  and  admire 
him  for  such  an  embarrassment.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  dis- 
tresses, he  sometimes  assumes  all  the  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
is  a  very  entertaining  fellow.  These  are  the  occasions  on  which, 
we  are  almost  justified  in  repining  at  the  want  of  affluence ;  to 
relieve  such  an  heart  from  part  of  its  affliction,  surely,  for  such  a 
purpose,  it  is  not  ambitious  to  wish  for  riches.'' 

One  more  of  his  letters,  in  this  year,  shall  be  introduced,  as 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
a  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  and  respected  character,  has  sur- 
vived the  writer,  but  his  name  is,  at  his  own  request,  reluctantly 
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omitted.  The  fHendship  of  which  the  commencement  of  this 
letter  contains  a  proof,  continued  without  diminution  to  the  day 
of  Mr.  Curran's  death. 

"My  Dear  Dick:— 

"Your  packet  was  one  of  the  most  seasonable,  on  every 
account  As  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  when  I  should  repay  this 
kindness,  in  my  last,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  I  hope  you  do  n't 
expect  any  news  from  me ;  if  you  did,  I  would  be  under  a  neces- 
sity of  disappointing  you.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  gratification 
in  seeing  high  houses  or  tall  steeples,  no  ear  to  be  ravished  by 
barrel-organs,  no  public  anxiety  or  private  importance  by  which 
vanity  might  lay  hold  on  me,  no  fine  clothes,  no  abundance  of 
money,  to  recommend  me  to  the  deity  of  pleasure.  What,  then, 
can  a  poor  devil  like  me  either  see  or  hear  that  is  worth  commu- 
nicating to  a  friend  ?  In  truth,  I  think  I  am  nearly  the  same  man 
I  ever  was ;  affecting  to  look  wise,  and  to  talk  wise,  and  exhaust- 
ing most  lavishly  on  looking  and  talking,  the  wisdom  that  a  better 
economist  would  reserve  for  acting.  And  yet,  Dick,  perhaps  this 
is  natural ;  perhaps  we  are  mistaken  when  we  wonder  at  finding 
frugality,  or  even  avarice,  on  such  good  terms  with  affluence,  and 
extravagance  inseparable  from  poverty.  In  both  cases,  they  are 
effects  that  fiow  naturally  from  their  causes.  They  are  the  gen- 
uine issue  of  their  respective  parents;  who,  to  own  the  truth, 
cherish  and  preserve  their  offspring  with  a  care  truly  parental,  and 
un&ilingly  successful.  'T  is  just  so  in  wisdom,  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  man  who  has  but  a  very  small  share  of  wisdom 
(like  him  whose  purse  is  equally  shallow)  squanders  it  away  on 
every  silly  occasion ;  he  thinks  it  too  trifling  to  be  worth  hoarding 
against  emergencies  of  moment :  but  a  very  wise  man,  or  a  very 
rich  man,  acts  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to  this.  When 
the  one  has  ranged  his  sentiments  and  marshalled  his  maxims, 
and  the  other  computed  his  tens  of  thousands,  the  symmetry  of 
their  labours  would  be  destroyed  should  a  single  dogma  escape  to 
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the  banners  of  unwiseness,  or  a  single  guinea  take  its  flight  to 
supply  an  extravagance.  £ach  atom  of  the  aggregate  is  held  fast 
by  its  gravitation  to  the  whole  mass ;  hence  the  fool  is  prodigal  of 
his  little  wisdom,  and  the  sixpence  departs  in  peace  from  the 
pocket  where  it  is  not  troubled  with  the  ceremony  of  bidding 
adieu  to  another.  If  any  chance  should  make  me  master  of  some 
enormous  treasure,  I  would  not  despair  of  finding  out  its  value ; 
and  if  experience,  and  the  industry  of  my  own  folly,  shall  reap  a 
harvest  of  prudence,  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  care  in  drying 
it  for  use.  I  will  regale  myself  in  my  old  age  with  the  spirit  of 
it,  and  dispense  the  small  tea  to  those  who  may  have  occasion 
for  it." 

During  Mr.  Currants  attendance  at  the  Temple,  the  society  in 
which  he  mixed  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  his  Irish  fellow- 
students.  He  was  at  that  time  too  unknown  to  have  access  to  the 
circle  of  literature  or  fashion,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
him  that  his  obscurity  saved  him  from  those  scenes  where  he 
might  have  contracted  the  dangerous  ambition  of  soaring  when 
he  should  have  been  learning  to  fly.  Of  the  celebrated  persons 
then  in  London,  he  used  to  mention  that  he  had  seen  Goldsmith 
once  at  a  coffee-house,  Garrick  (whom  he  recollected  with 
enthusiasm)  two  or  three  times  upon  the  stage,  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, whose  dignified  appearance  made  a  very  solemn  impression 
upon  him,  upon  the  bench.  The  only  man  of  any  eminence 
that  he  came  into  personal  contact  with  was  Macklin,  the  actor, 
and  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance  was  rather  singular. 

After  Mr.  Curran  had  concluded  his  terms,  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  London  in  expectation  of  a  remittance  fi'om  Ireland, 
without  which  he  could  neither  discharge  his  arrears  at  his  lodg- 
ings, nor  return  to  his  own  country.  At  length,  just  as  his  purse 
had  attained  "  the  last  stage  of  inanition,"  he  received  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  a  banking-house  in  Lombard-street:  without 
stopping  to  examine  the  bill  minutely,  he  flew  to  present  it;  but 
the  banker  soon  discovered  that  a  necessary  indorsement  waa 
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omitted,  and  of  coune  refused  to  pay  it  Of  the  scene  npon  this 
occasion,  as  it  took  place  across  the  counter,  his  own  consternar 
tion  at  the  dreadful  tidings,  and  the  banker's  insensibility  to  his 
distress,  his  solemn  and  repeated  protestations  that  the  bill  came 
from  the  mast  respectable  merchant  in  the  butter  trade  at  Cork, 
and  the  wary  citizen's  marked  distrust  of  all  that  was  Irish,  Mr. 
Cnrran  used  to  give  a  most  dramatic  and  luxurious  description. 
Having  left  the  banker's,  and  being  without  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  he  strolled  into  St  James'  Park,  where  he  remained 
during  his  usual  dinner  hour,  considering  the  means  of  relieving 
himself  from  his  present  necessity ;  but  after  long  reflection,  he 
could  only  come  to  one  certain  conclusion,  that  the  misfortune 
could  never  have  happened  more  inopportunely,  every  one  of  his 
Irish  friends,  to  whom  alone  he  could  have  applied,  having 
quitted  London,  leaving  him  behind,  awaiting  this  remittance. 

As  he  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  exhausted  with  devising 
expedients,  he  began  to  whistle  a  melancholy  old  Irish  air ;  an 
old  gentleman  seated  at  the  other  end  (it  was  Macklin)  started  at 
the  well-known  sounds. 

"  Pray,  sir,**  said  the  stranger,  **  may  I  venture  to  ask  where 
you  learned  that  tune  ?" 

'^  Indeed,  rar,"  replied  the  whistler,  in  the  meek  and  courteous 
tone  of  a  spirit  which  affliction  had  softened,  "•  indeed  you  may, 
ar ;  I  learned  it  in  my  native  country,  in  Ireland." 

**6ut  how  comes  it,  sir,  that  at  this  hour,  while  other  people 
are  dining,  you  continue  here,  whistling  old  Irish  airs  ?" 

"  Alas !  sir,  I  too  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  of  late,  but 
to-day,  my  money  being  all  gone,  and  my  credit  not  yet  arrived,  I 
am  even  forced  to  come  and  dine  upon  a  whistle  in  the  park." 

Struck  by  the  mingled  despondence  and  playfulness  of  this 
confession,  the  benevolent  veteran  exclaimed,  '*  Courage,  young 
man!  I  think  I  can  see  that  you  deserve  better  fare;  come 
along  with  me,  and  you  shall  have  it.** 

About  ten  years  after  this  interview  Macklin  came  to  Dublin : 
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Mr.  Curran,  who  in  the  interval  had  risen  to  eminence,  was 
invited  one  evening  to  a  party  where  the  actor  was  one  of  the 
company ;  they  were  presented  to  each  other,  but  Macklin  jfailed 
to  recognize  in  the  now  celebrated  advocate  and  orator,  the 
distressed  student  in  St  James'  Park.  Mr.  Curran,  perceiving 
this,  abstained  for  the  moment  from  claiming  any  acquaintance ; 
but  he  contrived  in  a  little  time  to  introduce  a  conversation  upon 
the  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  Irishmen  so  generally 
receive  abroad  from  such  of  their  countrymen  as  they  may  chance 
to  meet ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  began  to  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened to  himself^  and  proceeded  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
scene,  and  (suppressing  the  name)  of  the  generous  old  man  who 
had  beMended  him  in  a  land  of  strangers.  A  glow  of  recollec- 
tion was  soon  observed  upon  the  player's  countenance ;  he  started, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  '*  If  my  memory  &ils  me 
not,  sir,"  said  he,  "  we  have  met  before  ?"  "  Yes,  Mr.  Macklin," 
replied  Mr.  Curran,  taking  his  hand,  "'  indeed  we  have  met ;  and 
though  upon  that  occasion  you  were  only  performing  upon  a 
private  theatre,  let  me  assure  you,  that  (to  adopt  the  words  of 
a  high  judicial  personage,  which  you  have  heard  before)  you  never 
acted  better:'* 

Before  dismissing  this  period  of  Mr.  Curran's  history,  a  few 
words  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of  the  studies,  and  intelleo- 
tual  habits  of  his  early  days ;  for,  in  consequence  of  his  not  hav- 
ing devoted  much  time  in  his  latter  years  to  books,  and  still  more 
from  the  great  predominance  of  imagination  over  learning,  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  productions  of  his  mind,  an  opinion  has  gene- 
rally prevailed  that  his  reading  was  extremely  circumscHbed,  and 
that  he  was,  from  taste  or  by  constitution,  intolerant  of  any  regu- 
lar application.    If  such  were  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  dan- 


•  These  words  wen  addressed  from  the  benoh  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  Mr.  MaeUta,  to 
nark  his  approbation  of  the  liberal  condnct  of  the  latter  In  a  cause  to  which  be  waa  a 
party,  and  which  was  tried  before  his  lordship  In  1774.  The  proceedings  in  that  laterwi* 
Ing  case  are  glren  at  length  in  Klrkman's  life  of  Maoklln.— €. 
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ger  of  the  example,  it  still  would  not  be  denied ;  the  indolent 
should  have  all  the  benefit  or  all  the  mischief  of  such  a  precedent; 
but,  in  truth,  Mr.  Curran  never  was  a  mere  gifted  idler.  He 
might  not,  indeed,  have  been  always  found  with  a  book  before 
him,  he  might  not  have  been  nominally  a  severe  student,  but  for 
the  course  of  forty  years  he  kept  his  faculties  in  perpetual  exer- 
cise ;  and  if  all  that  he  created  in  public,  or  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  had  been  composed  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  it 
would  have  scarcely  been  asserted  that  idleness  was  the  habit  of 
his  mind. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  formal  student,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  independent  of  his  dassical 
acquirements,  which  have  never  been  doubted,  his  acquaintance 
with  general  literature  was  far  from  inconsiderable ;  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  most  popular  of  the  English  poets,  his- 
torians, and  speculative  writers.  He  had,  at  the  same  age,  with 
little  assistance  but  that  of  books,  acquired  more  than  a  common 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  If  he  did  not  pursue  a  long 
consecutive  course  of  legal  reading,  he  was  yet  perpetually  making 
a  vigorous  plunge,  from  which  he  seldom  returned  without  some 
proof  that  he  had  reached  the  bottom.  For  several  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  devoted  more  of  his  mornings  and 
evenings  to  the  study  of  his  profession  than  his  most  intimate 
friends  at  the  time  could  have  believed  to  be  compatible  with  his 
convivial  habits  and  public  avocations.  His  frame  was  never 
robust^  but  it  was  extremely  patient  of  &tigue;  and  no  matter 
how  great  the  exhaustion  of  the  day,  or  the  evening,  a  very  few 
hours  sleep  completely  restored  it ;  this  natural  felicity  of  consti-  r 
tution  he  confirmed  by  early  rising,  constant  exercise,  the  daily  vj 
practice  of  cold  bathing,  and  similar  methods  of  invigorating  the 
system. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Curran,  at  the  period  of 
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his  life  at  present  under  consideration,  was  looking  to  the  bar 
alone  for  the  means  of  future  subsistence,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  he  should  have 
neglected  tlie  ordinary  arts  by  which  success  was  to  be  attained. 
According  to  the  concurring  accounts  given  by  himself  and  his 
cotemporaries,  he  neglected  none  of  them.  Eloquence  was  at  that 
time  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  one  of  the  shortest  roads  to 
eminence  at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  from  the  moment  of  the  discovery 
of  his  powers  as  a  speaker,  he  began,  and  continued,  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  His  enunciation  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  was  naturally  impeded,  his  voice  shrill,  and  his 
accent  strongly  provincial,  or  (to  use  his  own  expression)  **  in  a 
state  of  nature;'^  to  remove  these  defects,  he  adopted  the  practice 
of  daily  reading  aloud,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  of  most  studi- 
ously observing  and  imitating  the  tones  and  manner  of  more 
skilful  speakers.  The  success  of  this  exercise  and  study  was  so 
complete,  that  among  his  most  unrivalled  excellencies  as  an  orator, 
were  the  clearness  of  his  articulation,  and  a  peculiar,  uninterrupted, 
graduated  intonation';  which  whatever  was  ihe  subject,  whether 
tender  or  impassioned,  melodised  every  period.  His  person  waa 
without  dignity  or  grace — short,  slender,  and  inelegantly  propor- 
tioned. To  attain  an  action,  that  might  conceal  as  much  as  poa- 
sible  these  deficiencies,  he  recited  perpetually  before  a  mirror,  and 
selected  the  gesticulation  that  he  thought  best  adapted  to  his  im- 
perfect stature.  To  habituate  his  mind  to  extemporaneous  fluency, 
he  not  only  regularly  attended  the  debating  clubs  of  London,  but, 
both  before  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  resorted  to  a  system 
of  solitary  exercise,  of  which  the  irksomeness  cannot  be  well 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  practised  it  He  either 
extracted  a  case  from  his  books,  or  proposed  to  himself  some  origi- 
nal question ;  and*this  he  used  to  debate  alone,  with  the  same  anx- 
ious attention  to  argument  and  to  diction,  as  if  he  were  discussing 
it  in  open  court    There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  any  won- 
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der ;  but  certainly  the  person  who  early  submitted  to  these  modes 
of  labour,  and  frequently  resumed  them,  cannot  be  considered  as 
careless  or  incapable  of  application. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  some,  to  know  the  writers, 
that,  having  been  Mr.  Curran's  early  &vourites,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  an  influence  in  forming  his  style.  Some  of  his 
letters,  already  given,  discover  in  different  passages  a  preference 
for  the  manner  of  Sterne ;  a  similar  resemblance  appears  more 
frequently,  and  more  strongly,  in  several  others  of  about  the  same 
date,  which  have  not  been  introduced.  It  was  from  the  "  Letters 
of  Junius,"  that  he  generally  declaimed  before  a  glass.*  Junius 
and  Lord  BoHngbroke,  were  the  English  prose  writers,  whom  he 
at  that  time  studied  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  declamar 
tory  style.  Among  the  English  poets,  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  "  Thomson's  Seasons.*'  He  often  selected  exercises  of  delivery 
from  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  which  he  then  admired,  but  subsequently 
(and  it  is  hoped  that  few  will  attempt  to  justify  the  change)  his 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  that  noble  poem  greatly  subsided.! 
In  this  list,  the  sacred  writings  must  not  be  omitted ;  indepen- 
dent of  their  more  solemn  titles  to  his  respect,  Mr.  Curran  was 
from  his  childhood  exquisitely  alive  to  their  mere  literary  excel- 
lencies ;  and  in  his  maturer  years  seldom  failed  to  resort  to  them, 
as  to  a  source  of  the  most  splendid  and  awful  topics  of  persuasion.^  ' 

*  The  •lasle  exerctoe  that  he  most  frequently  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  improring 
ble  action  and  Intonation,  wae  the  speech  of  Anton/  over  Cssar's  body,  from  Shaktpeare't 
Jolioa  Cnsar.  This  he  considered  to  be  a  master-piece  of  eloquence,  comprising  in  itself, 
and  InTotrlng  In  iU  delivery,  the  whole  compass  of  the  art.  He  studied  it  Ineessantlj, 
and  prononnecd  it  with  great  s1[Ul,  but  though  he  delighted  his  auditors,  he  never 
entirely  aatisOed  himself;  he  nnlformly  recommended  it  as  a  lesson  to  hla  foungfrUnd9 
at  the  bar.^-0. 

t  In  criticising  Milton,  Mr.  Curran  always  dwelt  upon  what  others  have  considered 
among  the  most  splendid  and  attractive  parte  of  tiis  work,  the  scenes  in  Paradise  ;  in 
objtetlng  lo  which,  he  contended  that  the  human  characters  introduced  are  detached 
and  solititry  beings,  whose  peculiar  situation  precluded  them  from  displaying  the  various 
social  feelings  and  passions,  which  are  the  proper  stthjeete  of  poetic  emotion.  For  a 
vlfforoiu  and  eloqiient  answer  to  this  ofati«ction,  see  HasUtt'i  obtervaUo&s  on  Paradiaa 
Lost,  In  hit  Lectures  npon  the  Bnglish  Poets.— 0. 

t  Of  an  the  pfoftuM  wrlten,  Tlrgil,  whom  he  coBildend  "  Uit  prince  of  MulttTe  pottf,>* 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Mr.  Curran's  youthful  habits,  it 
is  proper  to  mention  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  occasioDallj 
mingling  in  the  society  of  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen : 
ho  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  weddings  and  wakes  of  his 
neighbourhood.  Being  from  his  infency  familiar  with  the  native 
Irish  language,  he  lost  nothing  of  whatever  interest  such  meet- 
ings could  aftbrd.  They  appear  to  have  had  considerable  influ- 
ence on  his  mind ;  he  used  to  say  himself,  that  he  derived  his 
first  notions  of  poetry  and  eloquence  from  the  compositions  of  the 
hired  mourner  over  the  dead.*  It  was  probably  amidst  those 
scenes  that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  tliat  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  character,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  so 
amusing  an  use  in  enlivening  a  company,  and  so  important  a  one 
in  confounding  a  perjured  witness.  It  may  have  been  too  in  this 
humble  intercourse  that  some  even  of  his  finer  tastes  and  feelings 
originated  or  were  confirmed.  Out  of  Ireland  the  genius  of  its 
natives  is,  in  general,  but  partly  known.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  represented  as  comical  and  impetuous,  qualities  which,  lying 
upon  the  surface,  strike  the  stranger  and  superficial  observer ;  but 
with  these  they  unite  the  deepest  sensibility.  It  is  the  latter  that 
prevails;  and  if  their  pathetic  sayings  had  been  as  sedulously 


WAS  his  farottrite.     For  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  read  Homer 
once  a  jear ;  but  the  more  congenial  tenderness  of  Virgil  attracted  him  crery  day.— O. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  English  readers,  that  the  practice  of  formal 
lamentations  orer  the  dead  is  one  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Irish,  wlitch  is  continned 
among  tlie  lover  orders  to  the  present  day.  In  the  last  century,  it  was  not  usual  upon 
the  death  of  persons  of  the  higiiest  condition.  Tlie  ceremony  is  generally  performed  by 
women,  who  receive  a  remuneration  for  compotiing  and  reciting  a  **  Coronach  '*  at  the 
wake  of  the  departed.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  these  women  used  form«*rly  to  go 
about  the  country,  to  **  look  in  "  upon  such  elderly  persons  as  might  soon  require  their 
attendance ;  and  to  remind  them,  that  whcnerer  the  hour  might  arrive,  a  noble  Coro- 
nach should  be  ready.  Mr.  Currants  father-in-law,  Dr.  Creagli,  was  so  molested  by  one  of 
these  dispiriting  Tlsitors,  and  had  such  an  aversion  to  the  usage,  that  in  the  first  will  he 
ever  made,  he  tlms  begins,  after  the  usual  preamble,  **  requesting  it  as  a  favour  of  my 
executors,  that,  neither  at  my  wake  nor  at  my  funeral,  they  will  suffer  any  of  the  aaTage 
howlings,  and  Insincere  lamentaUons,  that  are  usually  practised  upon  these  seriooa  aod 
melancholy  occasions,  bat  to  see  the  whole  of  my  burial  conducted  with  silenoe  and 
Chrlatian  decency.'*--0. 
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recorded  as  their  lively  sallies,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  can 
be  as  eloquent  in  their  lamentations  as  they  are  original  in  their 
humour.  Of  these  almost  national  peculiarities,  so  opposite,  yet 
to  constantly  associated,  Mr.  Curran's  mind  strongly  partook ;  and 
in  his,  as  in  his  country's  character,  melancholy  predominated. 
In  his  earliest,  as  well  as  his  latest  speculations,  he  declined  to 
take  a  desponding  view  of  human  affairs — ^he  appeared,  indeed, 
more  frequently  in  smiles  to  relax  his  mind,  or  to  entertain  his 
companions ;  but  when  left  entirely  to  his  original  propensities,  he 
seems  to  have  ever  wept  from  choice. 

pf  Mr.  O'Regan's  account  can  be  relied  on,  Curran's  predispo- 
sition for  eloquence  may  be  traced  to  an  event  which  occurred 
while  he  was  a  child,  at  a  wake,  in  his  native  Newmarket  The 
story  runs  thus : 

"  At  one  of  those  national  carnivals,  where  the  common  excitements  of 
Bnnff,  tobacco,  and  whiskey,  and  the  frnits  of  plundered  orchards,  are 
abundantly  supplied,  Mr.  Carran  felt  the  first  dawn,  the  new-born  light, 
and  favonrite  transport  which  almost  instantly  seized  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, and  determined  his  mind  to  the  caltivation  and  pursuit  of  oratory. 
It  was  produced  by  the  speech  of  a  tall,  finelj-shapcd  woman,  with  long 
black  hair  flowing  loosely  down  her  shoulders ;  her  stature  and  eye  com- 
manding ;  her  air  and  manner  austere  and  majestic.  On  such  occasions, 
nothing  is  prepared  :  all  arises  out  of  the  emotion  excited  by  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  objects. 

"  Some  of  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  had  made  funeral  orations  on  his  . 
merits :  they  measured  their  eulogies  by  his  bounties ;  he  was  wealthy  ; 
his  last  will  had  distributed  among  his  relations  his  fortune  and  effects ; 
bat  to  this  woman,  who  married  without  his  consent,  to  her,  his  favourite 
niece,  a  widow,  and  with  many  children,  he  carried  his  resentment  to  the 
grave,  and  left  her  poor  and  totally  unprovided  for.  She  sat  long  in 
silence,  and  at  length,  slowly,  and  with  a  measured  pace,  approaching  the 
dead  body  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  room,  with  the  sercnest  calm  of 
meditation,  laying  her  hand  on  his  forehead,  she  paused :  and,  whilst  all 
present  expected  a  passionate  and  stormy  expression  of  her  anger  and 
disappointment,  she  addressed  these  few  words  to  him  :  *  Those  of  my  kin- 
dred who  have  uttered  praises,  and  poured  them  forth  with  their  tears,  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  did  that  which,  by  force  of  obligation,  they 
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were  bonnd  to  do.  They  have  been  benefited  ;  they  have,  in  their  different 
degrees,  profited  by  that  bounty  which  he  could  no  longer  withhold.  He 
forgot,  in  his  life,  the  exercise  of  that  generosity  by  which  his  memory 
might  now  be  held  regarded  and  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  a  disinte- 
rested affection.  Such  consolation,  however,  as  these  purchased  praises 
could  impart  to  his  spirit,  I  would  not,  by  any  impiety,  tear  from  him. 
Gold  in  death  is  this  head,  not  colder  than  that  heart  while  living,  through 
which  no  thrill  of  nature  did  ever  vibrate.  This  has  thrown  the  errors  of 
my  youth,  and  of  an  impulse  too  obedient  to  that  affection  which  I  still 
cherish,  into  poverty  and  sorrow,  heightened  beyond  hope  by  the  loss  of 
him  who  is  now  in  heaven,  and  still  more  by  the  tender  pledges  he  has 
left  after  him  on  earth.  But  I  shall  not  add  to  these  reflections  the  bitter 
remorse  of  inflicting  even  a  merited  calumny;  and  because  my  blood 
coursed  through  his  veins,  I  shall  not  have  his  memory  scored  or  tortured 
by  the  expression  of  my  disappointment,  or  of  the  desolation  which  sweeps 
through  my  heart.  It,  therefore,  best  becomes  me  to  say,  his  faith  and 
honor,  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  were  just  and  exact ;  and  that  these 
may  have  imposed  a  severity  on  his  principles  and  manners.  The  tears 
which  now  swell  my  eyes  are  those  I  cannot  check  j  but  they  rise  like  bub- 
bles on  a  mountain-stream — they  burst  never  more  to  appear."] 

One  conjecture  more  shall  be  hazarded,  and  so  plea.sing  a  one, 
that  few  can  wish  it  to  be  unfounded.  It  was  probably  from  this 
early  intercourse  with  the  peasantry  of  his  country,  and  fix)m  the 
consequent  con\dction  of  their  unmerited  degradation,  that  sprang 
that  unaftected  soul-felt  sympathy  for  their  condition,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  Mr.  Curran's  politicar'cn*8&er.  Upon  this  subject,  it  was 
evident  that  his  heart  was  deeply  involved.  From  them,  notwith- 
standing much  temptation  and  many  dangers,  his  aflfections  never 
wavered  for  an  instant.  From  the  first  dawn  of  political  obliga- 
tion upon  his  mind  to  his  latest  hour  (an  interval  of  more  than 
half  a  century),  he  never  thought  or  spoke  of  them  but  with 
tenderness,  and  pity.     At  the  bar,  in  the  senate,*  on  the  bench, 

*  Upon  one  occasion,  allwlinff  in  parliament  to  the  general  apathy  of  the  ministry  to 
fhe  condition  of  tlie  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  he  observed :  "lam  sorry  to  see  that 
the  rays  of  the  honoarable  member^s  panegyric  were  not  vertical ;  Illce  the  beams  of  th« 
morning,  they  courted  the  mountain-tops,  and  left  the  valleys  unlUuminated— they  fdl 
only  upon  the  great,  while  the  miserable  poor  were  left  in  the  thmde.^—Debatet  in  JrUk 
BofiM  qf  CommatUy  1787.— C. 
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urndst  biA  family  and  friends,  or  in  the  society  of  the  moat  illua* 
trions  personages  of  the  empire,  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  peasant 
were  remembered,  and  their  cause  pleaded  with  an  energy  and 
reality  that  proved  how  well  he  knew,  and  how  deeply  he  felt  for, 
that  class  whose  calamities  he  deplored.  ^  At  any  time  of  my  life," 
said  he,  *^  I  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  well  as  others,  have  tied 
up  my  countrymen  in  bundles,  and  sold  them  at  the  filthy  market 
of  corruption,  and  have  raised  myself  to  wealth  and  station,  and 
remorse — to  the  envy  of  the  foolish,  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise ; 
but  I  thought  it  more  becoming  to  remain  below  among  them,  to 
mourn  over  and  console  them;  or,  where  my  duty  called  upon 
me,  to  reprimand  and  rebuke  them,  when  they  were  acting 
against  themselves." 

In  some  of  the  published  accounts  of  Mr.  Curran's  life,  it  has 
been  stated  that,  when  at  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  while  strug- 
gling into  notice  at  the  bar,  he  derived  part  of  his  subsistence 
from  contributions  to  literary  works ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  foun- 
dation. During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  London,  his  means 
were  supplied  partly  by  his  relatives  in  Ireland,  and  partly  by 
some  of  his  more  affluent  companions,  who  considered  his  talents 
a  sufficient  security  for  their  advances.  In  the  second  year,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Dr.  Creagh  already  mentioned;  her 
portion  was  not  considerable,  but  it  was  so  carefully  managed,  and 
his  success  at  the  bar  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  ever  after  a 
stranger  to  pecuniary  difficulties. 

It  may,  too,  be  here  observed  that,  had  he  been  originally  more 
favoured  by  fortune,  his  prospect  of  distinguished  success  in  his 
profession  might  not  have  been  so  great  There  is,  perhaps,  fully 
.1^  much  truth  as  humour  in  the  assertion  of  an  English  judge, 
that  a  barrister^s  first  requisite  for  attaining  eminence  is  ^^not  to  be 
-rnrtk  a  shillinrf.'"*    The  attractions  of  the  bar,  when  viewed  from 

*  The  Itrarni'd  Judge  allndcd  to,  upon  being  asked  **  What  eoodueed  most  to  a  barris- 
ter's success?"  Is  srild  10  have  replied/* that  barristers  iixeceeded  by  maaj  methods; 
some  by  great  Lilents,  some  hj  high  conneetIor.s,  some  by  a  miracle,  bat  th«  ma^rUy  hy 
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a  distance,  will  dazzle  and  seduce  for  a  while.  To  a  young  and 
generous  spirit,  it  seems,  no  doubt,  a  proud  thing  to  mix  in  a 
scene  where  merit  and  talent  alone  are  honoured,  where  he  can 
emulate  the  example,  and  perhaps  reach  the  distinctions  of  our 
Hales,  and  Holts,  and  Mansfields.  But  aU  this  fancied  loveliness 
of  the  prospect  vanishes,  the  moment  you  approach  and  attempt 
to  ascend.  As  a  calling,  the  bar  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  and, 
after  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  by,  the  most  repelling. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  violence  of  the  competition,  which  alone 
renders  it  the  most  hazardous  of  professions,  the  intellectual 
labour,  and  the  unintellectual  drudgery  that  it  involves,  are  such 
as  few  have  the  capacity,  or,  without  the  strongest  incitements, 
the  patience  to  endure.  To  an  active  and  philosophic  mind,  the 
mere  art  of  reasoning,  the  simple  perception  of  relations,  whatever 
the  subject  matter  may  be,  is  an  exercise  in  which  a  mind  so  con- 
stituted may  delight ;  but,  to  such  a  one,  the  study  of  the  law  has 
but  little  to  offer.  If  the  body  of  Euglish  law  be  a  scientific  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  long  time  a  secret  to  the  student :  it  has  few  immuta- 
ble truths,  few  master-maxims,  few  regular  series  of  necessary  and 
nicely  adapted  inferences.  In  vain  will  the  student  look  for  a 
few  general  principles,  to  whose  friendly  guidance  he  may  trust, 
to  conduct  him  unerringly  to  his  object:  to  him,  it  is  all  perplex- 
ity, caprice,  and  contradiction* — arbitrary  and  mysterious  rules, 
of  which  to  trace  and  comprehend  the  reasons  is  the  work  of 
years — forced  constructions,  to  which  no  equity  of  intention  can 
reconcile — ^logical  evasions,  from  which  the  mind^s  pride  indig- 
nantly revolts— of  all  tliese,  the  young  lawyer  meets  abundance  in 
his  books;  and  to  encounter  and  tolerate  them,  he  must  have 

*  This  was,  at  least,  what  Mr.  Curran  foand  it.    In  his  poem  on  "  Friendship,**  already 
mentioned,  he  says : 

"  Oft,  when  condemn'd  ^midst  Oothic  tomes  to  pour, 
And,  dubious,  con  th'  embarras*d  sentence  o^er. 
While  meteor  meaning  sheds  a  sickly  ray 
Through  the  thiclc  gloom,  then  vanishes  away, 
With  the  duU  toU  tired  out,  th*  indignant  mind 
Bursts  from  the  yoke,  and  wanders  unconflned.'*--C. 
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some  stronger  inducement  than  a  mere  literal  ambition  of  learn- 
ing or  of  fame.  We*  consequently  find  that  there  is  no  other 
profession  supplying  so  many  members  who  never  advance  a  single 
step ;  no  other  which  so  many  abandon,  disgusted  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  sacrifices  that  it  exacts. 

To  these  fearful  pursuits,  Mr.  Gurran  brought  every  requisite  of 
mind  and  character,  and  education,  besides  the  above  and  grand 
requisite  of  want  of  fortune.  Instead  of  being  smprised  at  his 
eminent  success,  the  wonder  would  have  been  if  such  a  man  had 
failed.  Having  acquirements  and  hopes,  and  a  station,  above  his 
circumstances,  to  hold  his  ground,  he  could  not  allow  his  powers 
to  slumber  for  a  moment  His  poverty,  his  pride,  a  secret  coneci- 
ousness  of  his  value,  and  innate  superstitious  dread  of  obscurity, 
**  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  kept  him  forever  in  motion, 
and  impatient  to  realize  his  own  expectations,  and  the  predictions 
of  those  friends  by  whom  his  efforts  were  applauded  and  assisted. 

It  appears,  in  a  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  from  the  Temple, 
that  he  had,  for  a  while,  an  idea  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the 
American  bar.  "  Mrs.  W.,"  says  he,  "  concluded  her  letter  with 
mentioning  her  purpose  of  revisiting  America,  and  repeating  her 
former  advice  to  me  on  that  subject.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  totally 
undetermined*  I  may  well  say,  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  that 
*  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.'  The  scheme  might  be  attended 
with  advantage ;  yet  I  fear  my  mother,  especially,  would  not  be 
easily  reconciled  to  such  a  step.''  But  he  soon  abandoned  the 
idea ;  for,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  weeks  after,  he  says :  ^*  As  to  the 
American  project,  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  the 
motives  are  now  no  more,  and  that  the  design  has  expired  of  conse- 
quence. I  have  been  urged  to  be  called  to  that  bar,  and  my  chief 
inducement  was  my  friendship  for  Mrs.  W.,  to  whom  I  might  be 
useful  in  that  way ;  but  there  is  so  little  likelihood  of  her  going, 
that  I  shall  scarcely  have  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  that 
motive  to  my  attachment  for  Ireland." 

8* 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Mr.  Carran  called  to  the  Irish  Bar— DlssfmllarlUei  between  that  and  the  Xoflith  Bar— 
Cansef  of  the  Difference. 


Mr.  Curran  was  called  in  Michaelmas  term,  1775,  to  the  Irish 
bar,  which  was  to  occupy  so  distinguished  a  portion  of  his  future 
life ;  but  as  the  genius  and  habits  of  that  bar,  during  the  whole 
of  his  career,  differed  in  many  particulars  essentially  from  that  of 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  those 
distinctions,  without  which  English  readers  might  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  specimens  of  his  eloquence  that  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  with  their  previous  ideas  of  forensic  oratory. 

No  person  who  has  attended  to  the  course  of  forensic  proceed- 
ings in  the  two  countries  can  have  failed  to  have  observed,  that 
while  in  England  they  are  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  carried  oa 
with  cold  and  rigorous  formality,  in  Ireland  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  marked  by  the  utmost  vivacity  and  eloquence.  The 
English  barrister,  even  in  cases  of  the  deepest  interest,  where 
powerful  emotions  are  to  be  excited,  seldom  ventures  to  exercise  his 
imagination,  if,  indeed,  long  habits  of  restraint  have  left  him  the 
capacity  to  do  so :  yet  in  the  Irish  courts,  not  only  are  such  sub- 
jects discussed  in  a  style  of  the  most  impassioned  oratory,  but 
many  examples  might  be  produced,  where  questions  more  strictly 
technical,  and  apparently  the  most  inappropriate  themes  of  elo- 
quence, have  still  been  made  the  occasion  of  very  fervid  appeals 
to  the  feelings  or  the  fancy.  This  latitude  of  ornament  and 
digression,  once  so  usual  at  the  Irish  bar,  has  been  never  known, 
and  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  Westminster  Hall.    It 
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would  be  there  accounted  no  less  new  than  extravagant  to  hear  a 
counsel  pathetically  reminding  the  presiding  judge  of  the  convi* 
vial  meetings  of  their  early  days  *  or  enlivening  his  arguments 
on  a  grave  question  of  law  by  humorous  illustration  .f  Yet  was 
all  this  listened  to  in  Ireland  with  favor  and  admiration.  It  had, 
indeed,  little  iniiuence  upon  the  decisions  of  the  bench.  The 
advocate  might  have  excited  the  smiles  or  "tears  of  his  hearers, 
but  no  legal  concessions  followed.  The  Judges  who  showed  the 
most  indulgence  and  sensibility  to  these  episodes  of  fancy  were 
ever  the  most  conscientious  in  preserving  the  sacred  stability  of 
law.  Into  the  CounseFs  mirth  or  tenderness,  no  matter  how 
digressive,  they  entered  for  the  moment  more  pleased  than  other- 
wise with  irregularities  that  gratified  their  taste  and  relieved  their 
labour ;  but  with  them  the  triumph  of  eloquence  was  but  evanes- 
cent— the  oration  over,  they  resumed  their  gravity  and  firmness, 
and  proved  bvjbeir  ultimate  decision,  that  if  they  relaxed  for  an 
instant,  it  was  from  urbanity,  and  not  from  any  oblivion  of  the 
paramount  duties  of  their  station.  The  effects,  however,  which 
such  appeals  to  the  passions  produced  (as  they  still  continue  to 
do)  upon  juries,  was  very  different ;  and  when  the  advocate  trans- 
ferred the  same  style  into  his  addresses  to  the  bench,  it  was  not 
that  his  judgment  had  selected  it  as  the  most  appropriate,  but 

•  See  Mr.  Camtn's  epoetrophe  to  Lord  ATODinore,  ehap.  ir.— 0. 

t  Of  these  ezamplee  without  number  might  be  produced  from  Ur.  Carran^s  law  arga- 
mentt.  His  published  speech  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Mr.  Justice  Johnson*8  CMe, 
b  (tdl  of  them.  Equally  striking  Instances  occur  In  his  argument  on  the  same  qoettiott 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  "  The  minister  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  might 
be  arrested  upon  the  information  of  an  Irish  chairman,  and  the  warrant  of  a  trading 
JnstSce.  Mr.  Pitt  might  be  brought  orer  here  in  vinculis.  What  to  do  f  to  see  whether 
be  can  be  bailed  or  not.  I  remember  Mr.  Fox  was  once  hereT-dnrlng  the  lifetime  of  this 
cOmtUj—MO  might  he  be  brought  over.  It  may  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
conn  trice,  for  any  man  msy  travel  at  the  public  expense ;  as,  suppose  I  gaTe  an  |rlshr 
man  In  london  a  small  assault  In  trust,  when  the  vacation  comes,  he  knocks  at  the  dwt 
of  a  trading  Justice,  and  tells  him  he  wants  a  warrant  against  the  counsellor.  What 
cooBseUor?  Oh,  sure  every  body  knows  the  counsellor.  Well,  friend,  and  what  <•  yo«c 
oame?  Thady  0*flannlgaB,  please  your  bonoor.  W|iat  eonntryman  are  yoat  Ap 
XofUsbmaa,  5y  eomtnteUoA,  Very  weU,  I  ni  dyaf  upoa  my  cocrctSMi^ent  In  IreUnd 
flbr  tbe  body  of  the  oonnseUor.'*-^. 
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because  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  relapsing  into  those  modes 
of  influencing  the  mind,  which  he  had  been  long  habituated  to 
employ  with  so  much  success  in  another  quarter. 

In  accounting  for  this  adoption  at  the  Irish  bar,  of  a  style  of 
eloquence  so  much  more  ferrid  and  poetical  than  the  severer 
notions  of  the  English  Courts  would  approve,  something  must  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  national  character.  From  what- 
ever cause  it  has  arisen,  the  Irish  are  by  temperament  confessedly 
more  warm  and  impetuous  thau  their  neighbours :  their  passions 
lying  nearer  the  surface,  their  actions  are  more  governed  by 
impulse,  and  their  diction  more  adorned  by  imagination,  than  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  colder,  more  advanced,  and 
philosophic  people.  In  addressing  persons  so  constituted,  the 
methods  most  likely  to  prevail  are  sufliciently  obvious.  The  ora- 
tor, who  knows  anything  of  his  art,  must  be  aware  that  frigid 
demonstration  alone  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  men  who  take  a 
kind  of  pride  in  regulating  their  decisions  by  their  emotions,  and 
that  a  &r  more  certain  artifice  of  persuasion  must  be  to  fill  their 
minds  with  those  glowing  topics  by  which  they  habitually  per- 
suade themselves. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  although  the  habits  of  mind 
which  must  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  succeed  in  such  a  style  of 
eloquence,  are  altogether  diflerent  from  those  involved  in  the  study 
of  the  law ;  yet  in  Ireland  they  have  never  been  deemed  incom- 
patible with  legal  occupations.  The  preparation  for  the  bar 
there  has  never  been  so  entirely  technical  as  it  usually  is  in 
England :  a  very  general  taste  for  polite  literature  and  popular 
acquirements  has  been  united  with  the  more  stem  and  laborious 
attainments  of  professional  knowledge,  and  it  is  to  this  combina- 
tion of  pursuits,  that  invigorate  the  understanding  with  those 
which  exercise  the  imagination  and  improve  the  taste,  that  must 
be  attributed  that  mass  of  varied  and  effective  talent,  which  has 
BO  long  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Iribh  bar. 

Biit  the  immediate  cause  of  that  animated  style  of  eloquence 
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that  has  of  late  years  prevailed  there,  appears  to  have  been  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  Hoose  of  Commons. 

It  was  principally  in  the  productions  of  the  eminent  leaders  in 
that  house,  that  originated  the  modem  school  of  Irish  oratory. 
In  Ireland  this  popular  style  made  its  way  from  the  senate  to  the 
bar ;  though  at  first  view  such  a  transition  may  not  seem  either 
necessary  or  natural  In  England  it  has  not  taken  place.  At  the 
time  that  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  the  pride  of  the  English  senate,  was 
exalting  and  delighting  his  auditors  by  the  majesty  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  the  intrepid  originality  of  his  diction,  Westminster 
Hall  remained  inaccessible  to  any  contagious  inspiration.  At  a 
later  period,  upon  the  memorable  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
contrast  is  brought  more  palpably  to  view.  While  the  celebrated 
prosecutors  in  that  cause  were  soaring  as  high  as  imagination 
could  find  language  to  sustain  it,  while  they  were  "  shaking  the 
walls  that  surrounded  them  with  those  anathemas  of  super-human 
eloquence,^'*  which  remain  among  the  recorded  models  of  British 
oratory,  the  lawyers,  who  conducted  the  defence,  were  in  general 
content  to  retaliate  with  tranquil  argument  and  uninspired  refutar 
tion.  Introduction,  therefore,  of  the  parliamentary  manner  into 
the  courts  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  country. 

During  that  period  when  eloquence  flourished  most  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  that  is,  for  tlie  last  forty  years  of  its  eadstence,  the 
number  of  barristers  in  the  House  of  Commons  bore  a  much 

4*  Bnkloe's  defence  of  Stockdale.  This  celebrated  advocate  may  be  adduced  in  refti- 
tatloD  of  lome  of  the  above  optnlooB,  and  It  most  be  admitted  that  In  tome  degree  he 
forms  an  exception ;  yet,  without  inquiring  now,  whether  hit  was  a  style  of  eloquence 
peealtar  to  the  individual,  or  characteristic  to  the  English  bar,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
U  differed  essentially  from  that  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  the  Irish  senate  and  at  the  Irish  bar.  If  he  had  produced 
many  such  passages  as  that  of  the  American  savsge,  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but 
his  general  strength  did  not  lie  in  the  fervour  of  his  imagination ;  it  was  by  the  vigour  of 
his  ethics  and  hislogic,  enforced  by  iUnstrations  rather  fellcitious  than  impassioned,  that 
he  brought  over  the  Judgment  to  his  side.  It  Is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  assign 
»  saperiority  to  either  style— It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  eminent  advocates  of  the  two 
htri  adopted  the  manner  that  was  best  suited  to  their  respective  countries.— 0. 
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greater  proportion  to  the  whole  than  has  heen  at  any  time  usual 
in  England.  In  those  days  the  policy  by  which  Ireland  was 
governed  being  in  the  utmost  degree  unpopular,  the  whole  patro- 
nage of  the  Irish  administration  was  necessarily  expended  ia 
alluring  supporters  of  tlie  measures  against  which  the  nation 
exclaimed.  A  majority  of  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  then  be  easily  procured,  and  for  a  long  time  such  a  majority 
had  been  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  the  government ;  but  at 
that  period  in  question,  the  increasing  influence  and  talent  of  the 
minority  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  every  method  of  oppos- 
ing them  (if  possible)  with  a  predominance  of  intellect  The 
means  of  doing  this,  it  would  appear,  were  not  to  be  found  in 
that  body  which  ruled  the  country,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the 
expedient  of  enlisting  the  rising  men  of  the  bar  in  the  service  of 
the  Administration.*  Accordingly,  every  barrister  who  had 
popular  abilities  enough  to  render  his  support  of  any  moment, 
found  a  ready  admission  into  Parliament,  iipon  the  condition  of 
his  declaring  for  the  Viceroy ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  displaying 
sufficient  talent  and  constancy,  was  certain  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

But  independent  of  those  who  were  thus  introduced  to  the 
senate,  the  bar  was  the  profession  most  generally  resorted  to  by 
the  members  or  dependents  of  the  highest  families ;  as  one  in 

*  Such  was  the  commencement  of  (among  others)  the  late  Lord  Clonmel't  fortane. 
<*The  M&rquls  of  Tovnshend  had  expressed  his  wishes  to  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford,  for  th« 
assistance  of  some  young  gentleman  of  the  bar,  on  whose  talent  and  fidelity  he  might  rely, 
in  the  aerere  parliamentary  campaigns  then  (1789)  likely  to  take  place.  Lord  Lifford, 
recommended  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  accordingly  returned  to  parliament,  to  oppose  the  partj 
led  on  by  the  celebrated  Flood."— ZTarcfy^A  I^fe  of  Lord  CharlsmonL  The  necessity 
of  calling  in  such  aid  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  education  and  talents  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy  of  the  time.  &(r  Grattan,  in  1797,  thus  mentions  the  great  improvement  In 
the  intellect  of  his  country  that  he  had  witnessed.  **  The  progress  of  the  human  mind 
In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  prodigious  in  Ireland ;  I  remember 
when  there  scarcely  appeared  a  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  any  degree  of  merit, 
which  has  not  been  traced  to  some  penon  of  note,  on  the  part  of  government  or  tha 
opposiUon ;  but  now  a  multitude  of  very  powerful  publications  appear,  ft-om  anthon 
enUrely  unknown,  of  profound  and  spirited  investigation."— i><^  to  tho  cUiatM  <^ 
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which,  without  nny  claim  of  merit,  they  could,  through  the 
influence  of  their  patrons,  obtain  situations  of  professional  emolu- 
ment, and  where,  if  they  possessed  such  a  claim,  the  road  was  so 
open  to  legal  preferment  and  to  political  distinction ;  and  con- 
sequently all  of  the  latter  description,  recommended  by  their 
talents,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  their  connexions,  found 
access  to  the  House  of  Commons,  long  before  that  period  of 
standing  and  of  professional  reputation,  at  which  the  successful 
Ekiglish  barrister  is  accustomed  or  deems  it  prudent  to  become  a 
senator. 

These  circumstances  alone  would  in  a  great  degree  account 
for  the  number  of  lawyers  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  it  should 
be  farther  observed,  that  it  was  n«t  any  particular  class  that 
looked  to  or  obtained  a  seat  in  that  assembly :  the  ambition  of 
appearing  there  was  very  general  at  the  Irish  bar ;  it  was  the 
grand  object  upon  which  every  enterprising  barrister  fixed  his 
eye  and  his  heart  This  was  the  age  of  political  speculation ;  it 
was  '*  Ireland^s  lifetime.*'  Great  original  questions  were  daily  in 
her  Parliament :  th^  struggle  between  popular  claims  and  ancient 
prerogatives  was  a  scene  where  much  seemed  likely  to  be  gained 
— by  the  venal  for  themselves,  by  the  honest  for  their  country ; 
but  whether  considered  as  a  post  of  honour  or  of  profit,  it  was 
one  to  which  men  of  colder  temperaments  than  the  Irish  ought 
be  easily  moved  to  aspire. 

The  consequence  of  this  intermixture  of  political  with  legal  pur* 
suits  was,  that  the  talents  most  suited  to  advance  the  former  were 
much  cultivated  and  constantly  exercised ;  and  from  this  differ- 
ence in  the  objects  and  habits  of  the  bars  of  the  two  countries 
appear  to  have  principally  resulted  the  different  styles  of  oratory 
displayed  by  the  members  of  each,  both  in  their  parliamentary 
and  forensic  exertions.  The  English  barrister,  long  disciplined  to 
technical  observances,  having  passed  the  vigour  of  his  intellect 
in  submissive  reverence  to  rules  and  authorities,  brings  into  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  subtle  propensities,  and  the  same 
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dread  of  expanded  investigation  and  of  rhetorical  ornament  that 
his  professional  duties  imposed ;  but  in  Ireland  the  leading  coun- 
sel were  also  from  an  early  age  distinguished  members  of  the 
senate.  If  in  the  morning  their  horizon  was  bounded  by  their 
briefe,  in  a  few  hours  their  minds  were  free  to  rise,  and  extend  it 
as  far  as  the  statesman's  eye  could  reach ;  they  had  the  daily 
excitation  rind  tumult  of  popular  debate  to  clear  away  any 
momentary  stagnations  of  fancy  or  enterprize ;  the  lawyer  became 
enlarged  into  the  legislator,  and  instead  of  introducing  into  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  tlie  coldness  and  constraint  of  his  profesaonal 
manner,  he  rather  delighted  to  carry  back  with  him  to  the  forum, 
all  the  fervour,  and  pomp,  and  copiousness  of  the  deliberative 
style. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  the  nurse  of  the  genius  and  am- 
bition of  its  bar,  is  now  extinct ;  but  the  impulse  that  it  gave  is 
not  yet  spent ;  the  old  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  inspiration  of 
the  scene  where  they  beheld  so  many  accomplished  orators  pass 
their  most  glorious  hours ;  the  young  cannot  hear  without  a  throb 
of  emulation  the  many  wonderous  things  of  that  proud  work  of 
their  fathers,  which  was  levelled  for  having  towered  too  high ; 
nor  is  the  general  regret  of  the  bar  for  its  fall  unincreased  by 
their  possession  and  daily  admiration  of  two  noble  and  still  per- 
fect relics,  attesting  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  they  have 
survived.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  bar  that  is  now  passing  away, 
but  which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during  Mr.  Curran's  forensic 
career,  was  the  frequency  of  collision  between  the  bar  and  the 
bench.  It  was  often  his  fate  to  be  involved  in  them,  and  many 
are  the  instances  of  the  promptness  of  repartee,  and  of  the  indig- 
nant intrepidity  with  which,  on  all  such  occasions,  he  defended  the 


*  Messrs.  Bushe  and  Plonkett,  two  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Roase  of  Commons, 
the  most  distingnlshed  for  eloquence,  continue  at  the  Irish  bar.— C.  [This  was  written  in 
1818.  Bushe  became  Lord  Chief  JnsUce  of  Ireland  In  1828,  and  died  in  1848.  Plunkett, 
twice  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  died  1864,  a  British  Peer.— H.] 
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privil^^es  of  the  advocate.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  he  had 
scarcely  appeared  at  the  bar,  when  he  showed  how  he  could 
encounter  and  triumph  over  all  the  taunts  and  menaces  of  a  hos- 
tile judge.  The  same  spirit  of  resistance  and  retaliation  will  be 
found  in  his  contests  with  Lord  Clare ;  and  at  a  much  subsequent 
period,  when  he  was  exerting  himself  in  a  cause  with  his  charac- 
teristic firmness,  the  presiding  judge  having  called  the  sheriff  to 
be  ready  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the 
decorum  of  his  court,  "  Do,  Mr.  SheriflF,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  go 
and  get  ready  my  dungeon;  prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me; 
and  upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more  tranquillity 
than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that  bench  with  a  con* 
sciousness  that  I  disgraced  it^ 

The  same  political  causes  that  have  been  already  alluded  to  as 
influencing  the  oratory  of  the  Irish  bar,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
account  for  these  conflicts  in  the  courts,  and  for  that  tone  of  sar- 
casm and  defiance  assumed  by  the  barrister  on  such  occasions. 

It  was  one  of  the  public  calamities  of  the  period  when  such 
scenes  were  most  frequent,  that,  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill 
the  judicial  seat^  more  attention  was  often  paid  to  family  interest 
and  political  services  than  to  the  claims  of  merits  or  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  No  doubt,  it  sometimes  happened  that  this 
important  ofiSce  was  bestowed  upon  men,  to  whom  the  appoint- 
ment to  situations  of  honour  and  of  trust  was  less  a  gift,  than  the 
payment  of  the  justest  debt  What  dignity  could  be  too  exalted 
for  the  learned  and  accomplished  Lord  Avonmore  ?  What  trust 
too  sacred  for  Lord  Eilwarden,  the  most  conscientious,  and  pacific, 
and  merciful  of  men?*     But  if  Ireland  beheld  such  persons 

*  Arthur  Wolfe,  son  of  •  eotmtry  gentleman  !n  KUdftre,  was  bom  in  1789,  became  a 
barrister,  and  toon  after,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  thii  latter  capacity, 
aiding  vith  the  government,  he  contended  with  Flood  and  Orattan.  Be  was  appointed 
SoUcitor-Gencral  In  1787,  Attorney-General  in  17S9,  and  Chief  Juitlee  of  Ireland  in  170S, 
being  then  created  Lord  Kilwarden  ;  (n  1800  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Viscount,  and  In 
1608  was  made  Viee-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  On  the  evening  of  July  2S, 
1808  (when  EromeU*«  insurrection  prematurely  brolce  out).  Lord  Kilwarden  was  met  by  a 
band  of  armed  men,  in  Thomaa  street,  Dublin,  who  MUed  him  and  hU  nephew  by  itab- 
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adorning  their  station,  she  had  the  anguish  and  humiliation  to 
see  others  degrading  it  by  their  political  fury,  or  by  the  more 
indecent  gratification  of  their  particular  animosities.  Influenced 
by  such  imworthy  feelings  of  party  or  of  private  hostility,  the 
judges,  in  those  days,  were  too  prone  to  consider  it  a  branch  of 
their  official  duty  to  discoimtenance  any  symptoms  of  indepen- 
dence in  their  court;  and  though  at  times  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, yet,  at  others,  indignant  and  exemplary  was  the  retaliation 
to  which  such  a  departure  from  their  dignity  exposed  them :  for  it 
was  not  unusual  that  the  persons  who  made  these  experiments 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  bar,  and  whose  politics  and  connections  had 
raised  them  to  a  place  of  nominal  superiority,  were,  in  public  con- 
sideration, and  in  every  intellectual  respect,  the  inferiors  of  the 
men  that  they  undertook  to  chide.  It  sometimes  happened,  too, 
that  the  parties,  whose  powers  might  be  less  unequal,  had  been 
old  parliamentary  antagonists ;  and  when  the  imputed  crimes  of 
the  oppositionist  came  to  be  visited  upon  the  advocate,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  retorted  with  pride,  and  acrimony, 
and  contempt  Hence  arose  in  the  Irish  Courts  those  scenes  of 
personal  contention,  which  the  different  character  of  the  bench  in 
later  times  precludes,  and  which  (whatever  side  gain  the  victory) 
must  be  ever  deprecated  as  ruinous  to  the  client,  and  disgraceful 
to  that  spot,  within  whose  precincts  faction  and  passion  should 
never  be  pennitted  to  intrude. 

But  though  the  solemnity  of  judicial  proceedings  in  Ireland 
might  have  been  often  disturbed  by  the  preceding  causes,  they 
have  been  more  frequently  enlivened  by  others  of  a  less  unamiable 
description.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  there  of  that  religious 
and  political  bigotry  which  tends  to  check  every  cheerful  impulse, 
and,  in  their  place,  to  substitute  general  distrust  and  gloom,  these 
baneful  effects  have  been  powerfully  counteracted  by  the  more 

blng  them  with  pHces.  It  wm  supposed  that  his  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  In 
17M,  had  created  enmity  to  him.  Lord  Kilvarden,  who  supported  the  Union,  was  an 
•loqnent  spealcer,  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  and  a  very  eminent  lawyer.— M. 
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prevailing  influence  of  the  national  cHaracter.  The  honest  kindly 
affections  of  nature,  though  impeded,  have  still  kept  on  their 
course.  In  spite  of  all  the  sufferings  and  convulsions  of  the  last 
century,  the  social  vivacity  of  th^  Irish  was  proverbial.  It  sub- 
sisted, as  it  still  subsists,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  their  private 
intercourse ;  it  may  be  also  seen  constantly  breaking  forth  in  their 
public  discussions.  At  the  bar,  where  the  occasions  of  jocularity 
BO  frequently  occur,  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  most  strikingly 
displayed.  The  Irish  judges  have  not  disdained  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  favourite  propensity  of  their  country.  The  humorous 
sally  or  classical  allusion,  which  would  have  pleased  at  the  table, 
has  not  been  frowned  upon  from  the  bench ;  their  habits  of  social 
intimacy  with  the  bar,  and  their  own  tastes  as  scholars  and  com- 
panions, have  rather  prepared  them  to  tolerate,  and  even  join  in 
those  lively  irregularities  which  the  more  severe  decorum  of  West- 
minster Hall  might  condemn.  This  urbanity  and  indulgence  still 
remains ;  and  scarcely  a  term  passes  over  without  many  additions, 
either  from  the  bar  or  the  bench,  to  the  large  fund  of  Irish 
forensic  humour.* 

A  more  frequent  and  less  dignified  description  of  mirth,  of 
which  so  much  may  be  observed  in  the  legal  proceedings  of 
Ireland,  is  that  which  originates  in  the  particular  character  of  the 
lower  orders  of  that  country.  They  abound  in  sagacity  and 
repartee — qualities  to  which,  when  appearing  as  unwilling  wit- 
nesses, or  when  struggling  under  the  difficulties  of  a  cross-exami- 
nation, they  seldom  fail  to  fly  to  shelter.  Their  answers,  on  such 
occasions,  are  singularly  adroit  and  evasive,f  and  the  advocate  is 
conseqently  obliged  to  adopt  every  artifice  of  humour  and  ridi- 
cule, as  more  effectual  than  seriousness  or  menace,  to  extract  the 
trutli  and  expose  their  equivocations.     The  necessity  of  employing 


*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Jokes  which  now  amose  Judges^  connsel,  dients,  and  wit- 
nesses, in  Conrts  of  Law,  are  notorious]/  poor  ones.  Real  forensic  tan  and  wit  appear  to 
hare  disappeared.    This  holds  good  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic— M. 

t  See  Mr.  Carran's  cross-examination  of  O'Brien,  inserted  hereafter.— O. 
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such  methods  of  confounding  the  knavish  ingenuity  of  a  witnefls^ 
perpetually  occasions  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the 
solemnity  of  the  subjects,  and  the  levity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  investigated.  It  is  particularly  in  the  Irish  criminal 
courts  that  scenes  of  this  complicated  interest  most  constantly 
occur.'  In  the  front  appear  the  counsel  and  the  evidence  in  a 
dramatic  contest,  at  which  the  auditors  cannot  refrain  from  bursts 
of  laughter,  and  at  a  little  distance  behind,  the  prisoner  under 
trial,  gazing  upon  them  with  agonized  attention,  and  catching  at  a 
presage  of  his  fate  in  the  alternating  dexterity  or  fortune  of  the 
combatants. 

This  intrusion  of  levity  into  proceedings  that  should  be  marked 
by  pomp  and  dignity  may  be  indecent,  but  it  is  inevitable.  With- 
out this  latitude  of  examination,  no  right  would  be  secure,  and, 
when  exerted,  no  gravity  can  resist  its  influence ;  even  the  felon's 
visage  is  often  roused  from  its  expression  of  torpid  despair  by  the 
sallies  that  accompany  the  disclosure  of  his  crimes.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Irish  populace  retain  their  present  character  of 
vivacity  and  acuteness,  the  Irish  advocate  must  cultivate  and  dis- 
play his  powers  of  humour,  often,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  his  own  better  taste  would  desire ;  and  the  courts,  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  such  an  instrument  for  eliciting  the  truth,  will  not 
consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  interfere  with  its  use. 
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CHAPITER  IV. 

Mr.  Giirran*s  early  toeeen  at  the  bar— His  contest  with  Judge  Eobinson— HU  defence  of 
a  Roman  Cathollo  priest— Ills  dael  wUh  Mr.  St.  Leger — Receives  the  dying  benedlctioa 
of  the  priest — Lord  Avonmore's  friendship— His  character  of  Lord  ATonmore— Monks 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  list  of  the  original  members— Anecdotes  of  Lord  Aronmore— Mr. 
Curran's  entrance  into  Parliament 

Mr.  Curran  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  many 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  bar,  of  the  highest  talents  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  unknown  and  unrewarded.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  fact :  so  general  was  the  reputation  of  his  abilities, 
and  so  numerous  his  personal  friends,  that  he  became  employed 
immediately,  and  to  an  extent  that  is  very  unusual  with  those, 
who,  like  him,  have  solely  depended  upon  their  own  exertions  and 
upon  accidental  support.* 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Currants  first  attempt  at  speaking  has  been 
mentioned :  a  more  singular  instance  of  that  nervousness  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  the  highest  capacity,  occurred  to  him 
upon  his  debut  in  the  courts.  The  first  brief  that  he  held  was  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  he  had  only  to  read  a  short  sentence 
from  his  instructions,  but  he  did  it  so  precipitately  and  inaudibly, 
that  the  chancellor.  Lord  Lifford,  requested  of  him  to  repeat  the 
words,  and  to  raise  his  voice :  upon  this  his  agitation  became  so 
extreme  that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable ;  the  brief 
dropped  from  his  hands,  and  a  friend  who  sat  beside  him  was 
obliged  to  take  it  up  and  read  the  necessary  passage.f 

*  The  fkot  of  his  early  practice  appears  from  his  owq  fee-book,  in  which  the  receipts 
commenee  from  the  day  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  The  flrsi  year  prodoced^lShtgr" 
two  guineas,  the  second  between  one  and  two  hnndred,  and  so  on,  in  a  regnlarly  increas- 
ing proportion. — 0. 

t  Lord  Eridcine,  on  his  debut  at  the  English  bar,  is  said  to  hare  been  equally  oerTous, 
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Ibis  diffidence,  however,  totally  vanished  whenever  he  had  to 
repel  what  he  conceived  an  unwarrantable  attack.  It  was  bj 
giving  proofs  of  the  proud  and  indignant  spirit  with  which  he 
could  chastise  aggression,  that  be  first  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar :  *  of  this  his  contest  with  Judge  Robinson  is  recorded  as  a 
very  early  and  memorable  instance.  Mr.  Curran  having  observed 
in  some  case  before  that  judge,  "  That  he  had  never  met  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  his  lordship,  in  any  book  in  hU  library,"  **  That 
may  be,  sir,''  said  the  judge,  in  an  acrid,  contemptuous  tone; 
"  but  I  suspect  that  your  library  is  very  small."  His  lordship, 
who,  like  too  many  of  that  time,  was  a  party  zealot,  was  known  to 
be  the  author  of  several  anonymous  political  pamphlets,  which 
were  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  despotic  principles  and  exces- 
sive violence.  The  young  barrister,  roused  by  the  sneer  at  his 
circumstances,  replied  that  true  it  was  that  his  library  might  bo 
small,  but  he  thanked  heaven  that,  among  his  books,  there  were 
none  of  the  wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of 
the  day.  *'I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to  study  good 
works  than  to  compose  bad  ones ;  my  books  may  be  few,  but  the 
title-pages  give  me  the  writers'  names  :  my  shelf  is  not  disgraced 
by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that  their  very  authors  are 
ashamed  to  own  them." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who  said,  "  Sir,  you  are 
forgetting  the  respect  which  you  owe  to  the  dignity  of  the  judi- 
cial character."  "  Dignity  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Curran ;  "  my  lord, 
upon  that  point  I  shall  cite  you  a  case  from  a  book  of  some 
authority,  with  which  you  are  perhaps  not  unacquainted.    A  poor 


anUl  (to  ui«  his  own  words)  *^I  thought  I  felt  mj  hnngrj  little  onet  palling  1117  gown, 
and  that  gare  me  courage  to  apeak."— M. 

*  His  first  occaaioD  of  displaying  that  high  spirit  which  was  afterwards  so  prominent 
in  his  character,  was  at  the  election  of  Tallagh,  where  he  was  engaged  aa  counsel,  a  few 
months  after  his  admission  to  the  bar.  One  of  the  candidates,  presuming  upon  his  own 
rank,  and  upon  the  young  adrocate'a  unostentatious  appearance,  indulged  in  some  nad« 
language  towards  him ;  but  was  instantly  silenced  by  a  burst  of  impetoou  and  aloqatnt 
InyectlTe,  which  it  at  that  time  required  an  Insult  to  awaken.— 0. 
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Scotchman,*  upon  bis  arrival  in  London,  thinking  himself  insulted 
bj  a  stranger,  and  imagining  that  he  was  the  stronger  man, 
resolved  to  resent  the  affiront,  and  taking  off  his  coat,  delivered  it 
to  a  bystander  to  hold ;  but  having  lost  the  battle,  he  turned  to 
resume  his  garment,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  that  also,  that  the  trustee  of  his  habiliments  had 
decamped  during  the  affray.  So,  my  lord,  when  the  person  who 
is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  judgment-seat  lays  it  aside,  for 
a  moment,  to  enter  into  a  disgraceful  personal  contest,  it  is  vain, 
when  he  has  been  worsted  in  the  encounter,  that  he  seeks  to 
resume  it — it  is  in  vain  that  he  endeavours  to  shelter  himself  from 
behind  an  authority  which  he  has  abandoned.^' 

Judge  Robinson — If  you  say  another  word,  sir,  FU  commit  you. 

Mr.  Ourran — ^Then,  my  lord,  it  will  be  the  best  thing  you'll  have 
committed  this  term. 

The  judge  did  not  commit  him ;  but  he  was  understood  to  have 
solicited  the  bench  to  interfere,  and  make  an  example  of  the  advo- 
cate by  depriving  him  of  his  gown,  and  to  have  received  so  little 
encouragement,  that  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  proceed  no 
further  in  the  affair.f 

From  this,  and  many  other  specimens  of  spirit  and  ability,  Mr. 
Curran's  reputation  rapidly  increased ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had 
been  four  or  five  years  at  the  bar  that  his  powers  as  an  advocate 
became  fully  known.  His  first  opportunity  of  displaying  them 
was  in  a  cause  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  in  which  a  Roman  Catholio 
priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale,  brought  an  action  against  a  nobleman 
of  that  county  (Lord  Doneraile),  for  an  assault  and  battery. 

*  Perhaps  it  Is  nnuecessary  to  remind  most  readers,  that  the  Scotchman  alluded  to  to 
Btrap,  In  SmoIlett^s  Roderio  Random.—^.  [Mr.  O'Regan  relates  this  reply  to  Jadge 
BoblDsoQ  as  haring  been  made,  not  by  Ourran,  but  by  BIr.  Hoare,  hto  friend  and 
eotemporary.— M.] 

t  As  a  companion  to  this  anecdote,  let  me  mention  that,  once  npon  a  time,  when  a 
gigantic  and  ignorant  barrister  who  had  been  wounded  by  some  of  the  shafts  of  CurranHi 
wit,  half  seriously  threatened  to  put  him  in  his  pocket— Ourran  being  of  stonted  statora 
and  sfxe— the  quick  retort  was,  **  Do  I  and  then  you'll  have  more  law  in  your  pocket  than 
yov  erer  had  ia  your  head  I**— M. 
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The  circumstances  attending  this  case  mark  the  melancholy 
condition  of  the  times.  They  afford  a  single,  but  a  very  striking 
example  of  those  scenes  of  local  despotism  and  individual  suffer- 
ing, of  which,  at  this  degraded  period,  Ireland  was  daily  the  wit- 
ness and  the  victim. 

The  nobleman  in  question  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a 
young  woman,  whose  family  resided  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
plciintiff  in  this  action  was  the  priest.  This  woman's  brother  hav- 
ing committed  some  offence  against  religion,  for  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  directed  that  the  censures  of 
the  church  should  be  passed  upon  him,  she  solicited  Lord  Done- 
raile  to  interfere,  and  to  exert  his  influence  and  authority  for  the 
remission  of  the  offender's  sentence.  His  lordship,  without  hesi- 
tation, undertook  to  interpose  his  authority.  For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  relatives,  to  the  house,  or 
rather  cabin,  of  the  priest.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  disdain- 
ing to  dismount  from  his  horse,  he  called  in  a  loud  and  imperious 
tone,  upon  the  inhabitant  to  come  forth.  The  latter  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be  in  the  act  of  prayer ;  but,  hearing  the  voice, 
which  it  would  have  been  perilous  to  disregard,  he  discontinued 
his  devotions  to  attend  upon  the  peer.  The  minister  of  religion 
appeared  before  him  (an  affecting  spectacle,  to  a  feeling  mind,  of 
infirmity  and  humility),  bending  under  years,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  book  which  was  now  his  only  source 
of  hope  and  consolation.  Ilis  lordship  ordered  him  to  take  off 
the  sentence  lately  passed  upon  his  favourite's  brother.  The  priest, 
struggling  between  his  temporal  fears  and  the  solemn  obligations 
of  his  church,  could  only  reply,  with  respect  and  humbleness,'that 
he  would  gladly  comply  with  any  injunction  of  his  lordship,  but 
that  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance  was  beyond  his  power ;  that 
he  was  only  a  parish  priest,  and,  as  such,  had  no  authority  to  remit 
an  ecclesiastical  penalty  imposed  by  his  superior ;  that  the  Bishop 
alone  could  do  it.  To  a  second  and  more  angry  mandate,  a  simi- 
lar answer  was  returned,  upon  which  the  nobleman,  foigettang 
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what  he  owed  to  his  own  dignity,  the  pity  and  forbearance  due 
to  age,  and  the  reverence  due  to  religion,  raised  his  hand  against 
the  unoffending  old  man,  who  could  only  escape  the  blows  directed 
against  his  person  by  tottering  back  into  his  habitation,  and  secur- 
ing its  door  i^ainst  his  merciless  assailant 

For  this  disgraceful  outrage,  to  which  the  sufferer  was  exposed, 
because  he  would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  ordinances  of  his  church,  for  the  gratification  of  a  profli- 
gate woman,  who  chanced  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  peer,  he  for  some 
time  despaired  of  obtaining  redress.  So  great  was  the  provincial 
power  of  this  nobleman,  and  such  the  political  degradation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  the  injured  priest  found  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  an  advocate  to  plead  his  cause.  At  length,  several  to 
whom  he  applied  having  (according  to  the  general  report)  declined 
to  be  concerned  for  so  unpopular  a  client,*  Mr.  Curran  justly  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  his  profession  if  such  scenes 
of  lawless  violence  were  allowed  to  pass  without  investigation,  took 
a  step  which  many  considered  as  most  romantic  and  imprudent, 
and  only  calculated  to  baffle  all  his  prospects  upon  his  circuit ;  he 
tendered  his  services  to  the  unfriended  plaintiff,  and,  the  unexpected 
offer  being  gratefully  accepted,  laid  the  story  of  his  unmerited 
wrongs  before  a  jury  of  his  country. 

No  printed  report  of  this  trial  has  been  preserved,  but  all  the 
accounts  of  it  agree  that  the  plaintiff^s  counsel  acquitted  himself 
with  eminent  ability.  And  it  is  only  by  adverting  to  the  state  of 
those  times  that  we  can  appreciate  the  ability  that  could  obtain 
success.  This  was  not,  as  an  ordinary  case,  between  man  and 
man,  where  each  may  be  certain  of  an  equitable  hearing.  The 
advocate  had  to  address  a  class  of  men  who  were  full  of  furious 

*  In  1785,  a  CaUiollc  nobleman  (Lord  Clancarty)  brought  an  cjMtment  to  recorer  hla 
flkBdlj  MUtet  tbat  had  been  coofiteated,  but  by  a  retolntion  of  the  Irleh  Honae  of  Com- 
■MMu,  all  barristers,  eolidton^  attorneys  or  proctors,  that  shonld  be  coneemed  for  him, 
#ere  voted  pablic  enemies  ((yO(>nnor*$  ffUiartfo/thsIrUhOathoUoa,  p.  218:)  and  In 
IMand  the  pr^udloes,  which  had  dictated  so  inlqnltoai  a  measure,  were  not  extinct  tn 
1TW.-C. 

4 
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and  inveterate  prejudices  against  his  client  The  very  appearance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  obtruding  his  wrongs  upon  a 
court  of  justice,  was  regarded  as  a  presumptuous  novelty.  To  the 
minds  of  the  bigoted  jurors  of  that  day,  his  demand  of  redreas 
was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Protestant  ascendency — ^a 
daring  effort  to  restore  a  deposed  religion  to  its  throne.  The 
cause  had  also,  from  the  characters  of  the  parties,  excited 
the  greatest  public  interest,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public^ 
as  is  always  the  case  when  no  epidemic  passions  intervene, 
was  upon  the  side  of  the  oppressed;  but  the  general  exprea- 
fflon  of  such  a  feeling  was  rather  detrimental  to  its  object  The 
crowds  that  filled  and  surrounded  the  court,  upon  the  day  of  trial, 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  were  supposed,  by  a  very  obvious 
construction,  to  have  assembled,  not  so  much  to  witness  a  trium]^ 
of  justice,  as  to  share  in  a  triumph  of  their  religion.  Upon  such 
an  occasion,  the  advocate  had  not  merely  to  state  the  fact  and 
apply  the  law;  before  he  could  convince  or  persuade,  he  had 
to  pacify — ^to  allure  his  hearers  into  a  patient  attention,  and 
into  a  reversal  of  the  hostile  verdict,  which,  before  they  were 
sworn,  they  had  tacitly  pronounced.  These  were  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  Mr.  Curran  had  to  contend,  and  which  he 
overcame.  The  jury  granted  a  verdict  to  his  client,  with  thirly 
guineas  damages.  So  small  a  sum  would  now  be  deemed  a 
very  paltry  remuneration  for  such  an  injury;  but  in  Ireland, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  to  have  wrung  even  so  much  from  a 
Protestant  jury,  in  favour  of  a  Catholic  priest,  against  a 
Protestant  nobleman,  was  held  to  be  such  a  triumph  of  fbrenaic 
eloquence,  and  to  be  in  itself  so  extraordinaiy  a  circumstanoe, 
that  the  verdict  was  received  by  the  people  at  large  as  an  impoi*- 
tant  political  event 

In  a  part  of  his  address  to  the  jury  in  this  case,  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  animadverted,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  invective, 
upon  the  unworthy  conduct  of  tlie  defendant's  relative  (Mr.  St 
Leger),  who  had  been  present,  and  countenancing  the  outrage 
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upon  the  priest*  At  length,  his  zeal  and  indignation  hurrying 
him  beyond  his  instructions,  he  proceeded  to  describe  that 
gentleman  (who  had  lately  left  a  rt^ment  that  had  been  ordered 
on  actual  service),  as  ^a  renegado  soldier,  a  drummed-out 
dragoon,  who  wanted  the  courage  to  meet  the  enemies  of  his 
country  in  battle,  but  had  the  heroism  to  redeem  the  ignominy  of 
his  flight  from  danger,  by  raising  his  arm  against  an  aged 
and  unoffending  minister  of  religion,  who  had  just  risen  from 
putting  up  before  the  throne  of  God  a  prayer  of  general  interces- 
sion, in  which  his  heartless  insulter  was  included. 

As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  he  was  summoned  to  make 
a  public  apology  for  those  expressions,  or  to  meet  Mr.  St  Leger 
in  the  field.  He  was  fully  sensible  that  his  language  had 
not  been  strictly  warrantable,  and  that  a  barrister  had  no  right  to 
take  shelter  und^r  his  gown  from  the  resentment  of  those  whose 
feelings  and  character  he  might  have  unjustifiably  attacked ;  but 
perceiving  that  an  apology  would,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
have  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  recent  victory,  and  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  inviting  future  challenges  whenever  he  should 
perform  his  .duty  with  the  necessary  boldness,  he  deemed  it 
more  eligible  to  risk  his  life  than  his  reputation.f     A  duel 

*  Tliere  was  aoother  clrcnmsteDce  daring  this  trUl  which  bad  gtren  eqval  offence,  and 
wUch,  whateTer  jadgment  may  b«  passed  upon  it  now,  was  well  calculated  to  influence 
the  Jury.  Mr.  Cnrran  knew  that  Mr.  St.  Leger  was  to  be  produced  as  one  of  the  defen- 
dsunt's  witnesses,  and  It  was  in  order  to  diminish  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  that  he  had 
described  him  as  aboTe.  He  had,  however,  mentioned  no  name,  bat  merely  apprised  the 
Jury  that  snch  a  character  might  be  brought  to  impose  upon  them.  When  Mr.  St.  Leger 
eame  upon  the  table,  and  took  the  Testament  In  his  hand,  the  plaintiff's  ooonsel,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  respect,  addressed  him  saying,  "  Oh,  Mr.  St.  Leger,  the  Jury  will,  I  am  sure, 
beUere  yon  without  the  ceremony  of  swearing  yoa ;  yoo  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  of 
kigh  moral  principle ;  yoor  character  wiU  Justify  as  from  insisting  on  your  oath."  The 
witness,  deceived  by  this  mild  and  complimentary  language,  replied  with  mingled  sor- 
prise  and  irritation,  **  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  see  you  have  changed  the  opinion  yon  enter- 
tained of  me  when  yoa  were  describing  me  awhile  ago.*'  "  What,  sir  I  then  yoo  confess 
It  was  a  description  of  yoorself  I  Gentlemen,  act  as  you  please,  bat  I  leave  it  to  yoa  to 
mj  whether  a  thoosand  oaths  coald  bind  the  conscience  of  sach  a  num  as  I  have  Just 


t  When  each  had  taken  his  ground,  Mr.  St.  Leger  caUcd  oat  to  his  adversary  to  fire: 
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accordingly  followed  ;  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Ournm  not  onlj 
established  for  himself  a  character  for  personal  intrepidity  (an 
acquisition  of  no  small  moment  in  a  country  where  the  point  of 
honour  has  always  been  so  sacredly  observed),  but  afforded 
infinite  entertainment  to  the  bystanders,  by  a  series  of  those 
sportive  sallies,  which,  when  the  impulse  was  on  him,  no  time  or 
place  could  repress.  He  declined  returning  Mr.  St  Leger's  fire ; 
so  that  the  affair,  after  a  single  shot,  was  terminated.     . 

A  more  solemn  and  interesting  scene  soon  followed.  The  poor 
priest  was  shoitly  after  called  away  to  another  world.  When  he 
found  that  the  hour  of  death  was  at  hand,  he  earnestly  requested 
that  his  counsel,  to  whom  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate,  might  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Mr.  Curran 
complied,  and  was  conducted  to  the  bed-side  of  his  expiring  client 
The  humble  servant  of  God  had  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  bestow ; 
but  what  he  had,  and  what  with  him  was  above  all  price,  he  gave — 
the  blessing  of  a  dying  Christian  upon  him  who  had  employed  his 
talents,  and  risked  his  life,  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  minister 
of  a  proscribed  religion.  He  caused  himself  to  be  raised,  for  the 
last  time,  from  his  pillow,  and,  placing  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
his  young  advocate,  pronounced  over  him  the  formal  benediction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  reward  of  his  eloquence 
and  intrepidity.  Mr.  Curran  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  being 
assured  by  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  now 
fight  as  many  duels  as  he  pleased,  without  apprehending  any  dan- 
ger to  his  person — an  assurance  which  subsequently  became  a 
prophecy,  as  far  as  the  event  could  render  it  one. 

Shortly  after  this  trial,  the  successful  orator  was  given  to  under- 
stand tliat  his  late  triumph  should  cost  him  dear.    As  he  was 


**  No,  ilr,**  replied  he,  *^  1  am  here  by  jonr  loTlUUon,  And  yoa  mnit  open  Uie  baU."  A 
littie  after,  Mr.  Curran,  obeenrlng  the  other*!  pistol  to  be  aimed  wide  of  Ite  mark,  oailad 
oat  In  a  load  Tolce,  **  Fire  I"  St  Leger,  who  was  a  nerrons  man,  started,  and  Ared  :  and 
haTing  died  not  long  after,  was  reputed  in  Monster  to  hare  been  killed  by  the  report  «C 
his  own  pistol.— 0. 
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Btanding  amidst  a  circle  of  bis  friends  in  one  of  the  public  streets 
of  Cork,  be  was  called  aside  by  a  person  wbo  brought  bim  an 
intimation  from  Lord  Doneraile,  that  in  consequence  of  his  late 
unprecedented  conduct^  he  might  expect  never  to  be  employed  in 
future  in  any  cause  where  his  lordship,  or  his  extensive  connec- 
tions, should  have  the  power  to  exclude  him.  The  young  bar- 
rister answered,  with  contemptuous  playfulness,  and  in  a  vbice  to 
be  overheard  by  every  one:  "My  good  air,  you  may  tell  his 
lordship  that  it  is  vain  for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  accom- 
modation ;  for,  after  what  has  happened,  I  protest  I  think,  while  I 
live,  I  shall  never  hold  a  brief  for  him  or  one  of  his  family."  The 
introduction  of  these  particulars  may  almost  demand  an  apology ; 
yet  it  is  often  by  little  things  that  the  characters  of  times  and 
individuals  are  best  displayed,  as  (according  to  an  eminent  English 
writer)  "  throwing  up  little  straws  best  shows  which  Way  the  wind 
lies." 

Previous  to  this  trial,  Mr.  Currants  fame  and  practice  had  been 
miusual  for  his  standing ;  but  after  his  display  of  eloquence  and 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  they  increased  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.*  It  was  probably,  too,  with  this  event  that  originated 
his  great  popularity  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish — a  feel- 
ing which  a  little  time  matured  into  an  abounded  veneration  for 
his  capacity,  combined  with  a  most  devoted  attachment  to  his 
person.  Their  enthusiasm  in  this  instance  can  be  scarcely  con- 
ceived by  such  as  have  only  witnessed  ihe  common  marks  of 

*  The  motto  to  the  first  cftrrUge  he  set  up  on  ttie  ttrengtii  of  hli  feet  wm,  "Pn  tauos 
Giflcs,"  on  which  lome  peraon  obnrved  that  he  pradentljr  omitted  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  **  jmt  ioi  discrinUna  rervm^"  which  gare  him,  he  said,  a  better  opinion  of  hie 
Jndgment  than  he  was  otherwise  inclined  to  entertalo.  It  being  remarked  to  him  that 
he  might  have  still  something  more  appropriate ;  he  answered,  "  Why,  yes,  to  be  sore, 
^Ore  fonue,*  bat  the  herald  painter  dissuaded  me ;  he  did  not  like  the  brevity  of  wit ;  and 
being  then  engaged  about  discovering,  amidst  the  bones  of  the  crusaders,  armorial  bear- 
ings raitable  to  the  motto,  I  left  to  him  the  profit  of  two  eyllables,  and  he  oonnted  oat  the 
letters — a  coarse  since,  very  wisely,  I  assure  you,  adopted  in  Chancery  :  nay,  I  rather 
tUnk  also  by  the  common  law  courts;  and  thus  you  perceive,  my  friend,  from  what  small 
•onreea  great  rivers  begin  to  flow.  God  knows  they  someUmes  do  inundate  without  fer- 
liliilng ;  bat  things  being  so,  who  can  force  back  those  noxious  streams  ?"— H. 
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respect  paid  to  ordinary  &vourites  of  the  people.  So  much  of  bis 
life,  and  so  many  of  its  proudest  moments  were  passed  in  their 
presence,  in  the  courts  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  circuit  towns,  his 
manners  were  so  unaffectedly  familiar  and  accessible,  bis  genius 
and  habits  were  so  purely  national,  that  the  humblest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, forgetting  the  difference  of  rank  in  their  many  common 
sympathies,  fondly  considered  him  a8  (me  of  themselves^  and  cher- 
ished his  reputation  not  more  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  than 
as  a  kind  of  peculiar  triumph  of  their  own.  These  sentiments, 
which  he  never  descended  to  any  artifices  to  cultivate,  continued 
unimpaired  to  his  death,  and  will  probably  survive  him  many 
years. 

In  relating  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Curran  advanced  to  profes- 
sional distinction,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  omit  the  support 
which  he  found  in  the  friendship  of  the  late  learned  and  respected 
Lord  Avonmore,  then  Mr.  Yelverton,  a  leading  counsel  at  the  Irish 
bar.  This  excellent  and  rarely  gifted  man  had  himself  risen  from 
an  humble  station,  and  knowing,  by  experience,  '*  how  hard  it  is 
to  climb,"  was  ever  most  prompt  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
those  whom  he  saw  imitating  his  own  honorable  example.  His 
friendship  for  Mr.  Curran  commenced  in  1776  (through  the  fether- 
in-law  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Creagh,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton an  old  and  tender  intimacy  had  subsisted ;)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  intervals  of  temporary  alienation  from  political 
differences,  continued  unimpaired  to  his  death.* 

*  Hr.  O'Regan  saja, "  Barry  Ydverton,  afterward!  Lord  AToamore,  probaUy  poMcoied 
more  of  the  Tehemence  of  maacullne  Intellect  than  moit  others  of  hii  ooantrjmen.  Oom* 
prehentlTO  and  lumlnona,  of  a  coptoiu  wit  and  eztensire  emditlon,  he  was  among  th« 
order  of  talent  whioh  Hr.  Corran  was  to  succeed.  Lord  Clonmel  had  a  coarse  Jocolaritj, 
which  was  received  as  an  useful  talent.  Mr.  Bui^h  had  the  majesty  of  TirgO,  and 
Doqaery  the  elegance  of  Addison.  Temple  Emmett  possessed  the  yigoor  of  a  great  and 
original  mind ;  he  was  certainly  a  person  of  singular  natural  and  acquired  endowments ; 
a  man  who  read  Coke  on  Littleton  in  his  bed,  as  others  do  Tom  Jones  or  the  Persian 
Tales.  Of  the  chaste,  accomplished  and  classic  Duquery,  it  Is  related  on  his  own  antho- 
rtty,  that  be  read  Robertson  on  the  day  before  his  best  displays,  to  catch  his  nnrivaUcd 
style,  and  to  harmonise  his  composition  by  that  of  the  master  of  historio  eloqnenoe.  Ha 
had  also  to  contend  with  the  wit  of  Mr.  Keller,  and  the  unbending  stabbomneaa  of  Hoare. 
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In  one  of  Mr.  Curran's  latest  efforts  at  tLc  bar,*"  wc  find  him 
fondly  turning  aside  for  a  moment  to  indulge  his  respect  for  the 
judge  and  the  scholar,  and  his  gratitude  to  the  friend  of  his 
jounger  years.  The  following  is  the  character  that  he  has  drawn 
of  Lord  Avonmore.  To  strangers  it  may  appear  overwrought,  but 
those  who  were  £uniliar  with  the  simple  antique  grandeur  of  nund 
that  dignified  the  original,  recognise  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

^  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  construction  has 
receiyed  the  sanction  of  another  court,  nor  of  the  surprise  and  dis- 
may with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general  heart  of  the  bar.  I 
am  aware  that  I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being  told  in 
another  country  of  that  unhappy  decision,  and  I  foresee  in  what 
confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I 
cherish,  too,  the  consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them, 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all 
the  sweepings  of  their  Hall,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion — who 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fountains  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome — who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  phi- 
loflophers  and  statesmen — and  who  had  refined  that  theory  into 
the  quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  instinct,  by  contem- 
plating the  practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples — by  dwell- 
ing on  the  sweet-souled  piety  of  Cimon — on  the  anticipated  Chris- 
tianity of  Socrates — on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of 
Epaminondas— on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move 


John  Tlt^gfibben,  ftfterwardi  Lord  Clare,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Irdaad,  was  a  com- 
petitor whoie  ardent  and  enerfetic  decision  of  character,  whose  precision  of  mind  and 
legal  capacity,  rendered  him  a  formidable  rlvaL  They  did  not  nnlformljr  nm  the  same 
coarse  of  competition ;  Mr.  Corran  was  not  early  qnallfled  to  start  for  the  hanter*s  plate, 
aor  had  he  erer  mach  taste  for  the  Olympics  of  a  Castle  ohase ;  for  such,  he  said,  he  was 
short  by  the  head.  Tet  Mr.  Onrran  often  repeated,  that  had  not  the  fkther  of  Mr.  Fita- 
gfbbon  pre-oeeapied  the  ground  for  his  son,  by  one  stage,  he  noTcr  shoald  or  coold  have 
gone  beyond  him.  Bat  whenerer  these  high-mettled  racers  started  fklrly,  and  on  an  eqnal 
plain,  Mr.  Oarran  was  always  first  at  the  winning-post.*'— M. 

*  Speech  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  the  Court  of  bchequer,  where  Lord 
Avoomore  presided.— 0.    [The  date  was  Febraary  4, 1800.]— M. 
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from  bis  integrity  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  to  have 
pushed  the  sun  from  his  course.  I  would  add,  that  if  he  had 
seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a  moment — that  his  hesitation 
was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the  morning  sun,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  moment  hide  it,  by 
involving  the  spectator  without  even  approaching  the  fiace  of  the 
luminary." 

Lord  Avonmore  was  the  person  under  whose  auspices  was  form- 
ed, in  the  year  1779,  a  patriotic  and  convivial  society — ^"The 
Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,"*  which  was  in  those  days 

*  Of  this  socletj,  lo  interesting  as  connected  with  the  most  splendid  era  of  Ireland's 
history,  Mr.  Hudson  has  liindly  supplied  the  following  notice  and  list  of  the  original 
members : 

This  celebrated  society  was  partly  political  and  partly  convivial ;  it  consisted  of  two 
parts,  professed  and  lay  brothers.  As  the  latter  had  no  privileges,  except  that  of  com> 
mons  in  the  refectory,  they  are  unnoticed  here.  The  professed  (by  the  constitution)  coa- 
sisted  of  members  of  either  house  of  parliament,  and  barristers,  with  the  addition  from 
the  other  learned  professions  of  any  number  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  whole.  They 
assembled  every  Saturday  in  Convent,  during  term-time ;  and  commonly  held  a  efaapter 
before  commons,  at  which  the  abbot  presided,  or  in  his  (very  rare)  absence,  the  prior,  or 
senior  of  the  officers  present.  Upon  such  occasions,  all  the  members  appeared  in  the 
habit  of  the  order,  a  black  tabinet  domino.  Temperance  and  sobriety  always  prevailed. 
A  short  Latin  grace,  "Benedlctus  benedicat,"  and  "Benedicto  benedicatnr"  (tincv 
adopted  as  the  grace  of  the  King's  luns  Society,  in  Dublin)  was  regularly  and  gravely 
pronounced  by  the  prsBcentor  or  chaplain,  before  and  after  commons. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  that  there  were  many  learned  men  and  men  of 
genius  In  their  number,  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  few  productions  (either  In  pamph- 
lets or  periodical  publications)  of  any  celebrity,  during  the  arduous  struggle  for  Irish 
emancipation,  appeared,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  brethren.  Nor 
did  they  forego  their  labours,  till,  by  their  prayers  and  exertions,  they  attained  emaneipa- 
tlon  for  their  country.  The  sad  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their  dlspertioa 
need  not  be  related.  * 

THE 

MONKS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

GOMMOMLT    CALX.XD 

THB  MONKS  OF  THE  SCREW. 

AmmibML  at  their  Convent  in  St.  KeHn  Sirset,  DtMin,  on  and  itfttr 

SeptembBT  Ihe  M,  1779. 

Ifanbera*  ITanuM, 

1.  Jbttiultfr.— Barry  Yelverton,  barrister,  M.P.,  since  LordTiflCOunt  ATonmore,  Lord 
Clilef  Baron. 

2.  AbbcL—Wnnam  Doyle,  barrister.  Master  In  Chancery. 
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suflSciently  celebrated,  and  composed  of  men  such  as  Ireland  could 
not  easily  assemble  now.    It  was  a  collection  of  the  wit^  the 

8.  JV<or.— John  Phflpot  Curr»n,  barrister,  since  M.P.,  PHtj  Cooiuenor  and  Master  of 
tbe  BoUs. 

4.  Praeenior.^Rer.  Wm.  Day,  S.  P.  T.  0.  D. 

5.  .&ttr«ar.— Edvard  Hudson,  M.D.* 

6.  SaeH»tan.^Rohert  Johnson,  barr.  M.P.,  and  since  a  Judge.* 
T.  Arran,  the  Earl  of. 

8.  Barrj,  James  (painter),  elected  an  honorai7  member,  nerer  Joined. 

9.  Brown,  Arthur,  barr.  M.P.,  and  P.  T.  0.  D. 

10.  Burgh,  Waller  Hussey,  barr.,  Rt.  Hon.  and  M.P.,  and  since  Chief  Baron. 

11.  Biirston,  Beresford,  barr.,  and  K.  C* 
IS.  Carhampton,  Earl  of. 

18.  Caldbeck,  WUliam,  barr.,  and  K.  C. 

14.  Cbamberlajne,  W.  TankenriUe,  barr.  M.P.,  and  since  a  Judge. 

15.  Charlemont,  Earl  of. 

18.  Corry,  fit.  Hon.  Isaac,  M.P.,  and  since  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

17.  Daly,  fit.  Hon.  Denis,  M.P. 

18.  Day,  Robert,  barr.  H.P.,  and  since  a  Judge.* 

19.  Dodds,  Robert,  barr. 

SO.  Doyle,  John,  M.P.,  and  since  a  General  In  the  army,  and  Bart.* 

81.  Dunkin,  James,  barr. 

8S.  Duquery,  Henry,  barr.,  and  M.P. 

S8.  Bmmett,  Temple,  barr. 

24.  Plnncane,  Matthew,  barr.,  and  since  a  Judge. 

55.  Pitton,  fiichard,  barr. 

56.  Porl>es,  John,  barr.,  H.P. 

ST.  Prankland,  Richard,  barr.,  and  K.O. 
S8.  GratUn,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  barr.,  and  M.P. 
89.  Hacket,  Thomas,  barr. 

80.  Hardy,  Prancis,  barr.,  and  1I.P.  (Lord  Oharlemont's  biogra|iher.) 

81.  Hantonge,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  and  M.P. 
88.  Herbert,  Richard,  barr.,  and  M J». 
88.  Hunt,  John,  barr. 

84.  Hussey,  Dudley,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  Recorder  of  Dublin. 

8».  Jebb,  Prederic,  M.D. 

88.  Kingsbcrough,  Lord  Viscount,  M.P.  [afterwards  Earl  of  Kingston.] 

87.  Mocawen, ,  barr. 

88.  Martin,  Riciiard,  barr,,  and  M.P. 

89.  Metge,  Peter,  barr.,  U.P.,  and  since  a  Judge. 

40.  Momington,  Earl  of  [the  late  Marquis  Wellesley.] 

41.  Maloch,  Thomas,  barr. 

4S.  Newenham,  Sir  Edward,  M.P. 
48.  Ogle,  Rt  Hon.  George,  M.P. 

•  BwThrlDf .-O.    [bl8I«].-M^ 
4* 
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genius,  and  public  virtue  of  the  country ;  and  though  the  name  of 
the  society  itself  is  not  embodied  in  any  of  the  national  recoidfl, 

44.  O'Lcary,  Rev.  Arthur,  honorary. 
40.  0*Neal,  Charles,  barr.,  K.C.,  and  M.P. 
46.  PalliBer,  the  Rev.  Doctor,  chaplain. 
4T.  Pollock  Joeeph,  barr. 

43.  Ponaonby,  Rt  Hon.  George,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  since  Chanedlor  of  IreUnd. 
49.  Preston,  William,  barr. 
60.  Ross,  Licat.  Col.  M.P. 
•  61.  Sheridan,  Charles  Francis,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  Secretary  at  War. 

65.  Smith,  Sir  Michael,  Bart,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  since  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
68.  Stewel,  WlUiam,  barr. 

64.  Stack,  Rer.  Richard,  F.T.O.D. 

66.  Tovnshend,  Bfarquis  of.* 

66.  Woolfe,  Arthur,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  since  Lord  Tiscount  Kilwarden,  Chief  Ja«*ioe  King's 
Bench. 

The  society  dwindled  away  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1T«5. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  club,  Mr.  Curran,  having  been  one  evening  called 
upon  for  a  song,  gave  one  of  his  own  composiUon,  which  was  immediately  adopted  as  the 
charter  song  of  the  order.    The  following  are  all  the  verses  of  it  that  hare  been  reooOeeted. 

Wen  St.  Patrick  this  order  established. 

He  caUed  us  the  "  Monks  of  the  Screw  ;'* 
Good  rules  he  revealed  to  our  Abbot 

To  guide  us  in  what  we  should  do. 
But  first  he  replenished  our  fountain 

With  liquor,  the  best  in  the  sky ; 
And  he  swore,  on  the  word  of  a  ssint, 

That  the  fountain  should  never  run  dry. 

Bach  year,  when  your  octaves  approach, 

In  full  chapter  convened  let  me  find  you ; 
And,  when  to  the  convent  yon  come. 

Leave  your  favorite  temptation  behind  you. 
And  be  not  a  glass  in  your  convent, 
.  Unless  on  a  festival,  found  ; 
And,  this  rule  to  enforce,  I  ordain  it 

One  festival  all  the  year  round. 

My  brethren,  be  chaste,  till  youVe  tempted; 

Whilst  sober,  be  grave  and  discreet ; 
And  humble  your  bodies  with  fasting. 

As  oft  as  you've  nothing  to  eat. 

•  Bbotody  pMfMMd,  sad  joined  on  kis  vWt  to  DuUin,  •Urn  hli  TiM^iopdiy. 
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the  nameB  of  many  of  its  members  are  to  be  found  in  every  page, 
and  will  be  remembered,  while  Ireland  has  a  memory,  with  grati- 
tude and  pride.  The  primary  object  of  their  association  was  to 
give  her  a  Constitution,  and  to  nourish  and  diffuse  among  her 
people  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  should  render  them  worthy 
of  the  gift ;  and  when  the  day  arrived,  as  it  shortly  did,  when  the 
rights  to  which  they  aspired  were  not  to  be  gained  without  a 
struggle,  the  leading  members  of  the  "  Order  of  St.  Patrick"  may 
be  seen  conspicuous  in  the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger.  Mr. 
Curran  always  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  their  meetings ;  it  was 
to  them,  and  to  the  many  happy  and  instructive  hours  he  had 
passed  there,  that  he  so  pathetically  alluded  in  the  fine  burst  of 
social  enthusiasm  which  immediately  follows  the  passage  above 
cited.  "And  this  soothing  hope  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and  ten- 
derest  recollections  of  my  life — from  the  remembrance  of  those 
Attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods,  which  we  have  spent 
with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved  companions,  who 
have  gone  before  us ;  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of 
Ireland  have  been  shed.  [Here  Lord  Avonmore  could  not  refrain 
from  bursting  into  tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  you  do  not 
forget  them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad  review  before 
your  memory.  I  see  your  pained  and  softened  fancy  recalling 
those  happy  meetings,  where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social 

Tet,  in  honoor  of  fasting,  one  lean  Cmso 

Among  yon  ril  atwajs  reqoire ; 
If  Uie  Abbot  shoold  pleaae,  he  may  wear  It, 

If  not,  let  It  come  to  the  Prior.* 

«         •         •         e         •         • 

Come,  let  each  take  hla  chalice,  m j  brethren. 

And  with  dae  devotion  prci»are, 
WiUi  handa  and  with  Toicea  nplifted 

Oar  hymn  to  conelnde  with  a  prayer. 
May  this  chapter  oft  Joyootfymeet, 

And  thia  gladsome  Ubatlon  renewi 
To  the  Saint,  and  the  founder,  and  Abbot, 

And  Prior,  and  Monki  of  the  Screw  t 
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mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtae, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of 
man — where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the 
pure  and  generous  purpose — ^where  my  slenderer  and  younger 
taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and 
redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  can  remember 
those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never 
more  return,  for 

**  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  luato,  or  wine, 
Bat  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine."* 

Cowurr. 

Lord  Avonmore  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  a  rare 
intellect  and  vast  acquirements  are  found  united  with  the  most 
artless  unsuspecting  innocency  of  nature.  Whatever  the  person 
in  whom  he  confided  asserted,  he  considered  to  be  as  undoubted 
as  if  he  had  uttered  it  himself.  His  younger  friend,  aware  of  this 
amiable  imperfection,  used  often  to  trifle  with  it,  and,  in  momenta 
of  playful  relaxation,  to  practice  harmless  impositions  upon  his 
lordship^s  credulity.  His  ordinary  artifice  was  to  touch  his  sensi- 
bility, and  thus  excite  his  attention  by  relating  in  his  presence 
some  affecting  incident,  and,  then  pretending  to  be  unconscious 
that  his  lordship  was  listening,  to  proceed  with  a  detail  of  many 
strange  and  improbable  particulars,  until  he  should  be  inters 
rupted,  as  he  regularly  was,  by  the  good  judge^s  exclaiming, 
''Gracious  heavens!  sir,  is  it  posssible?  I  have  overheard  all  those 
most  truly  amazing  circumstances,  which   I  could  never  have 

•  Lord  ATODmorc,  to  whoie  breMt  poUUcal  reientment  wu  eaany  tobdued,  bj  ttf 
•nine  noble  tooderneM  of  feeling  nblch  distinguished  the  late  Mr.  Fox  upon  &  more  ceto- 
brated  occasion,  could  not  withstand  this  appeal  to  his  heart.  At  this  period  (1805)  there 
was  a  suspension  of  Intercourse  between  him  and  Mr.  Ourran ;  but  the  moment  the  court 
rose,  his  Lordship  sent  for  hli  friend,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  declaring  that 
unworthy  artifices  had  been  used  to  separate  then,  and  that  they  should  neyer  •ueeecd  in 
lyiture.— C.  • 
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bdiered,  if  they  did  not  come  from  such  good  authoritj.^  Hts 
lordship  at  length  discovered  the  deception,  and  passing  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  became  (often  ludicrously)  wary  and  incredu- 
lous as  to  every  thing  that  Mr.  Gurran  stated.  Still,  however,  the 
latter  persisted,  and,  quickening  his  invention  as  the  difficulties 
increased,  continued  from  year  to  year  to  gain  many  a  humour- 
ous triumph  over  all  the  defensive  caution  of  his  friend.  Even 
upon  the  bench,  Lord  Avonmore  evinced  the  same  superstitious 
apprehension  of  the  advocate's  ingenuity,  whom  he  would  fre- 
quently interrupt,  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  endearment,  sometimes 
of  impatience,  saying,  ^  Mr.  Gurran,  I  know  your  cleverness ;  but 
it's  quite  in  vain  for  you  to  go  on.  I  see  the  drift  of  it  all,  and 
you  are  only  giving  yourself  and  me  unnecessary  trouble.''  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  judge  having  frequently  interposed  to 
prevent  the  counsel's  putting  forward  some  topic  that  was  really 
relative  and  necessary  to  his  case,  declaring,  as  often  as  it  was 
attempted,  that  the  tendency  of  his  argument  was  quite  obvious, 
and  that  he  was  totally  straying  from  the  question,  Mr.  Curran 
addressed  him  thus :  "  Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  am  straying ;  but  you 
must  impute  it  to  the  extreme  dotation  of  my  mind.  I  have  just 
witnessed  so  dread^l  a  circumstance,  that  my  imagination  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock."  His  lordship  was  now  all 
attention.  "  On  my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of 
the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  proceeding  to  slaughter  a  calf. 
Just  as  his  hand  was  raised,  a  lovely  little  child  approached  him 
unperceived,  and,  terrible  to  relate — I  still  see  the  life-blood 
gushing  out,  the  poor  child's  bosom  was  under  his  hand,  when  he 

plunged  his  knife  into— into  " "  Into  the  bosom  of  the  child !" 

cried  out  the  judge,  with  much  emotion — "  into  the  neck  of  the 
calf^  my  lord;  but  your  lordship  sometimes  anticipates."* 

There  are  no  reports  of  Mr.  Curran's  early  speeches  at  the  bar ; 
but  the  celerity  of  his  ascent  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and 
in  the  public  estimation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  date  of  his 

*  PhlUIpa  ftUo  telli  thU  story,  bat  hM  worked  it  up  toodrainAtieaUj.— M. 
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entrance  into  Parliament  He  had  been  only  seven  years  at  the 
bar,  when  Mr.  Longfield  (afterwards  Lord  Longueville)  had  him 
returned  for  a  borough  in  his  disposal.*  At  this  time  boroughs 
were  the  subject  of  notorious  traffic,  and  it  seldom  happened  that 
the  members  returned  for  them  did  not  bind  themselves  to  remu- 
Derate  the  patrons  in  money  or  in  services.  There  was  no  such 
stipulation  in  the  present  instance ;  the  seat  was  given  to  Mr. 
Ourran  upon  the  express  condition  of  perfect  freedom  on  his  part; 
but  having  soon  differed  from  Mr.  Longfield  on  political  subjects, 
and  there  being  then  no  way  of  vacating,  he  insisted  upon  pur- 
chasing a  seat,  to  be  filled  by  any  person  whom  that  gentleman 
might  appoint ;  an  arrangement  against  which,  it  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Longfield  anxiously  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him.f 

•  Tbe  borough  of  KUbegg&n,  for  which  the  other  member  wu  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hood. 
It  was  alM  aboat  this  period  that  Mr.  Gorran  obtained  a  silk  gown.— d. 

t  In  the  snooeeding  parliament  Mr.  Oorran  also  came  in,  at  his  own  expense,  Ibr  the 
borough  of  Bathoormack.— C 
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CHAPTER  V. 


fbe  Irish  Howe  of  CkMoamons,  la  ITSS-Aoteh  of  the  proTloat  bittory  of  Ireland— Eflbctf 
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It  was  at  the  eventful  era  of  1783  that  Mr.  Curran  became  a 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons* — an  assembly  at  that 
day  thronged  with  groups  of  original  historic  characters,!  the 

*  The  manner  In  which  Curran  got  a  seat  in  Parliament  has  been  thus  related,  as  **  well 
authenticated :"  Lord  LongueTille,  an  Irish  peer,  with  rest  property,  iind  large  borough- 
interest,  wishing  to  aTail  himself  of  Gurran's  talents,  offered  him  a  seat  in  Parliame&t. 
Cnrran  replied  that  his  politics  were  opposed  to  the  party  to  which  Lord  L.  belonged.  He 
was  reminded,  with  a  laugh,  that  patriotism  was  unprofluble,  and  that,  with  a  young 
family,  his  good  sense  would  tell  him  so.  Some  time  after,  one  of  Curran*s  friends  asked 
btan  for  a  frank,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  gaietted  as  member  for  one  of  Lord 
LongueriUe's  boroughs.  He  took  his  seat,  and  roted  against  Lord  L.'s  fk'lend,  the  minister. 
In  explanation,  he  said  that  he  entered  Parliament  Independent  and  unshackled,  and  that 
so  he  would  remain.  At  that  time,  he  had  sared  only  five  hundred  pounds.  This  money* 
and  about  twice  as  much  more,  which  he  borrowed  fkx>m  his  friends,  he  sent  to  Lord 
Longuerille,  in  payment  for  his  seat.— M. 

t  Of  seme  of  these,  Mr.  Grattan  (in  his  answer  to  Lord  Glare's  pamphlet,  1801)  has 
given  the  following  masterly  sketches,  over  which  he  has,  perhaps,  unconsciously  distri- 
buted  the  noble  traits  which,  if  collected,  would  form  the  portrait  of  himself. 

"  I  follow  the  author  through  the  graves  of  these  honourable  dead  men,  for  most  of 
them  are  so,  and  I  beg  to  raise  up  their  tombstones  as  he  throws  tbem  down;  I  feel  It 
more  Instmetlve  to  converse  with  their  ashes  than  with  his  compositions. 

**  Mr.  Malond,  one  of  the  oharaoters  of  1768,  was  a  man  of  the  finest  intellect  that  any 
oountry  ever  produced.  *The  three  ablest  men  I  ever  heard  were  Mr.  Pitt  (the  fhther), 
Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Malone.  For  a  popular  assembly,  I  would  choose  Mr.  Pitt;  for  a 
privy  oounell,  Murray ;  for  twelve  wise  men,  Malone.'  This  was  the  opinion  which  Lord 
Baokvffle,  the  secretary  of  176S,  gave  to  a  gentleman  firom  whom  I  heard  It.  He  is  a 
great  sea  In  the  calm,'  said  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamilton,  another  great  Judge  of  men  and 
talents ;  *  Ay,'  it  was  replied,  •  but  had  you  feen  him  when  he  was  young,  you  would  have 
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vigorous  product  of  unsettled  times:  great  public  bene&ctors, 
great  public  delinquents,  but  both  of  rare  capacity  and  enterprise. 


Bftld  he  was  a  great  sea  in  a  storm.*    And  like  the  sea,  whether  In  calm  or  storm,  he  was 
a  great  production  qf  nature. 

**  Lord  Pery.— Hu  is  not  yet  canonised  by  death ;  but  he,  like  the  rest,  has  been  canon- 
ized by  slander.  He  was  more  or  less  a  party  In  all  those  measures  which  the  pamphlet 
condemns,  and  indeed  in  every  great  statute  and  measure  that  took  place  in  Ireland  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  A  man  of  the  most  legislative  capacity  I  ever  knew,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  reach  of  understanding  I  ever  saw ;  with  a  deep-engraven  impression  of 
public  care,  accompanied  by  a  temper  which  was  adamant.  In  his  train  is  every  private 
virtae  that  can  adorn  human  nature. 

"■  Mr.  Brownlow— Sir  William  Osborne.— I  wish  we  had  more  of  these  criminals.  Hie 
former  seconded  ttie  address  of  1782,  and  In  the  latter,  and  in  both,  there  was  a  station  of 
mind  that  would  have  become  the  proudest  senate  In  Europe. 

"Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  calls  him:  and  I  should  be  unworthy  the  charac- 
ter  of  his  rival,  if  in  the  grave  I  did  not  do  him  Justice.— He  had  his  Ikolts ;  but  he  had 
great  powers,  great  public  effect ;  he  persuaded  the  old,  he  Inspired  the  joung ;  the  Castle 
Tanished  before  hlra.  On  a  small  sul^eet,  he  was  miserable :  put  into  his  hand  a  distaff, 
and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of  It :  but  give  him  the  thunderbolt,  and  he  had  the 
arm  of  a  Jupiter.  He  misjudged  when  he  transferred  himself  to  the  English  Parliament ; 
he  forgot  that  he  was  a  tree  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty; 
and  his  fate  in  the  British  Parliament  is  a  caution  to  the  friends  of  union  to  stay  at  home, 
and  make  the  country  of  their  birth  the  seat  of  their  action. 

**  Mr.  Daly,  my  beloved  friend.— He,  In  a  great  measure,  drew  the  address  of  1779,  la 
Carour  of  our  trade,  that  *  ungracious  measure ;'  and  he  saw,  read,  and  approved  of  the 
address  of  1783,  in  favour  of  our  constitution,  that  *  address  of  separation.*  He  visited 
me  In  my  illness,  at  that  moment,  and  I  had  oommu&lcalion  on  those  snhjects  with  thai 
nan  whose  powers  of  oratory  were  next  to  perfection,  and  whose  powers  of  understand* 
Ing,  I  might  say,  from  what  has  lately  happened,  bordered  on  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

*>  Mr.  Forbes— a  name  I  shall  ever  regard,  and  a  death  I  shall  ever  deplore.— Enlight- 
ened, sensible,  laborious,  and  useful ;  proud  in  poverty,  and  patriotic ;  he  preferred  exile 
to  apostacy,  and  met  his  death.  I  speak  of  the  dead— I  say  nothing  of  the  living;  bat 
that  I  attribute  to  this  constellation  of  great  men,  in  a  great  measure,  the  privileges  of 
your  country ;  and  I  attribute  such  a  generation  of  men  to  the  residence  of  your  Parlia- 
ment. 

*'  Mr.  Burgh :  another  great  person  In  those  scenes  which  it  is  not  in  the  little  quill  of 
this  author  to  depreciate.— He  was  a  man  singularly  gifted,  with  great  talent,  great 
rariety— wit,  oratory,  and  logic.  He,  too,  had  his  weakness;  but  he  had  the  pride  of 
genius,  also,  and  strove  to  raise  his  country  along  with  himself;  and  never  sought  to 
build  his  elevation  on  the  degradation  of  Ireland.  I  moved  an  amendment  for  a  free 
export ;  he  moved  a  better  amendment,  and  be  lost  his  place.  I  moved  a  declaration  of 
rights:  *  With  my  last  breath  wiUI  support  the  right  of  the  Irish  Pariiament,'  was  bla 
note  to  me,  when  I  applied  to  him  for  his  support ;  he  lost  the  chance  of  recovering  hia 
place  and  his  way  to  the  seals,  for  which  he  might  have  bartered.  The  gates  of  promo- 
tion were  shut  on  him,  as  those  of  glory  opened.**— O. 

Waller  Hossey  Burgh,  thus  eulogiaed  by  Grattan,  merlu  more  particular  notice.  OaUed 
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and  exhibiting  in  their  virtues  or  their  crimes  all  the  turbulent 
energy  of  the  storms  that  were  agitating  their  country.  The  Irish 
revolution  of  1782,  with  the  memorable  acts  and  deliberations  of 
which  period  the  political  history  of  Ireland  commences,  had  just 
taken  place ;  and,  although  it  preceded  by  a  little  time  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  entrance  into  Parliament,  it  still  cannot  but  be  adverted  to 
as  an  event  which  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  fortune  and 
conduct  of  his  future  life.  He  was  of  too  ardent  a  temper  not  to 
be  deeply  moved  by  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  that 
measure :  he  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
leaders  who  had  been  so  instrimaental  in  achieving  it;  he  had 
witnessed  the  virtuous  struggles  and  the  scenes  of  civic  heroism 
displayed  by  them,  and  by  the  nation,  at  this  arduous  crisis ;  and 
the  impression  that  they  made  upon  his  imagination  and  his  con- 
viction was  never  after  effaced.  /"  In  order,  therefore,  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  feelings  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  an 
Irish  senator,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  his  country,  and  upon  that  from 
which  she  had  recently  emerged.  The  fervour  of  his  political 
opinions,  and  his  devoted  adherence  to  the  popular  cause,  exposed 
him,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  to  no  little  calumny  and 

to  the  Iiiflh  bftr,  In  17(t9,  he  had  prerlonslj  obtained  a  seat  and  won  distinction  In  the 
Irish  Parliament.  In  1772,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-fire,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  IrMh  bar,  as  Prime  fleijeant,  in  which  he  conUnned  for  two  years,  when,  siding  with 
Qrattan  against  the  goTernraent,  on  the  question  of  Ireland's  right  to  a  free  export  trade, 
he  resigned  his  Ineratlre  office.  It  was  restored  to  him  In  1732,  In  which  year  he  was 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish  Bxohoqaer,  declining  a  proffered  peerage.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  he  had  completed  i^t  age  of  forty.  Ireland  might  well  be  proud  of 
BQch  a  man,  whose  persuasiye  eloquence  made  an  sera  at  the  Irish  bar  and  In  the  senate, 
eqoaOy  dlstlngaished  for  the  grace  and  harmony  of  his  style,  and  the  sweetness  and  ful* 
ness  of  his  rolce :  of  him  It  may  be  said,  as  of  the  Greek  orator,  Kt  vxu  the  Bee.  Burgh 
and  Telrerton  being  both  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in  some  great  and  important  cause, 
all  the  powers  of  their  talents  were  called  forth,  as  well  by  the  interest  the  case  excited, 
as  by  a  competition  for  fame.  In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  Burgh's  oration,  Telverton 
obeerred  to  a  friend,  that  he  would  hare  been  satisfied  that  he  had  obtained  the  victory ; 
**Bot,"said  he,  **  when  I  perceived  an  old  caW'hardetud  attorney  sitting  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  court,  and  saw  the  tears  silently  coursing  down  his  iron  cheeks,  and  these 
wriing  from  him  by  the  touching  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burgh,  I  confess,"  said  Telverton,  **  I 
felt  myself  Tanqnlshed."->M[. 
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reproach ;  but  those  who  impartially  connder  the  past  and  ootem* 
porarj  history  of  Ireland  will  find,  in  every  page  of  it,  his  excuse^ 
if  not  his  most  ample  justification. 

For  centuries  Ireland  had  been  in  a  state  of  miserable 
bondage;  her  history  is  but  the  disgusting  catalogue  of  her 
sufferings,  exciting  to  unprofitable  retaliation,  from  which  she 
regularly  sunk,  subdued  but  untranquilized,  into  a  condition 
of  more  embittered  wretchedness,*  with  the  penalties  of  rebellion 
superadded  to  the  calamities  of  oppression.  From  the  period 
of  her  annexation  to  England  in  the  12th  century,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  17th,  she  had  thus  continued,  barbarous  and  rest- 
less ;  too  feeble  and  disunited  to  succeed,  too  strong,  and  proud, 
and  irritated  to  despair  ;  alternating  in  dreary  succession  between 
wild  exertions  of  delirious  strength  and  the  troubled  sleep  of 
exhausted  fiiry.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  these  melancholy  conflicts ;  to  grope 
amidst  uninteresting  records  to  ascertain  whether  Ireland  as 
an  unruly  province  deserved  her  fitte,  or  whether  her  condi- 
tion was  attributable  to  an  inveterate  spirit  of  vindictive  domina- 
tion in  the  English  governments.  But  as  we  approach  more 
modem  times,  all  obscurity  on  the  subject  ceases :  we  find  the 
ruling  country  adopted  a  formal  avowed  design  of  humiliation, 
which,  however  applauded  (as  it  still  continues  to  be  by  some) 
under  the  imposing  phrase  of  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors," 
was,  in  reality,  founded  in  much  injustice,  and,  if  effects  be 
any  test,  in  as  much  folly ;  and  after  agitating  and  afflicting  the 
kingdom  for  the  last  century,  seems  likely  to  visit  in  its  con- 
sequences the  next 

It  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  that  era 
of  glory  and  freedom  to  England,  that  Ireland  became  the 
victim  of   this  systematic    plan  of    debasement.      Her  adhe- 

*"  The  ilare,  that  ttrasfles  without  breaking  hli  chain,  provokes  the  tyrant  to  double 
it,  and  gtyes  blm  the  plea  of  self-defence  for  extinguishing  what  at  first  he  only  intended 
to  rabdue.**— ifr.  CurratCt  ipMchin  BotoUonU  o<im.~C. 
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rence  to  the  deposed  monarch  and  its  result  are  familiar  to 
aH  James's  party  having  been  crushed,  Irelanc^  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  that  merited  nothing  but  chastise- 
ment and  scorn.  This  was  not  the  policy  of  the  English  king ; 
it  was  that  of  the  English  whigs,*  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
of  Bights,  the  boasted  champions  of  liberty  at  home.  By  these 
men,  and  by  their  successors  (who,  of  whatever  political  denomi- 
nation, agreed  with  them  in  their  intolerance),  was  Ireland, 
without  shame  or  pity,  dismantled  of  her  most  precious  rights. 
Laws  were  made  to  bind  her,  without  consulting  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which,  when  it  remonstrated,  was  charged  with  riot 
and  sedition.!  Ireland's  conunerce  was  openly  discouraged: 
a  code  more  furious  than  bigotry  had  hitherto  penned  was 
levelled  against  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  Roman  Catholics.  ^ 
They  were  successively  excluded  from  the  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  to  acquire  land,  to  hold  any  employment  under  the 
crown,  to  vote  in  elections  of  members  of  Parliament,  to  inter- 
marry with  Protestants,  to  exercise  religious  worship ;  in  shorty 


*  *•  I  am  tony  to  reflect  that  iloea  the  late  revolntlon  In  these  kingdomi,  when  tba 
•oldeete  of  England  hare  more  strenuooalj  than  ever  asserted  thetr  own  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  Parliaments,  it  has  pleased  them  to  bear  harder  on  their  poor  neighbours  than 
has  erer  yet  been  done  In  many  ages  foregoing.**— JTolynetMB's  Oauas  <if  Ireland.  This 
Uttie  Tolome,  written  thronghont  with  a  modesty  and  ability  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
Loctce,  was  formally  censured  by  the  English  House  of  Commons.  A  circumstance  that 
preceded  Its  publication  is  not  without  Interest.  The  author,  apprehensitre  of  any  uncon- 
MbMia  bias  upon  his  mind,  wrote  to  bis  friend  for  his  (pinion  of  some  of  the  arguments ; 
Locke  replied  by  Inviting  him  to  pass  over  to  England,  and  confer  with  him  In  person 
upon  the  snl\)ect.  Molyneux  compiled,  and  after  spending,  as  the  account  states,  and 
M  may  be  well  believed,  the  fire  most  delightful  weeks  of  his  lite  in  the  soelety  of  his 
DostriooB  friend,  retnmed  to  Dublin,  and  published  his  work. — C. 

t  When  the  Irish  Commons,  in  1792,  claimed  the  right  of  originating  money  bills,  they 
were  told  by  the  viceroy.  Lord  Sydney,  that  **  They  might  go  to  England  and  beg  their 
majesties'  pardon  for  their  riotous  and  seditions  assemblies.*' — 0. 

X  *'■  Ton  abhorred  It,  as  I  did,  for  Its  vicious  perfection  ;  for  I  must  do  It  Justice,  It  was 
a  completo  system,  full  of  coherence  and  consistency,  well  digested  and  well  composed 
la  an  Ita  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborato  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  Impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement 
la  tbem  of  human  natnra  Itself,  as  ever  prooeeded  ftom  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
m*n,^^Burke'9  ZeUsr  toSirB,  Langrith^, 
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by  a  kind  of  constructive  annihilation,  "the  laws  did  not  pre- 
sume a  papisi  to  exist  in  the  kingdom,  nor  could  they  breathe 
without  the  c6nnivance  of  government"* 

This  8tate  of  national  humiliation  lasted  almost  a  centurj. 
Viceroy  succeeded  viceroy  with  no  other  rule  of  government  than 
to  continue  the  system  as  he  found  it  A  race  of  subordinate 
ministers  sprang  up  within  the  land,  of  no  public  virtue,  no 
expanded  thought,  utterly  unconscious  that  man  can  be  improved ; 
exhibiting  in  their  heartless  measures  that  practical  ferocity  for 
which  jailors  or  keepers  would  be  selected,  rather  than  those  mild 
and  sanative  qualities  that  might  have  soothed  the  distempers  of 
the  times.  "Hence  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  speaking  of  this 
period,  "that  the  administration  of  Ireland  so  often  presents  to 
the  reader  of  her  history,  not  the  view  of  legitimate  government, 
but  rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
where  the  object  of  an  invader  is  not  government  but  conquest ; 
where  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  resort  to  the  corrupting  of  clana, 
or  of  single  individuals,  pointed  out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhor- 
rence, and  recommended  to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so 
rank  and  consummate  as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to 
private  virtue  or  to  public  reliance,  and  therefore  only  put  into 
authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  the  torture  of 
all  that  petulant  unfeeling  asperity  with  which  a  narrow  and 
malignant  mind  will  bristle  in  unmerited  elevation ;  condemned 
to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and  exhausted  by  the  little  traitors 
that  have  been  suffered  to  nestle  and  grow  within  it;  who  make  it 
at  once  the  source  of  their  grandeur  and  the  victim  of  their  vices ; 
reducing  it  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  their  conse- 
quence and  of  sinking  under  their  crimes,  like  the  lion  perishing 
by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds  shelter  in  the  mane  of  the 
noble  animal,  while  it  is  stinging  him  to  death."f 

Ireland  was  in  those  tiroes,  in  as  strange  and  disastrous  a  situa- 

*  Soeh  wai  Uie  declaration  from  the  bench  of  the  Irlah  chancellor  in  1TO0«— O. 
t  Mr.  Carran'f  speech  In  Howiflon*a  oaae.— 0. 
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tion  as  can  Tvell  be  imagined;  her  own  legislature  hating  and 
trampling  upon  her  j>eople,  and  the  English  govemuient  suspect- 
ing and  despising  both.  There  may  have  been  sufficient  intricacy 
in  the  minor  details  of  the  policy  of  the  time,  but  the  leading 
maxims  appear  in  all  the  clearness  of  despotic  simplicity.  They 
irere  to  awe  the  real  or  imputed  disafiection  of  the  natives  by 
means  of  a  harsh  domestic  administration,  and  to  check  any  more 
general  exercise  of  power  assumed  by  that  administration  as  an 
intrusion  upon  the  legislative  supremacy  of  England.  As  far  as 
respected  internal  concerns,  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  were  a 
triumphant  faction,  despoiling  and  insulting  the  remains  of  a 
fiiUen  enemy :  in  their  relation  with  England,  they  were  misera- 
ble instruments,  without  confidence  or  dignity ;  armed  by  their 
employers  with  the  fullest  authority  to  molest  or  to  crush,  but 
instantly  and  contemptuously  reminded  of  their  own  degradation, 
if  ever  they  evinced  any  presumptuous  desire  to  redress. 

Against  so  unnatural  a  system,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  dis- 
countenanced claims  of  freedom  should  have  no  avail.  If  a 
transient  scream  was  heard  among  the  people,  it  excited  imme- 
diate alarm  at  home,  as  ominous  of  an  approaching  storm;*  if 
her  voice  issued,  as  it  sometimes  did,  from  the  Irish  Commons,  it 
was  considered  a  daring  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  higher  power.f 
If  the  spirit  of  that  House  became  too  unruly  for  provincial  pur- 
poses, the  patriotic  murmur  was  quickly  hushed  by  lengthening 
the  pension  list ;  a  given  number  of  oppressors  was  required,  and 
while  a  venal  heart  was  to  be  had  in  the  market,  no  matter  how 
high  the  price,  the  price  was  paid,  and  the  nation  called  on  (in 
addition  to  its  other  burdens)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own 
wrongs. 

•  upon  the  trial  of  the  printer  of  Shift's  celebrated  "Letters  of  a  Drapler,"  the  lord 
eUef-jQitice,  WUtshed,  declared  that  the  author*!  IntenUon  wm  to  bring  In  the  Ihrti^U' 
Aer.—J'lowd4it.*a  BUtory  of  Jr^and^  rol.  ii.,  p.  SI.  Dr.  I^eas,  vho  rentared,  in  hit 
wrWogt,  to  Tindtcato  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Commons,  vas  declared  by  that  Honse  an 
mem  J  to  his  country,  and  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  exile,  1747.— G. 

t  Vide  question  of  the  appropriation  of  the  snrplas.  In  1758.— 
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Thus  it  continued  for  many  years :  with  all  the  miseries  oC 
despotism  without  its  repose ;  coDunerce  ex^piguished,  the  public 
spirit  broken,  public  honour  and  private  confidence  banished,  and 
bigotry  and  faction  alone  triumphant 

Sentiments  of  wisdom  and  pity  at  length  occurred  to  the 
English  Cabinet :  it  began  to  doubt  if  the  Irish  people  were  so 
incurably  furious  as  their  tormentors  had  represented ;  it  resolved 
to  inquire,  and  if  necessary,  to  redress.  A  very  little  investigar 
tion  proved  that  never  was  some  merciful  interposition  more 
opportune ;  it  was  like  a  visit  to  some  secret  cell  to  rescue  the 
victims  of  imputed  frenzy  from  their  inhuman  immurers,  who 
had  chained  their  persons  and  traduced  their  intellects,  that  they 
might  prey  upon  their  inheritance. 

The  subject  of  the  first  healing  measure  was  the  Parliament 
There  was  no  representation  of  the  people  in  Ireland ;  there  was 
a  House  of  Conmions,  which,  having  no  limits  to  its  duration, 
had  become  a  banditti  of  perpetual  dictators.*  The  octennial 
bill  was  passed,  and  the  hardened  veterans  disbanded.f  This  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  even  a  nominal  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  the  nation;  it  was  to  give  the  Crown  an  opportunity  of 
dispersing  that  provincial  oligarchy  whose  maxims  had  been  so 
ruinous  to  their  country,  and  of  substituting  in  their  place  a  class 
of  more  pliant  dependants,  who  might  readily  accord  with  the 
purposed  lenity  of  the  new  system.  As  a  right,  or  a  security  for 
a  right,  which  nothing  can  give  a  people  if  they  give  it  not  them- 
selves, this  act  effected  little.  As  a  diminution  of  calamity,  as  a 
transfer  from  the  barbarous  dominion  of  their  domestic  tyrants 
to  the  more  considerate  and  enlightened  control  of  the  English 
ministry,  it  had  its  value.  It  was  received  by  the  nation,  who 
have  been  ever  as  precipitate  in  their  gratitude  as  in  their  resent- 
ments, with  transports  of  enthusiastic  and  unaccustomed  joy ;  a 

•  And  fonr-flrthi  of  th«  people  were  excluded  from  ttie  eleotlTe  fnaeblfe  1^  11m  1ft 
Oeo.  n.  e.  9.>-0. 
t  1T67,  under  the  •dmlnistralion  of  Lord  Townehend.— O. 
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signal  proo^  if  such  were  wanting,  of  their  loyahy  and  their 
debasement 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  however,  began  now  to  wear  in 
some  d^ree  the  appearance  of  a  constitutional  assembly ;  not- 
withstanding the  political  ignominy  into  which  the  nation  had 
Mien,  there  still  existed  in  that  house  a  small  band  of  able  and 
upright  men,  who  entertained  more  manly  and  charitable  notions 
of  a  pe<^le's  claims  than  their  ungenerous  opponents ;  and  who, 
though  they  might  not  possess  the  power  of  redressing  the  imme- 
diate wrongs,  were  still  ever  at  hand  to  refute  the  baneful  doc- 
trines that  would  have  sanctioned  their  continuance.  In  the 
British  senate  too  (ic  should  be  gratefully  remembered)  Ireland 
had  her  advocates ;  whose  expanded  minds,  superior  to  ihe  paltry 
ambition  of  domination,  would  have  made  the  noblest  use  of 
their  own  privileges,  that  of  liberally  imparting  them.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  better  opinions  occasionally  appeared ;  the 
Viceroy  was  defeated  upon  some  constitutional  questions  ;*  the 
Commons  were  reprimanded  and  prorogued;  measures  fiill  of 
honour  to  them,  and  of  hope  to  their  country. 

But  these  were  only  transitory  visitations  of  spirit ;  the  effects 
rather  of  the  negligence  than  the  weakness  of  the  viceroy.  The 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  soon  thinned  by  the  never-failing 
expedient,  and  whatever  relief  was  meditated  for  the  Irish,  was  to 
come  in  the  form  of  a  gift,  and  not  a  concession.  Relief  was 
certainly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  English  minister  (Lord 
North),  to  what  extent  it  is  now  immaterial  to  inquire ;  he  was 
anticipated  by  events  that  were  above  his  control. 

Ireland  was  now  upon  the  eve  of  "  a  great  original  transaction." 
The  American  colonies  had  revolted ;  the  Irish  linen  trade  with 
those  provinces,  which  had  been  the  principal  of  Ireland's  few 
sources  of  commercial  wealth,  instantly  vanished ;  to  this  was 

*  Among  other  inttancet  of  the  IncreMtng  spirit  of  the  Hoaie  of  Oommons,  wai  their 
repeated  mlections  of  the  mone  j  biOs,  bscau9e  they  did  not  takt  their  rite  in  thai  hou$e, 
17W-0. 
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added  a  general  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  provisions,  lest 
they  might  circuitously  reach  the  insurgents.  Universal  distress 
ensued.  The  Commons,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  the  attitude 
of  representatives  of  the  nation :  they  addressed  the  viceroy 
upon  the  public  emergencies  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  were 
dissolved  in  17 7 7.  Strenuous  measures  were  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Parliament  that  followed ;  but 
the  crisis  soon>  arrived  when  the  destinies  of  the  countiy  were 
transferred  to  other  hands. 

The  internal  wretchedness  of  Ireland  had  been  great ;  it  was 
now  aggravated  by  the  danger  of  war :  the  regular  forces  in  the 
kingdom  exceeded  not  6,000  men,  the  remainder  having  been 
called  oflf  to  recruit  the  army  in  America.  The  enemy^s  fleets, 
superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  were  careering  in  triumph 
through  the  channel,  and  daily  expected  upon  Ireland^s  unpix>> 
tected  coasts.  In  this  emergency,  the  town  of  Belfast,  having 
applied  to  Government  for  a  military  reinforcement,  and  its  requi- 
sition having  been  answered  by  an  offer  of  supply  that  cannot 
be  related  with  gravity,*"  had  the  honour  of  first  raising  that 
warning  voice,  which,  hushing  every  baser  murmur,  awoke  the 
nation  to  confidence  and  strength.  She  called  upon  the  citizens 
to  arm  in  their  defence.  A  corps  of  Volunteers  was  immediately 
established.  The  noble  example  was  ardently  followed  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  Ireland  soon  beheld  starting  up  with  a 
scenic  rapidity,  a  self-Ksollected,  self-disciplined  body  of  forty  thou- 
sand Volunteers.  '*  You  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
describing  the  scene,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  "  that  at  a 
time  when  we  had  scarcely  a  regular  soldier  for  our  defence, 
when  the  old  and  young  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  appre- 
hensions of  descent  upon  our  coasts,  that  Providence  seemed  to 
have  worked  a  sort  of  miracle  in  our  favour.  You  saw  a  band 
of  armed  men  come  forth  at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of  honour, 

*  The  anflwer  of  the  gOTerninent  wm,  that  aU  the  aulstaace  It  could  aflbrd  wai  half* 
troop  of  dlamounted  hone,  and  half  a  company  of  inTaUdB.~43. 
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and  their  country.  You  saw  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
rank ;  you  saw  every  class  of  the  community  give  up  its  members, 
and  send  them  armed  into  the  field,  to  protect  the  public  and . 
private  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
turn  back  to  that  period,  without  reviving  those  sentiments  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude  which  then  beat  in  the  public  bosom ; 
to  recollect  amidst  what  applause,  what  tears,  what  prayers,  what 
benedictions,  they  walked  forth  amongst  spectators  agitated  by 
the  mingled  sensations  of  terror  and  reliance,  of  danger  and  of 
protection,  imploring  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  their  heads, 
and  its  conquest  upon  their  swords.  That  illustrious,  and  adored 
and  abused  body  of  men  stood  forward  and  assumed  the  title 
which  I  trust  the  ingratitude  of  their  country  will  never  blot  fi^m 
its  history,  *The  Volunteers  of  Ireland.'"* 

The  original  object  of  these  associations  had  been  to  defend 
the  country  from  foreign  invasion.  The  administration,  for- 
getting the  loyalty  of  tbe  proceeding  in  their  afiright  at  so 
unexpected  an  exhibition  of  strength  and  enterprise,  beheld 
an  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  land,  but  affecting  to 
countenance  what  they  could  not  control,  they  supplied  the 
Volunteers  with  several  thousand  stands  of  arms,  and  looked 
to  the  return  of  more  tranquil  and  servile  times,  to  disarm 
and  defame  them. 

The  Volunteers  soon  swelled  into  an  army  of  80,000  men.  In 
their  ranks  appeared  the  most  admired  characters  in  the  king- 
dom, animating  them  with  the  enthusiasm,  and  tempering  the 
general  ardour  by  all  the  courtesy,  and  the  high  moral  dis- 
cipline, that  the  presence  of  so  many  noblemen,  and  sena- 
tors, and  gentlemen,  could  inspire.  They  had  armed  to  pro- 
tect the  crown — ^no  invader  appeared;  another  and  more  pre- 
cious object  of  protection  now  remained.  Ireland  was  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  unanimously  determined  that^  to  consummate 
their  work,  they  should  continue  under  arms  until  they  saw 

t  Speech  In  Hamilton  Rowan*i  case.— 0. 
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her  free.  They  resolved  ^to  show,  that  if  man  descends,  it 
is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion ;  that  it  is  with  labour  and  with 
pain,  and  that  he  can  continue  to  sink  only  until,  by  the  force 
and  pressure  of  the  descent,  the  spring  of  his  immortal  Acuities 
acquires  that  recuperative  energy  and  effort,  that  hurries  him  as 
many  miles  aloft"* 

The  demands  of  the  Volunteers  were  altogether  unlike  a  mere 
sudden  ebullition  of  popular  discontent  They  were  the  result  of 
deep  convictions,  the  splendid  signs  of  the  improved  opinions  of 
the  age.  The  example  of  America  was  before  them,  and  the  cry 
for  redress  in  Ireland  was  but  the  echo  of  that  "  voice  which 
shouted  for  liberty"f  there.  The  mode  of  their  constitution,  too, 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  and  authoritative.  They  were  not  a 
regular  military  force,  mutinously  dictating  measures  to  the  state ; 
they  were  not  a  band  of  insurgents,  illegal  in  their  origin  and 
objects.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  invested  the  Volun- 
teers with  a  constitutional  character.  The  Government  had 
recognized  them,  and  aided  their  formation  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  them  a  formal  declaration  of  thanks  for  their  public 
services;  the  people  looked  up  to  them  with  admiration  and 
respect,  as  a  brave,  united,  and  zealous  body,  combining  the 
intelligence  and  moderation  of  loyal  citizens  with  the  influ- 
ence and  resources  of  a  powerful  army. 

The  effects  of  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  proceedings 
were  soon  apparent  The  demand  of  the  nation  for  a  free  trade, 
and  the  memorable  declaration  in  parliament,  ^Hhat  no  power 
on  earthy  save  the  King^  LoYdSy  and  Commons  of  Ireland^ 
had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland^''\  were  no  longer  dis- 
regarded. The  case  of  America  had  just  shown  how  a  struggle 
for  principle  might  terminate.  "British  supremacy  had  &1- 
len  there  like  a  spent  thunderbolt"§    The  bigotry,  and  servility, 

*  Mr.  Curran'i  ipeech  in  Flnnerty'i  case.— C.        t  An  ezprewion  of  Mr.  llood't.^^ 
X  The  words  of  Mr.  Orattan^s  motion,  April  19, 1780. — 0. 
I  Mr.  Graitan*8  speech,  Not.  18, 1781.— 0. 


and  disunion,  which  had  so  long  supported,  it  in  Ireland,  had  for 
the  moment  disappeared  Ireland  declared,  and  England  felt, 
that  no  other  policy  remained,  ^  but  to  do  justice  to  a  people  who 
were  otherwise  determined  to  do  justice  to  themselves.*'*  The 
British  ministry,  whose  infatuated  counsels  had  lost  America,  and 
whose  tardiness  and  insincerity  with  respect  to  Ireland  had 
been  encouraging  the  spirit  of  resistance  there,  were  removed,  and 
successors  appointed  with  instructions  to  make  such  honoura- 
ble concessions  as  were  due  to  the  services,  the  strength,  and  the 
just  pretensions  of  the  Irish  people.  The  principal  restric- 
tions upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  previously  taken 
off.  Under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration,  the 
great  leading  grievance,  that  included  in  Ha  principle  so  many 
more,  was  redressed.  England  resigned  her  legislative  preten- 
sions, and  recognized  Ireland  to  be  a  free  nation.\ 

''This  signal  event,  so  justly  denominated  by  Mr.  Burke  the 
Irish  revolution,  was  the  work  of  the  Irish  Volunteers.  Their 
efforts  were  powerfully  aided  by  the  momentary  spirit  which  they 
infused  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  In  many  of  its 
members,  the  enthusiasm  vanished  with  the  occasion  ;  but  there 
remained  a  few,  whose  better  natures,  superior  to  the  control 
of  accident,  continued  to  struggle  for  the  public  good  with 
a  constancy,  ability,  and  zeal,  which  sprang  from  within  them- 
selves. Their  merits  have  been  long  since  recorded:  the  pre- 
eminent merits  of  tlieir  illustrious  leader,  now  associated  with  the 
proudest  recollections  of  his  country,  require  new  attestation. 
For  Mr.  Grattan's  most  splendid  panegyric,  for  the  only  one 
truly  worthy  of  him,  we  are  to  look  in  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
noimced.  His  public  exertions,  the  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
his  worth,  are  preserved;  his  historian  will  have  but  to  col- 

«  Mr.  Grmttaa'8  ipeeeta,  April  19, 1T80.-~0. 

tlTSS.— SeTeral  important  constltntional  acts  were  paned  in  Ireland  daring  fhia  ehort 
•dmlnietration.  A  habeas  eorpos  aet,  the  repeal  of  the  perpetaal  matlny  blU,  the  act 
for  the  Independence  of  the  Judges,  an  act  in  fkronr  of  the  Dissenting  Protestants.  A 
■light  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  had  talien  place  in  1778.— 0. 
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lect  and  refer  to  them,  justly  confiding,  that  as  long  as  eloquence, 
patriotism,  intrepidity,  and  uncompromising  honour  are  valued  in 
public  men,  the  example  of  Mr.  Grattan  will  remain  the  subject 
of  lasting  gratitude  and  praise.* 

The  triumph  which  Ireland  gained  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  the  triumph  of  a  principle,  which,  however 
glorious  it  might  have  been  to  those  who  achieved  it,  foiled 
to  confer  upon  the  nation  the  benefit  and  repose  that  the  political 
philanthropist  fondly  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  the  Parliament 
was  exhausted  in  the  single  effort — ^they  had  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  another  legislature ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  victory  obtained,  than  it  became  evident  that  very  few  of  its 
fruits  were  to  be  shared  among  the  people.  Great  domestic 
abuses  still  prevailed ;  the  corrupt  state  of  the  legislature  ;f  its 
consequence,   an  enormous  and  increasing  Pension  List;   and, 

*  Mr.  Orattan,  like  other  men  of  original  genius  and  character,  haa  been  many  timet 
In  the  coarse  of  his  memorable  career  misrepresented  and  reviled.  The  following  spi* 
rlted  defence  of  him  against  each  attacks  was  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Oommons,  bj 
his  friend,  Ur.  Peter  Borroughs,  a  gentleman  long  distinguished  for  his  eloqnence  in  th« 
senate  and  at  the  bar,  and  for  the  unsuspected  purity  of  his  public  and  private  life : — 
^  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation,  at  the  audacious  boldness  of  the  calumny,  which 
would  asperse  one  of  the  most  exalted  characters  which  any  nation  ever  produced ;  aad 
that  in  a  country  which  owes  Its  liberty  and  its  greatness  to  the  energy  of  his  exertions, 
and  In  the  very  house  which  has  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  glorious  labours  and 
qdendld  achlerements.  I  remember  that  man  the  theme  of  universal  panegjrrlo— the 
wonder  and  the  boast  of  Ireland,  for  his  genius  and  his  virtue.  His  name  silenced  the 
sceptic,  upon  the  reality  of  genuine  patriotism.  To  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  was 
a  heresy  which  no  tongue  dared  to  utter.  Envy  was  lost  in  admiration ;  and  even  those 
whose  crimes  he  scourged,  blended  extorted  conpraises  with  the  murmurs  of  resentmeat. 
He  covered  our  (then)  unfledged  constitution  with  the  ample  wings  of  his  talents,  as  an 
eagle  covers  her  young  ;  like  her  he  soared,  and  like  her  could  behold  the  rays,  whether 
of  royal  favour  or  royal  anger,  with  undasxled,  unlntimidated  eye.  If,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  to  grow  with  the  growth,  and  decay  with  the  decline  of  our  country,  be 
the  true  criterion  of  a  good  citlsen,  how  in&nltely  did  this  man,  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  lowest  depresalon,  surpass  those  upstajrt  patrioU  who  only  become  visible  when  their 
country  vanishes !" — 0. 

t  According  to  a  table  of  the  state  of  the  representation  of  Ireland,  publisbed  in  1788, 
out  of  the  SOO  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vis.,  for  8S  counties,  64  knighu ;  for 
•even  cities,  14  citiaeni ;  for  one  university,  two  representatives ;  for  110  boroughs,  ttt 
burgesses),  the  people  returned  81,  including  the  64  for  counties,  and  the  patrons  the 
remaining  S19.~-0. 
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above  all,  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  most 
valuable  privileges  of  the  constitution.  There  were  many  others 
of  subordinate  importance.  From  Mr.  Curran's  entrance  into 
Parliament,  he  joined  those  whose  opinion  it  was  that  these 
abuses  should  be  corrected.  The  result  of  the  exertions  of  him* 
ftlf  and  the  party  with  which  for  the  fourteen  years  that  he 
was  a  senator,  he  acted,  is  shortly  told.  They  almost  uni* 
formly  failed  in  every  measure  that  they  brought  forward  or 
opposed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  and  the  objects  of 
this  work  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  merits  of  these  seve- 
ral measures,  some  of  which  continue  to  this  day  the  subject  of 
anxious  controversy  upon  another  and  a  greater  theatre.  Yet 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  acts  of  the  Irish  le^slature  during 
the  period  in  question  afford  matter,  if  not  of  a  very  attractive 
kind,  at  least  of  very  solemn  and  important  instruction.  Who- 
ever takes  the  pains  to  examine  them  will  find  how  transi- 
tory, and  almost  valueless  to  a  nation  the  glory  of  asserting  nomi- 
nal rights,  if  there  be  not  diffused  throughout  its  various  classes 
that  fund  of  conservative  virtue  and  spirit,  which  alone  can  give 
dignity  and  stability  to  its  independence,  by  operating  as  a  perpe- 
toal  renewal  of  its  claims.  He  will  find  one  practical  and  terri- 
ble example  (illustrated  by  continued  discontents  and  disturb- 
ances, and  finally  by  a  rebellion)  of  the  folly  of  expecting  that 
human  beings,  in  whom  the  political  passions  have  been  once 
awakened,  can  be  attached,  or  even  reconciled,  to  the  most 
admired  form  of  government,  by  any  other  means,  than  by  a  real 
and  conscientious  communication  of  those  privileges,  for  which 
they  would  deem  it  dishonorable  not  to  thirst  For  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  her  separate  existence,  Ireland  was  in  the  theo- 
retic enjoyment  of  the  same  constitution  which  has  long  made 
Great  Britain  the  wonder  of  other  nations ;  but  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever boasted  the  acquisition,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  but  a  lifeless 
copy,  minutely  exact  in  external  form,  but  wanting  all  the  vigour, 
and  warmth,  and  imparting  spirit  of  the  glorious  original.    The 
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Irish  legislature,  seduced  by  tlieir  fatal  ardour  for  monopoly, 
would  not  see  that  their  own  emancipation  had  sent  abroad 
a  general  taste  for  freedom,  which  it  was  most  perilous  to  disap- 
point. Unwisely  and  ungenerously  separating  their  interests  and 
pride  from  those  of  their  country,  they  preferred  taking  a  weak 
and  hostile  position  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  exclusive  privi- 
lege, instead  of  taking  their  stand,  where  there  was  ample  space 
for  the  parliament  and  people,  and  for  all,  upon  the  base  of  the 
British  constitution  *  They  affected  to  think  that  the  time 
had  not  arrived  when  the  Catholic  could  be  trusted ;  as  if 
the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  confidence  for  a  single  year  would 
not  prove  a  more  instructive  school  of  fidelity  than  centuries  of 
suspicion  and  exclusion.  But  in  reality  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  transactions  of  those  times,  that  the  minds  of  the  excluded 
Catholics  were  less  matured  for  all  the  responsibilities  of  indepen- 
dence than  those  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  upon  whom  alone 
the  recent  revolution  had  confered  it.  The  80,000  Volunteers, 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  that  independence,  were  not  a 
Protestant  association.  The  depreciated  Catholic  was  in  their 
ranks,  adding  the  authority  of  his  strength,  his  zeal,  and  his 
moderation,  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  not 
unreasonably  confiding,  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  his  ser- 
vices would  be  remembered.  These  services  and  claims  were, 
however,  forgotten;  and  here  it  is  that  the  Irish  legislature 
will  be  found  utterly  unworthy  of  that  controlling  power  which 
they  had  lately  acquired  over  the  destinies  of  their  country — ^in 
abandoning,  as  they  did,  a  proud,  irritated,  and  robust  population, 
to  all  the  contingent  suggestions  and  resources  of  their  indigna- 


♦  « I  have  read,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  speaking  of  these  unpopular  maxims  of  the  IrUh 
Parliament,  **  I  hare  read  the  history  of  other  nations.  I  have  read  the  history  of 
jours.  I  haye  seen  how  happily  you  emerged  from  Insignificance  and  obtained  a  con- 
stitntion.  But  when  you  washed  this  constitution  with  the  waters  which  were  to  render 
it  Invulnerable,  you  forgot  that  the  part  by  which  you  held  it  was  untouched  by  the 
Immersion ;  it  was  benumbed  and  not  rendered  invulnerable,  and  should  therefon 
attract  your  nicest  care.'*— /rO^  Par.  Deb.  1787. 
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tion — ^in  not  having  "  interposed  the  Constitution,"  to  save  the 
State. 

But  the  point  of  view,  in  which  a  regular  history  of  the  latter 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  would 
supply  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  a  lover  of  the  British 
Constitution,  is  in  the  example  which  it  would  afford,  of  an  assem- 
bly, founded  upon  the  model  of  that  constitution,  exhibiting  itself 
in  its  stage  of  final  deterioration.  In  Ireland  the  prediction  of 
Montesquieu*  has  been  verified — not  in  all  its  dismal  extent,  for 
Iriah  independence  has  found  an  euthanasia  peculiar  and  acciden- 
tal ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  legislative  immorality,  and  its  instruc- 
tive warnings,  are  the  same.  The  corrupted  Commons  of  Ireland 
surrendered  all  that  was  demanded — all  that  a  few  years  before 
they  had  gloried  in  having  acquired  ;  and  if  a  valuable  portion  of 
their  country's  rights  and  hopes  was  not  included  in  the  sale,  the 
praise  of  having  respected  them  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  the  purchasers,  and  not  to  any  honourable  reluctance  on  the 
side  of  the  mercenary  sellers.  In  whatever  light  the  Act  of  Union 
be  viewed,  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  the  empire,  the  assembly 
which  perpetrated  it  must  be  considered  as  having  reached  the 
fiurtbest  limits  of  degeneracy ;  because  the  terms  on  which  they 
insisted  have  stamped  upon  them  a  character  of  political  dishonour 
that  disdained  every  control  of  compunction  or  of  pride.  For  if 
the  surrender  to  which  they  consented  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
sacrifice  of  Ireland's  rights,  how  enormous  and  unmitigated  the 
delinquency! — or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  imagined  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  how  vile  and  fallen  that 
spirit  which  could  degrade  a  necessary  act  of  state  into  a  sordid 
contract !  The  Parliament  that  could  do  this  had  no  longer  any 
morals  to  lose — and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  constitutional  English- 
man, who  is  labouring  to  procrastinate  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy that  impends  over  his  own  hitherto  more  fortunate  country, 

*  *<  TbftI  the  British  Oonttitatioii  maid  not  •arylT«  th«  event  of  th*  l^glilAliTO  povor 
becoQilns  mora  oornipt  tban  the  esocattTO.**— ifij^lHI  qf  Lmoa, 
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is  referred  for  abundant  illustrations  of  the  apprehended  crisis  to 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  In  contemplating 
that  scene,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  great 
leading  symptoms,  and  (which  may  equally  deserve  his  attention) 
of  discerning  the  minute,  but  no  less  unerring  signs  which  portend 
that  the  spirit  which  gives  it  life  is  about  to  depart  fropi  the  repre- 
sentative body ;  and  should  it  ever  be  his  calamity  to  witness,  what 
he  will  find  Ireland  was  condemned  to  see,  the  members  of  that 
body  betraying,  by  their  conduct  and  language,  that  they  held 
their  station  as  a  portion  of  their  private  property,  rather  than  as 
a  temporary,  public  trust — should  he  observe  a  general  and  insa- 
tiate appetite  for  power,  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments  and  not 
its  honours — should  he  see,  as  Ireland  did,  grave  and  authenticated 
charges  of  public  delinquency  answered  by  personal  menaces,  or 
by  most  indecent  ridicule — skilful  duellists  and  jesters  held  in 
peculiar  honour — public  virtue  systematically  discountenanced,  by 
imputing  its  profession  to  a  Actions  disappointed  spirit — ^should  he 
see,  within  the  walls  of  the  Commons*  assembly,  a  standing  bri- 
gade of  mercenaries,  recognising  no  duty  beyond  fidelity  to  their 
employers,  the  Swiss  defenders  of  any  minister  or  any  principle- 
should  he,  lastly,  observe  a  marked  predilection  for  penal  restraints, 
an  unseemly  propensity  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution,  by  expe- 
rimental suspensions  of  its  established  usages — should  English- 
men ever  find  all,  or  many  of  these  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
depositories  of  their  rights,  let  them  remember  the  prediction  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland,  and  be  assured  that  their 
boasted  securities  are  becoming  but  a  name. 

But  to  record  at  length  the  progress  of  that  fate,  to  dwell  in 
any  detail  upon  the  various  characters,  and  the  various  induce- 
menta  (whether  of  hope,  terror,  avarice,  ambition,  or  public  duty) 
of  the  men  who  accelerated,  and  of  those  who  would  have  averted 
the  catastrophe,  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  a 
very  considerable  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Curran'B  hiatoiy  to  have  made  these  cursory  aUudoiui  to  the 
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spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  acted^  leaving  more  ample  devel- 
opments of  it  to  himself,  in  the  specimens  of  his  eloquence  that 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Mr.  Currants  Parliamentary  speeches  have  been  always,  and 
justly,  considered  as  inferior  to  his  displays  at  the  Bar.  To  this 
deficiency  many  circumstances  contributed.  Depending  solely 
upon  his  profession  for  support,  he  was  not  only  seldom  able  to 
give  an  undivided  attention  to  the  questions  that  were  brought 
before  the  senate,  but  he  perpetually  came  to  the  discussion  of 
them,  exhausted  by  the  professional  labours  of  the  day.  The 
greater  number  of  the  important  questions  that  emanated  from 
the  Opposition  were  naturally  introduced  by  the  older  leaders  of 
that  party ;  while  he,  whose  talents  were  most  powerful  in  reply, 
was  reserved  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  The 
debates,  upon  these  occasions,  were  in  general  protracted  to  a  very 
late  hour,  so  that  it  often  happened,  when  Mr.  Curran  rose  to 
speak,  that  the  note-takers  were  sleeping  over  their  task,  or  had 
actually  quitted  the  gallery.  But,  most  of  all,  the  same  careless- 
ness of  fame,  which  has  left  his  speeches  at  the  Bar  in  their  pre- 
sent uncorrected  state,  has  irretrievably  injured  his  Parliamentary 
reputation.  While  other  members  sat  up  whole  nights  retouching 
their  speeches  for  publication,  he  almost  invariably  abandoned  his 
to  their  fate,  satisfied  with  having  made  the  exertion  that  his 
sense  of  duty  dictated ;  and  deeming  it  of  little  moment  that  what 
had  Mied  of  success  within  the  house  should  circulate  and  be 
applauded  without.* 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  his  career  in 
Parliament  supplies  much  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  his  talents,  spirit,  and  public  integrity ;  of  which  the  leading 
examples  shall  be  adverted  to  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 

•  Another  circamsUnce  oontrlbuted  greatly  to  the  iDsocaney  of  the  reported  speechea 
of  iincb  opposition  members  as  wonld  not  take  the  pains  of  correcting  them.  The  most 
■kllftal  note-takers,  of  whom  the  number  was  very  small,  were  In  the  serrfce  of  the  Gor- 
cmment,  and  considered  It  a  part  of  their  doty  to  suppress  whatever  it  might  not  bo 
agreeable  to  the  Adminl«tration  to  see  published.— <3. 

5* 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Mr.  Flood's  idan  of  ParlUmeatarj  Reform— If  r.  Oorrui*!  eontatt  and  da«l  with  Mr.  Flta» 
gibbon  (afterward!  Lord  Glare)— Speech  on  Peniions— His  profenional  roooeei  Mode 
of  life— Occasional  rerses — Visits  France— Letters  ftrom  Dieppe  and  Roaen— Anecdote 
—Letters  firom  Parts— Anecdote— Letter  from  Mr.  Boyse— Anecdote  of  Mr.  Bojae— ^>t- 
tenf^om  Holland. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Currants  name  appears  in 
the  Parliamentary  register,  is  in  the  tempestuous  debate  of 
November  29,  1783,  upon  Mr.  Flood's  proposition  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament*  The  Convention  of  Volunteers,  by  whom  Mr. 
Flood's  plan  had  been  approved,  was  still  sitting  in  Dublin.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  November,  that 
gentleman  rose  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  that  he,  accom- 
panied by  such  members  of  Parliament  as  were  then  present, 
should  immediately  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
plan  of  reform  approved  of  by  them,  and  that  the  Convention 
should  not  adjourn  till  the  fate  of  his  motion  was  ascertained. 
Lord  Charlemont's  biographer,  who,  apparently  with  much 
reason,  condemns  the  violence  of  this  proceeding,  describes  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  terrific:  several  of  the 
minority,  and  all  the  delegates  from  the  Convention,  appeared  in 
their  military  uniforms.  As  to  the  debate,  "  it  was  uproar,  it  was 
clamour,  violent  menace,  and  furious  recrimination."!  In  the 
little  that  Mr.  Curran  said,  he  supported  Mr.  Flood's  motion.^ 

*  This  is  an  error.  Curran's  name  first  appears  in  the  Parllamentarj  Debates  on 
Norember  12, 1T88,  when  he  briefly  ohjeeted  to  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  Enniscartfaj. 
Again,  on  November  18,  he  casually  recommended  immediate  attention  to  the  claims  of 
some  distressed  manufacturers.  Mr.  Curran,  as  member  for  the  borough  of  KUbeggan, 
was  then  colleague  of  Henry  Flood.— M. 

t  Rardy^s  Hfe  <ff  Lord  Charlmumt^  page  270,  where  the  particulars  of  this  Interest- 
lag  seene  are  Ttry  strikingly  detailed.— 0. 

X  Barry  Telrerton,  then  Attorney-General,  had  made  a  daflMglng  fpeMh  acalofl 
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In  the  following  month  he  spoke  more  at  length  in  prefacing  a 
motion  on  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  originate 
money  bills ;  but  as  neither  this,  nor  any  of  his  parliamentary 
speeches  during  the  session  of  1783  and  1784,  contain  much 
that  is  remarkable,  it  would  be  unnecessarily  swelling  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  detail. 

[Some  notice  of  Curran's  early  parliamentary  career  may  not 
be  quite  uninteresting.  On  December  16,  1783,'  on  moving 
"that  it  is  the  sole  and  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  to  originate  all  bills  of  supply  and  grants 
of  public  money,  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  clauses  as 
they  shall  think  proper,"  Curran  spoke  at  some  length,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  no  party  man,  and  entering  into  a  history  of 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  and  frame  money-bills. 
He  said,  "  I  lament  that  a  learned  and  honourable  member,  with 
whom  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  living  on  terms  of  friendship, 
is  now  absent ;  because  I  think  I  might  rely  upon  his  supporting 
the  resolution  I  intend  to  propose ;  that  support  would,  perhaps, 
renew  the  intercourse  of  our  friendship,  which  has  been  lately 
interrupted.  And  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
say,  that  that  friendship  was  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
not  imposed  by  obligation  on  the  one  side,  or  bound  by  gratitude 
by  the  other ;  for  I  thank  God,  when  that  friendship  commenced, 
I  was  above  receiving  obligations  from  any  man,  and  therefore,  our 
friendship,  as  it  was  more  pure  and  disinterested,  as  it  depended 
on  a  sympathy  of  minds,  and  congeniality  of  sentiments,  I  trusted 
would  have  endured  the  longer.  I  think  myself  bound  to  make 
this  public  declaration,  as  it  has  gone  forth  from  this  House,  that 
I  am  a  man  of  ingratitude,  and  to  declare,  that  for  any  difference 

Vlood*!  proposlUon ;  Laafrbhe,  George  Ponsonbj,  Fitagibbon,  Barke,  and  Hotehlnson  alio 
•ppoeed  it.  Then  weak!/  but  pertly,  Hardy  (afterwards  Lord  Cbarlemont's  biographer) 
■poke  In  opposltlop,  and  purran'e  speech,  in  which  he  cautioned  the  House  not  to  make 
a  pablie  declaration  against  the  Volunteers,  was  in  reply  to  Hardy.  Zjeare  to  bring  in 
the  bill  was  reftiaed  by  a  large  majority ;  a  counter  resolution  against  interference  by  tha 
Totantean  waf  then  oarried :  and,  soon  after,  the  Oonveotion  dissolred.— M. 
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of  opinion  with  my  learned  and  right  honorable  friend^  I  cannot 
be  taxed  with  ingratitude ;  for  that  I  never  received  anj  obliga- 
tion from  him,  but  lived  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  save  only 
so  far  as  his  great  talents  and  erudition  outwent  mine.^ 

Leonard  MacNally's  copy  of  Curran's  speeches,  a  present  from 
Curran  himself,  contains  a  note  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
person  thus  referred  to  was  Barry  Yelverton — but  their  coolness 
was  of  a  much  later  date.  Besides,  their  friendship  commenced 
in  youth,  when  neither  was  in  independent  circumstances. 

On  February  14th,  1785,  Curran  supported , an  unsuccessful 
motion  of  Flood's,  that  the  immediate  and  eflfectual  retrenchment 
of  the  national  expenses  was  necessary.  On  the  same  day, 
Curran  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  Vohinteers,  and  personally 
attacked  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner,  whom  he  called  "  the  little  advocate," 
for  voting  ministerially,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  being 
raised  to  a  higher  rank.  (In  fact,  he  was  created  Lord  Mountjoy 
at  the  Union.)  This  led  to  a  wordy  wrangle  with  Gardiner, 
whose  defence  was  undertaken  by  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Clare,  who,  assailing  Curran  as  champion  of  the  Volunteers,  said, 
"  As  I  feel  myself  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  honour- 
able member,  I  shall  ever  entrust  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
gentlemen,  with  the  King's  commission  in  their  pockets,  rather 
than  to  his  friends,  the  beggars  in  the  streets."] 

In  the  year  1785  took  place  his  quarrel  with  the  late  Lord 
Clare,  then  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  tlie  Attorney-General*  an  event  which 
deeply  aflfected  his  future  fortunes.  During  Mr.  Curran's  first 
years  at  the  bar  they  had  been  on  terms  of  polite  and  even 
familiar  intercourse;!  but  the  dissimilarity  of  their  publio 
characters,  the  high  aristocratic  arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the 

*  John  Fiti^bbon  was  made  Solicitor-General  on  Noveniber  9th,  1788,  and  on  December 
20tli,  17S8,  succeeded  Telverton  as  Attorney-General.  This  latter  office  he  retained  antit 
Ite  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  on  August  12th,  1789,  his  place  as  leading  law  officer  to  the 
Crown,  being  then  taken  bj  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwards  Lord  Kilwarden.— M. 

t  The  first  bag  that  Mr.  Curran  ever  carried  was  presented  to  hUn  by  Ur.  ntsgibbon, 
Jbr  ff9od  hiek*$  «aJt«.~C. 
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popular  tenets  of  tlie  other,  soon  separated  them ;  even  their 
private  tastes  and  habits  would  have  forbidden  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. Lord  Clare  despised  literature,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  so 
delighted.  The  one  in  private  as  in  public,  disdained  all  the  arts 
of  winning ;  he  was  sidlen  or  overbearing,  and  when  he  conde- 
scended to  be  jocular  was  generally  offensive.  The  other  was  in 
all  companies  the  reverse ;  playful,  communicative,  and  conciliat- 
ing. Mr.  Curran  never,  like  his  more  haughty  rival,  regulated  his 
urbanity  by  the  rank  of  his  companions ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  by 
a  diametrically  opposite  rule ;  the  more  humble  the  person,  the 
more  cautiously  did  he  abstain  from  inflicting  pain.  For  all  those 
lighter  talents  of  wit  and  £Euicy  which  Mr.  Curran  was  inces- 
santly and  almost  involuntarily  displaying,  Lord  Clare  had  a  real 
or  an  affected  contempt,  and  would  fain  persuade  himself  that 
they  were  incompatible  with  those  higher  powers  which  he  con- 
sidered could  alone  raise  the  possessor  to  an  equality  with  him- 
self. Mr.  Curran  was  perhaps  equally  hasty  in  underrating  the 
abilities  of  his  antagonist  Detesting  his  arbitrary  principles, 
and  disgusted  with  his  unpopular  manners,  he  would  see  nothing 
in  him  but  the  petty  despot,  ascending  to  a  bad  eminence  by 
obvious  and  unworthy  methods,  and  therefore  meriting  his  un- 
qualiffed  hatred  and  invective. 

With  such  elements  of  personal  dislike  and  political  hostility,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  when  they  met  they  should  clash,  and  that 
the  conflict  should  be  violent  and  lasting.  The  very  destinies  of 
the  two  men  seemed  to  have  placed  them  where  their  contrasted 
qualities  and  peculiar  force  might  be  most  strikingly  displayed. 
Lord  Clare  was  fitted  by  nature  to  attain  power  and  to  abuse  it 
Many  men  of  inferior  capacity  might  have  attained  as  much  ;  but 
without  his  resources  and  perseverance,  few  could  have  continued 
so  long  to  abuse  it  with  impunity.  Mr.  Curran  was  either  igno- 
rant of,  or  despised  the  arts  which  led  to  station ;  his  talent  lay  not 
in  defending  doubtful  measures  or  selecting  political  expedients, 
but  in  exposing  violated  trust ;  in  braving  and  denouncing  publio 
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delinquents,  in  pathetic  or  indignant  appeals  to  those  natural  ele- 
mentary principles  of  human  rights,  against  which  political  expe* 
dients  are  too  frequently  directed.  He  could  never,  like  Lord 
Clare,  have  managed  a  venal,  restless  aristocracy,  so  as  to  com- 
mand their  concurrence  in  a  long  system  of  unpopular  encroach- 
ments ;  nor  like  him  have  continued  for  years  to  £ftce  the  public 
reprobation  of  such  conduct:  as  little  could  the  latter,  had  he 
sided  with  the  people,  have  brought  to  their  cause  such  varied 
stories  of  wit  and  ridicule,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  as  the 
harangues  of  his  more  gifted  rival  display. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Abuse  of  Attachments  by  the  King's  Bench, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  (February  24,  1786),  as  Mr.  Ctnr- 
ran  rose  to  speak  against  them,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
had  Mien  asleep  on  his  seat,  he  thus  commenced :  "  I  hope  I  may 
say  a  few  words  on  this  great  subject  without  disturbing  the  sleep 
of  any  right  honourable  member,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather 
to  envy  than  blame  the  tranquillity  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  feel  myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled 
to  repose  by  the  storms  that  shake  the  land.  If  they  invite  rest 
to  any,  that  rest  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit"* 
Provoked  by  these  expressions,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
observations  that  followed,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  replied  to  Mr.  Curran 
with  much  personality,  and  among  other  things  denominated  him 
a  puny  babbler.  The  latter  retorted  by  the  following  description 
of  his  opponent :  "  I  am  not  a  man  whose  respect  in  person  and 
character  depends  upon  the  importance  of  his  office ;  I  am  not  a 
young  man  who  thrusts  himself  into  the  foreground  of  a  picture, 
which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure ;  I  am  not  one  who 
replies  with  invective  when  sinking  under  the  weight  of  argument ; 

*  llthoQgh  ICr.  Ourrmn  appeari  here  to  have  commenced  hoaitlltief ,  It  ahould  be  men- 
tloned,  that  he  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Fttiglbbon'i  having  given  out  in  the  mlniiterial  cir- 
cles that  he  should  take  an  opportunity,  during  this  debate,  in  which  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Oornn  inxald  take  KpMTtjiifputUng  down  thsyovnffpairM.  The  Diiefaesa  of  Sutlaad 
and  all  the  ladies  of  the  CasUe  were  present  In  the  gallery  to  witaees  what  Mr.  Corraa 
called,  In  the  coarse  of  the  debate,  •*  this  exhibition  by  command."-^. 
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I  am  not  a  man  who  denies  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  at  the  time  that  he  proves  its  expediency  by  reviling  his 
own  constituents,  the  parish-clerk,  the  sexton,  and  grave-digger ; 
and  if  there  be  any  man  who  can  apply  what  I  am  not  to  him- 
self I  leave  him  to  think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and  to  contem- 
plate upon  it  when  he  goes  home."  The  result  of  this  night's 
debate  was  a  duel  between  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon ;  after 
exchanging  shots  they  separated,  only  confirmed  in  their  feelings 
of  mutual  aversion,  of  which  some  of  the  consequences  will  appear 
hereafter.* 

[The  first  of  Curran's  speeches  displaying  remarkable  ability 
(Davis  says)  is  a  short  one  made  on  Orde's  Commercial  Proposi- 
tions. Orde,f  who  was  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  had  proposed 
several  resolutions  by  which  Keciprocity  would  be  nominally 
granted  to  Ireland  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  as 
regarded  England.  In  reality,  their  design  was  to  draw  large 
sums  from  Ireland  for  "  general  defence  "  (of  England),  in  return 
for  which  the  poorer  countiy  would  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  wealthier  and  stronger.  Curran  spoke  briefiy  on  the  subject 
on  June  30,  1785,  and,  at  much  greater  length,  on  July  23.  He 
spoke  again  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  August — his  last  speech  not 
having  commenced  until  six  in  the  morning,  when  he  declared, 
exhausted  as  he  was,  that  his  zeal  had  renewed  his  strength,  and 
hoped  that  his  then  state  of  mind  and  body  might  not  be  ominous 
of  the  condition  to  which  Ireland  would  be  reduced,  if  the  bill 
should  become  a  law.  He  prophetically  said  that  if  England  were 
allowed  the  right  of  taxing  Ireland  as  she  pleased,  ^  we  must  either 

*  When  ttie  parties  were  placed  on  the  ground  they  were  left  to  fire  when  they  pleased. 
Corran  had  the  first  shot,  without  effect.  Vltsgibbon  then  took  aim  for  nearly  half  a 
naittute,  and  on  his  fire  being  ineffectnal,  Curran  ezeUlmed,  "  It  was  not  yoar  fault,  Mr. 
Attorney ;  yew  itfew  deUb«mU  enouifh,"—M, 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Orde  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Bolton,  on  whom 
her  father  had  entailed  the  principal  part  of  his  large  estates,  of  failure  of  male  hmxa  to 
his  brother  Benry,  sixth  Duke.  In  1794,  the  Dukedom  beeame  ezUnct,  by  the  death  of  th« 
■izth  Duke,  and,  In  1T9T,  Mr.  Orde  was  created  Baron  Bolton,  of  Bolton  Oasae,  Oonnlgr  «r 
York.    He  died  In  180T.— M. 
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sink  into  utter  slavery,  or  the  people  must  wade  to  a  re-assumption 
of  their  rights  through  blood,  or  he  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a 
Union,  which  would  be  the  annihilation  of  Ireland,  and  what,  I 
suspect,  the  Ministry  is  dnving  at^  Three  days  after  this,  Orde 
withdrew  his  bill — but,  from  that  hour,  Pitt  determined  to  carry 
the  Union. 

On  March  11,  1786,  Curran  spoke  on  the  Portugal  Trade,  and 
glanced  at  Toler's  (afterwards  Lord  Norbury)  unfortunate  "  knack 
of  turning  matters  of  the  most  serious  nature  into  ridicule," 
Toler  was  then  at  once  the  buffo  and  bravo  of  Ministers.] 

One  of  the  public  giievances,  which  the  Irish  Opposition  fre- 
quently, but  vainly,  attempted  to  redress,  was  the  enormity  of  the 
Pension  List  On  the  13th  of  May,  in  this  year  (1786),  Mr.  Forbes 
brought  forward  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  which,  as  usual, 
failed.*  A  part  of  Mr.  CuiTan's  speech  upon  that  occasion  may 
be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  mode  of  attack  to  which  he 
sometimes  resorted  where  he  saw  that  gravity  would  have  been 
unavailing ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this,  like  many  more  of 
the  same  kind,  are  historical  documents,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  descriptive  of  the  times.  The  very  absence  of  serious 
remonstrance  shows  that  serious  remonstrance  had  been  exhausted, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  that  ridicule  should  take  its  ven- 
geance upon  those  whom  argument  could  not  reform.f 

"  I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  have  taken  up  such  a  foolish 
opinion  as  that  our  constitution  is  maintained  by  its  different 
component  parts,  mutually  checking  and  controlling  each  other. 
They  seem  to  think,  with  Hobbes,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state 
of  warfare,  and  that,  like  Mahomet^s  coffin,  the  constitution  is  sua- 


*  The  debate  took  place,  not  in  May^  but  In  March.  Mr.  Forbes's  motion  waa  leare  to 
bring  in  a  biil  to  limit  the  amount  of  penslona.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishc  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  question  until  August  (equiralent  to  tiiM  dU)^  and  it  was  adjourned, 
but  again  brought  on  in  the  following  year.— M. 

t  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Grattan  caused  the  Pension  List  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  clerk, 
and  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  "  If  I  should  TOte  that  pensions  are  not  a  grieraaoe, 
'I  should  vote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and  a  public  lie."— 0. 
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pended  by  the  attraction  of  different  powers.  My  friends  seem  to 
think  that  the  Crown  should  be  restrained  from  doing  wrong  by  a 
physical  necessity,  forgetting  that  if  you  take  away  from  a  man 
all  power  to  do  wrong,  you  at  the  same  time  take  away  from  him 
all  merit  of  doing  right ;  and  by  making  it  impossible  for  men  to 
ran  into  slavery,  yon  enslave  themnnost  effectually.  But  if^ 
instead  of  the  three  different  parts  of  our  constitution  drawing 
forcibly  in  right  lines  at  opposite  directions,  they  were  to  unite 
their  power,  and  draw  all  one  way,  in  one  right  line,  how  great 
would  be  the  effect  of  their  force — how  happy  the  direction  of 
their  union !  The  present  system  is  not  only  contrary  to  mathe- 
matical rectitude,  but  to  public  harmony:  but  i^  instead  of  Privi- 
l^e  setting  up  his  back  to  oppose  Prerogative,  he  was  to  saddle 
his  back  and  invite  Prerogative  to  ride,  how  comfortably  might 
they  both  jog  along ;  and,  therefore,  it  delights  me  to  hear  the 
advocates  for  the  royal  bounty  flowing  freely  and  spontaneously, 
and  abundantly  as  Holywell,  in  Wales.*  If  the  Crown  grants 
double  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  pensions,  they  approve  of 
their  royal  master,  for  he  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 

''But  we  will  find  that  this  complaisance — ^this  gentleness 
between  the  Crown  and  its  true  servants — is  not  confined  at 
home ;  it  extends  its  influence  to  foreign  powers.  Our  merchants 
have  been  insulted  in  Portugal,  our  commerce  interdicted.  What 
did  the  British  lion  do  ?  Did  he  whet  his  tusks  ?  Did  he  bristle 
up  and  shake  his  mane  f  Did  he  roar  9  No,  no  such  thing ;  the 
gentle  creature  wagged  his  tail  for  six  months  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon ;  and  now  we  hear  from  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  trea- 
sury bench,  that  he  is  wagging  his  tail  in  London  to  Chevalier 
Rnto,  who,  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  will  allow  his  lady 
to  entertain  him  as  a  lap-dog ;  and  when  she  does,  no  doubt  the 
British  factory  will  furnish  some  of  their  softest  wooUens  to  make 

*  Sir  BojU  Boohe,  who  wu  a  MlnliterUUst  and  placeman,  had  oppoMd  the  motion, 
■ftTing :  **I  would  not  stop  the  fountain  of  royal  faToor,  bat  let  it  flow  fireely,  apontane- 
•wljr,  and  aboadantljr,  at  HelyweD,  in  Walee,  that  tarns  m  many  mOlf.  Indeed,  ioma 
«r  tttbetlBMhtva  drank  of  thlifrantaiB,  wldeh  flvei  hoMor  aa  weU  m  ▼iieor.*^*]!. 
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a  cushion  for  bim  to  lie  tpon.  But  though  the  gentle  beast  bas 
continued  so  long  fawning  and  couching,  I  believe  bis  vengeance 
will  be  great  as  it  is  slow,  and  that  that  posterity,  whose  ances- 
tors are  yet  unborn,  will  be  surprised  at  the  vengeance  be  will 
take. 

"This  polyglot  of  wealtb — this  museum  of  curiosities — the 
Pension  List,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every 
description  of  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excel- 
lence of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  a  ladj 
who  humbleth  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted.     But  the  lessona 

,     it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection.    It  teacheth  that  alotli 

;  and  vice  may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve 
for,  after  they  have  earned  it ;  it  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to 
look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to  stoop  and 
earn ;  it  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
ruling  power  of  the  State,  who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary 

'  that  cry  continually  for  food;  it  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  Pension  List  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — they 

\  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in 
his  glory :  in  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson,  which,  indeed,  they  might 
have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be 
over-virtuous;  it  shows  that,  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase,  the  munificence  of  the  Crown  increases  also— in  pro- 
portion as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 
over  us. 

^  "  Notwithstanding  the  Pension  List^  like  charity,  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to 
the  members  of  this  house ;  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown, 
in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  independence  of  Parliament;  for,  bere- 
after,  instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  their  con- 
duct to  such  mean  and  unworthy  persons  as  freeholders,  they  will 
learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  State ;  aiid 
they  will  by  so  doing  have  this  security  for  their  independence, 
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that  while  any  man  in  the  kingdom  had  a  shilling  thej  will  not 
want  one. 

**  Suppose  at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs  of  Ireland 
should  decline  from  tlieir  present  flourishing  and  prosperous 
state ;  suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  wish 
to  drive  a  profitable  commerce  by  having  members  of  parliament 
to  hire  or  let;  in  such  case  a  secretary  would  find  a  great 
difliculty,  if  the  proprietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a  com- 
bination to  form  a  monopoly.  To  prevent  which  in  time,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  mem- 
bers of  parliament  just  rough  from  the  grass ;  and  when  they 
are  a  little  bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may  laugh  at  the  slave  merchant  Some  of  them  he 
may  teach  to  sound  through  the  nose  like  a  barrel  organ : 
some  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  might  be  taught  to  cry, 
Hear  !  hear !  some,  Chair !  chair !  upon  occasion  ;  though  these 
latter  might  create  a  little  confusion  if  they  were  to  forget 
whether  they  were  calling  inside  or  outside  of  these  doors. 
Again,  he  might  have  some  so  trained,  that  he  need  only 
pull  a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member ;  and  if  Ihey  were 
so  dull  that  they  could  neither  speak  nor  make  orations  (for 
they  are  different  things)  he  might  have  been  taught  to  dance, 
pedibus  ire  in  sententiam.  This  improvement  might  be  extended ; 
he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts  all  of  one  colour, 
and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march  them  to  church,  two  and  two, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  afterwards,  like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
or  the  fraternity  at  Edlmainham,  they  might  dine  altogether  in  a 
large  hall.  Good  heaven!  what  a  sight  to  see  them  feeding 
in  public,  on  public  viands,  and  talking  of  public  subjects,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public !  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  immortal ; 
but  I  hope  tJiey  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that  pen- 
sioners will  beget  pensioners  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 
/  Mr.  Curran  was  now  (1786)  in  full  practice  at  the  bar.  It  may  be 
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acceptable  to  hear  the  manner  he  spoke  himself  of  his  increasing 
celebrity.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  private  let- 
ters of  this  period. 

'*  Patterson,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  has  been  given 
over  many  days,  but  still  holds  out  My  good  friend  Carleton 
succeeds  him.  Had  he  got  this  promotion  some  time  ago, 
it  might  have  been  of  use  to  me  ;  for  I  know  he  has  a  friendship 
for  me ;  but  at  present  his  partiality  can  add  little  to  whatever 
advantage  I  can  derive  from  his  leaving  about  four  thousand 
a  year  at  the  bar. 

"  I  understand  they  have  been  puffing  me  off  to  you  from  this 
(Dublin).  I  have  been  indeed  very  much  employed  this  term,  and  I 
find  I  have  the  merit  imputed  to  me  of  changing  a  determination 
which  the  Chancellor  [Lord  Lifford]  had  formed  against  Bur- 
roughs,*^ a  few  days  ago.  He  has  really  been  uncommonly  kind 
and  polite  to  me.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  I  ever  became 
my  own  paneg3mist,  therefore  excuse  it :  I  should  scarcely  men- 
tion it  for  any  vanity  of  mine,  if  it  were  not  of  some  little  value 
to  others;  tot  it  up,  therefore,  on  the  table  of  pence,  not  on 
the  scale  of  vain  glory."  ' 

His  life  at  this  time  was  passed  in  a  uniform  succession  of  the  same 
occupations,  his  professional  and  parliamentary  duties.  The  intervals 
of  business  he  generally  spent  at  Newmarket,  where  he  had  taken  a 
few  acres  of  land,  and  built  a  house,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Priory,  as  the  residence  of  the  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St  Patrick. 
In  Dublin  the  reputation  of  his  talents  and  his  convivial  powers 
introduced  him  to  every  circle  to  which  he  could  desire  to  have 
access  ;  in  the  country  he  entered  into  all  the  sports  and  manners  of 
his  less  polished  neighbours,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  it  was  with 
them  alone  that  he  had  passed  and  was  to  pass  his  days.  The  ordi- 
nary routine  of  his  profession,  took  him  twice  every  year  to  Mun- 

*Str  Wmiarn  Barroughi,  Bart.,  afterwArdi  oae  of  the  JadgM  of  th«  niprMB«  oourt  of 
Judicature  at  Calcutta.  Th«  cause  to  vhich  Mr.  Ourran*a  letter  aUudei  iras  that  of  Ntw- 
berg  and  Burrougbi ;  by  hU  ezertloni  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  eontiderable  aooM- 
tioB  to  ftmo.— 0. 
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ster  ;*  and  among  the  many  attractions  of  that  Circuit,  he  always 
considered,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  frequent  opportunities  it  gave 
him  of  yisiting  and  spending  some  happy  hours  with  two  of  his  old- 
est and  dearest  friends  (once  his  college  fellow-students),  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Crawford,  of  lismore,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Cary,  of  Clon- 
mel ;  both  of  them  persons  unknown  to  fame,  but  both  so  estimable, 
as  men,  and  scholars,  and  companions,  that  his  taste  and  affections 
were  perpetually  recalling  him  to  the  charms  of  their  society. 

It  may  not  be  a  very  dignified  circumstance  in  his  history,  yet 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  his  arrival  at  Newmarket  was  always 
considered  there  as  a  most  important  event  Gibbon  somewhere 
observes  that  one  of  the  liveliest  pleasures  which  the  pride  of  man 
can  enjoy,  is  to  reappear  in  a  more  splendid  condition  among 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  obscurity.     If  Mr.  Curran  had 

•  Upon  one  of  tbeM  Joarneys,  and  about  tbin  period,  m  Mr.  Camn  ttm  traTelllng 
upon  an  nnfreqaeated  road,  be  perceived  a  man  in  a  loldier's  dren,  littiBg  by  the  road- 
aide,  and  apparently  mach  ezhansted  by  fatigue  and  agitation.  He  InTited  htm  to  take 
a  aeat  in  hla  chaise,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  deserter.  Having  stopped  at  a 
small  Inn  for  refreshment,  Mr.  Curran  observed  to  the  soldier,  that  he  had  committed  an 
oftnoe  of  which  the  penalty  was  death,  and  that  his  chance  of  escaping  It  was  bat 
■naU  :  •*  Tell  me  then,"  continued  he,  "  whether  yon  feel  disposed  to  pass  the  Uttte  rem- 
nant of  life  that  is  left  yon  in  penitence  and  fasting,  or  whether  you  would  prefer  to 
drown  your  sorrow  In  a  merry  glass  f "  The  following  is  the  deserter's  answer,  which 
Mr.  Curran,  In  composing  it,  adapted  to  a  plaintive  Irish  air : 

If  sadly  thinking,  with  spirits  sinking, 

Could  more  than  drinking  my  cares  compose, 
A  cure  for  sorrow  from  sighs  I  'd  borrow. 

And  hope  to-morrow  would  end  my  woes. 
But  as  In  wailing  there  *s  nau^t  availing. 

And  neath  unfailing  wIU  strike  the  blow, 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season. 

Let  OS  be  merry  before  we  go  ! 

To  Joy  a  stranger,  a  way-worn  ranger. 

In  every  danger  my  course  I  *ve  run  ; 
Now  hope  all  ending,  and  Death  befriending^ 

His  last  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done  : 
No  more  a  rover,  or  hapless  lover, 

My  griefs  are  over,  and  my  ^ass  runs  low ; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season, 

Let  oabt  merry  before  we  go  1 
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been  proud,  ho  might  have  enjoyed  this  pleasure  to  the  fulL 
Upon  the  occasion  of  every  return  to  the  scene  of  childhood, 
visits  and  congratulations  upon  his  increasing  fame  poured  in 
upon  "  the  counsellor  "  from  every  side.  "  His  visitors"  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  description)  ^*  were  of  each  sex  and  of  every  rank, 
and  their  greetings  were  of  as  many  kinds.  Some  were  delivered 
in  English,  and  some  in  Irish,  and  some  in  a  language  that  was  a 
sort  of  a  compromise  between  the  two — ^some  were  communicated 
verbally — some  by  letter  or  by  deputy,  the  absentees  being  just  at 
that  moment  *  in  trouble,'  which  generally  meant,  having  been 
lately  committed  for  some  ^unintentional'  misdemeanour,  from 
the  consequences  of  which,  who  could  extricate  them  so  success- 
fully as  '  the  counsellor  ?'  some  came  in  prose — some  in  all  the 
pomp  of  verse ;  for  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  roving  bard  (of  whom  Mr. 
Curran  used  to  say,  that  if  his  imagination  could  have  carried 
him  as  far  as  his  legs  did,  he  would  have  been  the  most  astonish- 
ing poet  of  the  age),  was  never  absent ;  at  whatever  stage  of  their 
poetical  circuit  he  and  his  itinerant  muse  might  be,  the  moment 
certain  intelligence  reached  tliem  that  the  master  of  the  Priory 
had  arrived,  they  instantly  took  a  short  cut  across  the  country, 
and  laid  their  periodical  offering  at  the  feet  of  him  whose  high 
fortune  they  had  of  course  been  the  first  to  predict." 

All  these  petty  honours  gratified  his  heart,  if  not  his  pride,  and 
he  never  fastidiously  rejected  them.  Those  who  came  from  the 
mere  ambition  of  a  personal  interview,  he  sent  away  glorying  in 
their  reception,  and  delighted  with  his  condescension  and  urbanity; 
to  those  who  seemed  inclined  *'  to  carry  away  anything  rather  than 
an  appetite,"  he  gave  a  dinner.  The  village  disturber  of  the 
peace  had  once  more  a  promise  that  his  rescue  should  be  effected 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  while  the  needy  laureat  seldom  fedled  to  receive 
the  "  crovm^'  which  he  had  "  long  preferred  to  the  freshest  laurels.'** 


•  The  poetrj  of  the  rorlng  terd  hat  by  tosM  aeotdent  periahed ;  but  hfi  name  is  pre- 
senred  In  a  thort  and  onambitiona  epeelmen  of  hie  (liiToarite  art  His  mnse  at  one  tlm« 
became  so  importunate,  that  Mr.  Oarran  fooad  It  necessary  to  dlseoorage  her  addrcasas ; 
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[During  the  Session  of  1787,  Mr.  Curran  constantly  attended 
to  his  parliamentary  duties.      At  the    commencement  of  the 

tiwtemd  therefore  of  reirarding  one  of  her  eflbsions  with  the  expected  donation,  be  MBk 
the  bard  Oie  following  Impromptn : 

A  eoIUer  onoe  In  dajt  of  yore, 

rrom  famed  NewcMtle*t  mines,  » itore 

Of  coals  had  ralsM  and  with  the  load 

He  straightway  took  Whltehayen  road ; 

'When  thither  come,  he  loo1c*d  aroond. 

And  soon  a  ready  chap  he  foand ; 

Bat  after  ail  his  toll  and  pain. 

He  measared  oat  his  coals  in  rain, 

For  he  got  naught  bat  coals  again. 

Thns  Curran  talces  0'Connor*8  Inys, 

And  with  a  Terse  the  Terse  repays ; 

Not  v^ne  indeed  as  good  as  thine, 

Nor  raisM  from  such  a  genuine  mine ; 

Bot  were  it  better,  *t  were  in  Tain 

To  eranlate  O'Connor's  strain. 

Then  take,  my  friend— and  freely  take, 

The  yerses  for  the  poet's  sake  : 

Yet  one  advice  from  me  receiTe, 

*T  will  many  Tain  Texations  saTe ; 

Should,  by  strange  chance,  your  muse  grow  poor. 

Bid  her  ne*er  seek  a  poet's  door. 

The  disappointed  bard  retorted  :  and  his  concluding  Terse, 
If  yon  *re  paid  soch  coin  for  yoor  law> 
Yon  11  ne'er  be  worth  a  single  straw, 

was  felt  to  contain  so  important  and  undeniable  a  tmth,  that  his  solicitations  could  b« 
BO  longer  resisted.  These  are  trifles ;  but  the  subject  of  these  pages  i^adly  sought 
relief  in  them,  when  satiated  with  more  splendid  cares. 

Mr.  Curran  composed  two  other  little  poems,  of  a  different  description,  about  this  time. 
The  first  of  the  following  has  been  praised,  as  possessing  peculiar  delicacy  of  thought,  by 
the  most  admired  poet  that  Ireland  has  CTer  produced. 

ON  RBTUHNING  A  RING  TO  A  LADY. 

Thou  emblem  of  fklth — thou  sweet  pledge  of  a  passion, 

By  heaTen  resenred  for  a  happier  than  me — 
On  the  hand  of  my  fair  go  resume  thy  loTcd  station, 

Oo  back  in  the  beam  that  is  IsTlsh'd  on  thee  I 
And  if,  some  past  scene  thy  remembrance  recalling, 
Her  bosom  shall  rise  to  the  tear  that  Is  falling. 
With  the  transport  of  loTe  may  no  anguish  combine. 
But  be  htn  all  the  bllse— and  the  sufferings  all  mine. 
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Session  of  1786,  and  again  in  1787,  the  Viceroy's  speech  alluded 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion, a  vehement  debate  arose  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
vicer^al  missive,  and  Curran  delivered  a  speech  which  Davis 
calls  ^  one  of  his  best  in  parliament"    The  government  party 

Tet  uy  (to  thy  miitren  ere  yet  I  restore  thee). 

Oh  Bay  why  thy  charm  lo  indifferent  to  me? 
To  her  thou  art  dear— then  should  I  not  adore  theef 

Can  the  heart  that  is  hers  be  regardless  of  thee  ? 
But  the  eyes  of  a  lorer,  a  friend,  or  a  brother, 
Can  see  nanght  in  thee,  but  the  flame  of  another; 
On  me  then  thou  'rt  lost ;  as  thou  never  oooldst  prore 
The  emblem  of  faith  or  the  token  of  love. 

But,  ah  !  had  the  ringlet  thon  loT*st  to  surround^ 

Had  it  e'er  klssM  the  rose  on  the  cheek  of  my  dear. 
What  ransom  to  boy  thee  could  ever  be  found, 

Or  what  force  from  my  heart  thy  possession  could  tear  ? 
A  mourner,  a  sufferer,  a  wanderer,  a  stranger — 
In  sickness,  in  sadness,  in  pain,  and  In  danger, 
Next  my  heart  thou  shouldst  dwell  till  its  last  gasp  were  o'ei^- 
Then  togethsr  we  *d  sink— and  I  'd  part  thee  no  more. 

ON  MfiS.  BILLINGTON'S  BIRTH-DAT. 

The  wreath  of  lore  and  friendship  twine, 

And  deck  it  round  with  flow'rets  gay- 
Tip  the  lip  with  rosy  wine, 

'T  is  fair  Elisa's  natal  d«y! 

Old  Time  restrains  his  ruthless  hand. 

And  learns  one  fsTourite  form  to  spare ; 
Light  o*er  her  tread,  by  his  command. 

The  Hours,  nor  print  one  footstep  there. 

In  amorous  sport  the  purple  Spring 

Salutes  her  lips,  in  roses  drest ; 
And  Winter  laughs,  and  loves  to  fling 

A  flake  of  snow  upon  her  breast. 

Bo  may  thy  days,  in  happiest  pace, 

Divine  Ellsa,  glide  along  I 
Unclouded  as  thy  angel  fkce. 

And  sweet  as  thy  celestial  song. 
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declared  that  the  disturbance  almost  exclusively  consiBted  of 
resistance  to  the  clergy  (t.  e^  to  tithes),  and  accused  the  landlords 
of  grinding  the  people  and  abetting  the  disturbances,  and 
demanded  fresh  powers.  Fitzgibbon,  then  Attorney-General, 
speaking  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Province  of  Munster, 
said,  ^  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to  sxceed 
thai  of  the  miserable  peasantry  in  that  province,  I  know  that  the 
unhappy  tenants  are  ground  to  powder  by  reUniUss  landlords^ 
The  Address  was  an  echo  of  the  viceregal  speech,  and  Curran 
moved  an  amendment  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  law  were  fully  adequate,  if  duly  exerted,  to  punish  and 
restrain  the  excesses  complained  o^  and  also,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  people  by  every  honorable  mode  of 
retrenchment  In  proposing  this,  Curran  entered  fully  into  the 
causes  of  the  general  distress  which  had  produced  partial  dis- 
turbances. "  Unbound  to  the  sovereign  by  any  proof  his  affec- 
tion, unbound  to  government  by  any  instance  of  its  protection, 
unbound  to  the  country,  or  to  the  soil,  by  being  destitute  of  any 
property  in  it,  'tis  no  wonder  that  the  peasantry  should  be  up  for 
rebellion  and  revolt ;  so  far  from  being  matter  of  surprise,  it  must 
naturally  have  been  expected."  Another  passage  is  very  good : 
— **'  I  have  read  the  history  of  other  nations,  and  I  have  read  the 
history  of  yours.  I  have  seen  how  happily  you  emerged  from 
insignificance,  and  obtained  your  Constitution.  But  when  you 
washed  this  Constitution  with  the  waters  which  were  to  render  it 
invulnerable,  like  the  mother  of  Achilles,  you  forgot  that  the 
part  by  which  you  held  it  was  untouched  on  the  immersion ;  it 
was  benumbed,  and  not  rendered  invulnerable,  and  therefore  it 
should  attract  your  nicest  care." 

On  January  23d,  1787,  again  alluding  to  the  disturbances,  Mr. 
Curran  said,  "  The  low  and  contemptible  state  of  your  magistracy 
is  the  cause  of  much  evil,  particularly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 
I  say  Kingdom,  for  it  seems  absolutely  not  a  part  of  the  same 
county.'* 

0 
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In  what  was  called  the  Right  Boy  Oath,  there  was  a  clause 
authorizing  magistrates  to  pull  down  Roman  Catholic  Churches  at 
which  cojDibinations  should  be  formed,  or  unlawful  oaths  adminis- 
tered. On  February  19th,  1787,  on  the  motion  for  the  committal 
of  the  bill,  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and,  though  not  insisted 
on,  was  strongly  defended  by  the  Attorney-General,  Fitzgibbon. 
Mr.  Curran  declared  that  such  an  act  would  be  a  proclamation 
of  a  religious  war  in  Ireland. 

On  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  that  the  application  of 
the  bill  be  limited  to  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  Mr. 
Curran  supported  the  limitation — which  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

On  March  the  12th,  1787,  on  the  renewal  of  the  lost  bill  for 
limiting  pensions,  Mr.  Curran  again  supported  it ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
that,  if  tranquillity  were  restored  at  the  next  opening  of  the  Session, 
the  House  would  consider  the  tithe  question.  Speaking  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  he  said,  ""  I  will  never  hear  of  any  attempt  to 
injure  their  legal  rights.  I  love  their  religion ;  there  is  only  one 
religion  under  Heaven  which  I  love  more  than  the  Protestant,  but 
I  confess  there  is  one — the  Christian  religion.^  Grattan^s  motion 
was  lost,  without  a  division. 

It  was  sought  to  introduce  into  Ireland,  the  English  Navi- 
gation Law,  originated  by  Cromwell,  in  1650,  and  carried  out  by 
12th  Charles  IL,  c  18.  The  Dublin  merchants  petitioned  against 
it  Fitzgibbon  insulted  their  petition,  Grattan  moved  an  amended 
clause  (not  carried)  that  the  act  should  bind  Ireland,  only  while 
the  benefits  and  restraints  of  it  were  equal  in  the  two  countries. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Curran,  who  said  that  the  Navigation 
Act  was  founded  on  principles  of  imperial  monopoly — ^to  depress 
the  rivals  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  advance  the  power  of  the  navj. 
To  accept  it  would  be  to  deprive  Ireland  of  a  great  commercial 
right] 

In  the  year  17B7  Mr.  Curran  visited  France,  a  country  for  whose 
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titentare  and  manners  he  had  had  a  very  earlj  predilection.  The 
following  letters  give  an  account  of  its  first  impression  on  him ; 
and,  however  carelessly  written,  their  insertion  will  be  at  least 
some  relief  to  the  harsher  scenes  of  political  contention,  which 
occupy  so  much  of  his  future  history. 

DiDra,  VrldAj,  ADgiut8l8t,1787. 

^  My  last  from  Brighton  told  you  I  was  setting  sail — ^I  did  so 
about  eight  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage, 
landed  here  this  day  at  twelve.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  Rouen, 
where  I  shall  probably  remain  two  or  three  days. 

"I  cannot  say  the  first  view  of  France  has  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  on  me.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  best  lodging- 
room  in  the  best  inn  of  Dieppe,  rh6tel  de  la  Yille  de  Londres. 
Monsieur  de  la  Rue,  the  host,  danced  up  to  me  on  board  the 
packet,  did  everything  I  wanted,  and  offered  a  thousand  services 
that  I  had  no  occasion  for.  I  mounted  to  my  present  apartment 
by  a  flight  of  very  awkward  stairs ;  the  steps,  some  of  brick,  some 
of  wood,  but  most  of  both.  The  room  contains  two  old  fantastical 
chests  of  drawers ;  a  table,  on  which  I  now  write ;  four  chairs, 
with  cane  backs  and  bottoms ;  and  a  bed,  five  feet  from  the  bricks 
that  compose  the  floor  (the  first  floor);  the  walls  half  covered 
with  lime  and  half  with  a  miserable  tapestry.  I  dined  very  well, 
however,  on  a  small  fish  like  a  trout,  a  beefsteak,  and  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  which  the  maid  that  attended  me  would  not  admit  to 
be  '  chevalier.' 

^  I  then  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  and,  God  knows,  a  sad 
sight  it  is:  it  seems  to  have  been  once  better,  but  it  is  now 
strength  fallen  into  ruin,  and  finery  sunk  into  decay.  It  smote 
me  with  a  natural  sentiment  of  the  mortality  of  all  human  things; 
and  I  was  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  inquire  for  the  churches. 
I  inquired  of  a  decent-looking  man,  who  sat  at  a  door,  knitting 
stockings,  and  he,  with  great  civility,  stopped  his  needles,  and 
directed  me  to  the  church  of  St  Jacques,  having  first  told  me  how 
fine  it  was,  and  how  many  years  it  was  built.    It  has  a  profiisioii 
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of  sculpture  in  it,  and,  I  suspect,  not  of  the  best  kind ;  however, 
the  solemnity  of  the  whole  made  amends,  and  indeed,  I  think, 
well  might,  for  that  deficiency,  to  me  who  am  so  little  a  connois- 
seur in  the  matter.  I  could  not  but  respect  the  disinterestedness 
and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  who  laboured  so  much  to  teach  pos- 
terity the  mortality  of  man ;  and  yet,  on  turning  the  idea  a  little, 
I  could  not  but  suspect  that  the  vain-glory  of  the  builders  of  pyra- 
mids and  temples  was  no  small  incentive  to  their  labours ;  why 
else  engrave  the  lessons  of  mortality  in  characters  intended  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  thus  become  an  exception  to  the  rule  they 
would  establish  ?     But  I  am  turning  preacher  instead  of  traveller. 

"I  reserved  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  last  Every 
nation,  't  is  said,  has  a  peculiar  feature.  I  trust  poor  France  shall 
not  be  judged  o^  in  that  point,  by  Dieppe.  I  had  expected  to  ses 
something  odd  on  my  arrival,  but  I  own  I  was  unprepared  for 
what  I  met ;  the  day  was  warm,  and,  perhaps,  the  better  sort  of 
people  were  all  within.  Many  hundreds  were  busy  on  the  quays 
and  streets,  but  any  thing  so  squalid,  so  dirty,  and  so  ugly,  I 
really  never  saw.  At  some  little  distance,  I  mistook  the  women 
for  sailors,  with  long  boddices,  and  petticoats  not  completely 
covering  their  knees,  which  I  really  took  for  trousers ;  however, 
on  a  nearer  view,  I  saw  their  heads  covered  with  linen  caps,  their 
beards  unshaved,  and  perceived  they  wore  slippers  with  rather 
high  heels ;  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  robust  shape  of  their 
legs,  and  their  unusual  strut,  I  ascertained  their  sex  sufficiently  for 
a  traveller. 

"  I  may  say,  truly,  I  did  not  see  a  being  this  day  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty.  I  own  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  children;  for  such  I  found  to  be  a  parcel  of 
strange  little  figures ;  the  female  ones  with  velvet  hoods,  and  the 
male  with  their  little  curled  heads  covered  with  woollen  nightcaps, 
regardless  of  the  example  of  their  hardy  old  fethers,  if  they  were 
not  their  grandsires,  who  carried  about  heads  without  a  hair  or  a 
hat  to  protect  them. 

'*In  truth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  so  many  contradictions  as 
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I  have  met  with  here  even  in  a  few  hours.  Even  though  I  shonld 
not  mention  the  height  of  their  heds,  nor  the  unwieldiness  of  their 
carriages,  as  if  the  benefit  of  rest  was  reserved  for  vaulters  and 
rope-dancers,  and  the  indolent  and  helpless  only  were  intended  to 
change  their  place ;  but  perhaps  those  impressions  are  only  the 
first  and  the  mistaken  views  of  a  traveller,  that  ought  to  see  more 
and  reflect  more  before  he  forms  his  opinions.  I  believe  so,  too ; 
and,  if  I  change  or  correct  them,  the  French  nation  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  my  change  of  opinion.  If  not,  I  hope  my  mistake  will 
not  do  much  injury  to  the  power,  or  riches,  or  vanity  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 

"  Yours  ever, 

«J.  P.  C." 

A  few  days  after,  in  a  letter  from  Rouen,  he  says :  "'  I  still  find 
myself  confirmed  every  day  in  a  preference  for  my  own  poor 
country.  The  social  turn  of  these  people  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  their  manners  are  wonderfully  open  and  pleasant ;  but  still, 
in  everything  I  have  yet  seen,  I  have  observed  a  strange  medley 
of  squalid  finery  and  beggarly  ostentation,  with  a  want  of  finishing 
in  every  article  of  building  or  manufacture,  that  marks  them  at 
least  a  century  behind  us.  Yet  have  they  their  pleasant  points : 
gay,  courteous,  temperate,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-accommodated,  they 
seem  to  have  been  negligent  only  in  what  regarded  themselves, 
and  generously  to  have  laboured  in  what  may  render  them  agree^ 
able  to  their  visitors." 

As  Mr.  Ourran  travelled  on  towards  Paris,  he  received  a  mark 
of  public  attention,  for  which  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted 
to  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  already 
mentioned.  His  friend,  the  Reverend  Arthur  O'Leary  (more 
generally  called  Father  O'Leary*),  knowing  that  he  was  to  pass 

•  Arthur  O'Leary,  bom  &t  Oork,  and  edacated  In  Vranee,  was  a  Oapnchin  friar  of  the 
order  of  St.  Fraacte.  He  was  a  true  and  tried  patriot,  a  wit  as  well  as  a  hnaiouritt,  and 
a  clear-headed,  powerfol  writer.    In  deipair  for  hie  country,  he  retired  to  England,  and 
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ihrougli  a  particular  town,  wrote  to  the  superior  of  a  convent  in 
the  neighbourhood,  describing  the  traveller  that  was  shortly  to 
arrive  there,  and  requesting  that  so  ardent  a  friend  of  their  reli- 
gion should  be  welcomed  and  entertained  with  all  courtesy  and 
honour.  Mr.  Curran  no  sooner  reached  the  place,  than  he 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  con- 
vent He  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  and  was  met  at  the 
gates  by  the  abbot  and  his  brethren  in  procession.  The  keys  of 
the  convent  were  presented  to  him,  and  his  arrival  hailed  in  a 
Latin  oration,  setting  forth  his  praises  and  their  gratitude  for  his 
noble  protection  of  a  suffering  brother  of  their  church. 

Their  Latin  was  so  bad,  that  the  stranger,  without  hesitation, 
replied  in  the  same  language.  After  expressing  his  general 
acknowledgments  for  their  hospitality,  he  assured  them  that 
nothing  could  be  more  truly  gratifying  to  him  than  to  reside  for 
a  few  days  among  them ;  that  he  should  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  society;  for  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  to 
the  habits  of  a  monastic  life,  being  himself  no  less  than  a  Prior 
of  an  Order  in  his  own  country — the  Order  of  St  Patrick,  or  the 
Monks  of  the  Screw.  Their  fame,  he  added,  might  never  have 
reached  the  Abbot's  ears,  but  he  would  undertake  to  assert  for 
them,  that,  though  the  brethren  of  other  Orders  might  be  mora 
celebrated  for  learning  how  to  die,  the  "Monks  of  the  Screw ** 
were,  as  yet,  unequalled  for  knowing  how  to  live.  As,  however, 
humility  was  their  great  tenet  and  uniform  practice,  he  would 
give  an  example  of  it  upon  the  present  occasion,  and,  instead  of 
accepting  all  the  keys  which  the  Abbot  had  so  liberally  offered, 
would  merely  take  charge,  while  he  stayed,  of  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar. 

This  little  playful  sally  was  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  of  good 


for  iDADy  yean  was  officiating  clergyman  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  In  8oho  Square, 
London.  He  died  in  180S.  He  wae  an  eminently  eoelal  man.  One  of  his  retorta  haa 
been  preserved.  To  a  person  endeaTOorlng  to  draw  him  Into  a  dlscnssion  aboaC  Pofia- 
tory,  he  answered,  "Ton  may  go  forther,  and  Care  worse."— M. 
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humour  with  which  it  was  offered ;  a&d  the  traveller,  after  passing 
two  or  three  days  with  the  Abbot,  and  pleasing  every  one  by  his 
vivacity  and  conciliating  manners,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  not 
without  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  take  advantage  of  any  future 
occasion  of  revisiting  his  friends  at  the  convent. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  one  of  his  letters  from  Paris : 

»  Pisn,  BepUnlMr  15, 1T87. 

'^''^I  have  been  all  about  the  world  with  the  Oarletons,*  visiting 
churches,  libraries,  pictures,  operas,  d^c  Yesterday,  we  went  to 
Versailles,  and,  though  a  week-day,  had  the  good  luck  to  see  his 
Majesty!  at  chapel,  after  which  we  went  out  hunting;  after  which 
we  viewed  the  palace,  the  gardens,  statues,  &c. ;  bought  two  pair 
of  garters  at  a  pedlar's  stall  in  an  ante-chamber  adjoining  the 
great  gallery,  and  so  returned  to  town.  All  that  could  be  seen, 
even  on  a  Sunday,  besides,  would  be  the  Queen,  who  would  proba- 
bly take  very  little  notice  of  her  visitors ;  so  I  shall  probably,  I 
think,  go  no  more  to  Versailles.  Mr.  BoyseJ  is  perfectly  well.  I 
have  written  to  him  this  day.  My  health,  thank  God,  has  been 
perfectly  good  since  I  came  here,  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  temper- 
ance of  this  country  has  contributed  not  a  little.  I  am  early  as 
usual ;  read,  write,  dine,  go  to  the  coffee-house,  the  play,  as  usual ; 
one  day  now  seems  to  be  the  former,  and  I  begin  to  be  vexed  at 
its  being  the  model  of  the  next.  Perhaps  upon  earth  there  can- 
not be  found  in  one  city  such  a  variety  of  amusements :  if  you 
walk  the  Boulevards  in  the  evening,  you  see  at  least  ten  thousand 
persons  employed  in  picking  the  pockets  of  as  many  millions, 
reckoning  players,  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  buffoons,  bird-sellers, 
bear-dances,  learned  beasts,  &c.  Yet,  I  begin  to  grow  satiated, 
and  often  wish  for  a  more  tranquil  habitation.'' 

Among  the  traits  of  French  manners,  wKich  Mr.  Curran,  upon 

*  The  family  of  the  Ute  Lord  Oarleton,  en  Irieh  Jvdge.—M. 

t  Louis  XVI.— M. 

X  The  beneTolent  clergjmea  to  whom  be  chiefly  owed  his  ediioatIon.--lL 
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his  return,  related  as  having  greatly  entertained  him,  was  the 
following  little  incident,  which  will  be  also  found  to  be  perfectly 
characteristic  of  his  own. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  in  a  box,  at  the  French  Opera, 
between  an  Irish  noblewoman,  whom  he  had  accompanied  there, 
and  a  very  young  Parisian  female.  Both  the  ladies  were  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  their  appearance,  and  very  soon  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  to  converse,  but,  unluckily,  each  was  ignorant 
of  the  other's  language.  To  relieve  their  anxiety,  Mr.  Ourran 
volunteered  to  be  their  interpreter,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  be 
the  carrier  of  their  thoughts,  and  accountable  for  their  safe  deli- 
very." They  accepted  the  oflfer  with  delight,  and  inmiediately 
commenced  a  vigorous  course  of  observations  and  inquiries  upon 
dress  and  &shion,  and  such  commonplace  subjects;  but  their 
interpreter,  betraying  his  trust,  changed  and  interpolated  so 
much,  that  the  dialogue  soon  became  purely  his  own  invention. 
He  managed  it,  however,  with  so  much  dexterity,  transmitting 
between  the  parties  so  many  finely-turned  compliments,  and  ele- 
gant repartees,  that  the  unsuspecting  ladies  became  fascinated 
with  each  other.  The  Parisian  demoiselle  was  in  raptures  with 
the  wit  and  colloquial  eloquence  of  milady,  whom  she  declared  to 
be  parfaitement  aim^hle  ;  while  the  latter  protested  that  she  now, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  the  full  charm  of  French  vivacity.  At 
length,  when  their  mutual  admiration  was  raised  to  its  most  ecsta- 
tic height^  the  wily  interpreter,  in  conveying  some  very  innocent 
question  from  his  countrywoman,  converted  it  into  an  anxioua 
demand,  if  she  might  be  favoured  with  a  kiss.  "  Mais  oui,  mon 
Dieu,  oui  1"  cried  out  the  animated  girl ;  "  j'allois  le  proposer  moi- 
m^me ;"  and,  springing  across  Mr.  Curran,  imprinted  an  empha- 
tic salutation,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  upon  each 
cheek  of  his  fair  companion ;  and  then  turning  to  him,  added, 
'^  vraiment,  monsieur,  madame  votre  amie  est  un  veritable  ange." 
The  latter  never  discovered  the  deception ;  but,  after  her  return  to 
Ireland,  used  often  to  remind  Mr.  Curran  of  the  circumstance,  and 
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aak  ''what  in  the  worid  the  young  lady  could  have  meant  by 
•Dch  strange  conduct?"  to  which  he  would  only  archly  reply: 
''Come,  come,  your  ladyship  must  know  that  there  is  but  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  it  could  have  meant,  and  the  meaning  of 
that  is  so  literal,  that  it  does  not  require  a  commentator.'' 

The  name  of  Mr.  Boyse  occurred  in  his  last  letter ;  the  friend 
of  his  childhood,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Curran  the  most  cordial 
intercourse  continued,  until  death  dissolved  it*  The  delicacy  of 
that  gentleman's  health  had  obliged  him  to  reside,  for  several 
years  past,  upon  the  Continent^  from  which  he  regularly  corres- 
ponded with  his  former  pupil.  One  of  his  letters,  written  in  this 
year,  shall  be  inserted,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  and  confidential 
I  feeling  that  pervades  them  all. 

"to  J.  p.  curran,  esq. ^BLT   PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

«•  BftUXKLLU,  Feb.  T,  1787. 

"Dear  Jack, 

**  I  hope  my  friend's  affairs  are  going  well,  and  flourishing  as 

when  I  left  him :  mine,  I  suppose,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 

Bomption,  so  that  I  almost  dread  to  make  inquiry  about  them. 

My  health  has  been  so  good  this  winter,  that  I  came  tom  Aix 

here  to  escort  a  Mr.  Low  and  family,  my  relations,  who  are  on 

their  road  to  England  and  Ireland.    To-morrow,  I  return  to  Aix- 

la-Chapelle,  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.    I  hope  you  were 

paid  the  money  I  drew  on  you  for,  as  I  must  soon  draw  on  you 

again  for  £60.    If  I  have  no  funds  at  Newmarket,  I  shall  write 

to  Dick  Boyse  to  pay  you,  and  shall  always  take  care  that  you 

shall  be  no  sufferer  by  me. 

^Let  me  hear  how  you  go  on,  and  what  chance  you  have 

I  of  the  bench.    I  wish  you  had  realized  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 

year  for  your  family.    Is  your  health  good,  and  your  life  regu- 

i  lar  f    I  saw  Grattan  and  Fitzgibbon  at  Spa ;  the  former  friendly 

I  and  agreeable,  the  latter  disagreeable  to  every  one.    I  dined  with 

•  Mr.  BoTse  died  A  few  years  alter  Um  date  of  ttila  totter.— C. 
6* 
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him  and  Mr.  Orde,  at  a  club  where  we  are  members,  but  he  was 
Bolemn  and  displeasing  to  us  all.  Mj  compliments  to  Grattan 
and  his  wife,  and  ask  him  for  her  on  my  part ;  she  is  very 
amiable.  What  is  to  become  of  us  with  the  White  Boys  ?  If 
I  am  not  an  absolute  beggar,  I  will  go  home  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer.  How  go  on  all  your  children  ?  An  account  of  yourself 
and  them  will  give  me  pleasure.  With  best  wishes  to  you  all, 
"  I  am,  dear  Jack,  yours,  sincerely, 

"  Nat.  Botsk." 

Mr*  Boyse  came  over  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year.  Upon 
the  morning  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Ely  Place,  he  was  met  by  his  friend,  who  was  proceed- 
ing in  great  haste  to  the  Courts,  and  had  only  time  to  wel- 
come him,  and  bid  him  defer  his  visit  till  the  hour  of  din- 
ner. Mr.  Curran  invited  a  number  of  the  eminent  men  at 
the  bar  to  meet  Mr.  Boyse ;  and  on  returning  home  at  a  late 
hour  from  court,  with  some  of  his  guests,  found  the  clergyman, 
still  in  his  travelling  dress,  seated  in  a  familiar  posture  at  the  fire, 
with  a  foot  resting  upon  each  side  of  the  grate.  "  Well,  Jack," 
said  he  turning  round  his  head,  but  never  altering  his  position, 
"  here  have  I  been  for  this  hour  past,  admiring  all  the  fine  things 
that  I  see  around  me,  and  wondering  where  you  could  have 
got  them  all."  "You  would  not  dare,"  returned  Mr.  Curran, 
deeply  affected  by  the  recollections  which  the  observation  called 
up,  "  to  assume  such  an  attitude,  or  use  so  little  ceremony,  if  you 
were  not  conscious  that  every  thing  you  see  is  your  own.  Yes, 
my  first  and  best  of  friends,  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  it 
all.  Tlie  little  boy  whose  mind  you  formed,  and  whose  hopes 
you  animated,  profiting  by  your  instructions,  has  risen  to 
eminence  and  affluence ;  but  the  work  is  yours  ;  what  you  see  is 
but  the  paltry  stucco  upon  the  building  of  which  you  laid  the 
foundation."* 

*  Mr.  FhiUipi  hM  worked  np  Uiis  Inoident  into  a  rery  dranuiUo  lowke-bat  wttbmit 
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[Id  1788,  the  Parliamentary  Reports  only  gave  one  speech  hy 
Mr.  Curran.  It  was  on  contraband  trade,  and  bears  date  Febru- 
ary 19,  1788.  It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  wit  and  quaintness. 
After  saying  that  hi^  duties  were  a  premium  to  the  contraband 
trader,  he  continued,  ^'The  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who 
conduct  the  revenue  department  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance 
which  happened  in  our  University  some  time  ago.  The  lads  had 
got  a  custom  of  breaking  the  lamps.  For  a  long  time  there  could 
be  found  no  remedy  for  this  grievance,  but  mending  them 
when  broken,  till  at  length  a  very  sagacious  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fellows  hit  upon  a  very  extraordinary  expedient  '  The  lamps,' 
said  he,  *•  cannot  be  well  broken  in  the  daytime  without  imme- 
diate detection,  wherefore  if  they  were  taken  down  at  night- 
fell  every  evening,  and  put  up  every  morning,  the  mischief  might 
be  prevented  T  The  learned  doctor^s  argument  has  been  adopted 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  revenue :  they  find  that  smuggling  has 
risen  to  a  great  height,  they  then  shut  up  the  ports,  thereby 
making  them  of  no  use.'^]  . 

'This  year  (1788)  Mr.  Curran  visited  Holland,  from  which  he 
writes  as  follows : 

"  HiLTOsreLiTTs,  Aagott  1, 178S. 

^*Just  landed,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-two  hours,  having 
left  Harwich,  Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  evening.  We  are  just 
setting  out  in  a  treckscuit  for  Rotterdam. 

^  I  can  say  little,  even  if  I  had  time,  of  the  first  impres- 
sion that  Holland  makes  on  a  traveller.  The  country  seems  as  if 
it  were  swimming  for  its  life,  so  miserably  low  does  it  appear ; 
and  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should 
not  feel  myself  much  interested  in  the  event  of  a  struggle.  We 
were  obliged  to  put  up  an  orange  cockade  on  our  entrance.  We 
have  just  dined,  and  I  am  so  disturbed  by  the  settling  the 

improTing  It.    Even  as  related  hece  there  ii  nraoh  ooanenen  In  Oarran's  telllnf  the  old 
etargTmaiii  bfs  b^neft^r,  t))at  be  ^onM  not  €(ar€  to  aarans  loeh  an  attitude,  ^c— ^ 
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bill,  and  the  disputes  about  guilders  and  stivers,  dbo^  that  I  must 

conclude. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"J.  P.  C." 

•«  AugrwMDAM,  lognit  6, 1788. 

'^You  can't  expect  to  find  much  entertainment  in  anj  let* 
ter  from  Holland.  The  subject  must  naturally  be  as  flat  as 
the  country,  in  which,  literally,  there  is  not  a  single  eminence 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  greater  part  lying 
much  below  it  We  met  Mr.  Hannay,  a  Scotchman,  on  the  pas- 
sage, who  had  set  out  on  a  similar  errand.  We  joined  accord- 
ingly. A  few  moments  after  my  letter  from  Helvoetsluys  was 
written,  we  set  out  in  a  treckscuit  for  Rotterdam,  where,  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-four  hours  easy  sail,  we  arrived  without 
any  accident,  notwithstanding  some  struggle  between  an  adverse 
wind  and  the  horse  that  drew  us.  We  staid  there  only  one  day, 
and  next  day  set  out  for  the  Hague,  a  most  beautiful  village,  the 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  residence  of  most  of 
the  principal  Dutch.  Yesterday  we  left  it,  and  on  going  aboard 
found  four  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  and  acquaintances  of  my 
old  friend  Du  Pont.  We  were  extremely  amused  with  one 
of  them,  a  little  thing  about  four  feet  long,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  a  traveller.  He  admired  the  abundance  of  the  waters, 
the  beauty  of  the  windmills,  and  the  great  opulence  of  Hol- 
land, which  he  thought  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  considering 
that  strangers  paid  a  penny  a  mile  for  travelling,  which  was 
double  what  a  French  gentleman  was  obliged  to  pay  at  home ; 
nor  could  it  otherwise  be  possible  for  so  many  individuals  to 
indulge  in  the  splendor  of  so  many  country  villas  as  we  saw 
ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  almost  every  one  of  which 
had  a  garden  and  menagerie  annexed.  The  idea  of  the  menage- 
rie he  caught  at  the  instant  from  a  large  poultry  coop,  which  he 
spied  at  the  front  of  one  of  those  little  boxes,  and  which 
contained  half  a  dozen  turkeys  and  as  many  hens. 
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'^The  evening,  yesterday,  brought  us  to  Amsterdam.  We  had 
an  interpreter  who  spoke  no  language.  We  knew  not,  under 
heaven,  where  to  go;  spoke  in  vain  to  every  fellow-passenger, 
but  got  nothing  in  return  but  Dutch ;  among  the  rest  to  a  person 
in  whom,  notwithstanding  the  smoke,  I  thought  I  saw  something 
of  English.  At  length  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  He  directed  us  to  an  inn ;  said  he  some- 
times amused  himself  with  concealing  his  country,  and  that 
once  at  Rotterdam  he  carried  on  the  joke  for  five  days,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  some  unfortunate  Englishmen,  who 
knew  nobody,  and  dined  every  day  at  the  table  d'hote  he  fre- 
quented. Last  night  we  saw  a  French  comedy  and  opera 
tolerably  performed.  This  day  we  spent  in  viewing  the  port, 
stad-house,  &c^  and  shall  depart  to-morrow  for  Rotterdam 
or  Utrecht,  on  our  way  to  Antwerp. 

"  You  cannot  expect  much  observation  from  a  visitor  of  a  day  : 
the  impression,  however,  of  a  stranger,  cannot  be  favourable 
to  the  people.  They  have  a  strange  appearance  of  the  cleanli- 
nees,  for  which  they  are  fiEimous,  and  of  the  dirt  that  makes 
it  necessary :  their  outsides  only  have  I  seen,  and  I  am  satisfied 
abundantly  with  that.  Never  shall  I  wish  to  return  to  a  country 
that  is  at  best  dreary  and  unhealthy,  and  is  no  longer  the  seat  of 
freedom ;  yet  of  its  arbitrariness  I  have  felt  nothing  more  than 
the  necessity  of  wearing  an  orange  riband  in  my  hat.  My  next 
will  be  from  Spa,  where  I  hope  to  be  in  six  or  seven  days ;  till 

then  farewell. 

"Yours  ever, 

"J.  P.  C." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Hifl  Bfajestj*!  Ulneu— OommanlcAted  to  the  House  of  Oommon*— Ifr.  Carran*!  qweeh 
npoa  the  Add rcM— Regency  qoeBiion— Formation  of  the  Irish  Whig  oppodttoD— Mr. 
Gorran*!  speech  and  motion  upon  the  division  of  the  boarde  of  stamps  and  accoimt»-«> 
Answered  by  Sir  Boyle  Roche^Mr.  Ourran's  reply— Correspondence  and  dael  with 

'    Msjor  Hobartr-Effects  of  Lord  Clare*s  enmity — Alderman  Uowison*s  case. 

The  year  1789  w^  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  in  Mr.  Curran's  life.  From  his  entrance  into 
Parliament  he  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  engaged  in  an  occasional 
desultory  resistance  to  the  Irish  administration,  rather  acting  with, 
than  belonging  to  the  party  in  opposition ;  but  in  this  year  a 
momentous  question  arose,  in  the  progress  and  consequence  of 
which,  there  was  such  a  development  of  the  system  by  which 
Ireland  was  in  future  to  be  governed,  that  ho  did  not  hesitate  to 
fix  his  political  destiny  for  ever,  by  irrevocably  connecting  himself 
with  those  whose  efforts  alone  he  thought  could  save  their 
country.  His  late  Majesty's  most  afflicting  indisposition  had 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  It  is  known  to 
all  that  upon  the  announcement  of  that  melancholy  event,  the 
British  parliament  proceeded  to  nominate  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  regent,  under  particular  limitations  and 
restrictions ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  Irish  ministry  wore 
peculiarly  anxious  that  the  Irish  parliament  should  studiously 
imitate.  For  this  purpose  great  exertions  were  now  made  to  secure 
a  majority.  To  Mr.  Curran  it  was  communicated  that  his  support  of 
the  government  would  be  rewarded  with  a  judge's  place,  and  witli 
the  eventual  prospect  of  a  peerage ;  but  he  was  among  those  who 
considered  it  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  that  the  Heir  Apparent  should  be  invited  by 
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address  to  assume  the  full  and  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  regal 
fuoctions ;  and  fortunately  for  bis  £une,  he  had  too  much  respect 
ibr  his  duties  and  his  character,  to  sacrifice  them  to  any  con- 
siderations of  personal  advancement 

The  Irish  administration  had  been  anxious  to  defer  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  until  tbe  whole  proceedings  respecting  the 
regency  should  be  completed  in  England,  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  British  parliament  might  be  followed  as  a 
precedent  in  Ireland ;  but  the  urgencies  of  the  public  business  not 
admitting  so  long  a  delay,  the  session  was  opened  on  tbe  5th  of 
February,  1789,  by  the  viceroy  (the  Marquia  of  Buckingham), 
when  the  King's  illness  was  for  the  first  time  announced  to  the 
country  *  On  the  following  day,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  of 
thanks,  his  Excellency's  late  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  severe  animadversion.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Gurran 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  oppose  the  addres8,f  as  an  address  of  delay.  I  deeply 
lament  the  public  calamity  of  the  King's  indisposition :  it  is  not  so 
welcome  a  tale  to  me  as  to  call  for  any  thanks  to  the  messenger 

*  Sariy  in  1764,  (th«  year  la  whieh  George  III.  fofgetted  to  Lord  OrmnTlDe  tbe  tazft- 
tloii  of  America,  as  a  ffrand  financial  measare  for  relievlnf  the  mother  coontrj  from  the 
heavy  war  expenses,  which  had  chiefly  been  Incarred  for  the  security  of  the  Golonies), 
Oeorf  e  III.  was  attacked  by  an  indisposition  or  six  weeks*  duration,  which  Is  snspeeted 
to  haTe  been  similar  in  its  nature  to,  though  less  In  its  degree  than,  the  malady  which 
assailed  him  In  1788-*9,  and  completely  clouded  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  Royal  Family  of  JEngiand  have  a  predisposition  to  Insanity,  attri- 
buted to  their  ln-and>in  breeding  system,  caused  by  their  marriages  with  other  than  royal 
and  Protestant  houses  being  prohibited  by  law,  which  has  led  to  their  union  with  cousins 
and  such  near  relations.  It  has  been  sharply  said,  *'  that  the  Ouelphs  are  dlTtded  into 
only  two  classes,— those  who  %re  bad,  and  those  who  are  mad.**— M. 

t  One  of  the  pari«epr«nKr  a*  the  address  upon  which  the  debate  arose  was  the  following : 
**  We  /e««»rn  jc^r  «xnclicnc/  sincere  thanks  (howerer  we  must  lament  the  necessity  of 
«nch  a  r^'Tcunstance)  for  oraering  the  communication  of  such  documents  as  you  have  ro- 
eclred  respecting  his  majesty's  health,  as  well  as  for  your  intention  of  laying  before  us  sndi 
farther  Information  as  may  assist  our  deliberations  upon  that  melancholy  eTent*'—0. 

[In  ITSS-H,  Earl  Temple  (subsequently  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham)  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  December,  178T,  he  was  again  appointed  and  held  the  eOM 
for  two  years.]— M. 
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that  brings  it  Instead  of  thanks  for  communicadng  it  now,  it 
should  be  resented  as  an  outrage  upon  us  that  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate it  before.*  As  to  thanks  for  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  it  is  a 
strange  time  for  the  noble  Marquis  to  call  for  it  I  do  not  wish 
that  an  untimely  vote  of  approbation  should  mix  with  the  voice 
of  a  people's  lamentation :  it  is  a  picture  of  general  mourning,  in 
which  no  man's  vanity  ought  to  be  thrust  in  as  a  figure.  But  if  it 
is  pressed,  what  are  its  pretensions  ?  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Boyd) 
has  lost  hundreds  a  year  by  his  arts,  and  defends  him  on  that 
ground ;  another  (Mr.  Corry)  praises  his  economy  for  increasing 
salaries  in  the  ordnance — the  economy  of  the  noble  lord  is  then 
to  be  proved  only  by  public  or  by  private  losses.  Another  right 
honourable  gentleman  (the  Attorney-General)  has  painted  him  as 


*  George  III.  had  a  bilious  ferer  in  October ,1788.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  howerer, 
he  attended  a  leyee,  bat,  immediately  after,  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity.  For  some 
time  before,  he  had  complained  of  weight  or  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  anticipated  hoir 
it  would  end.  At  a  prirate  concert,  one  evening,  be  said  to  Dr.  Ayrton,  "  I  fear,  sir,  I 
shall  not  be  able  long  to  hear  music ;  It  seems  to  affect  my  head,  and  it  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty I  bear  it  Alas !  the  l»est  of  us  are  but  frail  mortals."  The  King's  Illness  was  pub- 
licly known  In  November.  Dr.  Warren,  the  regular  physician  to  the  Royal  Household, 
had  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  Willis,  famous  for  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  mad 
people,  declared  that  the  malady  would  b«  of  short  duration.  Charles  Fox  and  the  Op- 
position held  on  by  Warren's  prognostication.  William  Pitt,  and  the  ministerial  party 
eonflded  in  the  opinion  of  Willis..  It  was  generally  admitted  that  a  Regency  was  indis- 
pensable, and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  was  the  proper  peraoD, 
as  his  hehr-apparent,  to  be  appointed.  Then  came  the  dispute  as  to  the  degree  of  power 
which,  as  the  King's  representative,  the  Regent  should  exercise.  Fox  contended  that  h« 
should  have  tlie  royal  aathority  in  as  much  plenitude  as  the  Sovereign  himself.  Pitt  ad- 
Toeutsd  the  necessity  and  legality  of  imposing  various  restrictions  upon  his  authority. 
Pitt's  proposition  was  carried,  and  the  bill  had  reached  its  last  stage,  in  the  English  Par- 
liament, when  the  King  suddenly  recovered — in  consequence,  It  is  said,  of  Dr.  Wlllia  haT* 
Ing  calmed  him  by  sleep,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  a  pillow  stuff«d  with  hops.  Mean- 
while, the  Irish  Parliament  had  hastily  carried  a  measure  giving  an  unrestricted  Regency 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Viceroy,  having  refused  to  transmit  their  resolutions  to 
London,  a  deputation  from  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  was  despatched  with  them, 
and  made  such  good  speed  as  to  arrive  in  London  a  week  afUr  the  king's  couvalescene^ 
was  announced  I  In  one  of  the  stages  of  the  King's  malady.  It  was  announced  in  one  of 
the  bulletins  of  health,  that  his  Majesty  had  been  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  talra 
the  air  on  horseback.  **Then,*'  said  Curran,  "  all  this  work  about  appointing  a  Regent 
is  goDo  for  nothing.  What  happiness  will  be  diAised  among  hit  Majesty's  iubiecta,  when 
they  learn  that  he  is  now  able  totake  tJu  reiM^-^^, 
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a  inan  of  unconth  mannera,  much  addicted  to  vulgar  arithmetic, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  praise.  But  what  have  his  calculations 
done  !  Thej  have  discovered  that  a  dismounted  trooper  may  be 
stript  of  his  boots,  as  a  public  saving,  or  that  a  mutilated  veteran 
might  be  plundered  of  half  the  pittance  of  his  coals,  as  a  stop- 
page for  that  wooden  leg,  which  perhaps  the  humane  marquis 
might  consider  as  the  most  proper  fuel  to  keep  others  warm. 

^  But  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Wolfe)*  has  defended  the  para- 
graph, as  in  fact  meaning  nothing  at  all.  I  confess  I  find  the 
appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  puplic  stronger  than  that  to  their 
justice.  I  feel  for  the  reverses  of  human  fate.  I  remember  this 
very  supplicant  for  a  compliment,  to  which  he  pretends  onlj 
because  it  is  no  compliment,  drawn  into  this  city  by  the  people^ 
harnessed  to  his  chariot,  through  streets  blazing  with  illumination ; 
and  now,  after  more  than  a  year's  labour  at  computation,  he  has 
hazarded  on  a  paragraph  stating  no  one  act  of  private  or  of  pub- 
lic good  ;  supported  by  no  man  that  says  he  loves  him ;  defended, 
not  by  an  assertion  of  his  merit,  but  by  an  extenuation  of  his 
delinquency. 

*^  For  nay  part  I  am  but  little  averse  to  accede  to  the  sentment 
of  an  honourable  friend  who  observed,  that  he  was  soon  to  leave 
us,  and  that  it  was  harsh  to  refuse  him  even  a  smaUer  civility  than 
every  predecessor  for  a  century  had  got  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
oppose  his  being  borne  away  from  us  in  a  common  hearse  of  his 
political  ancestors ;  I  do  not  wish  to  pluck  a  single  faded  plume 
from  the  canopy,  nor  a  single  rag  of  velvet  that  might  flutter  on 
the  pall.  Let  us  excuse  his  manners,  if  he  could  not  help  them ; 
let  us  pass  by  a  little  peculation,  since,  as  an  honourable  member 
says,  it  was  for  his  brother ;  and  let  us  rejoice  that  his  kindred 
were  not  more  numerous.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  my  learned 
friend  who  defends  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  Viceroy  here,  imder  a  party  that  had  taken  a  pecu- 
liar line  in  Great  Britain,  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  his 
trust  to  forward  any  of  their  measures :  he  should  have  considered 

•  Mr.  Pitt  WM  the  party  thoa  referred  to.— M. 
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himself  bound  by  duty  and  by  delicacy  to  give  the  people  the 
earliest  notice  of  their  situation,  and  to  have  religiously  abstained 
from  any  act  that  could  add  to  the  power  of  his  party,  or  embar- 
rass any  administration  that  might  succeed  him.  Instead  of  that, 
he  abused  his  trust  by  proroguing  the  two  Houses,  and  has  dis- 
posed of  every  office  that  became  vacant  in  the  interval,  besides 
reviving  others  that  had  been  dormant  for  years.  Yet  the  honour- 
able member  says  he  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  steward.  I 
know  not  what  the  honourable  member's  idea  of  a  good  steward  is; 
I  will  tell  mine.  A  good  steward,  if  his  master  was  visited  by 
infirmity  or  by  death,  would  secure  every  article  of  his  effects  for 
his  heir ;  he  would  enter  into  no  conspiracy  with  his  tenants ;  he 
would  remember  his  benefactor,  and  not  forget  his  interest  I 
will  also  tell  my  idea  of  a  faithless,  unprincipled  steward.  He 
would  avail  himself  of  the  moment  of  family  distraction ;  while 
the  filial  piety  of  the  son  was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  the 
father,  or  mourning  over  his  grave,  the  faithless  steward  would 
turn  the  melancholy  interval  to  his  private  profit;  he  would 
remember  his  own  interest,  and  forget  his  benefactor,  he  would 
endeavour  to  obliterate  or  conceal  the  title  deeds ;  to  promote 
cabals  among  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  he  would  load  it  with 
fictitious  incumbrances ;  he  would  reduce  it  to  a  wreck,  in  order 
to  leave  the  plundered  heir  no  resource  from  beggary  except  con- 
tinuing him  in  a  trust  which  he  had  been  vile  enough  to  betray. 
I  shall  not  appropriate  either  of  these  portraits  to  any  man :  I  hope 
most  earnestly  that  no  man  may  be  found  in  the  community, 
whose  conscience  would  acknowledge  the  resemblance  of  the 
latter.* 

**  I  do  not  think  the  pitiful  compliment  in  the  address  worthy 
a  debate  or  a  division ;  if  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  stigma- 
tize the  object  of  it  by  a  poor,  hereditary,  unmeaning,  unmerited 
panegyric,  let  it  pass ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  a  delay  at  once  so 
dangerous  and  so  disgraceful.*' 

The  opposition  proved  upon  this  occasion  the  stronger  party; 

*  AXtenntrdi  Lord  KOwftrden.— M. 
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Ifr.  Grattan's  proposal  that  the  11th  of  February  should  be 
fixed  for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  carried,  against  the  exertions  of  the  ministry  to  post- 
pone that  important  discussion  to  a  more  distant  day.  On 
the  11th  accordingly  both  Houses  met;  when,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Grattan  in  the  one,  and  of  Lord  Charlemont  in  the 
other,  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  his 
royal  highness  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent,  and  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  exercise  all  regal  functions  during 
his  majesty^s  indisposition,  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses.* 

The  particulars  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
this  interesting  subject^  in  which  Mr.  Curran  bore  a  distinguished 
part,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  in  this  place,  as  the 
legislative  union  has  for  ever  prevented  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  question;  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  observe,  that  the 
Whig  majority  who  planned  and  carried  the  measure  of  an 
address  were  influenced  by  two  leading  considerations.!  In  the 
first  place  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  proceeding  by  an  address 
was  the  only  one  which  would  not  compromise  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  They  conceived  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland  as  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  England  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution:  the  throne,  indeed,  was  not  actually 
vacant,  but  an  efficient  executive  was  wanting;    and  upon  the 

*  Pitt*s  plan  was  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  not  hare  the  power  of  making  peen, 
of  granting  offices  or  pensions,  sare  during  roi/al  pleasare,  or  of  making  leases,  or  of 
baying  the  care  of  the  King*s  person,  or  of  administering,  ssts  in  the  King's  name. 
Protesting  against  them,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  accepted  them  from  the  Enalith  Par- 
lUmenU  In  Ireland,  the  legislattre  resolution  was  that  the  Regent  should  exercise  and 
administer  "  all  regal  powers.  Jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives'*  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
In  1811,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  reallj  became  Regent,  it  was  under  the  restrictions  of 
ITSl^whleh,  howercr,  were  to  cease  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.—M . 

t  The  resolatlon  igivlng  unrestricted  pownr  to  the  Regent)  was  moved  bj  Ur.  Thomas 
Gonony,  supported  by  C.  F.  Sheridan,  Lord  Henry  FItsgcrald,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Oor- 
ran,  Bushe,  and  Grattan,  opposed  by  Hobart^  Oorry,  and  Attomey-Qeneral  nt^gibbon 
(afterwards  Lord  Olare),  and  carried  without  a  division.— M. 
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same  principle  that  the  two  houses  in  England  had,  of  their  own 
authority,  proceeded  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  so  it  appeared  should  those  of 
Ireland  (an  equally  independent  le^slature)  provide  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  third  estate  in  the  present  instance.  This 
line  of  conduct  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Fitzffibbon) ;  but  the  strongest  of  his  arguments  were  rather 
startling  than  convincing,  and  made  but  little  impression  upon 
the  majority,  who  justly  felt  that  a  great  constitutional  proceed- 
*  ing  upon  an  unforeseen  emergency  should  not  be  impeded  by  any 
narrow  technical  objections,  even  though  they  had  been  more 
unanswerable  than  those  adduced  upon  this  occasion.* 

Next  to  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
Whig  leaders  of  1789  were  actuated  by  the  prospects  of  advan- 
tage to  Ireland  which  they  anticipated  from  the  change  of 
administration  and  of  system  that  were  expected  to  follow  their 
exertions.  They  were  anxious  to  invest  the  Heir  Apparent 
with  the  moat  unrestrained  regal  authority,  in  the  fullest  con- 

*  The  following  was  one  of  Mr.  Fltsgibbon'a  arguments :  "  Let  me  now  for  a  moment 
•uppove,  that  we,  lu  the  dignity  of  our  Independence,  appoint  a  Regent  for  Ireland, 
being  a  dilTerent  person  from  the  Regent  of  England,  a  case  not  utterly  impossible,  tf 
the  gentlemen  Insist  upon  our  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  it  shall 
be  known  whether  he  will  accept  the  regency  of  England ;  and  suppose  we  should  go 
fkrther,  and  desire  him  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  he  would  say,  *  My  good  people 
of  Ireland,  you  have,  by  your  own  law,  made  the  great  seal  of  England  absolutely  and 
essentially  necessary  to  be  affixed  to  each  bill  before  it  passes  In  Ireland ;  that  seal  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  England,  who  Is  a  rery  sturdy  fellow  ;  that  Chancellor  ia 
an  officer  under  the  Regent  of  England  ;  I  have  no  manner  of  authority  oyer  him  j  and 
■o,  my  very  good  people  of  Ireland,  you  had  better  apply  to  the  Regent  of  England,  and 
request  that  he  will  order  the  Chancellor  of  England  to  affix  the  great  seal  of  England 
to  your  bills  ;  otherwise,  my  very  good  people  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  pass  them.*** 

"  This,*'  said  Mr.  Curran,  in  his  observations  upon  tliis  argument,  **  is  taking  seals  for 
crowns,  and  baubles  for  sceptres ;  it  is  worshipping  wafers  and  wax  In  the  place  of  a 
King;  it  Is  substituting  the  mechanical  quibble  of  a  practising  lawyer  for  the  sound 
deduction  of  a  philosopher  standing  on  the  vantage  ground  of  science ;  It  is  more  like  the 
language  of  an  Attorney  particular  than  an  Attorney-Qeneral ;  it  is  that  kind  of  slUy 
fetulty  that  on  any  other  subject  I  should  leave  to  be  answered  by  silence  and  contempt ; 
but  when  blasphemy  Is  uttered  against  the  constitution,  it  shall  not  pass  under  its  insi^. 
niflcance,  because  the  essence  should  be  reprehended,  though  the  doctrine  cannot  mate 
a  proselyte.**— M. 
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fidence  that  the  benefits  on  which  they  calculated  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  power  to  confer  them.  How  &r  these 
sanguine  hopes  would  have  been  realized,  how  far  the  measures  of 
a  ministry  listening  to  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Fox  could  have  healed 
the  existing  discontents,  or  have  prevented  the  calamities  that 
succeeded,  must  now  be  matter  of  controversial  speculation,  his 
Majesty's  health  having  been  fortunately  restored  before  the 
arrangements  regarding  the  Regency  were  yet  concluded. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  this 
important  crisis  has  been  generally  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  dangerous  spirit  of  independence  that  pervaded  that  assem- 
bly, and  therefore  insisted  on  as  an  argument  for  a  legisla- 
tive union ;  yet,  were  it  now  worth  while  to  examine  the  subject, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  crowd  who  on  that 
occasion  so  zealously  volunteered  their  support  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  influenced  by  far  other  motives  than  a  lofty  sense 
of  their  own  country's  dignity;  and  that,  however  the  Eng- 
lish government  might,  at  some  rare  conjuncture,  be  embarrassed 
by  their  versatility,  it  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their 
patriotic  virtue.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  cause 
which  they  had  lately  espoused  was  to  be  unattended  with  emo- 
lument, than  they  returned  in  repentance  to  their  tenets;  and 
incontestably  did  they  prove  in  their  subsequent  life  the  extent 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  contrition. 

There  were  a  few,  however,  who  would  upon  no  terms  continue 
their  support  of  the  Irish  Administration  :  they  lost  their  places, 
which  they  might  have  retained,  and,  joining  the  opposition, 
adhered  to  it  with  undeviating  and  "  desperate  fidelity,"  as  long 
as  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  to  exist* 

*  Among  these  were  Mr.  Oeorge  Ponionby,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Ponsonby ;  and  in 
the  upper  hoose,  the  Doke  of  Leineter.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Orattan,  Mr.  Curran  that 
aDudes  to  the  formation  of  the  last  Opposition  In  the  Irish  Parliament:  "You  well 
remember  the  state  of  Ireland  In  1789,  and  the  necessity  nnder  which  we  found  oarselrea 
of  forming  some  bond  of  honourable  connexion,  by  which  the  co-operation  of  eyen  a 
small  number  might  be  seenredi  in  making  some  effort  to  stem  that  torrent  which  waa 
carrying  eyery  thing  before  it.    For  that  purpose  our  lltUe  party  waa  then  formed ;  it 
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[On  April  21,  1789,  Curran  supported  the  bill  for  pre- 
venting excise  officers  from  voting  at  parliamentary  elections — a 
measure  then  defeated  by  a  majority  of  148  to  93,  but  since 
adopted  all  through  the  United  Kingdom.  Four  days  later 
he  supported  Sir  H.  Cavendishes  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
the  waste  and  useless  patronage  with  which  the  Dublin  police 
system  was  attended.] 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  Curran  performed  his  public  duties  had  already 
twice  endangered  his  life  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1,790,  it 
was  again  exposed  to  a  similar  risk.  If  his  duel  with  the 
Irish  Secretary,  Major  Hobart  (now  alluded  to),  had  been  the 
consequence  of  accidental  intemperance  of  language  or  con- 
duct on  either  side,  the  account  of  it  should  be  hastily  dia* 
missed  ;  but  such  was  not  its  character.  The  circumstances  that 
preceded  it  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the 
times,  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  state  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  an 
honest  senator  to  address  it,  and  of  the  dangers  that  attended 
him  who  had  the  boldness  to  perform  his  duty. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1790,  Mr.  Curran  made  the  foUow- 
ing  speech  in  that  House:*  independent  of  the  other  reasona 
for  which  it  is  here  introduced,  it  may  be  offered  as  among 
the  most  favourable  examples  of  his  parliamentary  oratory. 

oonalsted  of  yonnelf,  the  late  Duke  of  Lelaster,  that  ezeeUeDt  Irichmao,  Che  lat«  LoM 
Ponionbj.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Forbei,  and  some  rery  few  othera.  It 
may  not  be  for  as  to  pronounce  encomiumR  upon  It,  but  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  had 
It  been  as  successftal  as  it  was  honest,  we  might  now  look  back  to  It  with  some  degree  of 
•atlsfaction."--0.  [The  Ministerial  deserters  In  Ireland  were  cashiered  in  all  direetfon. 
It  was  said  that  the  Mloister  thus  made  more  patriots  in  one  day  than  patriotism  had  ever 
made  in  a  year.  Sheridan's  younger  brother,  Charles,  the  Irish  Secretary-at-War,  wm 
among  the  <Jected— bat  he  fared  well,  for  Pitt  gare  him  a  pension  of  £1,S00  a  year,  witk 
a  reversion  of  £800  to  his  wlfe.]~M. 

«  This  speech  was  delivered  on  February  4, 1790,  on  the  qnestion  of  stamp  offleera* 
saUries.  At  that  time  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  Viceroy  (he  mceeeded  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  on  January  0,1790),  and  Mi^or  Hobart  was  bis  Chief  Secretary— ft  poii* 
tton  not  to  be  oonfoonded  with  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  abolished  at  thm 
Union.— M. 
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'^  1  lise  with  that  deep  ooncern  and  melancholy  hesitatioii,  which 
a  man  must  feel  who  does  not  know  whether  he  is  addressing  an 
independent  Parliament,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, or  whether  he  is  addressing  the  representatives  of  corruption  : 
I  rise  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  I  approach  the  question  with 
ail  those  awful  feelings  of  a  man  who  finds  a  dear  friend 
prostrate  and  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  who  dreads  lest 
the  means  he  should  use  to  recover  him  may  only  serve  to  show 
that  he  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever.  I  rise  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whether  they  have  abdi- 
cated their  trust,  and  have  become  the  paltiy  representatives 
of  Castle  influence :  it  is  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  feelings 
and  probity  of  gentlemen,  as  was  done  on  a  great  personage, 
when  it  was  said,  'thou  art  the  man.'  It  is  not  a  question 
respecting  a  paltry  Viceroy ;  no,  it  is  a  question  between  the  body 
of  the  country  and  the  administration ;  it  is  a  charge  against  the 
government  for  opening  the  batteries  of  corruption  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  grand  inquest  of  the  nation  are 
called  on  to  decide  this  charge;  they  are  called  on  to  declare 
whether  they  would  appear  as  the  prosecutors  of  the  accom- 
plices of  corruption  :  for  though  the  question  relative  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Accounts  is  in  itself  of  little 
importance,  yet  will  it  develop  a  system  of  corruption  tending  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  Irish  liberty,  and  to  the  separation  of  the 
connexion  with  England. 

**•  Sir,  I  bring  forward  an  act  of  the  meanest  administration  that 
ever  disgraced  this  country.  I  bring  forward  as  one  of  the  threads 
by  which,  united  with  others  of  similar  texture,  the  vermin  of  the 
meanest  kind  have  been  able  to  tie  down  a  body  of  strength  and 
importance.  Let  me  not  bo  supposed  to  rest  here;  when  the 
murderer  left  the  mark  of  his  bloody  hand  upon  the  wall,  it  was 
not  the  trace  of  one  finger,  but  the  whole  impression  which  con- 
victed him.* 

*  The  allarion  htn  Is  probaUj  to  a  IttUe  ■toiy  popqUr  uMsg  chOdroB  1b  Xrelaad^ 
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''The  Board  of  Accounts  was  instituted  in  Lord  Townahend's 
administration,*  it  came  forward  in  a  manner  rather  inauspicioua ; 
it  was  questioned  in  Parliament,  and  decided  by  the  majority  of 
the  five  members  who  had  received  places  under  it  'Born  in  cor- 
ruption, it  could  only  succeed  by  venality.  It  continued  an  useless 
board  until  the  granting  of  the  stamp  duties  in  Lord  Harcourfs 
time :  f  the  management  of  the  stamps  was  then  committed  to  tt, 
and  a  solemn  compact  was  made  that  the  taxes  should  not  be 
jobbed,  but  that  both  departments  should  be  executed  by  one  board. 
So  it  continued  till  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  fiEunotu 
administration ;  but  then  nothing  was  held  sacred :  the  increase 
of  the  Revenue  Board,  the  increase  of  the  Ordnance,  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  added  to  the  infamous  Pension  List,  these 
were  not  sufBcient,  but  a  compact,  which  should  have  been  held 
sacred,  was  violated,  in  order  to  make  places  for  members  of 
parliament  How  indecent!  two  county  members  piying  into 
stamps  1  What  could  have  provoked  this  insult  ?  I  will  tell  yoa : 
you  remember  when  the  sceptre  was  trembling  in  the  hand  of  an 
almost  expiring  monarch ;  when  a  factious  and  desperate  Engliah 
minister  attempted  to  grasp  it,  you  stood  up  against  the  profiuu^ 
tion  of  the  English,  and  the  insult  offered  to  the  Irish  crown ;  and 
had  you  not  done  it,  the  union  of  the  empire  would  hare  been 
dissolved.  You  remember  this;  remember  then  yourselves — 
remember  your  triumph :  it  was  that  triumph  which  exposed  you 
to  submit  to  the  resentment  of  the  Viceroy :  it  was  that  triumph 
which  exposed  you  to  disgrace  and  flagellation.  In  proportion  as 
you  rose  by  the  union,  your  tyrant  became  appalled ;  but  when 


vhtoh  fltatet  that  the  murderer,  Intendlnir  to  coyer  the  whole  mark  with  dost,  left  that 
of  Aoe  finger  unconcealed ;  bat  that  he  contlnned  firmly  to  protest  hie  iBDOoenoe,  wntl 
the  remoTal  of  the  dust  eonricted  him,  bj  dispIaTlng  an  impression  oorrespoodinf  exactly 
with  the  sIm  of  bis  hand.  A  sfmflar  circamstance  is  introduced  in  an  old  ^paniah 
|ila7.—0. 

•PromlT67toim.-M. 

t  Lord  Harooort  moeeeded  Lord  Townihand  as  Ytoeroj.— IL 
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he  divided,  he  sunk  joo,  and  you  became  debased.  How  this  has 
happened,  no  man  could  imagine ;  no  man  could  have  suspected 
that  a  minister  without  talents  could  have  worked  your  ruin. 
There  is  a  pride  in  a  great  nation  that  fears  not  its  destruction 
from  a  reptile ;  yet  is  there  more  than  fable  in  what  we  are  told 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  guarded  the  Palladium,  rather  against 
the  subtlety  of  a  thief^  than  the  force  of  an  invader. 

^  I  bring  forward  this  motion,  not  as  a  question  of  finance,  not 
as  a  question  of  regulation,  but  as  a  penal  inquiry ;  and  the  people 
will  now  see  whether  they  are  to  hope  for  help  within  these  walls, 
or  turning  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  they  are  to  depenH  on  God 
and  their  own  virtue.  I  rise  in  an  assembly  of  three  hundred 
persona,  one  hundred  of  whom  have  places  or  pensions ;  I  rise  in 
an  assembly,  one  third  of  whom  have  their  ears  sealed  against  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  their  eyes  intently  turned  to  their 
own  interest :  I  rise  before  the  whisperers  of  the  Treasury,  the 
bargainers  and  runners  of  the  Castle ;  I  address  an  audience  before 
whom  was  held  forth  the  doctrine,  that  the  Crown  ought  to  use 
its  influence  on  this  house.  It  has  been  known  that  a  master  has 
been  condemned  by  the  confession  of  his  slave,  drawn  from  him 
by  torment ;  but  here  the  case  is  plain :  this  confession  was  not 
made  from  constraint ;  it  came  from  a  country  gentleman  deser- 
vedly high  in  the  confidence  of  Administration,  for  he  gave  up 
other  confidence  to  obtain  theirs. 

"  I  know  I  am  speaking  too  plain ;  but  which  is  the  more 
honest  physician,  he  who  lulls  his  patient  into  a  fatal  security,  or 
he  who  points  out  the  danger  and  the  remedy  of  the  disease  ? 

^  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  bad  men  of  great  talents  should 
endeavour  to  enslave  a  people ;  but,  when  I  see  folly  uniting  with 
vice,  corruption  with  imbecility,  men  without  talents  attempting 
to  overthrow  our  liberty,  my  indignation  rises  at  the  presumption 
and  audacity  of  the  attempt.  That  such  men  should  creep 
into  power,  is  a  &tal  symptom  to  the  constitution;  the  poli- 
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tical,  like  the  material  body,  when  near  its  dissolution,  often 
bursts  out  in  swarms  of  vermin. 

"  In  this  administration,  a  place  may  be  found  for  every  bad 
man,  whether  it  be  to  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  Treasury, 
to  vote  in  the  House,  to  whisper  and  to  bargain,  to  stand  at 
the  door  and  note  the  exits  and  entrances  of  your  members, 
to  mark  whether  they  earn  their  wages — whether  it  be  for 
the  hireling  who  comes  for  his  hire,  or  for  the  drunken  aid- 
de-camp  who  swaggers  in  a  brothel ;  nay,  some  of  them  find  their 
way  to  the  treasury-bench,  the  political-musicians,  or  hurdygurdy- 
men,  to  pipe  the  praises  of  the  viceroy. 

"Yet  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  Government,  I  ask, 
what  defence  have  they  made  for  the  country,  in  case  it  should 
be  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe  ?  They  have  not  a  single  ship  on  the 
coast.  Is  it  then  the  smug  aid-de-camp,  or  the  banditti  of 
the  Pension  List,  or  the  infantine  statesmen,  who  play  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Castle,  that  are  to  defend  the  country?  No,  it 
is  the  stigmatised  citizens.  We  are  now  sitting  in  a  country 
of  four  millions  of  people,  and  our  boast  is,  that  they  are 
governed  by  laws  to  which  themselves  consent;  but  are  not 
more  than  three  millions  of  the  people  excluded  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  making  those  laws?  In  a  neighboring  country,* 
twenty-four  millions  of  people  were  governed  by  laws  to  which 
their  consent  was  never  asked ;  but  we  have  seen  them  struggle 
for  freedom — in  this  struggle  they  have  burst  their  chains,  and  on 
the  altar,  erected  by  despotism  to  public  slavery,  they  have 
enthroned  the  image  of  public  liberty. 

"  But  are  our  people  merely  excluded  ?  No,  they  are  denied 
redress.  Next  to  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  God,  I  bend 
in  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  that  religion,  which  teachee  me 
to  know  his  divine  goodness  I  but  what  advantage  does  the 
peasant  of  the  South  receive  from  the  institutions  of  religion  f 
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Does  he  experience  the  blessing  ?  No,  he  nerer  hears  the  voiee 
of  the  shepherd,  nor  feels  the  pastoral  crook,  but  when  it  is 
entering  his  flesh,  and  goading  his  very  soul. 

^  In  this  country,  sir,  our  King  is  not  a  resident ;  the  beam  of 
royalty  is  often  reflected  through  a  medium,  which  sheds  but 
a  kind  of  disastrous  twilight,  serving  only  to  assist  robbers 
and  plundereFB.  We  have  no  security  in  the  talents,  or  responsi- 
bility of  an  Irish  ministry ;  injuries  which  the  English  constitu- 
tion would  easily  repel  may  here  be  fatal.  I  therefore  call 
upon  you  to  exert  yourselves,^o  heave  oS  the  vile  incumbrances 
that  have  been  laid  upon  you.  I  call  you  not  as  to  a  measure  of 
finance  or  regulation,  but  to  a  criminal  accusation,  which  you 
maj  follow  with  punishment.  ^  I,  therefore,  sir,  most  humbly 
move :  , 

^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  will  order  to  be  laid  before  this  house  the  particulars 
of  the  causes,  consideration,  and  representations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Accounts  have  been  divided 
with  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  oflicers;  also  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  this  house  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  reconmiended  that  measure.'^ 
TTo  this  speech,  containing  charges  so  grave  and  direct,  and  so 
demanding  an  equally  solemn  refutation  if  they  were  reAitable,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  style  of  answer  that  was  made.  When 
appeals  of  this  nature  are  received  with  contumely  and  mockery, 
it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  certain  signs,  that  the  legis- 
lature which  can  tolerate  such  a  practice  has  completely  survived 
its  virtue. 

Sir  B.  Roche. — "Though  I  am  in  point  of  consequence 
the  smallest  man  amongst  the  respectable  majority  of  this 
house,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  heavy  shower  of  the  honour* 
able  gentleman's  illiberal  and  unfounded  abuse.  . 

'*K  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  bred  to  the  learned  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  I  should  be  the  better  enabled  to  follow 
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the  honourable  gentleman  through  the  long  windings  of  his 
declamation ;  by  such  means  I  should  be  blessed  with  '  the 
gift  of  the  gah^^  and  could  declaim  for  an  hour  or  two  upon 
the  turning  of  a  straw,  and  yet  say  nothing  to  the  piurpose ; 
then  I  could  stamp  and  stare,  and  rend,  and  tear,  and  look 
up  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  for  approbation.  Then  in  the 
violence  of  such  declamation,  I  should  suppose  myself  standing 
at  the  head  of  my  shop  (at  the  bar  of  the  King's  bench),  dealing 
out  my  scurrility  by  the  yard  to  the  highest  bidder;  my 
shop  being  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  masquerade  dresses 
to  suit  all  descriptions  of  persons.  The  Newgate  criminal  (if  I 
was  well  paid  for  it)  I  would  dress  up  in  the  flowing  robes 
of  innocence.  The  innocent  man  (being  also  well  paid  for  it)  I 
could  cover  up  in  a  cloak  of  infamy,  that  should  stick  as  close  to 
him  as  his  regimentals. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  military  character  does  not  seem 
to  meet  with  the  honourable  gentleman's  approbation.  I  profess 
myself  to  have  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  a  soldier,  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  amiable  or  praiseworthy  in  my  character,  I  am 
entirely  indebted  to  that  school  for  it.  If  indeed  I  was  bred  a 
pettifogger,  or  a  Newgate  soUcitor,  I  should  be  better  enabled  to 
£>llow  the  learned  gentleman  through  the  variety  of  matter  which 
he  has  introduced  to  the  house.  My  right  honourable  friend,* 
upon  the  floor,  is  animadverted  on  and  abused,  because  he  is  a 
soldier ;  but  let  me  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  below  me,  that 
the  high  ground  of  his  honour  and  character  places  him  above 
the  reach  of  his  envenomed  shafts,  bearded  with  envy,  hatred  and 
malice. 

The  Viceroy  of  this  country  is  surrounded  by  military  gentlemeo 
of  the  first  families  in  both  kingdoms ;  they  are  supposed  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  all  politics,  yet  the  indecent  and  disrespectful 
mumer  in  which  they  ure,  on  this  occasion,  held  out  in  this  housey 

«  Miaor  Hol»Mt.-0. 
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does,  in  my  apprehension,  deserve  the  sererest  censare^  I  would, 
however,  recommend  it  to  the  honourable  gentleman  to  stop  a 
little  in  his  career  of  general  abuse  of  men,  who  cannot  be  here 
to  answer  for  themselves;  lest  those  gentlemen  (who  never 
offended  him)  might  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  in  another  place. 
Oh,  shame !  shame !  shame  and  reprobation  on  such  behaviour  P 
^"After  a  long  debate,  Mr.  Curran  replied,  and  concluded  with 
the  following  observations  upon  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  language: 

"We  have  been  told  this  night  in  express  words,  that  the  man 
who  dares  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  in  this  house  may  expect 
to  be  attacked  without  those  walls  by  the  military  gentlemen  of 
the  Castle.  If  the  army  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  extraordinary  declaration  might 
be  attributable  to  the  confusion  of  a  mistaken  charge,  or  an 
absurd  vindication ;  but  without  connexion  with  the  subject,  or 
pretence  of  connexion  with  the  subject,  a  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment is  advanced,  and  that  is  the  bayonet ;  and  this  is  stated  in 
the  fullest  house,  and  the  most  crowded  audience  I  ever  saw.  We 
are  to  be  silenced  by  corruption  within,  or  quelled  by  force  of 
arms  without.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  those  avowed  principles 
of  bribery  and  arms  should  come  from  any  high  personal 
authority ;  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  known  retaUers  of 
administration,  in  the  face  of  that  bench,  and  heard  even  without 
a  murmur  of  dissent,  or  disapprobation.  As  to  my  part,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  my  destiny  to  fall ;  it  may  be  by  chance,  or  ' 
malady,  or  violence,  but  should  it  be  my  fete  to  perish  the  victim  ■ 
of  a  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will  not  shun  it  I 
will  do  that  duty,  and  if  it  should  expose  me  to  sink  under  the 
blow  of  the  assassin,  and  become  a  victim  to  the  public  cause, 
the  most  sensible  of  my  regrets  would  be,  that  on  such  an  altar 
there  should  not  be  immolated  a  more  illustrious  sacrifice.  As  to 
myself,  while  I  live,  I  shall  despise  the  peril.  I  feel,  in  my  own 
spirit,  the  safety  of  my  honour,  and  in  my  own  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  do  I  feel  strength  enough  to  hold  that  Administration, 
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which  can  give  a  sanction  to  menaces  like  these,  reiponaMe  for 
their  consequences  to  the  nation  and  the  individual. 

Mr.  Curran  had  soon  occasion  to  act  upon  this  last  declaration. 
In  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  preceding  debate,  he  was  openly 
insulted  by  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  those  classes,  upon 
which  he  had  accused  the  Administration  of  squandering  the  pub- 
lic money.  He  accordingly  deputed  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  E^aai^* 
to  acquaint  the  Secretary  with  the  outrage  that  had  been  cc»n- 
mitted  on  him,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  express  his  expectation,  "  that  Major 
Hobart  would  mark  his  sense  of  such  an  indignity  offered  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament  by  one  of  his  official  servants,  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  man  from  his  service."  To  this  application  Major 
Hobart  replied,  that  ^  he  had  no  power  to  dismiss  any  man  frt>m 
ihe  service  of  government,"  and  after  referring  Mr.  Curran  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  tribunal,  before  which  he  should  com- 
plain of  any  breach  of  his  privileges,  expressed  his  surprise  ^  that 
any  application  sliould  have  been  made  to  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  an  outrage  committed  by  a  person  who  was  as  much  a  stranger 
to  him  as  he  could  be  to  Mr.  Curran."  Upon  this,  the  following 
respondence  ensued : 

"to   the  right   HON.  MAJOR   HOBART. 

"March  98,  ITM). 

«Sir:— 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of ,  a  conductor  of  your  press,  a 

writer  for  your  government,  your  notorious  agent  in  the  city, 

*  MotwithstandiDg  their  friendship,  Curntn  and  Egan  foaght  a  dnel.  Oarran  was  small 
In  stature  and  Tery  lUght.  Egan  vas  a  giant.  When  the  seoonds  were  meaaartnf  the 
ground  Egan  aaid,  "  Curran,  mj  boy,  this  !•  not  fair,  I  might  as  well  fire  at  a  lamp  post  a« 
you,  so  small  are  you.  I^ook  at  me  (striking  his  enormous  bulk),  you  cannot  help  hit- 
ting me.**  Curran  answered,  "  Very  true,  my  good  fellow.  Suppose  that  we  chalk  ray 
■iie  upon  your  person,  and  erery  bullet  outside  the  outline  shall  count  for  nothing  f* 
They  both  smiled  at  the  ludicrous  Idea,  harmlessly  exchanged  shots,  went  and  breakfiuted 
together,  and  never  again  met  In  a  hostile  manner.— M. 
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Toor  note-taker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of 
some  obseiration  that  fell  from  me  in  that  House  on  your  prodi* 
gaiity,  in  rewarding  such  a  man  with  the  public  money  for  such 
services,  had  the  audacity  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  in 
the  most  frequented  part  of  this  metropolis,  and  shake  his  stick  at 
me  in  a  manner  which,  notwithstanding  his  silence,  was  too  plain 
to  be  misundeistood.  I  applied  to  you  to  dismiss  him,  because  he 
k  your  retainer,  for  whom  you  ought  to  be  responsible.  You 
have  had  recourse  to  the  stale  artifice  of  office,  and  have  set  up 
incapacity  and  irresponsibility  against  doing  an  act  which,  as  a 
minister,  you  were  able,  and  which,  as  a  man  of  honour,  you 
should  have  been  ready  to  do.  As  to  your  being  a  stranger  to 
the  man,  you  knew  when  you  wrote  it  that  it  was  a  pitiful  eva- 
sion ;  I  did  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  to  discard  a  companion,  but 
to  dismiss  the  runner  of  his  administration.  As  to  your  attempt 
to  shelter  yourself  under  the  Lord  lieutenant,  who,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  government,  cannot  be  responsible  for  such 
outrages,  you  should  have  felt  that  to  be  equally  unworthy  of  you. 
If  such  subterfuges  were  tolerated,  every  member  of  Parliament, 
every  gentleman  of  the  country,  who  might  become  obnoxious  to 
the  Castle,  would  be  exposed  to  personal  violence  from  the  ruffians 
of  your  administration.  I  should  give  up  the  cause  of  both,  if  I 
did  not  endeavour  to  check  this  practice,  not  in  the  person  of  the 
instrument,  but  of  his  abettor.  I  knew  perfectly  well,  the  resent- 
ments I  had  excited  by  my  public  conduct,  and  the  sentiments 
and  declarations  I  have  expressed  concerning  your  administration. 
I  knew  I  might  possibly  become  the  victim  of  such  declarations, 
particularly  when  I  saw  that  an  attempt  at  personal  intimidation 
was  part  of  the  plan  of  government;  but  I  was  too  deeply 
impressed  with  their  truth  to  be  restrained  by  any  consideration 
of  that  sort  from  making  them  in  public,  or  asserting  them  with 
my  latest  breath. 

^^  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  you  could  not  be  convicted  of  having 
actually  conomissioned  this  last  outrage  upon  me ;  but  that  you 
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have  protected  and  approved  it  I  own  I  am  very  sony  that  you 
have  suffered  so  unjustifiable  a  sanction  of  one  of  your  creatures 
to  commit  you  and  me  personally.  However,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  disclaim  the  offender,  and  the  power  of  punishing  him,  I  feel  I 
must  acquiesce,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
though  you  have  forced  upon  me  a  conviction  that  you  have 
sacrificed  the  principles  of  a  man  of  honour  to  an  official  expe- 
diency. This  sentiment  I  should  have  conveyed  through  my 
friend,  but  that  it  might  possibly  become  necessary  that  our 
communication  on  this  business  should  be  public 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  P.  Cubkah." 

"to   JOHN   PHILPOT   CURRAN,   ESQ. 

•*  DoBua  OiSTLB,  March  29, 1790. 

"Sir:— 
"Your  original  application  to  me,  through  Mr.  Egan,  was, 

that  Mr. should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  Government, 

for  the  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  you ;  or  that  Government 
should  co-operate  with  you  in  preferring  a  complaint  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  him  for  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  This 
application  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  official ;  and,  in  answer  to  it,  I 
pointed  out  to  you,  by  direction  of  his  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  only  mode  by  which  you  could  have  the  redress  you 
had  sought  for  the  outrage  of  which  you  had  complained.  You 
have  now  thought  fit  to  desert  the  mode  of  official  proceeding, 
and  to  couple  a  personal  attack  against  me  with  an  appeal  to  the 
public. 

"  Whatever  are  your  hopes  and  motives  in  such  conduct,  be 
assured  that  the  attempt  of  making  your  cause  the  cause  of  the 
public  will  never  succeed.  The  public  will  never  believe  that  I 
could  have  directly  or  indirectly  instigated  any  man  to  insult  you. 
They  will  see  that  the  regular  mode  of  redress  was  open  to  you, 
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even  the  redress  you  at  first  affected  to  seek  You  will  never 
fasten  a  belief  on  the  public  that  any  man  was  mad  enough  to 
insult  a  member  of  Parliament,  merely  for  his  having  accused  the 
Government  of  prodigality  in  rewarding  him :  nor  will  all  your 
ingenuity  serve  to  entangle  me  in  that  transaction,  merely  because 

you  are  pleased  to  style  Mr. my  retainer ;  or  to  create  a 

persuasion  that  I  am  personally  responsible  for  the  resentment  of 
a  servant  of  the  Government,  who  was  placed  in  the  situation 
which  he  now  fills  many  years  before  I  came  into  office.  The 
public  will  view  this  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  they  will  clearly 
perceive,  what  no  man  can  ever  justify,  that  you  have  transferred 
to  me  the  quarrel  which  another  has  provoked,  for  no  one  reason, 
but  because  you  think  it  politic  so  to  do. 

^Your  parade  of  the  resentments  which  you  boast  to  have 
excited  by  your  public  conduct,  and  your  insinuation  that  an 
attempt  at  personal  intimidation  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Govern- 
ment, I  cannot  condescend  to  notice.  The  public  will  never  be 
the  dupes  of  such  a  paltry  affectation,  to  give  a  popular  com- 
plexion to  your  quarrel. 

"  As  to  your  charge  of  my  having  sacrificed  the  principles  of  a 
man  of  honour  to  political  expediency,  the  motive  of  the  accusa- 
tion is  too  evident  to  demand  a  reply.  I  trust  to  my  own  charac- 
ter for  its  refutation. 

"  I  pity  the  condition  of  any  man  who  feels  himself  reduced  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  endeavouring  to  wipe  off  the  affronts 
and  insults  he  has  submitted  to  from  others,  by  forcing  a  quarrel 
upon  a  man  who  never  injured  him  in  the  remotest  degree ;  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  conduct  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  honour. 

*'  Perhaps  a  man  in  a  public  situation,  and  who  has  given  no 
offence,  might  be  well  justified  in  appealing  to  the  laws,  if  he 
should  be  personally  called  upon.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  avail 
myself  of  your  example.  You  say,  sir,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  communication  on  this  subject  should  be  publio:  had 

1* 
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you  not  said  so,  mj  answer  to  you  would  have  beon  short,  indeed. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"R.   HOBABT. 

"  p.  S. — Having  put  you  in  possession  of  my  sentiments,  I  shall 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  answer  any  more  letters." 

"to   THB   right   HON.   MAJOR   HOBART.* 

ibreh80,1790. 

"  Sir, 

"  As  I  wish  to  stand  justified  to  the  public  and  to  you  for 
having  had  recourse  to  you  on  the  present  extraordinary 
occasion,  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  Hnesi, 
to  which  no  answer  can  be  necessary.  They  will  be  addressed  to 
you  in  that  temper  which  the  general  purport  of  the  last  letter  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive  entitles  you  to  expect. 

"An  unparalleled  outrage  was  offered  to  me — the  persoa 
was  beneath  my  resentment  In  this  very  difficult  situation 
to  whom  could  I  resort  but  his  masters  ?  and  if  to  them,  to  whom 
but  the  first  ? 

"  I  never  charged  you,  sir,  with  instigating  that  man  to  such  an 
act;  but  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  add,  that  such  a  part  has 
been  taken  to  punish  him  as  was  necessary  to  acquit  cUl  your 
administration.  I  know  perfectly  well  you  found  him  in  office, 
and  also  in  certain  lower  confidential  departments,  which  are 
more  easily  understood  than  expressed ;  and  my  complaint  was, 
that,  afler  sUch  gross  misconduct,  he  continued  there. 

"I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  I  did  not  say  that  any 
man  was  mad  enough  to  insult  a  Member  of  Parliament,  merely 
for  accusing  Government  of  prodigality  in  rewarding  him ;  but  I 

^'  •  i[«Jor  Hobart  wm  ion  of  &ncl  racoMwr  to  the  tUrd  Sari  of  Boekliiftuunihlre,  and 
dledliil81«.-M. 
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did  say,  and  must  repeat,  that  the  insult  upon  me  was  made 
in  consequence  of  my  having  arraigned  the  prodigality  of 
rewarding  such  a  man  for  such  seFvices.  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  you  cannot  but  have  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
fact.  Some  of  your  Court  have  talked  freely  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  man,  by  his  own  application  of  the  word,  has 
acknowledged  his  vocation  and  his  connexion. 

**  I  must  still  continue  to  think,  that  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  quarrel  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  my  public  con- 
duct Sure  I  am  that  I  should  have  escaped  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  my  person  and  character,  and  this  last 
among  others,  if  that  conduct  had  been  less  zealous  and  decided. 

^  As  to  your  charge  of  my  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  a  man — 
"who  never  in  the  remotest  degree  injured  you" — there  is 
something  in  the  expression  which,  I  acknowledge,  excites  in 
my  mind  a  very  lively  concern.  And  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
outrage  upon  me,  that  it  left  me  no  resort,  save  one  painful  to  my 
feelings,  but  necessary  to  my  situation. 

^Aa  to  the  insinuation  which  accompanies  your  expression  of 
regret,  I  am  sorry  it  should  have  escaped  from  Major  Hobart 
He  cannot  seriously  mean  that  I  should  squander  my  person  upon 
every  ruffian  who  may  make  an  attempt  upon  my  life.  In 
the  discharge  of  political  and  professional  duties,  every  man  must 
expect  to  excite  enemies.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  more  for^ 
tunate ;  but  I  shall  commit  myself  only  with  such  as  cannot 
disgrace  me.  A  farther  answer  may  be  necessary  to  this  part  of 
your  letter;  but  that,  as  it  cannot  be  so  properly  conveyed 
in  writing,  my  friend,  Mr.  Egan,  will  have  the  honour  to  explain. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.   P.   CURRABT." 

A  duel  immediately  followed,  in  which  neither  party  received 
any  injury. 
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In  reviewing  this  transaction,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one,  who  should  feel  so  disposed,  to  produce  many  arguments  in 
support  of  the  conclusioil,  that  Mr.  Ourran's  demand  of  per- 
sonal satis&ction  from  the  Irish  minister  was  a  departure  from 
the  usages  of  public  life.  Such  a  person  would,  however,  leave 
out  of  his  consideration  the  circumstances  that  provoked  and  that 
could  justify  such  a  proceeding — the  inflamed  state  of  the  times 
— ^the  previous  debate  in  parliament — the  minister's  tacit  sanction 
of  the  menaces  of  his  adherents — and  Mr.  Curran's  remonstrance 
upon  the  occasion  not  having  produced  an  observation  that 
could  deter  the  future  insulter.  The  latter  was  the  view  which 
convinced  himself  and  his  friends  that  it  was  only  by  some 
such  decisive  measure  as  that  which  he  adopted  that  the 
privileges  and  persons  of  his  party  could  be  secured  from  farther 
violence.  The  particulars  of  the  aflfair,  however,  are  given  here, 
not  as  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  as  a  striking  public  fact,  and 
an  event  in  Mr.  Curran's  political  life. 


Mr.  Curran's  dispute  and  frequent  collision^  in  Parliament  with 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  have  been  already  adverted  to ;  and,  in  what  baa 
been  hitherto  related,  the  conduct  of  neither  party  has  appeared 
marked  by  any  peculiar  aggravations ;  but  the  latter  having  now 
become  Chancellor  of  Ireland,*  Lord  Clare  remembered  the 
resentments  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  avenged  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  senate  by  excluding  Mr.  Curran  from  all  practice 
in  his  courtf    Such  a  mode  of  reprisals  has  been  generally 

*  He  was  appointed  In  Jane,  1789,  and  was  then  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  aa  Baron 
Fitanribbon,  of  Lower  Connello,  eoonty  of  Limerick.  In  1798,  he  was  created  Viscount 
Fitsgibbon,  and  in  1790,  Earl  of  Clare,  all  tn  the  Peerage  of  Ireland.  In  1799,  he  was 
made  a  Baron  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  in  1802.— M. 

t  This  was  efTected  by  letting  the  public  see  that  lir.  Curran  had  not  (in  the  teehnJeal 
phrase)  <A«  Mr  qf  the  court— and  in  this  Lord  Clare  bo  entirely  socoeeded,  that  In  %rerj 
little  time  no  client  would  renlure  to  entrust  a  Chancery  cause  of  any  importance  to  tbe 
discountenanoe^  adrocate.    Mr.  Curran's  lost  of  professional  Income  waa  extreae. 
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reprehended  as  merely  munanly  and  ungenerous,  but  it  was 
a  great  deal  more.  The  misconduct  of  persons  in  elevated 
stations  is  seldom  canvassed  vnth  the  rigour  necessary  to  their 
perfect  reprobation,  ^p  much  does  Power  impose  upon  the 
understandings  of  men,  that,  almost  trembling  to  scrutinize  the 
offences  that  should  be  most  exposed,  they  are  rather  satis- 
fied to  consider  the  enjoyment  of  high  trust  as  a  kind  of  apology 
for  its  violation.  A  judge  setting  his  face  against  a  particu- 
lar advocate  does  not  commit  a  simple  act  of  unkindness  or  inde- 
corum ;  he  offers  as  criminal  an  outrage  as  can  be  ima^ned 
to  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  community.  The  claim 
of  the  subject  to  be  heard  with  impartiality  is  not  derived 
from  the  favour  of  the  judge ;  it  is  a  right,  as  independent  of  per- 
sons, and  as  sanctioned  by  law,  as  that  which  entitles  the  judge  to 
flit  upon  the  bench  :  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  latter  to  afford 
an  honest,  unbiassed  attention  to  every  suitor  in  his  court, 
or  (what  is  equivalent)  to  such  counsel  as  the  suitor  appoints  to 
represent  himself:  when  the  judge,  therefore,  from  motives 
of  private  or  political  dislike,  refuses,  on  hearing  of  a  cause,  the 
fullest  indulgence  that  legal  proceedings  admit,  he  not  only 
unworthily  marks  out  an  obnoxious  individual  as  the  victim 
of  his  own  angry  passions,  diminishing  his  credit,  and  thereby, 
perhaps,  depriving  him  of  his  bread;  but  as  &r  as  in  him 
lies,  he  directly  tends  to  defraud  the  unoffending  subject  of 
his  property,  or  his  reputation,  or  his  life;  he  does  the  same 
indirectly,  by  compelling  the  advocate,  if  he  has  a  spark  of 
the  spirit  befitting  his  station,  to  exhaust  in  resistance  to  such 
unseemly  partiality  a  portion  of  that  time  and  vigour  which 
should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  service  of  his  client. 
These  scenes  of  indecent  strife  too  inevitably  strip  the  seats 
of  law  of  their  character  and  influence ;  for  who  can  look 
up  with  confidence  or  respect  to  a  tribunal,  where  he  sees  faction 

There  wm  an  immediate  dfaninQtion  of  £1,000  a  year,  which  the  Court  of  Obaneery 
akme  had  prodnced ;  and  thia  an  Inereaelng  Income.  The  a|;gregate  of  hii  Ion  he 
•Iwijt  eMmated  at  £80,000.-<;. 
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domineering  over  equity,  and  the  minister  of  justioe  degraded 
into  a  partizan  ? 

This  flagrant  abuse  of  the  judicial  functions  by  Lord  Clare  has 
never  incurred,  in  Ireland,  all  the  odium  that  it  merited — ^with 
his  admirers  it  was  a  speck  upon  the  sun,  and  his  enemies  had 
deeper  crimes  to  execrate.  The  widely  different  deportment  of 
his  successors  has  also  removed  all  present  apprehensions  of  a 
repetition  of  such  scenes ;  still  the  vicious  model  may  find  its 
imitators — the  tramplcrs  upon  human  rights  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  generation;  and  wherever  they  do  appear,  their  exposure 
should  be  insisted  on  as  a  future  protection  to  the  public ;  the 
characters  of  such  men  should  be  rendered  an  antidote  to  their 
example. 

For  this  deadly  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  highest  law- 
officer  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Curran  was  not  tardy  in  taking  signal 
vengeance.  He  saw  that  his  enemy  had  advanced  too  &r  to 
recede — he  disdained  to  conciliate  him  by  submission  or  by  mild 
expostulation!  To  have  acted  with  forbearance,  or  even  with 
temper,  (however  amiable  and  prudent,  had  it  been  a  private 
case)  would  have  been  in  the  present  one,  as  he  considered  it,  a 
desertion  of  what  was  to  him  above  every  personal  consideration, 
of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  involving  the  rights  and  secu- 
rities of  the  client,  and  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  Irish 
bar.  He  was  not  insensible  (it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
should)  to  such  an  invasion  of  his  feelings  and  his  income ;  but 
in  resisting  it  as  he  did,  with  scorn  and  exposure,  he  felt  that  he 
was  assuming  the  proud  attitude  of  a  public  man,  contending 
against  a  noxious  system  of  ^  frantic  encroachments,"  of  which  be 
was  the  accidental  victim ;  and  that  the  result,  however  unproduc- 
tive to  his  private  interests,  would,  at  least,  show  that  the  advo- 
cate was  not  to  be  scared  from  the  performance  of  his  duty  by 
the  terrors  of  contumely  or  pecuniary  loss ;  and  that  though  the 
judge  might  be  for  the  moment  victorious  in  the  contest,  his  vic- 
tory should  cost  him  dear. 

The  opportunities  of  hurling  direct  defiance  at  Lord  Clare 
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might  have  now  been  rare.  They  could  no  longer  meet  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Chancellor  provided  against  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  in  his  court  ;*  but  an  extraordinary  occasion  soon 
presented  itself  and  enabled  the  injured  advocate  to  execute  his 
objects  of  retaliation,  in  the  dignified  character  of  a  public  aven- 
ger, before  an  audience  where  every  blow  was  more  public  and 
more  humiliating. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  whose  choice  is  confirmed,  or  disapproved,  by  the  Com- 
mon CounciL  In  the  year  1790  [April  16th,]  the  board  elected  a 
person  (Alderman  James)  whom  the  Commons,  without  assigning 
tho  reasons  of  their  disapprobation,  successively  rej  acted,  f  Their 
real  motive  was  a  determination  to  continue  rejecting  the  names 
returned  to  them,  until  the  election  of  the  Aldermen  should  flEdl 
upon  a  person  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  Board  per- 
ceiving this,  and  denying  that  the  Common  Council  had  such  a 
right  of  capricious  rejection,  returned  no  more,  and  broke  up 
without  having  duly  elected  a  Lord  Mayor.  Upon  this  the 
Sheriffs  and  Commons  (according  to  the  law  that  provided  for 
such  an  event)  proceeded  to  elect  one,  and  fixed  upon  a  popular 
candidate,  Alderman  Howison.^ 


•  The  oeeuioDAl  ityle  of  their  warfftre  in  Uie  Court  of  Obaneery,  for  the  littie  ttaM 
that  Mr.  Cttrran  continaed  to  be  employed  there,  may  be  collected  fk-om  Uke  following 
inatanee.  Lord  Glare  had  a  faTonrlte  dog  that  sometimes  followed  him  to  the  bench. 
Doe  day,  during  an  argument  of  Ur.  0arran*i,  the  OhancaUor,  In  the  aplrit  of  habitual 
patolanee  which  distinguished  him,  instead  of  attending  to  the  argument,  turned  his  head 
aside  and  began  to  fondle  the  dog.  The  counsel  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
wntence— the  Judge  started.  **  1  beg  pardon,*'  said  Mr.  Onrran,  **  I  thought  your  Lordships 
had  been  in  consultation ;  but  as  you  hare  been  pleased  to  resume  your  attentioo,  allow 
me  to  Impress  upon  your  excellent  understandings,  that*'^fte.— C 

t  The  fiaet  is,  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  in  their  guilds  had  pledged  themselTCS  not  to 
return  any  one  as  Lord  Mayor  or  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  who  held  place  or 
pension  l^m  the  goTemment.  Alderman  James  wai  doubly  obnozlons— first  as  a  place- 
holder and  next  ftrom  the  nature  of  his  place,— Oommisslonership  of  Police.— M. 

t  Howlson  was  elected  by  81  Totes  to  8.  Napper  Tandy  led  the  popular  party— Gifibrd 
beaded  flie  Oppoeltlon  in  the  Oommon  Council.  The  Aldermen  again  elected  Alderman 
James.  This  led  to  the  appeal  to  the  Priry  Coundl,  on  petition  firom  James,  who  con- 
tended that  the  Oommons  could  not  leffdO^  r4«et  without  amiifninff  %  eaQse.*-M. 
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This  contest  between  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Commons, 
after  having  undergone  much  violent  discussion,  and  excited  the 
utmost  agitation  in  the  metropolis,  was  now  brought  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  (at  which  Lord  Clare  presided 
as  Lord  Chancellor)  for  their  final  decision.  The  Council  Cham- 
ber was  thrown  open  as  a  public  court  The  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  citazens 
of  Dublin,  was  immense.  The  question  before  the  Court  was  to 
be  the  mere  legal  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament,*  but  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Ministry  notoriously  favored  the  pretensions  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  so  that  the  question  before  the  public  was 
whether  the  rights  of  the  city  were  to  be  treated  with  constitu- 
tional respect,  or  to  be  crushed  by  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Castle.f 

Upon  this  solemn  and  vital  question,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  as 
one  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Commons  and  the  object  of 
their  choice,  Alderman  Howison.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
his  argument  before  he  showed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  confine  it 
to  the  literal  and  technical  interpretation  of  a  statute ;  but  that, 
looking  at  the  question  as  the  public  did,  he  should  raise  it  from  a 
cold  legal  discussion  into  a  great  constitutional  struggle  between 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  and  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Ministry. 
But  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  in&Uible  method  of  soon  re- 
ducing it  from  a  question  of  law,  or  of  principle,  into  a  personal 
contest  between  himself  and  the  aristocratic  Chancellor.    Accord- 

•  The  88(1  of  Geoiire  n.,  o.  16.-~H. 

t  QrtttMi,  Lord  Ohftrlemont,  Lord  Perry,  Lord  Oftrhsmpton,  the  Tieeroj,  Mid  oCiMn 
attended.  FItagibbon  presided  at  Lord  Ohanoenor.  XrldeDce  wae  heard  for  both  ride*. 
The  PrlT7  Coancil  decided  for  a  new  eleoUon.  The  Aldermen  re-elected  Jamee,  and  the 
Common  Coaneil  again  elected  Howison.  Two  new  petitions  were  sent  in.  On  Jane  7th, 
1790,  conns  el  were  heard  by  the  Priry  Council  for  James  and  Howison,  respeotively.  Th« 
former  decision  was  repeated,— the  election  went  as  before.  On  July  10th,  when  the  mm 
came  before  the  Privy  Coaneil  for  the  third  time,  Ourran  made  the  speech,  given  In  tb« 
text,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Lord  Chancellor.  BrentnaUy,  the  Privy  OoonoU  gave  a 
decision  in  favour  of  James,  who  resigned,  and  both  parties  then  agreed  on  elMttof 
Howison,  the  popular  man,  whom  the  Privy  Oonaell  wer«  compelled  to  approve  o^  Ui 
character  and  claims  being  unezoepUonable.— U . 
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iDgly,  their  hostility  immediately  burst  forth  in  the  interruptions 
of  the  judge,  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  advocate.  At  length,  the  latter  (by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  a  former  chancellor, 
Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  upon  a  similar  occasion)  proceeded  to  draw 
the  following  picture  of  his  irritated  enemy,  in  his  own  presence, 
and  in  that  of  the  assembled  community.* 

"  On  grounds  like  these,  for  I  can  conceive  no  other,  do  I  sup- 
pose the  rights  of  the  city  were  defended  in  the  time  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  for  it  appears,  by  the  records  which  I  have  read, 
that  the  city  was  then  heard  by  her  counsel ;  she  was  not  denied 
the  form  of  defence,  though  she  was  denied  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
In  this  very  chamber  did  the  Chancellor  and  Judges  sit,  with  all 
the  gravity  and  affected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
liberty  and  those  rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy. 
But  to  what  end,  my  lords,  offer  argument  to  such  men  ?  A  little 
and  a  peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be  cor- 
rected by  refutation  ?  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  repre- 
sent to  that  wretched  Chancellor  that  he  was  betraying  those 
rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain ;  that  he  was  involving  a 
government  in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and  consterna- 
tion ;  that  he  was  violating  every  sacred  duty,  and  every  solemn 

*  The  person  who  itm  the  most  seftloas  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  Oom- 
moo  Ooandl  was  Mr.  Tandy,  a  member  of  the  Whig  Glob.  Mr.  Orattan,  one  of  the  moot 
distingoiihed  members  of  the  same  association,  speAks  thos  of  the  abore  transaction :— **Aa 
attack  was  made  on  the  rights  of  the  ci^.  A  doctrine  was  promulgated,  that  the  Common 
CevneD  had  no  right  to  pot  a  negatire  on  the  Lord  Major  chosen  hj  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
except  the  bo«rd  itself  shoold  assent  to  the  n^ative  pat  on  Its  own  choice.  This  doctrine 
was  adTaneed  by  the  court,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  mayor  to  Itself.  In  the  course 
of  the  contest,  the  Minister  IpvolTed  himself  in  a  personal  altercation  with  the  cittsens ; 
with  Mr.  Tandy  he  had  carried  on  a  long  war,  and  with  Tarions  success.  In  the  compass 
of  his  wrath,  he  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Whig  Olub,  and  that  dob  adTaneed  the 
shidd  of  a  fk-ee  people  oTer  the  rights  of  the  city,  and  humbled  the  minister,  In  the  pre- 
sence of  those  eittaens,  whose  priTtleges  he  had  iuTaded,  and  whose  persons  he  had 
calomnlated.*'— ^fieiMT  to  Lord  Clare''*  Pamphlst. 

Alderman  Howison*s  counsel,  Mr.  Cnrran,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  (after- 
wards Chancellor)  were  members  of  the  Whig  Clnb,  and  retased  to  accept  any  remunera- 
tion for  their  exertions  upon  this  occasion^— C. 
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engagement  that  bound  him  to  himself  his  country,  his  sovereign, 
and  bis  God !  Alas !  my  lords,  by  what  arguments  could  any  man 
hope  to  reclaim  or  to  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled 
minion  of  authority,  induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake,  and 
bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere  ?  He  would  proba- 
bly have  replied  to  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  by  some 
curt,  contumelious,  and  unmeaning  apothegm,  delivered  with  the 
fretful  smile  or  irritated  sdf-sufficiency  and  disconcerted  arro- 
gance :  or  even  if  he  could  be  dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of 
a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the  subject  ?  The 
endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only  removed  him  to  a 
greater  distance  than  he  was  before,  as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to 
grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown  back  by  the  reaction  of  its  own 
efforts  to  comprehend.  It  may  be  given  to  an  Hale  or  an  Hard- 
wicke  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake :  the  errors  of  such  men 
are  only  specks  that  arise  for  a  moment  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a 
splendid  luminary:  consumed  by  its  heat,  or  irradiated  by  its 
light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear ;  but  the  per\-ersenesse8  of  a 
mean  and  narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excrescences  that  grow 
upon  a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark ; — ^no  fire  to  waste  them,  and 
no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with  those  quali- 
ties so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  per- 
manency in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  kindred  opacity. 
Nor,  indeed,  my  lords,  except  where  the  interest  of  millions  can 
be  affected  by  the  folly  or  the  vice  of  an  individual,  need  it  be 
much  regretted,  that  to  things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better, 
it  hath  not  pleased  Prondence  to  afford  the  privilege  of  improve- 
ment." 

Lord  Clare.* — "  Surely,  Mr.  Curran,  a  gentleman  of  your  emi- 
nence in  your  profession  must  see  that  the  conduct  of  former 
Privy  Councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us. 

*  He  WM  oalj  Baron  Fitif Ibbon  at  the  ttme,  not  bolog  created  Earl  of  Clare  ontfl 
17D5.-M. 
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The  question  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass ;  it  is  merely  whether 
the  Commons  have  a  right  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  rejection, 
or  are  obliged  to  assign  a  reasonable  cause  for  their  disapproba- 
tion. To  that  point  you  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  but  I  hope  you 
do  not  mean  to  lecture  the  Council.^' 

Mr.  Curran. — ^^  I  mean,  my  lords,  to  speak  to  the  case  of  my 
clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of  every  topic  of  defence  which  I  con- 
ceive applicable  to  that  case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  dry  point 
of  law,  to  a  single  judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject ;  I  am 
addressing  a  very  large  auditory,  consisting  of  co-ordinate  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  far  greater  number  is  not  versed  in  law.  Were 
I  to  address  such  an  audience  on  the  interests  and  rights  of  a 
great  city,  and  address  them  in  the  hackneyed  style  of  a  pleader, 
I  should  make  a  very  idle  display  of  profession,  with  very  little 
information  to  those  I  address,  or  benefit  to  those  on  whose  behalf 
I  have  the  honour  tp  be  heard.  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth 
is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also 
that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious  ;  it  hops  vfith 
airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proof  s  and  arguments^  and  perches 
upon  assertion^  which  it  calls  conclusion,^^ 

Here  Mr.  Curran's  triumph  over  his  proud  enemy  was  com- 
plete. The  sarcastic  felicity  of  this  description  of  the  unfavour- 
able side  of  Lord  Clare's  mind  and  manner  was  felt  by  the  whole 
audience.  The  Chancellor  immediately  moved  to  have  the  cham- 
ber cleared,  and  during  the  exclusion  of  strangers  was  understood 
to  have  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Council  to 
restrain  the  advocate  from  proceeding  any  further  in  that  mode 
of  argument  which  had  given  him  so  much  offence. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Curran's  public  his- 
tory consists  principally  of  his  Parliamentary  exertions.  The 
Opposition  "  persisted  to  combat  the  project  to  govern  Ireland 
by  corruption :"  for  this  purpose  they  brought  forward  a  series  of 
popular  measures  ;*  in  the  support  of  all  of  which  Mr.  Curran 

*  TIm  most  Important  of  Uwte  wen  Mr.  Poitet'f  motion  for  •  place  bill,  Mr.  €battaa*s 
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took  a  leading  part*  Lord  Charlemont's  biographer,  who  heard 
him  upon  all  those  occasions,  says  of  him,  "•  That  he  animated 

for  an  Inquiry  into  the  sale  of  Peerages,  the  Cathotle  question.  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  inqairy  regarding  the  sale  of  Peerages  was  twice  moTcd ;  by  Mr.  Qratton,  in  1790, 
and  by  Mr.  Curran  iu  the  following  year :  both  motions  failed,  although  the  fullest  evi- 
dence of  the  Ikct  was  offered.  **  I  have  proof,"  said  Mr.  Garran,  '*  and  I  stake  my  cha- 
racter on  producing  such  evidence  to  a  committee,  a«  shall  ftdly  and  Incontrovertibly 
establish  the  fact,  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  present  ministers  to  raise 
to  the  peerage  certain  persons,  on  condition  of  their  purchasing  a  certain  number  of 
seats  in  this  house.'*  Upon  this  last  occasion  Mr.  Curran  was  loudly  called  to  order,  for 
having  reminded  the  house,  "  that  they  should  be  cautious  in  their  decision  on  this 
question  for  they  were  in  the  hearinff  qfa  great  nwnber  qfth«  peopU  <tf  Jrtkutd,^ 
Mr.  Grattan  defended  the  expression,  and  thought  the  doctrine  of  eensure  pasted  upon 
it  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  popular  assembly  such  as  a  House  of  Commons:  in  sap- 
port  of  this  opinion  he  quoted  an  expression  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  in  the  house  of  peers, 
where  such  language  was  certainly  less  proper  Uian  in  a  house  of  commons,  addressed 
the  peers,  "  My  Lords,  I  speak  not  to  your  lordships ;  I  speak  to  the  public  and  to  the 
constitution."  "  The  words,"  added  Orattan,  "  were  at  first  received  with  some  mur- 
murs, but  the  good  sense  of  the  house  and  the  gmtlu9  of  iM  consUttUion  Justified  him.** 
Mr.  Curran,  on  resuming,  repeated  the  expression,  and  was  again  interrupted  by  vloleat 
cries  to  order,  which,  however,  he  silenced  by  observing,  "  I  do  not  allude  to  any  strangers 
in  your  gallery,  but  I  allude  to  the  ettnairuetine  presence  of  four  millions  of  people,  whoos 
a  seijeant  at  arms  cannot  keep  unacquainted  with  your  proceedings."— irssiJk  Pvurl,  2>s&^ 
1791. 

During  the  debate  upon  the  same  sutyect  in  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  Orattan  prodoeed 
a  paper,  and  read  as  follows :  "  We  charge  them  (tfie  Ministers)  publicly,  in  the  face  olT 
their  country,  with  making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of  peerages  :  for  doing  which, 
we  say  that  they  are  impeachable.  We  charge  them  with  corrupt  agreements  for  the 
disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  to  purchase  for  the  servants  of  the  Oastte 
•eats  in  the  Assembly  of  the  People ;  for  which  we  say  that  they  are  Impeachable.  We 
charge  them  with  committing  these  offences,  not  in  one,  nor  in  two,  but  in  many 
instances ;  for  which  complication  of  offences  we  say  that  they  are  Impeachable ;  guilty 
of  a  systematic  endeavour  to  undermine  the  Constitution,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  convict  them ;  we  dare  them  to  go  into  an  inquiry ;  we  do 
not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  public  malefactors ;  we  speak  to  them  in  a  style  of 
the  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  defiance ;  we  pronounce  them  to  be  public  criminals. 
Will  they  dare  to  deny  the  charge  T  I  call  upon  and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to  rise 
In  his  place  and  say,  on  his  honour,  that  he  does  not  believe  such  corrupt  agreements 

*  The  debates  in  which,  during  this  period  (1791-4),  Curran  took  a  leading  part  were 
on  February  13, 1791,  when  he  made  a  long  and  powerful  attack  on  the  corruption  of  the 
Irish  Oovernment,  and  being  reproved  for  alluding  to  strangers  in  the  House,  said,  **  I 
do  not  allude  to  strangers  in  the  gallery,  but  to  the  constructive  presence  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  ;"  on  February  18,  179S,  when  he  argued  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities ;  on  January  11, 1798,  on  the  approaching  war  with  France  ; 
on  Febnutij  9, 1798,  in  favor  of  Parliamentaiy  Beform.— M. 
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eveiy  debate  with  all  his  powers ;  that  he  was  copious,  splendid, 
full  of  wit,  and  life,  and  ardour."*  Of  the  justice  of  this  praise 
sufficient  proo&  might  be  given,  even  from  the  loose  reports  of 
his  speeches  upon  those  questions ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
following  pages  to  offer  so  many  examples  of  his  forensic  oratory, 
upon  which  his  reputation  so  mainly  depends,  that  his  efforts  in 
Parliament  become,  as  far  as  his  eloquence  is  concerned,  of 
secondary  moment,  and  claim  a  passing  attention,  rather  with 
reference  to  his  history  and  conduct,  than  as  necssary  to  his  lite- 
rary £sme. 

hftTe  token  place.  I  wait  tbr  a  fpeelfie  answer.*'  BCaJor  Hobart  arolded  a  ipeelflo 
answer.  Six  days  after,  Mr.  QraiUn,  alluding  to  these  charges,  obeerred,  **  Sir,  I  hare 
been  tdd  U  was  said  that  I  should  hare  been  stopped,  shoald  hare  been  expelled  the 
Cbmmons,  shonld  hare  been  delivered  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  for  the  expreuions 
dellTcred  that  day.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  that  day.*'  After  reciting  tiie  charges 
Meriatim  in  the  same  words,  he  thus  conolnded,  **  I  repeat  these  charges  now,  and  if  any 
thing  more  wtrtn  was  on  a  former  occasion  expressed,  I  beg  to  be  reminded  of  It,  and  I 
wni  again  repeat  it.  Why  do  yon  not  expel  me  now  f  Why  not  send  me  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords  f  Where  is  yonr  adviser  f  Qoing  ont  of  the  House,  I  shall  repeat  my  sentl* 
meats,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  guilty  of  impeachable  offences,  and  advancing  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  these  sentiments ;  and  if  the  Tower  Is  to  be  my  habi- 
tation, I  will  there  meditate  the  impeachment  of  these  Ministers,  and  retam  not  to  eapl- 
tidate,  but  to  punish.  Sir,  I  think  I  know  my«elf  well  enough  to  say,  that  if  caUed  forth 
to  suffer  in  a  pnbUe  cause,  I  will  go  ftirther  than  my  prosecutors  both  in  virtue  and  in 
danger."— <3. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

state  of  partiea— Trial  of  Hamilton  Roiran— Mr.  Cixrran's  Adelitjr  to  hlB  party— Rer. 
William  Jackson's  Trial,  Oonvictlon,  and  Death— Bemarks  npon  that  Trlat— Irish 
Informers— Irish  Jorlea— The  inflaenee  of  the  times  apon  Mr.  Ourran's  style  of 
Oratory. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  which  afforded  to  Mr.  Curran'a 
forensic  talents  their  most  melancholj,  but  most  splendid  occa- 
sions of  exertion.  With  this  year  (1794)  commences  the  series 
of  those  historical  trials  which  originated  in  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  his  country,  and  to  the  political  interest  of  which  his 
eloquence  has  now  imparted  an  additional  attraction. 

From  the  year  1789  the  discontents  of  Ireland  had  been 
rapidly  increasing;  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament 
having  fisuled  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  abuses  and  grievances  of 
which  the  nation  complained,  an  opinion  soon  prevailed  through* 
out  the  community  that  the  Irish  Administration  had  entered 
into  a  formal  design  to  degrade  the  country,  and  virtually  to 
annul  its  lately  acquired  independence,  by  transferring  the 
absolute  dominion  over  it  from  the  English  Parliament,  which 
had  previously  governed  it,  to  the  English  Cabinet,  which  was  to 
be  its  future  ruler.  Without  inquiring  now  into  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  many  irritating  questions  that  it  involved,  it 
soon  appeared  that  Ireland  had  little  hope  of  seeing  them  termi- 
nated by  the  gentle  methods  of  argument  or  persuasion.  The 
adherents  of  the  Administration,  and  their  opponents,  were  agreed 
upon  the  fact  of  the  universal  discontent,  and  upon  the 
dangers  that  it  threatened;  but  they  differed  widely  apon 
the  measures  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  restoratioa  of 
repose. 
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The  first  were  determioed  to  use  coerdoxL  Thej  seemed 
to  think  that  popular  excesses'  are  ahnost  solely  the  people's  own 
creation — that  they  are  naturally  prone  to  disaffection — that 
complaints  of  grievances  are  resorted  to  as  a  mere  pretext 
to  gratify  this  propensity ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  provi- 
dent government  should  vigourously  resist  every  movement  of 
discontent  as  the  fearful  tokens  of  projected  revolution.  In  con- 
formity with  these  opinions  it  appeared  to  them  that  terror  alone 
could  tranquilize  Ireland;  and,  therefore,  that  every  method  of 
impressing  upon  the  public  mind  the  power  of  the  State,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  their  nature,  or  how  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lished securities  of  the  subject^  should  be  adopted  and  applauded 
as  measures  of  salutary  restraint 

The  truth  and  expediency  of  these  doctrines  were  as  firmly 
denied  by  others,  who  maintained  that  conciliation  alone  could 
appease  the  popular  ferment  They  deplored  the  general  ten- 
dency to  disaffection  as  notorious  and  undeniable ;  but  they  con- 
sidered that  there  would  have  been  more  wisdom  in  prevent- 
ing than  in  punishing  it;  that  a  very  little  wisdom  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  in  punishing  it  now, 
the  Ministry  were  ^  combating,  not  causes,  but  effects.''  They 
denied  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish,  or  of  any  commu- 
nity, were  naturally  prone  to  disaffection.  ''Their  natural 
impulses  (they  observed,  in  replying  to  the  advocates  of  coercion) 
are  all  the  other  way."  Look  into  history  ;  for  one  revolution,  or 
attempt  at  revolution,  of  how  many  long  and  uninterrupted  des- 
potisms do  we  read;  and,  whenever  such  attempts  occur,  it 
is  easy  to  assign  the  cause.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  way 
of  measuring  the  excellence  of  any  Government — ^by  considering 
the  condition  of  the  governed.  No  well  governed  people  will 
desire  to  exchange  real  and  present  blessings  for  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  remote  and  fantastic  speculations :  and  if  ever 
they  are  found  to  commit  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  such  despe- 
rate experiments,  it  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
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badly  governed,  and  that  their  sufiTerings  have  impelled  them  "  to 
rise  up  in  vengeance,  to  rend  their  chains  upon  the  heads  of  their 
oppressors/^  Look  to  the  neighbouring  example  of  France, 
and  see  what  abominations  an  infuriated  populace  may  be 
brought  to  practise  upon  their  rulers  and  upon  themselves.  Let 
Ireland  be  saved  fiom  the  possibility  of  such  a  crisis.  The 
majority  of  its  people  are  in  a  state  of  odious  exclusion,  visiting 
them  in  its  daily  consequences  with  endless  insults  and  pri- 
vations, which,  being  minute  and  individual,  are  only  the  more 
intolerable.  Would  it  not  be  wise  then,  to  listen  to  their  daim 
of  equal  privileges,  which,  if  granted,  would  give  you  the  strong- 
est security  for  their  loyalty?  There  are  other  grievances — 
the  notorious  corruption  of  the  legislature — ^the  enormity  of  the 
Pension  List — and  many  more — of  these  the  nation  com- 
plains, and  seems  determined  to  be  heard.*  The  times  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and,  if  the  popular  cry  be  not  the  voice  of  wisdom,  it  should 
at  least  be  that  of  warning.  The  mind  of  all  Europe  is  greatly 
agitated:  a  general  distrust  of  Governments  has  gone  abroad; 
let  that  of  Ireland  exhibit  such  an  example  of  virtue  and  mode- 
ration, as  may  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
people  seem  inclined  to  turbulence;  but  treat  it  as  a  disease 


*Brei3r  seMion  tho  OppoilUon,  again  »nd  Again,  prened  upon  tha  IClnittan  (he  dan- 
gers to  which  their  system  was  exposing  the  State.  Thns  Mr.  Grattan  obserred,  earlj 
in  1798,  "  They  (the  Ministers)  attempted  to  pat  down  the  Constitution ;  bat  now  they 
hare  pat  down  the  Ck>Temmeat.  We  told  them  so— we  admonished  them-nre  told  then 
their  driving  would  not  do.  Do  not  they  remember  how  in  1790  we  warned  them  f  They 
said  we  were  serere— I  am  sure  we  were  prophetic.  In  1791  we  repeated  our  admoni- 
tion—told them  that  a  Gorernment  of  clerks  wonld  not  do~that  the  Goremment  of  tiie 
Treasury  would  not  do— that  Ireland  would  not  long  be  governed  by  the  trade  of  Parila* 
ment;  we  told  them  that  a  nation,  which  had  rescued  her  liberty  f^om  the  giant  of  Old 
Xngland,  would  not  long  bear  to  be  trodden  on  by  the  Tiolence  of  a  few  pigmies,  whom 
the  caprice  of  a  Ooort  had  appointed  Ministers.*'  Mr.  Oorran's  langnage  was  eqnaQy 
emphatic— "Ireland  thinks,  that,  without  an  immedUte  reform,  her  liberty  Is  gone— I 
think  so  too.  While  a  single  guard  of  British  freedom,  eittier  internal  or  external. 
Is  wanting,  Ireland  Is  in  bondage.  She  looks  to  ni  for  her  emancipation.  She  ezpeeto 
not  imposriblUties  from  us— but  she  expects  honesty  and  plain  dealing ;  and,  if  she  flnda 
them  not,  remember  what  I  predict— she  will  abominate  her  Parliament,  and  look  for  9, 
reform  te  herselt*>-/\irl.  JMf.,  1798.-0. 
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rather  than  avenge  it  as  a  crime.  Between  a  State  and  its 
subjects  there  should  be  no  silly  punctilio ;  their  errors  can  never 
justify  yours :  you  may  coerce — ^you  may  pass  intemperate  laws, 
and  unheard-of  tribunals,  to  punish  what  you  should  have 
averted — ^yon  may  go  on  to  decimate,  but  you  will  never  tran- 


These  were  in  substance  the  views  and  arguments  of  the 
minority  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  more 
reflecting  and  unprejudiced  of  the  Irish  community ;  but  such 
mild  doctrines  had  little  influence  with  that  assembly,  or  with  the 
nation.  By  the  Parliament  the  few  that  advanced  them  were 
regarded  as  the  advocates  of  the  existing  disorders,  because  they 
ventured  to  explain  their  origin,  and  to  recommend  the  only 
cure ;  while  the  people  were  industriously  taught  to  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  public  men,  who,  instead  of  justifying  the 
popular  resentments  by  more  unequivocal  co-operation,  were 
looking  forward  to  the  impending  crisis  as  an  object  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  not  of  hope. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  public  mind — ^the  Grovemment 
depending  upon  force — the  People  familiarising  themselves  to  pro- 
jects of  resistance — and  several  speculative  and  ambitious  men  of 
the  middle  classes  watching,  with  yet  unsettied  views,  over  the 
fermenting  elements  of  revolution,  until  it  should  appear  how  &r 
they  could  work  themselves  into  union  and  consistency,  when  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan*  published  an  adress  to  the  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  setting  forth  the  dangers  with  which  the  country 
was  threatened  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  and  inviting  them 
to  resume  their  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity.    This  publication  was  prosecuted  by  the  state  as  a  sedi- 


•  Mr.  Rowan  was  secretarsr  to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  In  Dublin.  It  la  proper 
to  obecnre  here,  that  this  was  one  of  the  original  societies  of  that  denomination,  whose 
views  did  not  extend  beyond  a  constifcutional  reform.  They  hare  been  sometimes  con- 
fooaded  with  the  sobsequent  assoeiatloos,  which,  under  the  same  popular  appellation, 
aimed  at  a  rerolatlon.— 0. 

8 
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tious  libel,  and  Mr.  Curran  was  selected  by  Mr.  Rowan  to  conduct 
his  defence. 

The  speech  in  defence  of  Hamilton  Rowan  has  been  generally 
considered  as  one  of  Mr.  Curran's  ablest  efforts  at  the  bar.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  that  has  been  correctly  reported ;  and  to  that  cir- 
cumstance is,  in  some  degree,  to  be  attributed  its  apparent  supe- 
riority. Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  its 
delivery  excited,  he  never  gave  it  any  peculiar  preference  himself. 

The  opening  of  it  has  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  U> 
the  exordium  of  Cicero^s  defence  of  Milo.  If  an  imitation  was 
intended  by  the  Irish  advocate,  it  was  very  naturally  suggested 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  leading  topics  in  the  two  cases — ^the 
public  interest  excited — the  unusual  military  array  in  the  court — 
the  great  popularity  of  the  clients — and  the  factious  clamours  which 
preceded  their  trials,* 

"When  I  consider  the  period  at  which  this  prosecution  is 
brought  forward — when  I  behold  the  extraordinary  safeguard  of 
armed  soldiers  resorted  to,  no  doubt,  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order — when  I  catch,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  the  throb  of  public 
anxiety,  that  beats  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  hall — ^when 
I  reflect  on  what  may  be  the  fate  of  a  man  of  the  most  beloved 
personal  character,  of  one  of  the  most  respected  families  of 
our  country,  himself  the  only  individual  of  that  family,  I  may 
almost  say  of  that  country — ^who  can  look  to  that  possible  &te 
with  unconcern  ?  Feeling,  as  I  do,  all  these  impressions,  it  is  in 
the  honest  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  I  never 
rose  in  a  court  of  justice  with  so  much  embarrassment  as  on  this 
occasion. 

*  Nam  ilia  priesldia,  quae  pro  templia  omntbas  cernitls,  ctai  contra  vim  coUocaia  aont, 
nobis  aiSerttiit  tamen  horroris  aliqoid :  neqoe  eoruin  qniaqnam,  quot  nndiqae  iataenln 
cemlUa,  unde  aliqua  pan  fori  adipici  potest,  et  hqjoB  «zltain  Judieil  ezpwtantes,  non  earn 
▼Irtuti  Milonli  faret,  torn  de  se,  de  Ubaria  snis,  de  patrla,  dt  fortunis  hodierao  di«  d«o«r- 
taripnut. 

UDnm  genus  est  adrersnm  Infesturnqne  nobis  eortun,  quot  P.  Olodii  Amnr  mi^ls  ei 
Incendits  et  omnlbns  ezltlis  pabllcls  paylt ;  qui  hestema  etiam  condone  indtalt  Rnt,  m 
▼oMf  Tooe  ipnairent,  quid  Judictretia.— a 
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^Uf  gentlemen,  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for 
the  disconcertion  of  my  own  mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of 
yours ;  if  I  could  suppose  that  those  awful  vicissitudes  of  human 
events  that  have  been  stated  or  alluded  to,  could  leave  your  judg^ 
ments  undisturbed  or  your  hearts  at  ease,  I  know  I  should  form  a 
most  erroneous  opinion  of  your  character.  I  entertain  no  such 
chimerical  hope — ^I  form  no  such  unworthy  opinion — I  expect  not 
that  your  hearts  can  be  more  at  ease  than  my  own — ^I  have  no 
right  to  expect  it ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  of  whose 
eternal  justice  you  are  now  administering  that'  portion  which 
dwells  vrith  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  discharge  your  breasts, 
as  far  as  you  are  able,  of  every  bias  of  prejudice  or  passion — 
that,  if  my  client  be  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  him,  you 
may  give  tranquillity  to  the  public  by  a  firm  verdict  of  conviction ; 
or,  if  he  be  innocent,  by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  that 
you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  artifices  and  senseless 
clamours  that  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  his 
trial  with  anticipated  conviction.  And,  gentlemen,  I  feel  an 
additional  necessity  of  thus  conjuring  you  to  be  upon  your  guard, 
from  the  able  and  imposing  statement  which  you  have  just  heard 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I  know  well  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  the  excellent  person  who  conducts  that  prosecution.*  I  know 
how  much  he  would  disdain  to  impose  on  you  by  the  trappings  of 
office;  but  I  also  know  how  easily  we  mistake  the  lodgment 
which  character  and  eloquence  can  make  upon  our  feelings,  for 
those  impressions  that  reason,  and  iactj  and  proof  only  ought  to 
work  upon  our  understandings.'^ 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  observe  upon  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lication under  trial,  which  proposed  complete  Emancipation  to 
persons  of  every  religious  persuasion,  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows : 

^Do  you  think  it  wise  or  humane,  at  this  moment^  to  insult 

•  Th«  AttonMor-CkBenl,  Mr.  Wolfe,  aftonnurds  Lord  Kn«»M«w-a 
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them  (the  Catholics)  by  sticking  up  in  the  pillory  the  man  who 
dared  to  stand  forth  as  their  advocate  ?  I  put  it  to  your  oaths, 
do  you  think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained 
by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold  and  honest 
enough  to  propose  that  measure  ? — to  propose  the  redeeming  of 
religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of  three 
millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a 
right  to  demand  it  ? — Giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words 
of  this  paper — giving  '  Universal  Emancipation  V 

"  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  Liberty 
commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  British  soil ;  which  pro- 
claims even  to  tlie  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  seta 
his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is 
holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 
No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced 
— no  matter  in  what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an 
Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him — ^no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down — 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon 
the  altar  of  slavery — the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil 
of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his 
soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around  him ;  and  he  stands 
redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible  genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation." 

There  is,  farther  on,  a  passage  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  too 
glowing  and  oharacteristic  to  be  omitted : 

"  If  the  people  say,  let  us  not  create  tumult,  but  meet  in  del^a- 
tion,  they  cannot  do  it ;  if  they  are  anxious  to  promote  parliamen- 
tary reform  in  that  way,  they  cannot  do  it ;  the  law  of  the  last 
session  has,  for  the  first  time,  declared  such  meetings  to  be  a  crime. 
What  then  remains  ? — ^The  liberty  of  the  press  only — ^that  sacred 
palladium  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no  goyem- 
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inent,  which  nothing  but  the  depravity,  or  folly,  or  corruption  of  a 
jury  can  ever  destroy.  And  what  calamities  are  the  people  saved 
fix)m,  by  having  public  communication  left  open  to  them  ?  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  are  saved  from,  and  what  the  government  is 
saved  from.  I  will  tell  you  also  to  what  both  are  exposed,  by 
shutting  up  that  conmiuuication.  In  one  case  sedition  speaks 
aloud,  and  walks  abroad ;  the  demagogue  goes  forth — the  public 
eye  is  upon  him — ^he  frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage;  but 
soon  either  weariness,  or  bribe,  or  punishment,  or  disappointment, 
bear  him  down,  or  drive  him  oflf,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the 
other  case,  how  does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward  ?  Night 
after  night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in  the  dark,  and  casts 
another  and  another  brand  upon  the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour 
of  fatal  maturity  shall  arrive,  he  will  apply  the  flame.  If  you 
doubt  of  the  horrid  consequences  of  suppressing  the  effusion  even 
of  individual  discontent,  look  to  those  enslaved  countries,  where 
the  protection  of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  such  re- 
straints. Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there  is  never  in  safety. 
Neither  the  fears  of  the  despot,  nor  the  machinations  of  the  slave, 
have  any  slumber ;  the  one  anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the 
other  watching  the  opportunity  of  aggression.  The  fatal  crisis  is 
equally  a  surprise  upon  both ;  the  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning,  by  folly  on  the  one  side,  or  by  phrensy  on  the 
other ;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the  treason  till  the  traitor  acts. 
But  if  you  wish  for  a  nearer  and  more  interesting  example,  you 
have  it  in  the  history  of  your  own  Revolution ;  you  have  it  at  that 
memorable  period  when  the  monarch  found  a  ser\ale  acquiescence 
in  the  ministers  of  his  folly — when  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
trodden  under  foot — ^when  venal  sheriffs  returned  packed  juries,  to 
carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the  few  against  the 
many — when  the  devoted  benches  of  public  justice  were  filled  by 
some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune,  who,  overwhelmed  in  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  at  an  early  period,  lay  at  the  bottom  like 
drowned  bodies,  while  soundness  or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  buf^ 
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at  length,  becoming  buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as  they 
rotted,  and  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  stream,  where 
they  were  drilled  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  and  contagion,  and 
abomination.* 

"In  that  awful  moment  of  the  nation's  travail— of  the  last 
gasp  of  tyranny  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  ia 
the  example?  The  Press  extinguished,  the  People  enslaved, 
and  the  Prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society,  there- 
fore, of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting  union  of  the 
two  countries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  State,  that  grand  detector  of 
public  imposture — guard  it — because  when  it  sinks  there  sinks 
with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
security  of  the  Crown.*' 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  speech  (of  which  the  preceding 
extracts  are  inserted  merely  as  examples  of  its  style)  contains  one 
of  those  fine  Scriptural  allusions,  of  which  Mr.  Curran  made 
such  frequent  and  successful  use  : 

"  I  will  not  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the 
period  of  his  sufferings;  and  however  mercilessly  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  that  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to 
the  arms  of  his  family  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But 
if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  deter- 
mined that,  because  he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  author-> 
ity,  because  he  would  not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and 
worship  it,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace;  I 
do  trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  Constitu- 


*  Although  It  has  bean  doubted  by  some  who  have  obserred  upon  this  passage,  whether 
its  rigour  could  atone  for  the  Images  that  it  presenU,  it  may  not  be  ungratifying  to  hear 
the  manner  In  which  it  was  suggested  to  the  speaker's  mind.  A  day  or  two  before  Mr. 
RowRn*8  trial,  one  of  Mr.  Curran's  friends  showed  him  a  letter  that  he  had  Just  reeeiTed 
ftrom  Bengal,  In  which  the  writer,  after  mentioning  the  Hindoo  custom  of  throwing  the 
dead  into  the  Ganges,  added,  that  he  was  then  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  that,  as 
he  wrote,  he  could  see  several  bodies  floating  down  its  stream.  The  orator,  shorUy  afker, 
while  describing  a  corrupted  bench,  recollected  this  fact,  and  applied  It  as  AbOTtw-^L 
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tion,  whieh  will  be  Been  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  through  the 
flames,  and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration." 

If  the  expression  of  excited  emotions  by  the  auditors  be 
the  test  of  eloquence,  this  was  the  most  eloquent  of  Mr.  Curran's 
Ibrendc  productions.  To  applaud  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  at  all 
times  irr^uiar,  and  was  then  very  rare;  but  both  during  the 
delivery  and  after  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  by-stander^ 
could  not  refrain  from  testifying  their  admiration  by  loud  and 
repeated  bursts  of  applause :  when  the  advocate  retired  from  the 
court,  they  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  which  they  drew  to 
his  own  house;  yet  notwithstanding  this  public  homage  to 
his  talents,  the  most  grateful  reward  of  his  exertions  was 
wanting — the  jury,  of  whose  purity  very  general  suspicions  were 
entertained,  found  a  verdict  against  his  client* 

[In  the  autumn  of  1792,  the  Government  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion against  the  Irish  Volunteers,  who  replied  to  it,  in  an  address, 
written  by  Dr.  Drennan,  and  signed  by  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  as  Secretary.  Both  were  prosecuted.  Rowan,  as  here 
related,  was  defended  by  Curran.  It  is  stated  by  Thomas  Davis 
that  he  had  seen  the  back  of  Currants  brief,  on  which  were  writ- 
ten the  catch-words  of  his  speech  in  this  case,  viz.,  "  To  Arms — 

*  Mr.  Rowan  wu  fentenced  to  flna  and  imprlBonment.  In  the  month  of  Jnne,  1794, 
Dr.  William  Drennan  was  prosecuted  for  the  publication  of  the  same  libel.  He 
vae  defended  by  Mr.  Curran,  and  acquitted ;  not,  however,  on  the  merits  of  the  imputed 
libel,  bat  on  failure  of  proof  that  Dr.  Drennan  had  published  it.  On  the  first  of  the  pre- 
cedlx^  May,  Mr.  Rowan  effected  his  escape  trom  prison,  and  fled  to  France.  After 
a  long  exile,  and  many  wanderings,  he  was  permitted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  return  to  his 
country.— O. 

[The  reason  why  Hamilton  Rowan  escaped  from  prison  was  simply  this.  After 
be  was  incarcerated,  in  pursuance  to  his  sentence,  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  an  emissary 
tnm  the  Committee  of  SaltU  Publique  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  one  Cockayne  (a  London 
pettifogging  attorney,  acting  as  Incendiary  and  spy  for  William  Pitt,  the  Snglish  Prime 
Minister),  visited  him  in  prison,  and  engaged  him  rather  deeply,  and  most  unsuspect- 
ingly, in  the  schemes  of  obtaining  French  aid  for  Ireland,  in  which  Jackson  was 
interested.  On  Jackson's  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Rowan  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Government,  and  escaped  to  France.  Thence  he  went  to  America, 
returned  to  Europe  in  1800,  received  the  King's  pardon  in  1808,  and  died  in  1S84,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four.— M.] 
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2nd,  Reform — 3rd,  Catholic  Emancipation— 4th,  Conrention — 
now  unlawful — Consequence  of  Conviction — ^Trial  before  Revolu- 
tion— Lambert — Muir — Character  of  R. — Furnace,  Ac — Rebel- 
lion Smothered  Stalks — Redeeming  Spirit" 

The  trial  commenced  on  January  29th,  1794,  Wolfe  (Attor- 
ney-General, and  afterwards  Chief  Justice)  stated  the  case.  Wit- 
nesses were  examined  to  show  Rowan^s  connexion  with  the  docu- 
ment charged  as  a  seditious  libel.  Currants  speech  (one  of 
the  best  he  ever  made)  then  followed,  and  on  its  conclusion, 
a  shout  of  admiration  and  sympathy  arose  in  the  crowded  Court, 
which  the  Judge  (Lord  Clonmel)  with  diflSculty  stopped.  When 
Curran  quitted  the  Courtrhouse  that  day,  the  populace,  who 
waited  for  him,  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  him 
home.  The  Attorney-General  replied  to  Curran,  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  having  unnecessarily  and  oppressivelj 
endeavored  to  delay  the  trial.  The  Prime  Sergeant  (James  Fit»- 
gerald,  father  of  O'Connell's  vanquished  opponent  at  Clare  elec- 
tion in  1828)  replied  seriatim  to  Curran.  Lord  Clonmel  chaiged, 
not  only  strongly  but  violently,  against  Rowan.  The  jury  con- 
victed, after  only  ten  minutes'  deliberation.  Rowan  waived  his 
right  of  taking  four  days  to  decide  whether  he  would  move  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  but  Lord  Clonmel  declined  passing  sentence 
until  the  four  days  bad  expired,  and  committed  Rowan  to  prison 
diuing  the  interval. 

On  February  4,  1794,  however.  Rowan's  counsel  applied  to  set 
aside  the  verdict,  on  several  grounds,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  jurors, 
before  the  trial,  had  made  a  hostile  declaration  against  the 
prisoner ;  that  one  of  the  High  Sheriffs,  who  struck  the  jury 
panel,  was  partial  and  hostile ;  that  the  principal  witness  had 
committed  perjury ;  and  that  the  Judge  (Lord  Clonmel)  had  mis- 
directed the  jury.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length,  by  Cur- 
ran, and  responded  to  by  the  Crown  lawyers.  On  February  7, 
the  Judges  (Clonmel  and  Boyd)  decided  against  the  applicA- 
tion  for  a  new  trial.    Before  sentence  was  passed,  Rowan  himself 
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addressed  the  Court,  stating  that  from  his  position  and  large  stake 
in  the  country,  he  was  the  last  man  who  could  wish  for  an  insur- 
rection. The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  £2,000,  two  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  find  security  (himself  in  £2,000,  and  two  others  in 
£1,000  each)  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  It  had 
been  suggested  to,  and  discussed  by  the  Government,  whether,  to 
make  the  punishment  as  exemplary  as  possible.  Rowan  should  not 
also  be  put  in  the  pillory.  It  was  feared  that  this  would  array 
the  gentry  against  the  Crown  (the  pillory  being  a  punishment  for 
criminal  and  not  political  offences),  and  that  the  populace  would 
not  permit  it.  So  the  idea  was  abandoned — if  ever  seriously 
entertained. 

In  April,  1794,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  at  Drogheda  Assizes  for 
Patrick  Kenna  and  six  others,  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life 
(commonly  called  "The  Drogheda  Defenders"),  for  seditiously 
conspiring  to  raise  a  levy  war  and  insurrection  against  the  King. 
They  were  acquitted,  .whereupon  the  Crown  withdrew  their 
indictments  against  other  persons. 

In  May,  1794,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  Northern  Star  (a 
Belfast  liberal  paper)  were  prosecuted  for  publishing  "  wicked  and 
seditious  libels,"  as  many  as  seven  informations  were  filed,  but  only 
one  brought  to  trial.  Curran,  for  the  defence,  raised  the  point  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  twelve  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  deed  not 
done  by  themselves.  The  sole  printer  (John  Rabb)  was  convicted  ; 
all  the  rest,  by  direction  of  the  court,  were  acquitted.  The  defence 
of  Rabb  was  that  the  publication  was  no  libel.  The  mere  cost  of 
the  license  (£10  in  each  case)  for  Mr.  Curran,  the  King's  Counsel, 
to  plead  against  the  Crown,  on  the  seven  informations,  was  £70. 

In  June,  1794,  Doctor  William  Drennan,  who,  as  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  of  Volunteers,  had  signed  the  Counter-proclamation, 
for  issuing  which  (as  Secretary)  Rowan  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
fined  and  imprisoned,  was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  published  that 
document,  which  was  declared  to  be  "  a  seditious  libel."  Lord  Clon- 
mel,  Mr.  Justice  (afterwards  Lord)  Downes  and  Mr.  Justice  Cham- 

8* 
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berlain  wero  the  judges.  Sir  John  Trail,  was  objected  to  by  Mr- 
Curran — on  the  ground  that  he  had  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  prosecution.  The  Crown-Lawyer  not  allowing  him 
to  be  sworn  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this,  from  his  own  lips,  the 
Knight  was  sworn  on  the  jury  and  became  its  foreman.  The 
evidence  was  inconclusive,  weak,  and  insufficient  Curran. 
addressed  the  jury  at  considerable  length.  The  Prime  Sergeant 
replied  angrily.  The  judges  charged  hostilely.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty,"  and  when  this  was  received  with 
applause,  Trail  (the  foreman),  called  the  spectators  "  an  unndy 
and  seditious  rabble,"  adding  the  regret  of  the  jury  "  at  seeing  a 
criminal  they  cannot  reach  —  and  guilt  which  they  cannot 
punish."]* 

In  the  beginning,  of  the  year  1795,  Tx)rd  Fitzwilliam  hanng 
become  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Curran  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  raised  to  the  situation  of  Solicitor-General ;  but  the 
sudden  recall  of  that  nobleman  defeated  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  projected  changes. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  from  the  year  l78d,  frequent 
attempts  were  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Administration  t  d 
detach  Mr.  Curran  from  the  party  which  he  had  formally  joined,  at 
that  period.  Every  motive  of  personal  ambition  was  held  out  to 
allure  him,  and  all  the  influence  of  private  solicitations  exerted,  but 
in  vain.  About  this  time,  when  the  general  panic  was  daily  thin- 
ning the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  his  most  intimate  and  attached 
friend,  the  late  Lord  Kilwarden  (then  the  Attorney-General) 
frequently  urged  him  to  separate  himself  from  a  hopeless  cause, 
and   to   accept  the   rewards   and  honours  that  were   so   ofieu 


*  Dr.  Drennair,  the  Mcused,  wu  the  author  of  *'  Letten  of  OrelUna,  an  Irish 
Uelot,"  in  a  Belfast  paper,  ia  which  he  strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of  Parltamentary 
Reform.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sealous  promoters  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  anthor  of  the  welMcnown  test  of  their  confederacy.  He  wrote  tome 
admirable  Letters  to  Pitt  and  Fox  against  the  Union.  In  the  song  of  "  Erin  to  her  own 
tone  ?'*  he  first  spoke  of  Ireland  as  "  the  Emerald  Isle.**  Who  has  not  heard  his  "  When 
Erin  first  rose."    He  died  In  1830.— H. 
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to  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Curran  was  confined 
hj  illness  to  his  bed,  that  gentleman  visited  him,  and  renew- 
ing the  subject,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  implored  him  to  consult 
his  interest  and  his  safety :  ^  I  tell  you  (said  Mr.  Wolfe)  that  you 
have  attached  yourself  to  a  desperate  faction,  that  will  aban- 
don you  at  last ;  with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  expect  but  dan- 
ger and  disappointment  With  us,  how  different  would  be  your 
condition — I  ask  for  no  painful  stipulations  on  your  part,  only  say 
that  you  would  accept  of  office — my  situation  will  probably  soon 
be  vacant  for  you,  and  after  that,  the  road  would  be  clear  before 
you."  This  proof  of  private  affection  caused  Mr.  Curran  to  weep, 
but  he  was  unshaken.  He  replied,  'Uhat  he  knew,  better 
than  his  friend  could  do,  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  ; 
that  they  were  not  a  desperate  faction  ;  that  their  cause  was  that 
of  Ireland,  and  that  even  though  it  should  eventually  be  branded 
with  the  indelible  stigma  of  failure,  he  should  never  regret 
that  it  was  with  such  men,  and  such  a  cause,  that  he  had  linked  his 
final  destinies." 


TRIAL   OF   THE   BEV.   W.   JACKSON. 

The  next  state  trial  of  importance  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was 
engaged,  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Jackson,  a  case  of  which  some 
of  the  attending  circumstances  were  so  singular,  that  they  cannot 
be  omitted  here. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  had  for  several  years  resided  out  of 
that  country.  A  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  family  of  the 
noted  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  per- 
son who  conducted  that  lady's  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Foote.*  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  passed  over 
Paris,  where  he  formed  political  connections  with  the  ruling 

•  Foote,  at  the  close  of  hii  letter  tp  her  Qraee,  ot^terret :  "praf,  ma<|am,  is  not  J n 
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powers  there:  from  France  he  returned  to  London  in  1794,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  thence  to  proceed  to  Ireland  on  a 
similar  mission.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  renewed  an  inti- 
macy Avith  a  person  named  Cockayne,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
tiiend  and  confidential  attorney.  The  extent  of  his  communica- 
tions, in  the  first  instance,  to  Cockayne  did  not  exactly  appear ;  the 
latter,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  directions  of  seve- 
ral of  Jackson's  letters,  containing  treasonable  matters,  to  his  cor- 
respondents abroad ;  but  in  a  little  time,  either  suspecting  or 
repenting  that  he  had  been  furnishing  e\idence  of  treason  against 
himself,  he  revealed  to  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  all  that  he 
knew  or  conjectured  relative  to  Jackson's  objects.  By  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Cockayne  accompanied  Jackson  to  Ireland,  to  watch  and 
defeat  his  designs,  and  as  soon  as  the  evidence  of  his  treason  was 
mature,  announced  himself  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  committed  to  stand  his 
trial  for  high  treason. 

It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  been  previously  connected  witli 
any  of  the  political  fraternities  then  so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  but 
some  of  tliem  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  fate,  that  the  night 
before  his  trial,  four  persons  of  inferior  condition,  members  of 
those  societies,  formed  a  plan  (which,  however,  proved  abortive) 
to  seize  and  carry  off  Cockayne,  and  perhaps  to  dispatch  him,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  benefit  of  his  testimony.* 

Mr.  Jackson  was  committed  to  prison  in  April,  1794,  but  his 


the  name  of  your  female  oonfldential  secretary  ?"  and  afterwards,  "  Uiat  yoa  may  nerer 
want  the  b^i^'JU  ofdtrgy  in  every  emergency,  is  the  wish  of  Tours,  Ac."— C. 

*  Trial  of  John  Leary  for  high  treason,  Dee.  28th,  1705.  '  This  fiict  came  out  oo  the 
cross  ezamtoatlon  of  LawYer,  an  informer,  and  the  witness  against  the  prisoner  in  thli 
esse.  Lawler  was  one  of  the  party  that  was  to  have  seised  Ooclcayne  :  he  did  not  actually 
admit  that  he  was  to  have  been  assassinated;  but  he  allowed  that  the  oltfection  to  soch 
a  measure  was,  « that  If  Ooelcayne  were  put  to  death,  and  the  court  should  know  it,  the 
informations  he  had  giren  could  be  read  in  evidence  against  Jackson."  From  the  eha* 
raeter  of  Lawler,  howeyer,  it  was  generally  suspected  that  assasslnaUon  was  Inten- 
ded.-€( 
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trial  was  delayed,  by  saccesdve  adjournmentfi,  till  the  same  month 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  interval,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
refntadon  of  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason,  probably  in  the  hope  that  it 
migbt  be  accepted  as  an  atonement* 

[The  trial  took  place  on  April  23, 1795.  The  judges  were  Lord 
Clonmel,  Mr.  Justice  Downes,  Mr.  Justice  Chamberlain.  The  prin« 
cipal  witness  was  Cockayne,  the  spy.  Curran,  who  defended 
Jackson,  principally  relied  on  the  fact  that  no  conviction  for  high 
treason  could  take  place  in  England  with  two  witnesses  to  the 
&ct8,  whereas  it  was  thus  attempted,  in  Ireland^  to  convict  on  the 
evidence  of  ons.  The  anomaly  was  not  removed  until  1854,  when 
the  law  was  made  the  same  in  both  countries. 

The  trial  lasted  until  four  in  the  morning,  when  Jackson  was 


*  Sxamplet  of  honoarabU  eondnet,  no  matter  b/  whom  dlfid«/ed,  are  hoard  with  plea- 
tore  b/  every  friend  to  hnman  natnre.  Of  lacb,  a  Tery  rare  insiance  was  giren  by  this 
gentleman  daring  hit  imprisonment.  Vor  the  whole  of  that  period  he  was  treated  with 
erery  ponlble  Indulgence,  a  fact  which  is  so  creditable  to  the  Irish  €h>vernment,  that  it 
woold  be  nnjust  to  suppress  it.  Among  the  other  acts  of  lenity  extended  to  him,  was  a 
permission  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends.  A  short  time  before  his  trial,  one  of 
these  remained  with  hbn  to  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night :  when  he  was  about  to  depart, 
Mr.  Jackson  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  gaoler  usually  waited  on  ruch 
occasions,  until  all  his  prisoner's  visitors  should  have  retired.  They  found  the  gaoler  in  a 
profoand  deep,  and  the  keys  of  the  prison  lying  beside  htm.  *'  Poor  fellow  I*'  said  Mr. 
Jackson,  taking  up  the  keys,  "  let  us  not  disturb  him ;  I  have  already  been  too  trouble- 
some to  him  in  this  way."  He  accordingly  proceeded  with  his  friend  to  the  outer  door  of 
the  prison,  which  he  opened.  Here  the  facility  of  escaping  naturHlTy  struck  him— he 
became  deeply  agitated ;  hot  after  a  moment's  pause,  **Ieould  do  «,'*  said  he,  **  but 
what  would  be  the  consequence  to  you,  and  to  the  poor  fellow  within,  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  me  r  No  1  let  me  rather  meet  my  fate."  He  said  no  more,  but  locking  the  prison 
door  again,  returned  to  his  apartment.  It  should  be  added  that  the  gentleman,  oat  of 
consideration  for  whom  such  an  opportunity  was  sacrificed,  gave  a  proof  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  deserved  it.  He  was  fhlly  aware  of  the  legal  consequences  of  aiding  in  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner  eommltted  under  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  felt  that  in  the  present 
instance,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  disprove  the  circumstantlai 
evidence  tliat  would  have  appeared  against  him;  yet  he  never  uttered  a  qrUable  to 
dlno&de  his  unfortunate  friend.  He,  however,  considered  the  temptation  to  be  so  Irreslst- 
abie  that,  expecting  to  find  the  prisoner,  upon  ftirther  reflection,  availing  himself  of  it,  be 
remained  all  night  ontalde  the  prison  door,  with  the  Intention,  if  BCr.  Jaokson  ■hoold 
ceeape,  of  Inilantly  flying  fjrom  Ireland.—O. 
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convicted.  He  was  brought  up  for  judgment  on  the  dOth  April, 
1796*] 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  case  of  Jackson 
becomes  terribly  peculiar.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  British  court  of 
justice  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  such  appalling  interest  as  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  King^s  Bench  of  Ireland,  upon  the  day  that  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  summoned  to  hear  his  fate  pronounced. 
He  had  a  day  or  two  before  made  some  allusions  to  the  subject  of 
suicide.  In  a  conversation  with  his  counsel  in  the  prison,  he  had 
observed  to  them  that  his  food  was  always  cut  in  pieces  before  it 
was  brought  to  him,  the  gaoler  not  venturing  to  trust  him  with  a 
knife  or  fork.  This  precaution  he  ridiculed,  and  observed,  **  that 
the  man  who  feared  not  death,  could  never  want  the  means  of 
d3nng,  and  that  as  long  as  his  head  was  within  reach  of  the  prison- 
wall,  he  could  prevent  his  body's  being  suspended  to  scare  the 
community."  At  the  moment,  they  regarded  this  as  a  mere  casual 
ebullition,  and  did  not  give  it  much  attention. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dOth  of  April,  as  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  proceeding  to  Court,  he  met  in  the  streets  a  person  warmly 
attached  to  the  Government  of  the  day ;  the  circumstance  is  tri- 
vial, but  it  marks  the  party  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  expressed :  ^^  I  have  (said  he)  just  seen 
your  client,  Jackson,  pass  by  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Bench  to 
receive  sentence  of  death.  I  always  said  he  was  a  coward,  and  I 
find  I  was  not  mistaken ;  his  fears  have  made  him  sick — as  the 
coach  drove  by,  I  observed  him  with  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
vomiting  violently."  The  other  hurried  on  to  the  Court,  where  he 
found  his  client  supporting  himself  ag^ainst  the  dock ;  his  frame 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  perturbation,  but  his  mind  was  still  col- 

*  The  report  of  Mr.  Onrrui'e  defence  of  Jeckson  wiU  be  foand  tn  the  Utely  |NibUBh«d 
Tolnme  of  HoireU*e  Bute  Tritli.  It  wu  (m  he  obeerred  himself)  "  a  narrow  eeee,**  and 
aflbrded  few  material!  for  the  display  of  eioqaeoce.  The  prindpal  pointo  which  he  Wfcd 
were  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  (as  In  Engla&d)  and  the  impeached  character  of  tfa« 
■lof  to  witness,  Oockayne.— 0. 
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lected.  He  beckoned  to  his  counsel  to  approach  him,  and  making 
an  effort  to  squeeze  him  with  his  damp  and  nerveless  hand,  uttered 
in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  smile  of  mournful  triumph,  the  dying 
words  of  Pierre : 

"We  have  deceived  the  senate."* 
The  prisoner's  counsel  having  detected  what  they  conceived  to 
be  a  legal  informality  in  the  proceedings,  intended  to  make  a  mo- 
tion in  arrest  of  his  judgment ;  but  it  would  have  been  irregular 
to  do  so  until  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  who  had  not  yet  appeared, 
should  first  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  him.  During 
the  interval,  the  violence  of  the  prisoner's  indisposition  momenta- 
rily increased,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Clonmel,  was  speaking 
of  remanding  him,  when  the  Attorney  General  came  in,  and  called 
upon  the  court  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  Accordingly, 
**  the  Reverend  William  Jackson  was  set  forward,"  and  presented 
a  spectacle  equally  shocking  and  affecting.  His  body  was  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration ;  when  his  hat  was  removed,  a  dense 
steam  was  seen  to  ascend  from  his  head  and  temples ;  minute  and 
irr^ular  movements  of  convulsions  were  passing  to  and  fro  upon 
his  countenance ;  his  eyes  were  nearly  closed,  and  when  at  inter- 
vals they  opened,  discovered  by  the  glare  of  death  upon  them,  that 
the  hour  of  dissolution  was  at  hand.  When  called  on  to  stand  up 
before  the  Court,  he  collected  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  hold 
himself  erect;  but  the  attempt  was  tottering  and  imperfect;  he 
stood  rocking  from  side  to  side,  with  his  arms  in  the  attitude  of 
firmness,  crossed  over  his  breast,  and  his  countenance  strained  by 
a  last  proud  effort  into  an  expression  of  elaborate  composure.  In 
this  condition  he  faced  all  the  anger  of  the  offended  law,  and  the 
more  confounding  gazes  of  the  assembled  crowd.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  now  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his  right  hand ;  the  dy- 
ing man  disentangled  it  from  the  other,  and  held  it  up,  but  it 
instantly  dropped  again  !  Such  was  his  state,  when  in  the  solemn 
simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  law,  he  was  asked,  "  What  he 

•  Otwaiy*!  Venice  Presenred. 
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had  now  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution  thereon, 
should  not  be  awarded  against  him  according  to  law?''  Upon 
this  Mr.  Curran  rose,  and  addressed  some  arguments  to  the  Court 
in  arrest  of  judgment  A  legal  discussion  of  considerable  length 
ensued.  The  condition  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  all  this  while  becom- 
ing worse.  Mr.  Curran  proposed  that  he  should  be  remanded,  as 
he  was  in  a  state  of  body  that  rendered  any  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  counsel  impracticable.  Lord  Clonmel  thought 
it  lenity  to  the  prisoner  to  dispose  of  the  question  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  windows  of  the  Court  were  thrown  open  to  relieve 
him,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  but  the  &tal  group  of  death 
tokens  were  now  collecting  fast  around  him  ;  he  was  evidently  in 
the  final  agony.  At  length,  while  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  followed 
Mr.  Curran,  was  urging  further  reasons  for  arresting  the  judgment, 
their  client  sunk  in  the  dock.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  scene  is  given  as  follows  in  the  reported 
trial. 

Lord  Clonmel — ^  If  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it 
is  impossible  that  I  can  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
upon  him." 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinsley,  who  was  in  the  jury  box,  said  he  would 
go  down  to  him ;  he  accordingly  went  into  the  dock,  and  in  a 
short  time  informed  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  was  certmnly  dying. 

By  order  of  the  court,  Mr.  Kinsley  was  sworn. 

*  Ai  soon  as  the  mum  of  Mr.  Jackson^B  death  vaa  ascertained,  a  report  prevailed  Uiat 
his  counsel  had  been  previously  in  the  secret,  and  that  their  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their  client  time  to  expire  before  fentence  eoold 
be  passed  upon  him :  but  for  the  assertion  of  this  fact,  which,  if  true,  would  have  placed 
them  in  as  strange  and  awful  a  situation  as  can  well  be  imagined,  there  was  no  founda- 
tion. So  little  prepared  were  they  for  such  an  event,  that  neither  of  his  assigned  counsel 
(Messrs.  Curran  and  Ponsonby)  appeared  In  court  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  pri- 
soner had  been  brought  up.  It  was  Mr.  M'Nally,  who  had  been  one  of  his  assistant  coun- 
sel upon  the  trial,  and  who  found  him  in  the  condition  above  described,  that  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  having  Uken  poison ;  and  he,  at  the  request  of  the  onfor- 
tnnate  prisoner,  rose  as  anUout  ourim^  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  court  till  the 
oUiers  should  arrive  and  make  their  Intended  motion.  It  was  probably  from  this  clreon 
stance  that  the  report  originated.^O. 
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Lord  Clonmel — ^  Are  you  in  any  profession  V 

Mr.  Kinsley — "  I  am  an  apothecary." 

Lord  Clonmel — "  Can  you  speak  with  certainty  of  the  state  of 
the  prisoner  ?" 

Mr.  Kinsley — ^^  I  can ;  I  think  him  verging  to  eternity." 

Lord  Cionmel — "  Do  'you  think  him  capable  of  hearing  his 
judgment  ?" 

Mr.  Kinsley — "  I  do  not  think  he  can." 

Lord  Clonmel — "  Then  he  must  be  taken  away ;  take  care  that 
in  sending  him  away  no  mischief  be  done.  Let  him  be 
remanded  until  further  orders ;  and  I  believe  it  as  much  for  his 
advantage  as  for  all  yours  to  adjourn." 

The  Sheriff  informed  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  was  dead. 

Lord  Clonmel — "  Let  an  inquisition,  and  a  respectable  one,  be 
held  on  the  body.  You  should  carefully  inquire  by  what  means 
he  died." 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
remained  in  the  dock,  unmoved  from  the  position  in  which  he 
had  expired,  until  the  following  day,  when  an  inquest  was  held. 
A  large  quantity  of  metallic  poison  was  found  in  his  stomach. 
The  preceding  day,  a  little  before  he  was  brought  up  to  Court, 
the  gaoler  having  visited  his  room,  found  him  with  his  wife,  much 
agitated,  and  vomiting  violently;  he  had  just  taken,  he  said, 
some  tea,  which  disagreed  with  him  ;  so  that  there  remained  no 
doubt  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  to  save  himself  and  his 
family  the  shame  of  an  ignominious  execution,  had  anticipated 
the  punishment  of  the  laws  by  taking  poison. 

The  following  sentences,  in  his  own  handwriting,  were  found 
in  his  pocket. 

"  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  deso- 
late and  afflicted." 

"The  troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged;  oh,  bring  thou 
me  out  of  my  distresses." 

"  Look  upon  my  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  all  my  sins." 
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**  Oh !  keep  my  soul  and  deliver  me.  Let  me  not  be  ashamed, 
for  I  put  my  trust  in  thee." 

'  Independent  of  this  awful  scene,  the  trial  of  Jackson  was 
a  memorable  event  It  was  the  first  trial  for  high  treason  which 
had  occurred  in  that  Court  for  upwards  of  a  contury.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  legal  and  of  constitutional  interest,  it  established  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  most  vital  (Englishmen  would  say,  of  the  most 
fatal)  importance  to  a  community  having  any  pretension  to 
freedom.  Against  the  authority  of  Coke,  and  the  reasoning 
of  Blackstone,  and  against  the  positive  reprobation  of  the  prind* 
pie  by  the  English  legislature,  it  was  solemnly  decided  in  Jack- 
son's case,  that  in  Ireland  one  witness  was  sufficient  to  convict  a 
prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason — "  that  the  breath  which 
cannot  even  taint  the  character  of  a  man  in  England,  shall 
in  Ireland  blow  him  from  the  earth"*  This  decision  has 
ever  since  been  recognised  and  acted  upon,  to  the  admiration  of 
that  class  of  politicians  (and  they  have  abounded  in  Ireland)  who 
contend  that  in  every  malady  of  the  State,  blood  should  be  plen- 
tifully drawn ;  and  to  the  honest  indignation  of  men  of  equal 
capacity  and  integrity,  who  consider  that,  without  reason  or 
necessity,  it  establishes  an  odious  distinction,  involving  in  it 
a  disdain  of  what  Englishmen  boast  as  a  precious  privilege, 
alluring  accusations  upon  the  subject,  and  conferring  security  and 
omnipotence  upon  the  informer. 

It  is  a  little  singular  to  observe,  in  the  State  Trials  that  fol- 
lowed, the  effects  of  such  a  law,  and  to  what  a  class  of  witnesses 
it  familiarized  the  Irish  Courts  of  Justice.  From  the  event 
it  would  appear,  that  there  was  as  much  prophecy,  as  of  constitu- 
tional zeal,  in  Mr.  Curran's  efforts  to  prevent  its  establish- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  produce  its  repeal.f     To  say  nothing  biit 

*  Mr.  Gurran's  defence  of  Jacluon.->0. 

t  Two  days  after  JacluoD*t  eonrlction,  Mr.  Ourran  mored  in  Uie  House  of  Gomoxoni 
for  leare  to  brlog  In  a  bill  for  amending  the  law  of  Ireland  io  casei  of  high  treason,  and 
assimilating  it  with  that  of  England. 

The  Attorney-General  earnestly  Intreated  of  the  moyer  to  postpone  the  IntrodaoUon 
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of  a  few  of  those  cases  in  which  he  acted  as  couusel,  the 
&cts  of  Jackson,  Weldon,  M^Oann,  Byrne,  Bond,  the  Sheareses, 
Finney,  rested  almost  entirely  upon  the  credibility  of  a  sin- 
gle witness.  All  of  these,  except  the  last,  were  convicted ;  and 
that  they  were  involved  in  the  projects,  for  which  they  were  tried 
and  suffered,  is  now  a  matter  of  historical  notoriety.  Few, 
it  is  hoped,  will  maintain  the  dangerous  principle,  that  the  subject 
should  have  the  inducement  of  impunity  to  conspire  against 


of  this  bill,  lett  it  might  throw  a  character  of  Illegality  upon  Jackion*f  conylction.  Ho 
bellered  that  the  present  difference  in  the  lav  of  the  two  eoun  tries  (as  to  the  number  of 
wiinesses  required)  did  not  arise  from  casual  omission,  but  ftom  serious  deliberation ;  it 
was  (he  thonght)  rather  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Crown  against  the  popular  crime, 
than  to  strengthen  the  criminal  against  the  Grown. 

Mr.  Carran  diflbred,  and  considered  the  rock  on  which  criminal  law  generally  spilt  was 
its  ezceasive  sererity.  For  the  reason  first  assigned,  however,  he  agreed  to  postpone  the 
bill ;  but  foreseeing  Its  IneTltable  failure,  he  never  brought  it  forward  again. 

In  Kngland,  by  different  sUtates  regulating  trials  for  high  treason,  two  witnesses  are 
required.  (Algernon  Sydney's  attainder,  as  is  well  known,  was  reversed,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  there  had  been  but  one  legal  witness  to  any  act  of  treason.)  When  those 
statutes  were  enacted  In  Ireland,  the  clauses  requiring  two  witnesses  were  omitted. 
Upon  Jackson's  trial,  therefore,  the  question  .was,  what  had  been  the  old  common  law  of 
En^and.  Lord  Coke  lays  It  down,  that  by  that  law  one  witness  was  never  sufficient. 
Judge  Foster,  differing  from  him,  gives  it  as  his,  and  as  the  general  opinloa,  that  two 
were  not  required  by  the  common  law.  Of  the  same  opinion  is  Sergeant  Hawkins. 
These  (according  to  the  report  of  Jackson's  trial)  were  the  only  authorities  referred  to 
by  Lord  Clonmel  in  deciding  the  point.  For  the  contrariety  of  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
Ject,  see  the  proceedings  in  Sir  J.  Fenwick's  case.  State  Trials. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,  tliat  In  such  an  Important  particular  the  law  of  tihe 
two  countries  should  thus  differ.  The  principle  cannot  be  right  in  both.  Inferior  regu- 
lations may  vary,  but  the  laws  that  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  security 
of  the  subject  are  not  local  ordinances  ;  they  are  general  laws,  and  should  be  founded 
on  the  principles  which  are  to  be  derived  from  an  experience  of  the  operation  of  human 
passions,  and  of  the  value  of  human  testimony.  In  Ireland,  it  has  been  said,  that  from 
the  state  of  society,  the  Crown  demanded  additional  security ;  but  the  same  argument 
applies  as  strongly  the  other  way ;  for  If  any  community  is  In  such  a  state  of  demorali- 
cation  that  its  members  are  found  violating  their  oaths,  and  indulging  their  passions  by 
frequent  acts  of  treason,  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  they  wiU  not  refrain  from  doing  the 
same  by  frequent  acts  of  perjured  evidence  ?  Whoever  will  submit  to  the  ^  penance"  of 
reading  the  Knglish  or  Irish  State  Trials,  will  soon  perceive  that  treason  and  perjury  are 
always  cotemporary  crimes,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  sutajeot  are 
at  every  period  are  reciprocal  and  commensurate.  Certainly,  as  the  laws  at  present 
stand,  either  tlie  Knglish  sul^ect  enjoys  too  many  privileges,  or  the  Irish  too  few ;  but 
that  the  former  Is  not  the  case  long  experienoe  has  now  incontestably  establtohed.~€. 
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the  State — such  a  doctrine  would  bring  instant  ruin  upon  any 
society;  but  every  friend  to  constitutional  law  will  distin- 
guish between  the  evidence  that  precedes  a  Qpnviction  and 
that  which  follows ;  he  will  remember  that  the  forms  of  trial,  and 
the  legality  of  evidence,  have  not  been  established  for  the 
solitary  purpose  of  punishing  the  guilty ;  that  their  most  precious 
use  is  for  the  security  of  innocence ;  and  that  if^  forejudging  the 
real  offender,  we  too  hastily  deprive  him  of  a  single  privilege 
of  defence,  we  establish  a  perilous  rule  that  survives  the  occasion 
and  extends  beyond  it,  and  of  which  those  who  never  offended 
may  hereafter  be  the  victims.  If  the  trials  of  the  indivi- 
duals just  named  be  considered  with  reference  to  this  view, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  important  reflection.  We 
may  not  feel  justified  in  lamenting  their  personal  fate — ^in  giving 
to  their  memories  "  the  traitorous  humanity  and  the  rebel  tear,** 
yet  we  cannot  but  be  shocked  at  the  characters  of  the  persons  by 
whose  evidence  they  were  carried  off.  These  were  all  of  them 
men  of  blighted  reputation.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crimes" which  they  came  to  denounce; 
and  that,  finding  the  speculation  dangerous  and  unprofitable,  they 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  credit  and  circumstances,  by 
setting  up  as  "loyal  apostates."  Deeper  far  was,  if  not  their 
legal  offence,  their  moral  depravity.  Dreadful  were  the  con- 
fessions of  guilt,  of  dishonour,  and  irreligion  extorted  from 
these  wretches.  If  their  direct  examination  produced  a  list  of  the 
prisoners*  crimes,  as  regularly  did  tlieir  cross-examination  elicit  a 
darker  catalogue  of  their  own.  In  the  progress  of  their 
career,  from  participation  to  discovery,  all  the  tender  chari- 
ties of  life  were  abused— every  sacred  tie  rent  asunder.  The 
agent,  by  the  semblance  of  fidelity,  extracted  the  secret  of 
his  client  and  his  friend,  and  betrayed  him  !*  Tlie  spy  resorted 
to  the  habitation  of  his  victim,  and,  while  sharing  his  hospitality, 

*  Jackfon*!  Trial. 
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and  fondling  his  children,  was  meditating  his  niin.^'  Here 
was  to  be  seen  the  wild  Atheist,  who  had  gloried  in  his 
incredulity,  enjoying  a  lucid  interval  of  faith,  to  stamp  a 
legal  Talue  on  his  oathf — ^there  the  dishonest  dealer,  the  acknow- 
ledged perjurer,  the  future  murderer.J 

It  has  been  often  a  matter  of  surprise  that  juries  had  not  the 
firmness  to  spurn  altogether  the  testimony  of  such  delin- 
quents. In  England,  upon  a  recent  occasion ,§  a  jury  did  so  ;  but 
in  Ireland  there  raged,  at  this  time,  an  epidemic  panic.  In 
the  delirious  fever  of  the  moment,  even  though  the  juror 
might  not  have  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  accused,  he 
yet  trembled  for  his  own — affrighted  by  actual  danger,  or  by 
the  phantoms  of  his  disturbed  imagination,  he  became  blind 
or  indifferent  to'  the  horrors  of  the  immediate  scene.  The 
question  was  often  not  whether  the  witness  was  a  man  he 
could  believe,  but  whether  his  verdict  dare  assert  the  con- 
trary. Perhaps  the  more  flagitious  the  witness,  the  more  abso- 
lutely was  he  the  tyrant  of  the  juror's  conscience.  Any  move- 
ments of  humanity  or  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  must 
have  instantly  been  quelled  by  the  recollection,  that  to  yield 


*  Jackion*8  Trial  and  ttie  Trial  of  Uie  Sheareiei.  A  few  dayt  before  CockaTne  had 
openly  aonooneed  himself  as  an  informer,  he  was  inyitad  to  accompany  Jackson  to  dine 
with  a  fHecd  of  the  latter.  After  dinner,  as  soon  as  the  wine  had  sufficiently  circulated, 
Jackson,  according  to  a  prerioas  suggestion  trom  Cockayne,  began  to  sound  the  politi- 
cal dispositions  of  the  company,  and  particularly  addressed  himself  to  a  gentleman  of 
rank  who  sat  beside  him,  and  who,  there  was  subsequent  reason  to  belie  re,  was  deeply 
inToIred  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  During  the  conrersatlon,  Cockayne  appeared 
to  bare  fallen  asleep  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  master  of  the  bouse  was  called  out  by 
his  serrant,  who  informed  him,  that  he  had  observed  something  Tery  singular  in  Mr. 
Jaokson's  friend—"  he  has  his  hand,"  said  the  serrant,  "  over  his  face,  and  pretends  to 
be  asleep,  but  when  I  was  in  the  room  just  now  I  could  percelre  the  glistening  of  hiseyo 
through  his  fingers.'*  The  gentleman  returned  to  bis  guests ;  and  whispering  to  him  who 
was  conversing  with  Jackson  to  be  cautious  of  bis  language,  probably  prevented  some 
avowal  which  might  eventually  have  cost  him  his  life.  Upon  such  trivial  accidents  do 
the  btes  of  men  depend  in  agitated  times  I— C. 

t  Trial  of  the  Sheareses.—O. 

X  rinn«7*s  Trial ;  and  the  other  State  Trials  of  1798.— 0. 

I  Trial  of  Watson  and  others  for  high  treason.— G. 
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to  them  might  be  to  point  out  himself  as  an  object  of  sui^cioo, 
and  as  the  next  experiment  for  an  adventurous  and  irritated 
informer. 

It  is  in  the  same  circumstances  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  excuse 
(if  excuse  be  necessary)  for  those  impassioned  appeals,  for  that 
tone  of  high  and  solemn  obtestation,  by  which  Mr.  Currants  pro- 
fessional efforts  at  this  period  are  distinguished.  In  more  tranquil 
times  or  in  a  more  tranquil  country,  such  enthusiasm  may  appear 
extravagant  and  umiatural ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that» 
from  the  nature  of  the  cases,  and  the  character  of  his  audience,  hia 
address  often  became  rather  a  religious  exhortation  than  a  mere 
forensic  harangue.*  His  situation  was  very  diflFerent  from  that 
of  the  English  advocate,  who,  presupposing  in  his  hearers  a  respect 
for  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  of  ethics,  securely 
appeals  to  them,  in  the  conviction,  that,  if  his  client  deserves  it, 
he  shall  have  all  their  benefit  In  Ireland,  the  client  was  not 
certain  of  all  their  benefit  In  Ireland,  during  those  distracted 
days,  every  furious  passion  was  abroad.    The  Irish  advocate  knew 


*  Of  this,  examples  will  occur,  In  the  foUoirlDg  pages.  Upon  inferior  occasions  we  find 
him  impressing  the  most  obvious  political  truths,  by  a  simplicity  of  Ulustration,  which 
shows  the  description  of  men  among  whom  he  was  thrown.  When  he  wished  to  explain 
toajary,  "that  their  country  oould  oerer  be  prosperous,  or  happy,  without  a  general 
participation  of  happiness  to  all  its  people,*'  he  thus  proceeds  :— **  A  prlTJleged  order  In  a 
state  may,  in  some  sort,  be  compared  to  a  solitary  IndiTidual  separated  fh>m  the  society, 
and  unaided  by  the  reciprocal  conrerse,  affections,  or  support  of  his  fellow  men.  It  la 
like  a  tree  standing  singly  on  a  high  hill,  and  exposed  to  the  rude  concussions  of  erery 
varying  blast,  devoid  of  fhiit  or  foliage.  If  yon  plant  trees  around  It,  to  shade  it  ttcm  the 
Inclemency  of  the  blighting  tempest,  and  secure  to  it  its  adequate  supply  of  sun  and 
moisture.  It  quickly  assumes  all  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  proudly  rears  Ita  bead 
aloft,  fortified  against  the  noxious  gales  which  agitate  and  wither  the  unprotected  bram- 
bles lying  without  the  verge  of  the  plantation.  Upon  this  principle  acted  the  dying  man, 
whose  family  had  been  disturbed  by  domestic  contentions.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  calla 
his  children  around  him ;  he  orders  a  bundle  of  twigs  to  be  brought ;  he  has  them  untied ; 
he  gives  to  each  of  them  a  single  twig;  he  orders  them  to  be  broken,  and  It  Is  done  with 
facility ;  he  next  orders  the  twigs  to  be  united  In  a  bundle,  and  directs  each  of  them  to 
try  his  strength  upon  it.  They  shrink  from  the  task  as  Impossible.  *  Thus,  my  ohadren, 
(continued  the  old  man)  It  is  union  alone  that  can  render  you  secure  against  the  attempts 
of  your  enemies,  and  preserve  yon  In  that  state  of  happiness  which  I  wish  you  to  enjoy.' " 
-4>Me4  <f»  DfJStn434  of  Bird,  BamU  and  other;  tried  at  DrogAeda,  lTM,-0. 
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that  the  juries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  often  composed 
of  men  whose  feelings  of  humanity  and  religion  were  kept  under 
by  their  political  prejudices — that  they  had  already  foredoomed 
his  client  to  the  grave — that,  bringing  with  them  the  accumulated 
animoeities  of  past  centuries,  they  came  less  to  try  the  prisoner 
than  to  justify  themselves,  and  make  their  verdict  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation upon  the  politics  of  their  party.*'  To  make  an  impression 
upon  such  men,  he  had  to  awaken  their  dormant  sympathies  by 
reiterated  statements  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  religion : 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  eternal  fears,  his  object  being  fre- 
quently, not  so  much  to  direct  their  minds  to  the  evidence  or  the 

*  The  fonoving  obserrations  of  Mr.  Gurran  will  gire  some  idea  of  the  Jories 
of  those  days :  he  is  addresing  a  Jury  impannelled  to  try  the  raliditj  of  a  chal- 
lenge:— 

**  This  is  no  common  period  In  the  history  of  the  vorld— they  are  no  ordinary  trans- 
actions that  are  now  passing  before  ns.  AU  Earope  is  shaken  to  its  centre ;  we  feel  Its 
force,  and  are  likely  to  be  InyoWed  In  Its  consequences.  There  Is  no  man  who  has  sense 
enoogh  to  be  conaeioos  of  his  own  existence,  who  ean  hold  himself  disengaged  and  uncon- 
cerned amidst  the  present  scenes ;  and,  to  hear  a  man  say  that  he  Is  unbiassed  and  nnpre- 
Jodlced,  Is  the  sorest  proof  that  he  Is  both.  Prejudice  is  the  cobweb  that  catches  rnlgar 
minds ;  bot  the  prc^Judices  of  the  present  day  float  in  the  npper  regions— they  entangle  tho 
lof^  heads — they  are  bowing  them  down— you  see  them  as  they  flutter,  and  hear  them  as 

they  boss.   Mr. has  become  a  very  public  and  a  very  active  man  ;  he  has  his  mind,  I 

doubt  not,  stored  with  the  most  useful  and  extensive  erudition— he  is  clothed  with  the  sacred 
office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel— he  Is  a  magistrate  of  the  county— he  is  employed  as  agent 
to  some  large  properties— he  is  reputably  connected,  and  universally  esteemed,  and  there- 
fore is  a  man  of  no  small  weight  and  consideration  In  this  country.  He  has  more  than  once 
positively  sworn  that  he  has  applied  to  the  high  sheriff— that  he  struck  off  no  names  bot 
those  that  wanted  freeholds  ;  but  to-day,  he  finds  that  freeholders  were  struck  off  by  his 
own  pen— he  tells  you,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen  triers,  with  equal  modesty  and  Ingenuity, 
tliat  he  has  made  a  mistake— he  returns  eighty-one  names  to  the  sheriff— he  receives 
blank  summonses,  fills  what  he  deems  convenient,  Ac.  Gracious  heaven  I  what  are  the 
courts  of  Justice?  what  is  trial  by  jury  ?  what  is  the  country  brought  to  f  Were  It  told 
in  the  courts  above— were  It  told  In  other  countries— were  it  told  In  Westminster  Hall,  thai 
such  a  man  was  permitted  to  return  nearly  one  half  of  the  grand  panel  of  the  coub^ 
from  one  particular  district,— a  district  under  severe  distress,— to  which  he  is  agent  and 
on  which,  with  the  authority  be  possesses,  he  is  able  to  bring  great  calamity  I  He  ascends 
the  pulpit  with  the  Gospel  of  benignity  and  peace— he  endeavours  to  impress  hfanself  and 
others  with  its  meek  and  holy  spirit :— he  descends— throws  off  the  purple— seises  the 
insurrection  act  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  whip  In  the  other— flies  by  night  and  by  day 
after  his  game ;  and,  with  his  heart  panting,  his  breath  exhausted,  and  his  belly  on  the 
ground  in  the  chase,  he  turns  round,  and  tells  you  that  hfs  mind  is  vnpr^odiced— that 
his  breast  Is  ftiU  of  softness  and  humanity.'*— 2>otOA  Atatut,  1796.-0. 
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law,  as  to  remind  them  of  the  Christian  duties;  and  even  in  those 
cases,  where  both  law  and  fact  were  upon  his  side,  and  where, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  boldly  demanded  an 
acquittal,  he  was  in  reality  labouring  to  extort  a  pardon. 

It  was  with  the  same  view  that  he  so  often  made  the  most  im- 
passioned appeals,  even  to  the  Bench,  when  he  saw  that  its  politi- 
cal feelings  were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  client  Thus,  upon 
the  trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  principal  witness  for  the  Crown, 
having  deposed  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Rowan  at  a  meeting  of 
United  Irishmen,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
his  evidence  upon  this  most  material  fact  having  been  impeached, 
the  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Clonmel),  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  ob- 
served, "  One  hundred  and  fifty  Volunteers,  or  United  Irishmen, 
and  not  one  comes  forward!  Many  of  them  would  have  been 
proud  to  assist  him  (the  traverser).  Their  silence  speaks  a  thour 
ecmd  times  mare  strongly  than  any  cavilling  upon  this  man^s  credit 
— the  silence  of  such  a  number  is  a  volume  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  prosecution,^^  *    Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  Mr.  Cur- 

*  This  passage  of  Lord  Clonmerg  charge  iraa  omitted,  and,  do  doubt,  designedly,  in  tfie 
original  edition  of  Hamilton  Rowan's  trial,  published  in  Dublin. — C. 

Lord  Clonmel,  for  manj  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  was  a  maa 
whose  mind  and  form  were  yerj  coarse.  He  had  risen  from  a  low  origin  to  great  wealth 
and  high  staUon,  but  never  looked  like  a  gentleman.  His  manners  were  coane.  His 
appearance  was  peculiar— his  face  was  the  color  of  the  scarlet  robe  which  he  wore,  aa 
Judge,  and  literally  "  flared  up  "  (so  rubicund  was  It)  when  he  got  into  a  passion,  which 
was  about  once  in  every  twenty  minutes.  He  and  Curran  did  not  agree.  At  the  bar, 
when  both  were  young,  they  had  had  several  wordy  contests,  in  which  Curran  sucoeeded. 
This  was  never  forgotten  by  his  opponent  when  a  Judge.  It  is  related  that  on  one  oeca> 
sion  the  noble  lord  was  so  pressed  both  by  the  argument,  the  eloquence,  and  the  wit  of 
Mr.  Curran,  that  he  lost  temper,  and  called  on  the  sheriffs  to  be  ready  to  take  any  <ttie 
into  arrest  who  would  be  found  so  contemptuously  presuming  to  fly  into  the  face  of  tha 
oourt.  Mr.  Curran,  perceiving  the  twittering  of  a  swallow  actively  in  pursuit  of  flies,  in 
his  turn  called  on  the  sheriirs  to  take  that  swallow  into  arrest,  for  it  was  guilty  of  con* 
tempt,  as  it  had  contemptuously  presumed  to^j/  in  ike  face  of  the  court.  The  ridicnle  of 
this,  and  the  peals  of  laughter  which  ensued,  closed  the  scene.  On  some  contested  ai^o- 
ment  in  the  Oourt  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Clonmel,  who  was  said  to  have  a  stronger  dach 
of  the  overbearing  than  of  the  brave,  stood  out  against  Mr.  Ourran  with  a  brow-beaUng 
vehemence,  and  showed  a  determination  to  have  things  entirely  \n  hU  own  way.  H« 
made  repeated  but  ineffectual  eflTorts  to  reduce  Mr.  Ourran,  or  (as  the  phrase  is  used)  to 
pot  htm  down.    He,  however,  wilhatood  all  the  violence  of  those  attempta,  and  ft* 
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ran,  ia  commenting  upon  those  expressions,  conld  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming,  "  I  never  before  heard  an  intimation  from  any  judge 
to  a  jury,  that  bad  evidence,  liable  to  any  and  every  exception, 
ought  to  receive  a  sanction  from  the  silence  of  the  party.  With 
anxiety  for  the  honour  and  religion  of  the  law,  I  demand  it  of 
you,  must  not  the  jury  have  understood  that  this  silence  was  evi- 
dence to  go  to  them  ?  Is  the  meaning  contained  in  the  expression 
*"  a  volume  of  evidence'  only  an  insinuation  ?  I  do  not  know  where 
any  man  could  be  safe — I  do  not  know  what  any  man  could  do  to 
screen  himself  from  prosecution — I  know  not  how  he  could  be 
secure,  even  when  he  was  at  prayers  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
that  he  was  not  passing  that  moment  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was 
to  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  some  crime  to  be  expiated 
to  society,  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty  or  of  his  life — I  do  not  know 
what  shall  become  of  the  subject,  if  the  jury  are  to  be  told  that 
the  silence  of  a  man  charged  is  *  a  volume  of  evidence  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime.'  Where  is  it  written  ?  I  know  there  is  a 
place  where  vulgar  phrensy  cries  out  that  the  public  instrument 
must  be  drenched  in  blood — where  defence  is  gagged,  and  the  de- 
voted wretch  must  perish.  But  even  there  the  victim  of  such 
tyranny  is  not  made  to  fill,  by  voluntary  silence,  the  defects  of  his 
accusation ;  for  his  tongue  is  tied,  and  therefore  no  advantage  is 
taken  of  him  by  construction :  it  cannot  be  there  said  that  his  not 
speaking  is  'a  volume  of  evidence'  to  prove  his  guilt"  After 
some  farther  observations,  he  thus  concluded  his  arguments: 
*^  You  are  standing  on  a  narrow  isthmus,  that  divides  the  great 
ocean  of  duration — on  the  one  side  of  the  past^  on  the  other  of  the 

CDoonnter  wu  upheld  with  all  Uijit  pusloii  could  nipply,  or  oonrago  hopo  to  extlngolih. 
Ur.  Curran  looked,  aud  lighted  up  all  the  fire  of  his  mighty  eye,  surreyed  hie  adrenary 
vlth  the  most  inteoM  and  Indignant  goowl,  rach  ae  would  have  pierced  through  all 
tapedimente ;  while  the  red  and  inflamed  countenance  of  the  Judge,  with  the  menace  and 
attitude  of  an  oyerwhdming  paiston,  Icindled  into  a  burning  blase.  With  a  firm,  calm, 
and  measured  tone,  Mr.  Ourran  addressed  him,  and  whilst  he  did  so,  he  seemed  armed 
wKh  the  bolt  of  heaven,  ready  to  hurl  destruction  on  his  Tictlm.  Kfter  some  prelude,  he 
eondnded  blM  address  in  these  words :  **noes  your  lordship  think  I  am  that  silly  dog  to 
hay  that  moott—i»  bay  thai  moon— which  I  am  not  able  to  extinguish  ?**— M. 

0 
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f  ature — ^a  ground  that,  while  you  yet  hear  me,  is  washed  from 
beneath  your  feet  Let  me  remind  you,  my  lords,  while  your  de- 
termination is  yet  in  your  power — dum  versatur  adhuc  intra  pene- 
tralia Vestm — ^that  on  the  ocean  of  the  fiiture  you  must  set  your 
judgment  afloat ;  and  future  ages  will  assume  the  same  authority 
which  you  have  assumed ;  posterity  will  feel  the  same  emotions 
which  you  hav^  felt,  when  your  little  hearts  have  beaten,  and 
your  infant  eyes  have  overflowed  at  reading  the  sad  story  of  the 
sutferings  of  a  Russel  or  a  Sydney." 

All  this  has  been  represented  as  very  strange,  and  even  absurd, 
by  those  who  would  not  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  necessity  whi(;h  it  imposed  upon  the  advocate  of  addressing 
the  passions  which  he  knew  to  be  actuating  his  hearers,  no  matter 
to  what  order  of  the  community  they  might  belong. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Catholic  bdanoipatloii^Mr.  Ourran  mores  an  addren  to  the  Throne  for  an  laqulrj  Into 
the  state  of  the  poor— Other  ParUamentary  qaeeUona— >lfr.  Ponsonhj*!  plan  of  Reform 
r^ected — Secession  of  Mr.  Curran  and  bis  frienda-^rr's  trlal~Fhiner^*s  trial— Fin- 
ney's Trial— The  informer,  James  O^Brien. 

[On  May  4,  1795,  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  Irish  Com- 
mons^  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill, 
which  had  been  introduced,  during  the  preceding  January,  under 
the  liberal  auspices  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  new  and  liberal 
Viceroy.  But  George  III.  was  determined  not  to  admit  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  the  enjojrment'  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
too  liberal  Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  Irish  Commons,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  being  a  fact,  had  liberally  voted 
large  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  then  raging  between  France 
and  England.  The  money  received,  the  Irish  Government  threw 
over  the  Catholics,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Emancipation 
Bill  was  lost — there  being  155  votes  against  and  84  for  it.  Mr. 
Cnnran  supported  the  measure,  and  defended  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.] 

In  May,  1795,  Mr.  Curran  moved  an  address  to  the  throne 
upon  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
the  misconduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  their  government  of 
Ireland.  It  was  not  expected,  by  the  opposition,  that  this  motion 
would  be  carried :  their  object  in  bringing  it  forward  was  merely 
to  leave  a  record  of  their  opinions  upon  the  subjects  contained  in 
the  address.*    Mr.  Curran  prefaced  his  motion  by  a  long  speech, 

*  This  address,  after  a  few  pretetory  claoses  stating  the  attachment  of  the  Oommons  to 
bis  Majesty's  person,  and  the  monarchical  fbrra  of  government,  and  their  late  eztraordl* 
nary  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  present  most  eyentftil  war,  proceeds-^ 

That  we  were  the  more  induced  to  this,  from  a  seat  for  his  M^lestyl  serrlea,  and  an 
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in  the  course  of  ivliich  he  emphatically  warned  the  House  of  the 
dangers  that  impended  over  the  public  tranquillity ;  but  upon  this, 
as  upon  many  former  occasions,  his  predictions  were  disregarded. 
^  I  know,''  said  he,  ^^  that  this  is  not  a  time  when  the  passions  of 
the  public  ought  to  be  inflamed ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  inflame  them 
{murmurs  from  the  other  side  of  the  House).  Yes,  I  speak  not  to 
inflame ;  but  I  address  you  in  order  to  allay  the  fever  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  If  I  had  power  to  warn  you,  I  would  exert  that  power 
in  order  to  diminish  the  public  ferment — ^in  order  to  show  the 


attachment  to  Great  Britain ;  hot  aooompanled  with  an  expectation  that  onr  eztraordl- 
narj  grante  would  be  Jnstifled  to  our  conitltuenta  by  a  reform,  under  a  patriot  Tlcerojr, 
of  the  Tarlotts  and  manifold  abuset  that  had  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  GoTernment ;  a  reformation  which  we  ooncelred,  in  the  present  times,  and  nnder 
each  an  increase  of  debt  and  taxes,  indispensable,  and  which  we  do,  therefore,  meat 
humbly  persist  to  implore  and  expect. 

That,  after  the  supply  was  granted  and  the  force  roted,  and  whQst  the  chief  goremor, 
possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  approbation  of  all 
the  people,  was  reforming  abuses,  and  putting  the  country  (n  a  state  of  defence,  he  waa 
suddenly  and  prematurely  recalled,  and  our  unparalleled  efforts  for  the  support  of  his 
MaJaty  answered  by  the  strongest  marks  of  the  resentment  of  his  ministers. 

niat,  in  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding,  the  business  of  Gorernment  was  inter- 
rupted, the  defence  of  the  country  suspended,  the  unanimity  which  liad  under  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  existed  converted  into  Just  complaint  and  remonstrance,  and  tiie  eneiu, 
coniidence,  and  seal  of  the  nation,  so  loudly  called  for  by  hisM&Jestj*s  mlniatera,  wwrei 
by  the  conduct  of  those  yery  ministers  themselves,  materially  affected. 

That  these,  their  late  proceedings,  aggravated  their  past  system;  in  oomplalntng  of 
which,  we  particularly  refer  to  the  notorious  trafto  of  honours— to  the  removal  oi  tha 
troops  contrary  to  the  law,  and  In  total  disregard  of  the  solemn  compact  with  the  natioa 
and  safety  of  the  realm— to  the  orimlnal  conduct  of  Government  respecting  the  Irish 
army— to  the  disbursements  of  sums  of  money,  without  account  or  anthortly— to  the 
Improvident  grant  of  reversions,  at  the  expense  of  his  Msjesty's  interest,  sacrifloed,  for 
the  emolument  of  his  servants,  to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  both  coun- 
tries, towards  his  Protestant  and  OathoUo  sul^ects  of  Ireland,  alternately  practising  <a 
their  passions,  exeitlng  their  hopes,  and  procuring  their  disappointment 

That,  convinced  by  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  under  his  Maiesly*s  reign  that 
the  grievances  of  which  we  complain  are  as  unknown  to  his  Majesty  as  abhorrent  flrom 
his  paternal  and  royal  disposition. 

We,  his  Oommons  of  Ireland,  beg  leave  to  lay  ourselves  at  his  feet,  and,  with  all 
humility  to  his  Majesty,  to  prefer,  on  our  part,  and  on  the  part  of  our  constituents,  this 
our  Just  and  necessary  remonstrance  against  the  conduct  of  his  ministers ;  and  to 
Implore  his  MiO««ty  that  he  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  his  commands  upon  Ul 
minister  to  second  the  seal  of  his  Irish  Parliament  in  his  Msjesty'a  BerTiees,by  manlfeaV 
lag  In  Ihtore  to  the  people  of  Ireland  due  regard  and  attention. 
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people  that  they  have  more  security  in  your  wannth  than  they 
can  have  in  their  own  heat — that  the  ardour  of  your  honest  zeal 
may  be  a  salutary  ventilator  to  the  ferment  of  your  country — ^in 
order  that  you  may  take  the  people  out  of  their  own  hands,  and 
bring  them  within  your  guidance.  Trust  me,  at  this  momentous 
crLds,  a  firm  and  tempered  sensibility  of  injury  would  be  equally 
honourable  to  yourselves  and  beneficial  to  the  nation :  trust  me, 
i(  at  a  time  when  every  little  stream  is  swollen  into  a  torrent,  we 
alone  should  be  found  to  exhibit  a  smooth,  and  listless,  and  frozen 
surfece,  the  folly  of  the  people  may  be  tempted  to  walk  across  us ; 
and,  whether  they  should  suppose  they  were  only  walking  upon 
ice,  or  treading  upon  corruption,  the  rashness  of  the  experiment 
might  be  fatal  to  us  all.^' 

[He  said  that  the  abuses  and  grievances  which  afflicted  Ireland 
were  'Hhe  sale  of  the  honours  of  the  peerage;  the  open  and 
avowed  sale,  for  money,  of  the  peerage,  to  any  man  rich  and 
shameless  enough  to  be  a  purchaser."  Such  a  course,  he  said, 
depraved  the  Commons,  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  Lords,  poi- 
soned the  sources  of  legislation  and  the  fountains  of  justice,  and 
annihilated  the  very  idea  of  public  honour  and  public  integrity — 
but  all  this  had  been  done  by  the  government  of  Lord  Westmor- 
land. Next  was  the  depriving  Ireland  of  troops,  when  the  enemy 
was  at  the  gate,  and  the  breach  of  the  compact  to  maintain  12,000 
soldiers  in  Ireland,  might  have  been  the  loss  of  the  island.  Then 
came  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money.  There  was  the 
abuse  of  patronage — every  office  of  value,  of  which  a  reversion 
could  be  granted,  having  been  so  disposed  of  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  There  was  the  injustice  of  neglecting,  refusing,  delaying 
relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lastly,  there  were  the  restraints 
upon  Irish  Commerce. 

This  was  a  full  budget  Curran  moved  the  address,  Grattan 
seconded,  and  Ponsonby  supported  it.  The  Government  moved 
and  carried  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  thus  the  addrees 
\  not  even  put  to  the  vote.] 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Ciirran  moved 
**  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,"  to  whose  wretchedness  be 
attributed  the  prevailing  discontents;   but  his  motion  was,  as  I 

usual,  "  suffocated  by  the  question  of  adjournment."     He  also  dis-  i 

tinguished  himself  by  his  support  of  Mr.  Grattan's  amendments  | 

to  the  addresses  in  this  year,  by  his  exertions  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  his  opposition  to  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act. 

[In  December,  1796,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  in  the  Court  at 
Dublin,  as  counsel  for  James  Weldon,  charged  with  high  treason. 
His  client  had  been  one  of  the  "Dublin  Defenders,"  and  was 
charged  not  only  with  associating  with  traitors  unknown,  to  assist 
the  French,  the  public  enemies  of  the  Crown,  but  with  associating 
with  the  Defenders  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  with 
corrupting  one  William  Lawler  to  become  a  Defender.  The 
chief  evidence  for  the  Crown  was  this  Lawler,  whose  testimony 
Mr.  Curran  cut  up  into  tatters,  besides  giving  proof  that  he  was 
not  credible.  Weldon  was  convicted  and  hanged ;  though  Leary, 
another  prisoner,  was  acquitted,  under  precisely  similar  facts  I 

Some  more  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Curran's  last  year  of  Par- 
liamentary life  appears  required  here.  In  February,  1796,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  he  supported  G rattan's  unsuccessful 
motion  that  Justice  Chamberlain  and  Baron  Smith,  the  judges 
who  had  gone  circuit  in  the  disturbed  districts,  should  first  be 
examined,  to  open  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates.  In  the  same  month,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  strongly  opposed 
the  Insurrection  Act,  which  gave  magistrates  the  arbitrary  power 
of  transportation,  describing  it  as  "  a  bill  for  the  rich  and  agaimt 
the  poor,"  constituting  poverty  a  crime,  and  leaving  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  wealth  to  apportion  the  punishment 

In  October,  1796,  when  the  French  were  preparing  Hoche's 
expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Government 
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reoommended  union  as  a  means  of  strength,  Grattan  moved  that 
unanimily  could  best  be  obtained  by  enacting  such  laws  as  would 
secure  to  all  of  the  King's  subjects  "  the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  the  Constitution,  without  distinction  of  religion.''  Mr.  Curran 
was  ammig  those  who  supported  this  liberal  view.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  contained  many  truths,  well  put  "•  Believe  me.  Sir," 
he  said,  ^^  an  invader  can  look  for  nothing  but  certain  destruction 
when  he  is  opposed  by  the  wishes  and  passions  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  garrisons,  it  is  not  generals,  nor  armies,  upon  which  we  can 
repose  in  safety.  It  is  on  the  union  and  zeal  of  the  general  inha- 
bitants, removing  provisions,  discovering  designs,  marring  the 
projects,  and  hanging  on  the  retreats  of  an  enemy,  that  baffles 
and  defeats  him  more  than  any  regular  force  can  do."  In  all 
probability,  this  was  suggested  by  the  orator's  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  the 
troops  of  Great  Britain  were  discomfited.  Mr.  Curran  was  fond 
of  historic  studies,  and  had  warmly  sympathised  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  arduous  contest  for  national  independence. 

Another  passage  is  worthy  of  quotation,  as  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Ourran's  figurative  style.  Answering  the  remark  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  got  much,  and  ought  to  be  content,  he  said :  "  Why 
have  they  got  much  ?  is  it  from  the  Minister  ?  is  it  from  the  Par- 
liament which  threw  its  petition  over  its  bar  ?  No,  they  got  it  by 
the  great  revolution  of  human  affairs,  by  the  astonishing  march 
of  the  human  mind ;  a  march .  that  has  collected  too  much 
moment  on  its  advance  to  be  now  stopped  in  its  progress.  Tho 
bark  is  still  afloat,  it  is  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  liberties  of 
men ;  she  is  already  under  weigh — ^the  rower  may  faint,  or  the 
wind  may  sleep,  but  rely  upon  it,  she  has  ah*eady  acquired  an 
energy  of  advancement  that  will  support  her  course,  and  bring  her 
to  her  destination ;  rely  upon  it,  whether  much  or  littie  remains, 
it  is  now  vain  to  withhold  it ;  rely  upon  it,  you  may  as  well  stamp 
your  foot  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  its  revolution.  You 
cannot  stop  it  1  you  will  only  remain  a  silly  gnomon  upon  its  sur- 
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fiice  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  rotation,  until  you  ne  forced 
round  and  buried  in  tbe  shade  of  that  body,  whose  irrenstiUe 
course  you  would  endeavour  to  oppose." 

The  Attorney-General  moved  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  similar  to  what  had  been  enacted  when  f^igland  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion,  authorizing  the  Irish  Executive  to  take  up 
and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  practices.  Leave 
was  given,  the  bill  was  forthwith  presented,  read  a  first  and 
second  time  that  night  (Oct  13,  1796),  and  ordered  to  pass  into 
committee  the  next  day.  On  the  motion  that  it  be  committed,  a 
small  opposition  party,  headed  by  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  resisted 
the  measure.  Mr.  Curran,  commenting  on  the  haste  with  which  it 
had  progressed,  said :  ^  At  two  o'clock  in  the  momitag,  the  House 
was  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  at  five  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning,  the  bill  was 
read  a  first  time ;  and,  after  grave  and  tnature  deliberation,  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read,  and  was  accordingly  read  a  second 
time  at  ten  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning.  Its  principle  was 
then  fully  considered  and  approved  of;  and  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  two  in  the  morning,  it  was  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  I"  The  division  was  137  to  7,  and  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  was  suspended  accordingly. 

On  October  17th,  1796,  in  a  debate  on  Grattan's  motion  in 
fiivour  of  the  admission  to  seats  in  Parliament  (seconded  by 
George  Ponsonby,  and  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Government), 
Dr.  Duigenan,  a  polemical  and  political  intolerant  of  the  first 
(mud-and-)  water,  used  violent  and  ofiensive  language  against  the 
Catholics,  in  whose  communion  he  had  participated  in  his  youth. 
Mr.  Curran  replied  to  him,  and  said,  ^  He  has  abused  the  Catho- 
lics, he  has  abused  their  ancestors,  he  has  abused  the  merchants 
of  Ireland,  he  has  abused  Mr.  Burke,  he  has  abused  those  who 
yoted  for  the  order  of  the  day."  Mr.  Curran  then  described  his 
manner  and  matter  of  speaking — ^  that  confusion  of  history  and 
divinity,  and  civil  law  and  canon  law — ^that  rollicking  mixture  of 
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pontics  and  theology,  and  antiquity,  with  which  he  has  over- 
whehned  the  debate ;  for  the  havoc  and  carnage  he  has  made  of 
the  population  of  the  last  age,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  seemed 
determined  to  exterminate,  and  even  to  devour,  the  population  of 
this ;  and  which  urged  him,  after  tearing  and  gnawing  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Catholics,  to  spend  the  last  efforts  of  his  rage,  witli 
the  most  unrelenting  ferocity,  in  actually  gnawing  the  names.* 
In  truth,  sir,  I  felt  some  surprise,  and  some  regret,  when  I  heard 
him  describe  the  sceptre  of  lath,  and  the  tiara  of  straw,  and 
mimic  his  bedlamite  Emperor  and  Pope  with  such  relGued  and 
bappy  gesticulation,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  so  con- 
genial a  company."  Alluding  to  the  declaration  that  the  Catho- 
lics must  not  have  Emancipation,  because  they  demanded  it  with 
insolence,  Mr.  Curran  said,  ^  Suppose  that  assertion,  false  as  it  is 
in  fact,  to  be  true,  is  it  any  argument  with  a  public  assembly  that 
any  incivility  of  demand  can  cover  the  injustice  of  refusal! 
How  low  must  that  assembly  be  fallen,  which  can  suggest  as  an 
apology  for  the  refusal  of  an  incontestible  right,  the  answer  which 
a  bankrupt  buck  might  give  to  the  demand  of  his  tailor — ^he  will 
not  pay  the  bill,  because  '  the  rascal  had  dared  to  threaten  his 
honour.^ "  The  motion  in  feivour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
lost  by  143  to  19. 

On  January  6,  1797,  Mr.  Curran  strongly  joined  in  the  animad- 
versions of  the  Opposition  on  the  inactivity  of  the  British  navy, 
when  invasion  was  anticipated,  whereby  Hoche's  expedition  was 
within  an  ace  of  success.  When  the  French  fleet  were  in  Bantry 
Bay,  not  a  British  line-of-battle  ship  was  on  the  whole  course  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  A  few  weeks  later  (February  24th 
1797),  Curran  supported  an  address  for  the  increase  of  the  domestic 
army  of  Ireland,  especially  the  yeomanry  corps.    The  Ministerial 


•  Dr.  Datgenan*  who  ased  ezceaiiye  gesUonlAtlon,  and  loiiMtlmet  Uahed  himwif  into 
nch  a  race  aa  to  foam  at  th«  mouth,  had  such  a  peonllar  way  of  barking  oat  the  name  of 
Mr.  Keogh,  one  of  the  CaOiolic  leaden,  Oiat  Mr.  Oorran  Mid  it  was  a  eort  of  pronunola- 
tory  defamaUon.-«M. 
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party  reusted  the  proposition,  which  was  based  on  the  increasing 
power  of  France,  the  inability  or  inactivity  of  England  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  and  the  danger  of  Ireland  herself  Mr.  Ourran 
mentioned,  as  a  fact,  that  when  the  French  fleet  arrived  in 
Bantry,  there  were  not,  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  including 
Cork  (the  second  city  of  Ireland),  one  thousand  men  to  meet  the 
enemy  I 

In  February,  179Y,  Mr.  Ourran  also  spoke  on  Ponsonby's 
motion  of  censure  on  the  Irish  Ministry,  and  on  Vandeleur'a 
motion  for  an  Absentee  Tax.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  he 
went  rather  freely,  and  very  forcibly,  into  the  motion  of  censure 
for  disarming  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  on  the  preteirt  that 
*^  daring  and  horrid  outrages  ^  had  been  perpetrated  in  that  pro- 
vince. This,  in  eflfect,  was  declaring  the  inhabitants  generally  to 
be  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Government  had  obtained  a  great 
majority  in  the  Commons,  and  the  motion  was  defeated.  In 
truth,  by  this  time,  they  had  so  distributed  places,  pensions,  peer- 
ages, and  promises,  that  they  could  carry  or  defeat  any  and  eveiy 
motion  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament] 

''  His  last  parliamentary  effort  was  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  William 
Brabazon  Ponsonby's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform^*  which  inclu- 
ded Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Opposition  as  a  final  experiment  to  save  Ireland  from  the  horrors 
of  the  impending  rebellion.  By  the  late  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  it  had  appeared  that  extensive  associations  for  trea- 
sonable objects  existed  throughout  the  country :  the  Administrar 
tion  considered  that  force  alone  should  be  resorted  to— the  Oppo- 
sition were  as  decided  that  conciliation,  and  conciliation  alone, 
would  restore  tranquillity.  The  ostensible  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation :  the  Administra- 
tration  admitted  that  these  were  merely  pretexts,  and  that  revolu- 
tion was  the  real  though  covert  design ;  but  they  argued  ^  ihat 
the  House  ought  to  make  a  standi  and  say  that  rebellion  mtut  be 

•  lU7Uth,179T.-<J. 
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put  douniy  before  the  grievances  that  were  made  its  pretext  should 
be  even  discussed."  To  this  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gurran,  *^  if 
Reform  be  only  a  pretence,  and  separation  be  the  real  objects  of 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  confound  the  leaders  by  destroying 
the  pretext,  and  take  the  followers  to  yourselves.  You  say  they  are 
one  hundred  thousand ;  I  firmly  believe  they  are  three  times  the  num- 
ber ;  so  much  the  better  for  you.  If  these  seducers  can  attach  so 
many  followers  to  rebellion,  by  the  hope  of  reform  through  blood, 
how  much  more  readily  will  you  engage  them,  not  by  the  promise, 
but  the  possession,  and  without  blood."  ^  Reform  (he  continued) 
is  a  necessary  change  of  mildness  for  coercion :  the  latter  has 
been  tried,  and  what  is  its  success  ?  The  Convention  Bill  was 
passed  to  punish  the  meetings  at  Dungannon  and  those  of  the 
Catholics:  the  Government  considered  the  Catholic  concessions 
as  defeats  that  called  for  vengeance — and  cruelly  have  they 
avenged  them ;  but  did  that  act,  or  those  which  followed,  put 
down  those  meetings  ?  the  contrary  was  the  fact ;  it  most  foolishly 
concealed  them.  When  popular  discontents  are  abroad,  a  wise 
Government  should  put  them  in  an  hive  of  glass ;  you  hid  them. 
The  associations  at  first  were  small — the  earth  seemed  to  drink  it 
as  a  rivulet ;  but  it  only  disappeared  for  a  season :  a  thousand 
streams,  through  the  secret  windings  of  the  earth,  found  their 
way  to  one  source,  and  swelled  its  waters ;  until  at  last,  too  mighty 
to  be  contained,  it  burst  out  a  great  river,  fertilizing  by  its  exun- 
dations,  or  terrifjing  by  its  cataracts.  This  was  the  effect  of  your 
penal  code — ^it  swelled  sedition  into  rebellion.  What  else  could 
be  hoped  from  a  system  of  terrorism  f  Fear  is  the  most  transient 
of  all  the  passions — it  is  the  warning  that  nature  gives  for  self- 
preservation ;  but  when  safety  is  unattainable,  the  warning  must 
be  useless,  and  nature  does  not  therefore  give  it.  The  Adminis- 
tration mistook  the  quality  of  penal  laws :  they  were  sent  out  to 
abolish  conventicles ;  but  they  did  not  pass  the  threshold,  they  stood 
sentinels  at  the  gates.  You  thought  that  penal  laws,  like  great 
dogs,  would  wag  their  tails  to  their  masters,  and  bark  only  at 
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their  enemies :  you  were  mistaken ;  they  turn  and  devour  those  thej 
were  meant  to  protect,  and  were  harmless  where  they  were  intended 
to  destroy.  Gentlemen,  I  see,  laugh — I  see  they  affect  to  be  still 
very  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fear :  this  cannot  last ;  neither, 
while  it  does,  can  it  be  concealed :  the  feeble  glinunering  of  a 
forced  smile  is  a  light  that  makes  the  cheek  look  paler.  Trust  me, 
the  times  are  too  humanized  for  such  systems  of  government — 
humanity  wiU  not  execute  them ;  but  humanity  wHl  abhor  them, 
and  those  who  wished  to  rule  by  such  means.  We  hoped  much, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  meant  well  by  those  laws ;  but  they  have  miser- 
ably £Biled  us :  it  is  time  to  try  milder  methods.  You  have  tried 
to  force  the  people :  but  the  rage  of  your  penal  laws  was  a  storm 
that  only  drove  them  in  groups  to  shelter.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
therefore,  try  the  better  force  of  reason,  and  conciliate  them  by 
justice  and  humanity.  Neither  let  us  talk  of  innovation — ^tho 
progress  of  nature  is  no  innovation — ^the  increase  of  people,  ih^ 
growth  of  the  mind,  is  no  innovation,  unless  the  growth  of  our  mind 
lag  behind.  K  we  think  otherwise,  and  consider  it  an  innovation 
to  depart  from  the  folly  of  our  infancy,  we  should  come  here  in 
our  swaddling  clothes ;  we  should  not  innovate  upon  the  dress 
more  than  the  understanding  of  the  cradle. 

"  As  to  the  system  of  peace  now  proposed,  you  must  take  it  on 
its  principles;  they  are  simply  two — the  abolition  of  religious 
disabilities,  and  the  representation  of  the  people.  I  am  confident 
the  effects  would  be  every  thing  to  be  wished ;  the  present  alarm- 
ing discontent  will  vanish,  the  good  will  be  separated  from  the 
ill-intentioned ;  the  friends  of  mixed  government  in  Ireland  are 
many— every  sensible  man  must  see  that  it  gives  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rational  liberty,  if  the  people  have  their  due  place  in  the 
state.  This  system  would  make  us  invincible  against  a  foreign 
or  domestic  enemy;  it  would  make  the  empire  strong  at  thia 
important  crisis;  it  would  restore  to  us  liberty,  industry,  and 
peace,  which  f  am  satisfied  can  never  by  any  other  means  be 
r^tored.'' 
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Tlie  oomiflels  of  peace  and  conciliation  which  Mr.  Cuiran  and 
his  fiiends  now  proposed  to  the  Parliament  were  the  last  which 
they  had  to  offer;  and  finding  that  thej  were  to  be  rejected,  they 
reaolyed  to  take  no  farther  part  in  deliberations  where  their  inter- 
ference was  so  unavailing.  "'  I  agree  (said  Mr.  Corran,  in  conclu- 
sion) that  unanimity  at  this  time  is  indispensable ;  the  house  seems 
pretty  unanimous  for  force ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  bode  the  worst 
from  it :  I  shall  retire  from  a  scene  where  I  can  do  no  good,  and 
where  I  certainly  should  disturb  that  unanimity ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, go  without  a  parting  entreaty,  that  men  would  reflect  upon 
the  awful  responsibility  in  which  they  stand  to  their  country  and 
their  conscience,  before  they  set  an  example  to  the  people  of  aban- 
doning the  constitution  and  the  law,  and  resorting  to  the  terrible 
expedient  of  force." 
/Mr.  Grattan,  who  followed  Mr.  Curran,  concluded  his  speech  by 
amiouncing  the  same  intention : — '^  Your  system  is  perilous  indeed. 
I  speak  without  asperity ;  I  speak  without  resentment ;  I  speak, 
pwhaps,  my  delusion,  but  it  is  my  heartfelt  conviction ;  I  speak 
my  apprehension  for  the  immediate  state  of  our  liberty,  and  for 
the  ultimate  state  of  the  empire ;  I  see,  or  imagine  I  see,  in  this 
system,  every  thing  which  is  dangerous  to  both;  I  hope  I  am 
mistaken — at  least,  I  hope  I  exaggerate ;  possibly  I  may :  if  so,  I 
shall  acknowledge  my  error  with  more  satisfaction  than  is  usual 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  error.  I  cannot,  however,  banish  from 
my  memory  the  lesson  of  the  American  war,  and  yet  at  that  time 
the  English  Government  was  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  was 
poseessed  of  resources  comparatively  unbroken.  If  that  lesson 
has  no  effect  on  ministers,  surely  I  can  suggest  nothing  that  will. 
We  have  offered  you  our  measure — you  will  reject  it :  we  depre- 
cate yours — you  will  persevere ;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade 
or  to  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  duty,  we  shall  trouble 
you  no  more,  and  ctfter  this  day  shall  not  attend  the  ffouse  of 
Commons^ 
^  [The  Opposition  ceased  to  attend,  and  after  a  few  more  sittings 
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Parliament  was  adjourned  on  July  3,  1797.  In  England,  abont 
the  same  time,  Charles  James  Fox,  leader  of  ^*  His  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition," finding  his  party  invariably  in  a  minority,  declared  his 
intention  to  forbear  prosecuting  an  useless  attendance  in'Parlia- 
ment  In  1800,  however,  Fox  resumed  his  seat,  and  used  his 
most  strenuous  opposition  as  a  friend  of  Ireland,  to  the  Union. 
In  1799,  Mr.  Grattan  returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  a  short 
time,  to  oppose  the  Union.  Mr.  Ourran's  senatorial  life  closed 
with  his  secession  in  1797.] 

"  A  few  weeks  after  the  secession  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Grattan 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  upon  the  part  of  him- 
self and  the  other  members  of  the  minority,  to  explain  their  mo- 
tives in  taking  that  step.  This  letter,  besides  being  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  writer's  genius,  is  an  important  historical  docu- 
ment, and  when  confronted  with  the  reports  of  secret  committees 
and  similar  official  statements,  will  show  what  an  imperfect  idea 
they  convey  of  the  real  condition  of  the  times. 

TRIAL   OF   MR.   PETER   FINNERTT. 

Mr.  Ourran's  next  great  professional  exertion  was  in  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Finnerty,  who  was  tried  in  December,  1797,  for  a  libel  on 
the  Government  and  person  of  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Camden).  The 
subject  of  the  libel  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  person  named 
^William  Orr,  which  had  taken  place  a  little  before.  Orr,  who  had 
been  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was  arraigned  on  an 
indictment  framed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  for  administering 
unlawful  oaths,  and  convicted.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  made,  in  the  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Curran,  who  was  his 
leading  counsel,  is  said  to  have  displayed  as  much  legal  ability 
and  affecting  eloquence  as  upon  any  occasion  of  his  life.  This 
argument  is  so  imperfectly  reported  as  to  be  unworthy  of  insertion. 
It  contains,  however,  one  striking  example  of  that  peculiar  idiom 
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in  which  be  discussed  the  most  technical  questions ;  in  contending 
that  the  act  under  which  his  client  was  tried  had  expired,  he 
ohserves :  ""  The  mind  of  the  judge  is  the  repository  of  the  law  that 
does  exist,  not  of  the  law  that  did  exist ;  nor  does  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  our  law  recognize  so  disgraceful  an  office  as  that  of  a 
judge  becoming  a  sort  of  administrator  to  a  dead  statute,  and  col- 
lectinp  the  debts  of  blood  that  were  due  to  it  in  its  lifetime,^ 

Another  of  his  arguments  for  arresting  the  judgment  was,  ^^  that 
the  state  had  no  right  to  wage  a  piratical  war  against  the  subject 
under  fiilse  colours:'^ — ^that  Orr's  offence  (supposing  the  informer 
who  gave  evidence  against  him  to  have  sworn  truly)  amounted  to 
high  treason,  and  that  he  should  therefore  have  been  indicted 
under  the  constitutional  statute  relating  to  that  crime,  from  which 
the  accused  derive  so  many  privileges  of  defence.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  some  readers,  that  when  acts  of  high  treason 
are  made  merely /4?^ony  by  a  particular  statute,  the  persons  under 
trial  lose,  among  other  advantages,  the  benefit  of  their  counsePs 
address  to  the  jury,  to  which,  had  they  been  indicted  for  high 
treason,  they  would  have  been  entitled.*  Upon  such  occasions, 
when  Mr.  Curran,  in  addressing  the  Court  upon  questions  of  law, 
happened  to  let  fall  any  observations  upon  the  general  merits  of 
the  case,  he  had  to. sustain  the  reproach  of  "  attempting  to  insmt^ 
ate  a  speech  to  the  jury." 

But  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing ;  his  legal  objections  were 
overruled  by  the  Bench  ;^  and  in  answer  to  what  he  had  addressed ' 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Court,  the  presiding  judge,  Lord  Yelverton, 
from  whose  mind  classical  associations  were  never  absent,  adverted 
to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  where, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  attempted  by  the  Patri- 
cians  to  restore  royalty ;  and  the  argument  made  use  of  was,  ^  that 
a  government  by  laws  was  stern  and  cruel,  inasmuch  as  laws  had 
neither  hearts  to  feel,  nor  ears  to  hear ;  whereas  government  by 
idngs  was  merciful,  inasmuch  as  the  sources  of  humanity  and 
*  Ihe  law  and  pnctloa  have  been  altered  since  this  wai  written.— M. 
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tenderness  were  open  to  entreaty."*  ^  For  my  part,"  added  his 
Lordship,  ^*I  am  acting  nnder  a  government  hy  laws,  and  am 
bound  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  law,  which  has  neither  feeling  nor 
passions." 

But  this  excellent  and  feeling  judge  soon  showed  how  little  of 
legal  insensibility  belonged  to  his  own  nature.  When  he  came  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  he  was  so  affected 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  and  the  fatal  words  were  no  sooner  con- 
cluded than  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  sinking  his  head  between  hia 
hands,  continued  for  many  minutes  in  that  attitude  of  honourable 
emotion. 

The  prisoner  was  recommended  to  the  jury  for  mercy,  but,  after 
receiving  no  less  than  three  respites,  was  finally  executed.f  He 
died  protesting  his  innocence ;  and  though  such  a  declaration  be 
very  doubtful  evidence  of  the  fact  (for  who,  about  to  suffer  for  a 
political  crime,  would  not  prefer  to  be  remembered  as  a  martyr  I), 
still  there  were,  in.  the  case  of  Orr,  some  corroborating  circum- 
stances which  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  disregarded.  His  previous  life  and  character 
had  been  irreproachable :  subsequent  to  his  trial,  it  appeared  that 
the  informer,  upon  whose  evidence  he  had  been  convicted,  bad, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  perjured  himself  on  a  former 

*  Regem  homlnem  ene,  a  qao  impetres  ubi  Jus,  abl  Injurf  a  opos  «it  etie  gratia  locum, 
ttse  benefido,  et  iraael  et  Ignoicere  pone— toter  amlcum  atqae  inlmicum  dtocrimcn 
BOMO.  L«gea  rem  lardam,  Inexorabllem  mm,  ■alabriorem  ndioreinqae  tao|d,  quam 
potent! — ^nlhU  lazamentl  nee  Teniae  habere,  si  modnm  excesserto.— 7\tt.  Xiv.  lib.  S. — ^Lord 
Telrerton  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  classical  scholars  of  his  Ume. 
An  nnflnlshed  translation  of  Llvy  (his  fkronrite  historian)  remains  among  his  papera. — OL 

[A  lawyer  pleading  before  Lord  Avonmore,  having  lo  oppose  some  principles  urged 
against  him  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Blackstone,  treated  tho  works  of  that  great  com- 
mentator in  terms  of  disrespect;  at  which  Lord  Avonmore  was  so  proroked  that  ha 
Instantly  burst  forth  into  the  following  beautlAil  compliment  to  that  eminent  writer : "  Ho 
first  gave  to  the  law  the  air  of  science ;  he  found  it  a  skeleton,  and  clothed  it  with  flesht 
colour,  and  complexion ;  he  embraced  the  cold  statue,  and  by  his  touch  It  grew  into  life, 
seose,  and  beauty.  His  great  works  iurrire  the  Tagaries  which  pass  through  the  erode 
minds  of  each  giddy  innovator,  and  which  evevy  packet  importa  in  the  form  of  a  Vtm 
paper  report."— M.] 

tOnOetoberU,im.-M. 
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oocasioii,  and  had  been,  in  other  pardculan,  a  person  of  infiunons 
oondnct  and  reputation ;  but  above  all,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  verdict  was  found  against  Orr  pointed  him  out,  if  not 
aa  an  object  constitutionally  entitled  to  mercy,  at  least  as  one  to 
whom  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  salutary  mildness  to  have 
tetended  it  The  jury  had  continued  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  six  on  the  following  morning  considering  their  ver- 
dict ;  in  the  interval,  spirituous  liquor  had  been  introduced  into 
the  jury-room,  and  intimidation  used  to  such  as  hesitated  to  con« 
our  with  the  majority.  To  these  latter  fiicts  two  of  the  jury  made 
a  solemn  affidavit  in  open  court,  before  the  judge  who  tried  the 
oause. 

Upon  these  proceedings,  a  very  severe  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Viceroy  appeared  in  the  ^  Press"  newspaper,  of  which  Mr. 
Finnerty  was  ^e  publisher ;  and  the  letter  being  deemed  a  libel^ 
the  publisher  was  brought  to  immediate  trial. 

Mr.  Curran's  address  to  the  jury  in  this  case  must  be  con* 
aidered,  if  not  the  finest,  at  least  the  most  surprising  specimen  of 
hia  oratorical  powers.  He  had  had  no  time  for  preparation ;  it 
was  not  till  a  few  minutes  before  the  cause  commenced  that  his 
brief  was  handed  to  him.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial  he 
had  occasion  to  speak  at  unusual  length  to  questions  of  law  that 
arose  upon  the  evidence ;  so  that  his  speech  to  the  jury  could 
necessarily  be  no  other  than  a  sudden  extemporaneous  exertion : 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  secret  and  not  unjustifiable  feeling  of  pride 
at  having  so  acquitted  himself  upon  such  an  emergency  that 
inclined  his  own  mind  to  prefer  this  to  any  of  his  other  efforts. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  scenes  which  attended 
and  followed  the  trial  of  William  Orr : 

^  Let  me  beg  of  you  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
you  had  been  the  writer  of  this  strong  and  severe  animadversion 
upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  you  had  been  the  witness  of 
that  lamentable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  catastrophe;  let  me 
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suppose  that  you  had  known  the  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was 
apprehended — the  charge  of  objuring  that  bigotr]^  which  had  torn 
and  disgraced  his  country,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple to  their  place  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  binding  himself 
never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  that  enterprise ; 
that  you  had  seen  him'  upon  that  charge  torn  from  his  industry 
and  confined  in  a  gaol ;  that,  through  the  slow  and  lingering  pro- 
gress of  twelve  tedious  months,  you  had  seen  him  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and  of  his  own 
limbs ;  that,  day  after  day,  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive, 
cheered  by  no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family  or  the  clanking 
of  his  chains ;  that  you  had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial ; 
that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing  against 
his  life ;  that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and  worn  out,  and  terri- 
fied jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death ;  that  you  had  seen  the  same 
jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had  brought  back  their 
reason,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  humanity  of  the  Bench, 
and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the  ('rown  might  save  their  characters 
from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary  crime,  their  consciences  from 
the  torture  of  eternal  self-condenmation,  and  their  souls  from  the 
indehble  stain  of  innocent  blood.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had 
seen  the  respite  given,  and  the  contrite  and  honest  recommenda- 
tion transmitted  to  that  seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to  dwell : 
that  new  and  before  unheard-of  crimes  are  discovered  against  the 
informer;  that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent;  that  a  new 
respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner ;  that  time  is  taken  to  see  '  whether 
mercy  could  be  extended  or  not;'  that  after  that  period  of  linger^ 
ing  deUberation  had  passed,  a  third  respite  is  transmitted ;  that 
the  unhappy  captive  himself  feeb  the  cheering  hope  of  being 
restored  to  a  family  that  he  had  adored,  to  a  character  that  he 
had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he  had  ever  loved ;  that 
you  had  seen  his  wife  and  his  children  upon  their  knees,  giving 
those  tears  to  gratitude  which  their  locked  and  frozen  hearts  had 
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refined  to  aogaish  and  despair,  and  imploring  the  blessings  of- 
eternal  Providence  upon  his  head  who  had  graciously  spared  the 
Mher  and  restored  him  to  his  children : 

^Alas! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  no  more  shall  he  behold, 
Kor  friends,  nor  aacred  home !' 

"  Often  did  the  weary  dove  return  to  the  window  of  his  little 
ark ;  but  the  olive  leaf  was  to  him  no  sign  that  the  waters  had 
subsided.  No  seraph  Mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him 
forth  to  light  and  life ;  but  the  minister  of  Death  hurries  him  to 
the  scene  of  suffering  and  of  shame :  where,  unmoved  by  the 
hostile  array  of  artillery  and  armed  men  collected  together  to 
secure  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

**  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the  public 
ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language 
would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  ? 
Would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified  complaint  ? 
Would  you  have  checked  your  feelings  to  search  for  courtly  and 
gaudy  language?  Would  you  have  been  mean  enough — but  I 
entreat  your  pardon :  I  have  already  told  you  I  do  not  think 
meanly  of  you.  Had  I  thought  so  meanly  of  you,  I  could  not 
suffer  my  mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it  has  done:  had  I 
thought  you  that  base  and  servile  instniment,  attuned  by  hope 
and  fear  into  discord  and  falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no 
groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or  honour 
could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you  I  should  have  scorned  to 
fling  my  hand  across  it ;  I  should  have  left  it  to  a  fitter  minstrel ; 
if  I  do  not^  therefore,  grossly  err  in  my  opinion  of  you,  you  could 
invent  no  language  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  that  must  not  lag 
behind  the  rapidity  of  your  feelings,  and  that  must  not  disgrace 
those  feelings  if  it  attempted  to  describe  them." 
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The  distracted  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  unfortunate  period, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  description.  To  the  general 
reader  of  Mr.  Gurran's  speeches,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  so 
painful  a  theme  must  diminish  their  attractions ;  but  it  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  his  subjects  to  be  omitted ;  and  as  has 
been  previously  remarked,  the  scenes  which  he  daily  witnessed 
had  so  sensible  an  influence  upon  the  style  of  his  addresses  to 
juries,  that  some  advertence  to  them  here  becomes  indispensable. 

''The  learned  counsel  has  asserted  that  the  paper  which  he 
prosecutes  is  only  part  of  a  system  formed  to  misrepresent  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  conduct  of  its  government.  Do  you  not 
therefore  discover  that  his  object  is  to  procure  a  verdict  to  sanc- 
tion the  parliaments  of  both  countries  in  refusing  an  inquiry  into 
your  grievances  ?  Let  me  ask  you  then,  are  you  prepared  to  say, 
upon  your  oath,  that  those  measures  of  coercion  which  are  daily 
practised,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  continued ! 
It  is  not  upon  Finnerty  you  are  sitting  in  judgment ;  but  you  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  more  than  half  of  Ireland.  You  are  to  say  that  it  is  a  foul  pro- 
ceeding to  condenm  the  Government  of  Ireland ;  that  is  a  foul 
act,  founded  in  foul  motives,  and  originating  in  falsehood  and 
sedition ;  that  it  is  an  attack  upon  a  government  under  which  the 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy ;  that  justice  is  administered  with 
mercy ;  that  the  statements  made  in  Great  Britain  are  fidse — ^are 
the  efiiisions  of  party  or  of  discontent ;  that  all  is  mildness  and 
tranquillity ;  that  there  are  no  burnings — no  transportations ;  that 
you  never  travel  by  the  light  of  conflagrations ;  that  the  jails  are 
not  crowded  month  after  month,  from  which  prisoners  are  taken 
out)  not  for  trial,  but  for  embarkation  I  These  are  the  questions 
upon  which,  I  say,  you  must  virtually  decide.  It  is  vain  that  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  may  tell  you  that  I  am  misrepresenting  the 
case;  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  raise  false  fears,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  your  passions ;  that  the  question  is,  whether  this 
paper  be  a  libel  or  not^  and  that  the  circumstaxices  of  the  country 
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have  noUiing  to  do  with  it.  Such  asaertioiis  must  be  in  vain ; 
the  statement  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  has  forced  the  intro- 
duction of  those  important  topics ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  own 
hearts  whether  the  country  is  misrepresented,  and  whether  the 
Government  is  misrepresented.  I  tell  you  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr  or  Mr.  Finnerty  that 
your  verdict  \s  now  sought ;  you  are  called  upon,  on  your  oaths, 
to  say  that  the  Government  is  wise  and  merciful ;  the  people 
j^rosperous  and  happy ;  that  military  law  ought  to  be  continued ; 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your  advocates 
in  either  country  are  libellous  and  false.  I  tell  you,  these  are  the 
questions ;  and  I  ask  you,  if  you  can  have  the  front  to  give  the 
expected  answer  in  the  face  of  a  community  who  know  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  you  do.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  could  reconcile 
with  such  a  verdict,  liie  gaols^  the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  confla- 
grations, the  murders,  the  proclamatioDs,  that  we  hear  of  every 
day  in  the  streets,  and  see  every  day  in  the  country  ?  What  are 
the  processions  of  the  learned  counsel  himself^  circuit  after  circuit? 
Merciful  God !  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall  you 
find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  this  land  ?  You  may  find  him 
perhaps  in  gaol,  the  only  place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said  of 
ordinary  habitation !  If  you  do  not  find  him  there,  you  may  see 
him  flying  with  his  family  from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling — 
lighted  to  his  dungeon  by  the  conflagration  of  his  hovel ;  or  you 
may  find  his  bones  bleaching  on  the  green  fields  of  his  country ; 
or  you  may  find  him  tossing  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  and  ming- 
ling his  groans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  prosecutors, 
that  drift  him  to  a  retumless  distance  from  his  &mily  and  his 
home,  without  charge,  or  trial  or  sentence.  Is  this  a  foul  misre- 
presentation ?  Or  can  you,  with  these  facts  ringing  in  your  ears, 
and  staring  in  your  face,  say,  upon  your  oaths,  they  do  not  exist  ? 
You  are  called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of  honour, 
to  deny  the  sufferings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the 
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profiecution  that  tramples  you  under  foot.  Oentlemen,  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  speak  of  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  though 
familiarized  as  I  have  been  to  them,  'when  I  come  to  speak  of 
them,  my  power  fails  me,  my  voice  dies  within  me ;  I  am  not 
able  to  call  upon  you :  it  is  now  I  ought  to  have  strength ;  it  ia 
now  I  ought  to  have  energy  and  voice,  but  I  have  none ;  I  am 
like  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  country,  perhaps  like  you.  This 
is  the  time  in  which  I  ought  to  speak,  if  I  can,  or  be  dumb  forever ; 
in  which,  if  you  do  not  speak  as  you  ought — you  ought  to  be 
dumb  forever." 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  comment  upon  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lication under  trial,  which  stated  that  informers  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hopes  of  remuneration — "  Is  that,"  said  he,  "  a  foui 
assertion  ?  or  will  you,  upon  your  oaths,  say  to  the  sister  country, 
that  there  are  no  such  abominable  instruments  of  destruction  as 
informers  used  in  the  state  prosecutions  in  Ireland  ?  Let  me 
honestly  ask  you,  what  do  you  feel  when  in  my  hearing — when, 
in  the  face  of  this  audience,  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict 
that  every  man  of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  know,  by  the  testimony 
of  your  own  eyes,  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely  false  ?  I  speak  not 
now  of  the  public  proclamations  for  informers  with  a  promise  of 
secrecy  and  extravagant  reward.  I  speak  not  of  those  unfortunate 
wretches,  who  have  been  so  often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the 
dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory — I  speak  of  what  your 
own  eyes  have  seen,  day  after  day,  during  the  course  of  this  com- 
mission, while  you  attended  this  court — the  number  of  horrid 
miscreants  who  acknowledged,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  seat  of  government — ^from  the  very  chambers  of 
the  Castle  (where  they  had  been  worked  upon,  by  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  hopes  of  compensation,  to  give  evidence  against 
their  fellows)  that  the  mild,  the  wholesome,  and  merciful  councils 
of  this  Government  are  holden  over  those  catacombs  of  living 
death,  where  the  wi*etch,  that  is  burned  a  man^  lies  till  his  heart 
has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  witn^i.    Is 
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this  a  piclore  created  hj  an  hag-ridden  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Hare 
you  not  seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from  that  tomb,  make  bis 
appearance  upon  your  table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  both  t  Have  you  not  marked,  vfhen 
he  entered,  how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his 
approach !  Have  you  not  seen  how  the  human  heart  bowed  to 
the  awful  supremacy  of  his  power,  in  the  undissembled  homage 
of  deferential  horror  ?  How  his  glance,  like  the  lightning  of 
HeaTen,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused,  and  mark  it  for 
the  grave,  while  his  voice  warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 
death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can  escape,  no  art  elude,  no 
force  resist,  no  antidote  prevent  ?  There  was  an  antidote — a  juror's 
oath !  But  even  that  adamantine  chain,  which  bound  the  inte 
grity  of  man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  molten 
in  the  breath  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  infofmer.  Con- 
science swings  from  her  moorings ;  the  appalled  and  affrighted 
juror  speaks  what  his  soul  abhors,  and  consults  his  own  safety  in 
the  surrender  of  the  victim — 

et  qnic  sibi  qaisqne  timebat 

Uolus  in  miserl  ezitiam  couversa  tulere. 

Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  justice,  even  as  the 
devil  has  been  worshipped  by  Pagans  and  savages — even  so  in 
this  wicked  country,  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial  idolatry 
— even  so  is  he  soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groans — even  so 
is  he  placated  and  incensed  by  the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices." 

It  is  some  relief  to  turn  from  these  descriptions  (the  truth  of 
which  any  who  may  doubt  it,  will  find  authenticated  by  the  his- 
torian), to  the  attestation  which  the  advocate  bore  (and  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  bear)  to  the  honourable  and  dignified  demea- 
nour of  a  presiding  judge.*     "You  are  upon  a  great  forward 

*  The  Hon.  Winiam  nownet.— 0.   [Downes  was  a  dull  and  prosy  man  of  great  bolk,  with 
en  laomenae  fkce  termlnaUng  in  a  great  doable  chin,  like  a  gigantic  dewlap,— Corran  said, 
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grotmd,  with  the  people  at  jour  back,  and  the  Goyemmeiit  in 
your  front  Tou  have  neither  the  disadvantages  nor  the  excuses 
of  juries  a  century  ago.  No,  thank  God !  never  was  there  a 
stronger  characteristic  distinction  between  those  times,  upon  which 
no  man  can  reflect  without  horror,  and  the  present  ^  You  have 
seen  this  trial  conducted  with  mildness  and  patience  by  the  court 
We  have  now  no  Jefferies,  with  scurvy  and  vulgar  conceits,  to 
browbeat  the  prisoner  and  perplex  his  counsel.  Such  has  been 
the  improvement  of  manners,  and  so  calm  the  confidence  of 
integrity,  that  during  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  the  judges 
sit  quietly,  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  situation,  by 
bearing,  with  a  mild  and  merciful  patience,  the  little  extravagan- 
cies of  the  bar,  as  you  should  bear  with  the  little  extravagancies 
of  the  press.  Let  me  then  turn  your  eyes  to  that  pattern  of 
mildness  in  the  bench.  The  press  is  your  advocate ;  bear  with 
its  excess,  bear  with  everything  but  its  bad  intention.  If  it  comes 
as  a  villanous  slanderer,  treat  it  as  such ;  but  if  it  endeavour  to 
to  raise  the  honour  and  glory  of  your  country,  remember  that 
you  reduce  its  power  to  a  nonentity,  if  you  stop  its  animadver- 
sions upon  public  measures.  You  should  not  check  the  eflbrts  of 
genius,  nor  damp  the  ardour  of  patriotism.  In  vain  will  you 
desire  the  bird  to  soar,  if  you  meanly  or  madly  steal  from  it  its 
plumage.  Beware  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  bearing  down  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  you  extinguish  it  altogether.  Beware 
how  you  rival  the  venal  ferocity  of  those  miscreants,  who  rob  a 
printer  of  the  means  of  bread,  and  claim  from  deluded  royalty 
the  reward  of  integrity  and  allegiance."* 


**  The  moit  appropriate  reply  I  erer  made  In  my  life  waa  to  Baibe.  It  Is  rather  long  and 
■omewbat  laboared,  bat  if  yoa  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  repeat  it  all  In  lem  than  half  an 
boar,  by  a  stop  watch. .  *  My  Lord  chief  Justice  Downes,*  says  Bashe  to  me  one  day,  with 
that  large  plaaslble  eye,  glittering  in  that  kind  of  light  which  reveals  to  a  shrewd  < 
Ter  that  he  is  quite  sare  ke  ha$  you,  *  my  Lord  chief  Justice  Downes  Is  beyond  all  c 
rison,  the  wiUiest  companion  I  hare  ever  known  or  heard  of.*  I  looked  into  B.'s  eye,  and 
•aid  Mum  t  It  required  all  hU  own  oil  to  keep  emooOt  the  ewf^e  </  thai  yb«a.'*— IL 
*  The  J017  found  a  Terdict  against  the  traverser.     The  above  extracts  are  taken  from 
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TRIAL    OF   PATRICK   FINICEY. 

r 

Mr.  Curran's  defence  of  Patrick  Finney  (who  was  brought  to 
trial  on  January  16th,  1708,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason),  if  not 
the  most  eloquent,  was  at  least  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts 
at  the  bar.  This  may  be  also  considered  as  tlie  most  important 
cause  that  he  ever  conducted,  as  far  as  the  number  of  his  clients 
could  render  it  so ;  for  in  addition  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he 
was  virtually  defending  fifteen  others,  against  whom  there  existed 
the  same  charge,  and  the  same  proof,  and  w^hose  fates  would  have 
immediately  followed  had  the  evidence  against  Finney  prevailed. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  Crown  in  this  case  was  an  informer, 
named  James  O'Brien,  a  person  whom  his  testimony  upon  this 
trial,  and  his  subsequent  crimes,  have  rendered  notorious  in  Ire- 
land. The  infamy  of  this  man^s  previous  life  and  morals,  and 
improbability  and  inconsistencies  of  his  story,  were  so  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  the  jury,  that,  making  an  effort  of  fimmess  and 
humanity  very  unusual  in  those  days,  they  acquitted  Finney;  and, 
at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court,  the  fifteen  other  prisoners  were  in 
consequence  discharged  from  their  indictments.  [On  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  filing  recognizances  for  good  behaviour.] 

In  speaking  of  Finney^s  acquittal,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  attribute  it  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Curran  alone.  He  was  assisted, 
as-  he  was  upon  so  many  other  occasions  of  emergency,  by  Mr. 
M^Nally,*  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  client  has  always  found  a 

a  ftdler  report  of  Mr.  Onrran'i  speech  apon  this  occasloo  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pnbllsbed  coilection.~G. 

[FiBoerty  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  to  stand  in  Uie  pillory  fbr  an 
hoar,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20,  and  to  give  security  for  his  ftitore  good  behaviour.  He  floally 
became  a  member  of  the  newspaper  press  In  London,  and  snlfered  Imprisonment,  in  that 
capadty,  fbr  the  publication  of  seditious  Hbels.j—M. 

*  Leonard  VNally,  Esq.,  for  many  years  an  eminent  Irish  barrister,  and  long  since 
known  to  the  Kogllsh  public  as  the  author  of  Robin  Hood,  and  other  soocessfial  dramatic 
plecea,  the  productions  of  his  earlier  days.  Among  many  endearing  traits  In  this  gentle- 
man's  private  character,  his  devoted  attachment  to  Mr.  Curran's  person  and  fAme,  and, 
Since  his  death,  to  the  Interests  of  his  memory,  has  been  conspicuous.  The  writer  of  this 
cannot  advert  to  the  ardour  and  tenderness  with  which  he  cherishes  the  latter,  witiioat 
emoHo&t  of  the  most  lively  and  respectAil  gratitude.    To  Mr.  Bf 'Kally  he  has  to  express 
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zealous,  intrepid  advocate,  and  in  whom  Mr.  Curran,  from  Lis 
youth  to  his  latest  hour,  possessed  a  most  affectionate,  unshaken, 
and  disinterested  friend.  An  instance  of  Mr.  Currants  confidence 
in  the  talents  of  his  colleague  occurred  upon  this  trial ;  the  cir- 
cumstance, too,  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  an  example  of  the 
accidents  which  influence  the  most  important  questions. 

The  only  mode  of  saving  their  client  was  by  impeaching  the 
credit  of  O'Brien.  It  appeared  in  their  instructions  that  they  had 
some,  though  not  unexceptionable,  evidence  of  his  having  extorted 
money,  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  revenue  officer. 

Some  extracts  from  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  shall 
be  inserted  as  too  singular,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  omittod.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Curran,  upon  this  occasion,  departed 
in  some  measure  from  his  ordinary  method  of  confounding  the 
perjurer.  Instead  of  resorting  to  menace  or  ridicule,  he  began  by 
affecting  a  tone  of  respect,  and  even  submission ;  and,  by  thus  en- 
couraging O'Brien's  insolence,  threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  led 
him  on  more  completely  to  develope  his  own  character  to  the 
jury:— 

James  O'Brien  cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Curran, 

Q.  Pray,  Mr.  O'Brien,  whence  came  you  ? 

A.  Speak  in  a  way  I  will  understand  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  me  ? 

A.  Whence?    I  am  here.    Do  you  mean  the  place  I  came  from  f 

Q.  By  your  oath,  do  you  not  understand  it  ? 

many  obUgaUoDS  for  Uie  seal  with  which  he  bM  awliled  in  procnring  and  Biii»pl7ing 
materials  for  the  preeent  work.  The  introduction  of  these  private  feelingi  la  not  entirely 
out  of  place— it  can  never  be  oat  of  place  to  record  an  example  of  stedfaetnese  in  ft-iend' 
ship.  For  three  and  fortj  years  Mr.  H'Nally  was  the  friend  of  the  snl^ect  of  these  pages; 
and  doring  that  long  period,  uninfluenced  by  any  obligation,  more  than  once,  at  his  own 
personal  risk  in  repelling  the  public  calamities  which  Mr.  Ourran's  political  conduct  had 
provoked,  he  performed  the  duties  of  the  relation  with  the  most  uncompromising  and 
romantic  fidelity.  To  state  this  Is  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  dead:  the  surviror  has  an 
ampler  reward  than  any  passing  tribute  of  this  sort  can  confer.  In  the  recoDeoUon  that 
during  their  long  Intercourse  not  even  an  unkind  look  ever  passed  between  them.— O. 
Leonard  M*Mally  died  on  the  16th  of  r^broacy,  1820.— H. 
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A*  I  partly  eemure  it  now. 

Q.  Now  that  you  partly  censure  the  question,  answer  it.  Where 
did  you  come  from  ? 

A.  From  the  Castle. 

Q.  Do  you  live  there  ? 

A.  I  do  while  I  am  there. 

Q.  You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  practice  your  wit  upon  rae.  Where 
did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Dublin  2 

A.  In  the  Queen's  county. 

Q.  What  way  of  life  were  you  engaged  in  before  you  came  to 
Dublin? 

A.  I  had  a  farm  of  land  which  my  father  left  me ;  and  I  let  it, 
and  afterwards  sold  it,  and  came  to  Dublin  to  follow  business  I 
learned  before  my  father's  death.  I  served  four  years  to  Mr. 
Latouche  of  Marley. 

Q.  To  what  business  ? 

A.  A  gardener. 

Q.  Were  you  an  excise  officer  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  ever  acted  as  one  ? 

A.  I  don't  doubt  but  I  may  have  gone  of  messages  for  one. 

Q.  Wlio  was  that? 

A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick. 

Q.  He  is  an  excise  officer? 

A«  So  I  understand. 

Q.  What  messages  did  you  go  for  him  ? 

A.  For  money  when  he  was  lying  on  a  sick  bed. 

Q.  To  whom? 

A.  To  several  of  the  people  in  his  walk. 

Q.  Bat  you  never  pretended  to  be  an  officer  yourself? 

A.  As  I  have  been  walking  with  him,  and  had  clean  clothes  on 
me,  he  might  have  said  to  the  persons  he  met  that  I  was  an  excise 


Q.  But  did  you  never  pretend  to  be  an  officer  ? 
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A.  I  never  did  pretend  to  be  an  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue  officer  ? 

A.  I  answered  that  before. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  any  unnecessary  trouble,  sir ;  treat 
me  ^vith  the  same  respect  I  shall  treat  you.  I  ask  you  agaiii,  did 
you  ever  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue  officer  ? 

A.  Never,  barring  when  I  was  in  drink,  and  the  like. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  have  been  drunk,  you  have  passed  as  a 
revenue  officer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  drunk  or  sober,  pass  yourself  as  a 
revenue  officer  ? 

A.  Never,  when  sober.  , 

Q.  Did  you,  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  I  did  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Can  you  form  a  belief — I  ask  you  upon  your  oath — ^you  are 
upon  a  solemn  occasion — Did  you  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue 
officer? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Wbat !  Do  you  say  you  might  have  done  it  when  you  were 
drunk? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  what  passed  in  my  drink. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  being  drunk  ? 

A.  Not  now ;  but  some  time  back  I  was. 

Q.  Very  fond  of  drink  ? 

A.  Very  fond  of  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  you  passed  yourself  for  a  reve- 
nue officer  ? 

A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  keeps  the  Red  Cow,  of  the 
name  of  Cavanagh  ? 

A.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  yourself? 

A.  There  is  one  Red  Cow  above  the  Fox  and  Qeete. 
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Q.*Did  you  ever  pafis  yourself  as  a  revenue  officer  there? 

A.  I  never  was  there  but  mth  Fitzpatrick ;  and  one  day  there 
had  been  a  scuffle,  and  he  abused  Fitzpatrick  and  threatened  him ; 
I  drank  some  whiskey  there,  and  paid  for  it,  and  went  to  Fita- 
patrick  and  told  him,  and  I  summoned  Cavanagh. 

Q.  For  selling  spirits  without  licence  ? 

A.  I  did,  and  compromised  the  business. 

Q.  By  taking  money  and  not  prosecuting  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  money  in  your  own  pocket  by  that  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  swear  you  never  passed  yourself  for  a  revenue  officer! 

A.  Barring  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Were  you  drunk  when  you  summoned  Cavanagh  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  did  not  prosecute  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  put  his  money  into  your  pocket  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Lamb  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  but  if  you  brighten  my  memory,  I  may  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  man  you  were  a  supernumerary,  and 
that  your  walk  was  Rathfarnham  and  Tallaght  ? 

A.  I  never  did,  except  when  I  was  drunk ;  but  I  never  did  any- 
thing but  what  was  honest  when  I  was  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  did  say  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  might  have  said  when  I  was  drunk. 
You  know  when  a  man  is  walking  with  an  exciseman,  he  gets  a 
glass  at  every  house. 

Mr.  Curran. — I  know  no  such  thing,  never  having  walked  with 
an  exciseman. 

Witness. — ^Then,  you  may  know  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  man  passing  by  the  name,  or  called 
Patrick  Lamb? 
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A.  Not  ihsi  I  recollect,  upon  my  toord. 

Q.  Upon  your  oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect :  I  mean  to  tell  everytliing  against  myself 
as  against  any  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Moore! 

A.  Where  does  she  live  ?    Is  she  married  ? 

Q.  She  lives  near  Stradbally.    Do  you  know  her  f 

A.  I  know  her  well — I  thought  it  might  be  another.  I  was 
courting  a  woman  of  that  name  before  my  marriage. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Dublin  before  her  or  after  ? 

A.  I  was  in  Dublin  before  I  knew  her. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  decree  against  her  ? 

A.  I  did  get  a  summons  for  money  she  owed  me. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  the  Court  of  Conscience  by  her! 

A.  No.    (Contradicted  by  the  evidence  on  the  defence.) 

%  *  *  *  .  *  % 

Q.  When  you  met  Hyland,  were  you  an  United  Irishman  ! 

A.  Always  united  to  every  honest  man. 

Q.  Were  you  an  United  Irishman  ? 

A.  Never  sworn. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  an  United  Irishman  b^ore  that 
day? 

A.  Never  sworn  in  before  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  ? 

A.  Do  n't  I  tell  you  that  I  was  united  to  every  honest  man ! 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  are  answering  my  question  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  society  of  United  Irishmen  before 
that  day? 

A.  I  do  not  at  all  know  but  I  may,  but  without  my  knowledge: 
they  might  be  in  the  next  box  to  me,  or  in  the  end  of  the  seat 
with  me,  and  I  not  know  them.    - 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  a  society  of  United  Irishmen  but  that 
day? 
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A.  I  was  since. 

Q.  Were  you  erer  of  their  meetings,  or  did  you  know  anything 
of  their  business  before  that  day  I 

A.  No ;  but  I  have  heard  of  the  Defenders^  business. 

Q.  Were  you  of  their  society  I 

A.  No ;  but  when  they  came  to  my  father's  house,  I  went  to 
Admiral  Cosby's  and  kept  guard  there,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
any  of  them  that  would  come ;  one  Connelly  told  me  I  was  to  be 
murdered  for  this  expression. 

Q.  Hyland  nuide  signs  to  you  in  the  street? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  them  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  f 

A.  Because  I  did  not  know  how. 

Q.  Then,  is  your  evidence  this — ^that  you  went  into  the  house 
in  order  to  save  your  life  ? 

A.  I  was  told  that  I  might  lose  my  life  before  I  went  half  a 
street,  if  I  did  not 

Q.  Then,  it  was  from  the  fear  of  being  murdered  before  you 
should  go  half  a  street,  that  you  went  in  to  be  an  United  Irish- 
man? 

A.  You  have  often  heard  of  men  being  murdered  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  ? 

A.  I  do :  it  is  common  through  the  country ;  I  have  read  the 
proclamations  upon  it,  and  you  may  iMive  done  so  too. 

Q.  How  soon,  after  you  were  sworn,  did  you  see  the  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  was  sworn  upon  the  25tb,  and  upon  the  28th  I  was 
brought  to  Lord  Portarlington ;  and  in  the  interval  of  the  two 
days,  Hyland  was  with  me  and  dined  with  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  get  clear  of  them,  and  they  might 
murder  me. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  first  night  after  ? 

A.  At  my  own  place.     I  was  very  full — ^very  drunk. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  sleep  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  ? 

A.  In  Keven  street,  among  some  friends  good  to  the  same 
cause. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Hyland  the  next  day  ? 

A.  He  came  to  me  next  morning  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  and 
stayed  all  day,  and  dined :  we  drank  full  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Hyland  came  early  again,  and  stayed  all  day.  I  was  after 
getting  two  guineas  from  my  brother.  I  was  determined  to  see  it 
out — to  know  their  conspiracies  after  I  was  sworn. 

Q.  Then,  you  meant  to  give  evidence  ? 

A.  I  never  went  to  a  meeting  that  I  did  not  give  an  accoant 
of  it. 

•  ***♦* 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Clarke,  of  Blue  Bell  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him  ? 

A.  I  do :  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  a  lie. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  at  first  ? 

A.  There  are  many  men  of  the  name  of  Clarke ;  I  did  iK»t 
know  but  it  might  be  some  other.  It  did  not  immediately  come 
into  my  memory. 

Q.  You  thought  it  might  be  some  other  Clarke  ? 

A.  There  is  a  Clarke  came  in  to  me  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  money  from  Clarke,  of  Blue  Bell,  as  an 
excise  officer! 

A.  I  got  Ss.  Bd,  from  him  not  to  tell  Fitzpatrick :  he  did  not 
know  me,  and  I  bought  spirits  there ;  and  seeing  me  walk  with  an 
exciseman,  he  was  afraid  I  would  tell  of  him,  and  he  gave  me 
38.  3d. 
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Q.  And  jou  put  it  in  your  pocket  ? 
A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  JOU  pass  yourself  as  a  revenue  officer  upon  him  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  swear  that  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Edward  Purcell  ? 

A.  That  is  the  man  that  led  me  into  everything.  He  has 
figured  among  United  Irishmen.  He  got  about  ;£40  of  their 
money,  and  went  off.    He  has  been  wrote  to  several  times. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  know  him  ? 

A.  Through  the  friendship  of  Fitzpatrick.  He  had  Fitzpa- 
trick's  wife,  as  a  body  might  say,  having  another  man's  wife. 

Q.  He  made  you  acquainted  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  there,  and  Fitzpatrick  well  contented. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  recipe  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  for  money  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  it! 

A.  It  was  partly  an  order,  where  Hyland,  he,  and  I,  hoped  to  be 
together.  It  wa3  a  pass-word  I  gave  him  to  go  to  Hyland  to  buy 
light  gold  that  I  knew  was  going  to  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  other  recipe  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  I  might :  we  had  many  dealings. 

Q.  Had  you  many  dealings  in  recipes  ? 

A.  In  recipes? 

Q.  I  mean  recipes  to  do  a  thing ;  as,  to  make  a  pudding,  &c. 
Did  you  give  him  recipes  of  that  nature  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  give  him  recipes  to  do  a  great 
number  of  things. 

Q.  To  do  &  great  number  of  things  ?    What  are  they  ? 

A.  Tell  me  tiie  smallest  hint,  and  I  will  tell  the  truth. 

10* 
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Q.  Upon  that  engagement,  I  will  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  give 
him  a  recipe  to  turn  silver  into  gold,  or  copper  into  silver? 

A.  Yes ;  for  turning  copper  into  silver. 

Q.  You  have  kept  your  word  ? 

A.  I  said  I  would  tell  everything  against  myselC 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  against  yourself? 

A.  I  tell  you  the  truth :  I  gave  him  a  recipe  for  making  copper 
money  like  silver  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  him  for  ?  Did  he  make  use  of  it  f 
Was  it  to  protect  his  copper  from  being  changed  that  you  did  it  I 

A.  He  was  very  officious  to  make  things  in  a  light  easy  way, 
without  much  trouble,  to  make  his  bread  light :  but  I  did  it  more 
in  fun  than  profit. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  how  much  coin  ho  made  by  it? 

A.  I  did  not  care  how  much  coin  he  made  by  it :  he  might  put 
it  upon  the  market  cross. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  care  how  many  copper  shillings  he 
made? 

A.  I  did  not  care  whether  he  made  use  of  it  or  not 

Q.  Upon  your  solemn  oath,. you  say  that  you  did  not  care  how 
many  base  shillings  he  made  in  consequence  of  tlie  recipe  you 
gave  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  care  how  many  he  told  of  it^  or  what  he  did 
with  it. 

Q.  Had  you  never  seen  it  tried  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  saw  the  recipe  I  gave  him  tried ;  but  I  saw 
others  tried. 

Q.  For  making  copper  look  like  silver  ? 

A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  gave  him  half-»-crown,  upon 
which  that  recipe  was  tried  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  it  tried ;  but  I  gave  him  a  bad  half-crown.  I 
did  not  give  it  him  in  payment :  I  did  it  more  to  humbug  him 
than  anything  else. 
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Q-  Do  70U  know  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

A.  What  Mr.  Roberts  f 

Q.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberto  of  Stradbally  f 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  person  about  his  giving  a  charac- 
ter of  you  ? 

A«  He  could  not  give  a  bad  character  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  person  about  his  giving  you  a 
character? 

A.  I  say  now,  in  the  hearing  of  the  court  and  jury,  that  I  heard 
of  his  being  summoned  against  me ;  and,  unless  he  would  forswear 
himself  he  could  not  give  me  a  bad  character. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  would  do  anything  against  him  ? 

A.  I  said  I  would  settle  him ;  but  do  you  know  how  9  There 
was  a  matter  about  an  auction  that  I  would  tell  of  him. 

Q.  Had  you  a  weapon  in  your  hand  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  had  a  sword. 

Q.  And  a  pistol  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yoQ  had  them  in  your  hand  at  the  time  you  made  the 
declaration  f 

A.  I  knew  he  was  a  government  man ;  and  I  would  not  do 
any  thing  to  him  in  the  way  of  assassination. 

While  Mr.  Curran  was  cross-examining  O'Brien  upon  the  point 
of  his  assuming  the  character  of  a  revenue  officer,  the  prisoner's 
agent  accidentally  heard,  from  some  of  the  by-standers,  that  there 
was  a  man  residing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Dublin, 
whose  testimony  would  place  beyond  a  doubt  that  O'Brien  was 
perjuring  himself  in  the  answers  that  he  returned.  A  chaise  was 
inomediately  despatched,  to  bring  up  this  person ;  and,  in  the  inter- 
val, it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Curran,  that  he,  who,  as  senior,  was 
to  have  commenced  the  prisoner's  defence,  should  reserve  himself 
f>r  the  speech  to  evidence,  and  that  his  colleague  should  state  the 
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case,  and  continue  speaking  as  long  as  he  could  find  a  stfilabls  to 
say^  so  as  to  give  time  to  the  chaise  to  return  before  the  trial 
should  be  over.  The  latter,  in  whose  character  there  was  as  little 
of  mental  as  of  personal  timidity,  accepted  the  proposal  without 
hesitation,  and  for  once  belying  the  maxim  that  "  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,''  produced  an  oration  so  skilfully  voluminous,  that, 
by  the  time  it  was  concluded,  which  was  not  until  his  physical 
strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  the  evening  was  so  far  advanced, 
that  the  Court  readily  consented  to  a  temporary  adjournment,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment ;  and  before  it  resumed  its  sitting,  the 
material  witness  for  the  prisoner  had  arrived  * 

For  this  important  service  rendered  to  their  cause,  Mr.  Curran, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  paid  his  colleague  a  tribute,  to  which,  as 
a  man  and  an  advocate,  he  was  so  well  entitled.  When,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  statement  of  his 
friend,  and  expressed  "  his  reluctance  to  repeat  any  part  of  it,  for 
fear  of  weakening  it,"  he  turned  round  to  him,  threw  his  arm 
affectionately  orer  his  shoulder,  and,  with  that  pathetic  fervour  of 
accent  so  peculiarly  his  own,  addressed  him  thus :  ^'  My  old  and 
excellent  friend,  I  have  long  known  and  respected  the  honesty  of 
your  heart,  but  never,  until  this  occasion,  was  I  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  your  abilities.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  paying 
compliments  where  they  are  undeserved."  Tears  fell  from  Mr. 
Curran  as  he  hung  over  his  friend,  and  pronounced  these  few  and 
simple  words ;  and,  however  uniraposing  they  may  appear  in  the 
repetition,  it  certainly  was  not  the  part  of  his  defence  of  Fiunerty 
that  touched  the  jury  the  least 

His  speech  in  this  case  (particularly  in  the  imperfect  report  of 
it  that  has  appeared)  does  not  contain  many  passages  calculated 
to  delight  in  the  closet  It  is  chiefly  occupied  in  developing  the 
atrocities  of  the  detestable  O'Brien ;  and  this  object  he  accom- 

*  TbomM  DatIi,  who  tdiied  the  lastooUeetion  of  Carran*i  ipeechei,  potsMsed  Leooanl 
MoNally'i  oirn  copy  (a  gift  from  Curran  hImBelf)  and  left  a  memorandam  to  the  efltet 
fhat  he  tpoke  Cvr  three  hoort  and  a  halt— M. 
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pliahed  Mrith  signal  success.  That  wretch,  who  had,  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  trial,  comported  himself  with  so  much  trimnphant 
insolence,  was  for  a  moment  appalled  by  Mr.  Currants  description 
of  his  villanies,  and  by  the  indignant  furj  of  his  glances.  He 
was  observed  palpably  shrinldng  before  the  latter,  and  taking 
shelter  in  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  Court.  The  advocate 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance.  "  What 
was  the  evidence  of  the  innocent,  unlettered,  poor  farmer  Cava- 
nagh ;  pursuing  the  evenr  tenor  of  his  way  in  the  paths  of  honest 
industry,  ho  is  in  the  act  of  fulfiUing  the  decree  of  his  Maker — he 
is  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when  this  villain, 
less  pure  than  the  arch-fiend  who  brought  this  sentence  of  labori- 
ous action  on  mankind,  enters  the  habitation  of  peace  and  honest 
industry;  and,  not  content  with  dipping  his  tongue  in  perjury, 
robs  the  poor  man  of  two  guineas.  Where  is  0*Brien  now  ? — 
Do  you  wonder  that  he  is  afraid  of  my  eye  ? — ^that  he  has  buried 
himself  in  the  crowd  < — that  he  crept  under  the  shade  of  the 
multitude  when  this  witness  would  have  disentangled  his  evidence  ? 
Do  you  not  feel  that  he  was  appalled  with  horror,  by  that  more 
piercing  and  penetrating  eye  that  looks  upon  him,  and  upon  me, 
and  upon  us  all  ?  At  this  moment  even  the  bold  and  daring 
▼illany  -of  O'Brien  stood  abashed ;  he  saw  the  eye  of  Heaven  in 
that  of  an  innocent  and  injured  man ;  perhaps  the  feeling  was 
consummated  by  a  glance  from  the  dock — his  heart  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  guilt,  and  he  fled  for  the  same.  Do  you  know  him, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  ? — ^Are  you  acquainted  with  James  O'Brien  t 
If  yon  are,  let  him  come  forward  from  the  crowd  where  he  has 
hid  himself,  and  claim  you  by  a  look." 

The  religious  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  addresses  to  juries^ 
during  these  convulsed  times,  has  been  already  adverted  to ;  of 
this  the  conclusion  of  his  defence  of  Finney  affords  a  striking 
example : — 

''This  is  the  great  experiment  of  the  informers  of  Ireland,  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  can  carry  on  a  traffic  in  human  blood. 
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This  cannibal  informer,  this  demon,  O'Brien,  greedj  after  human 
gore,  has  fifteen  other  victims  in  reserve,  if  from  your  verdict  he 
receives  the  unhappy  man  at  the  bar — fifteen  more  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  are  now  in  gaol,  depending  on  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  and  on  the  same  blasted  and  perjured  evidence  of 
O'Brien.  Be  you  then  their  saviours;  let  your  verdict  snatch 
them  from. his  ravening  maw,  and  interpose  between  yourselves 
and  endless  remorse.  The  character  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
given.  Am  I  not  warranted  in  saying  that  I  am  now  defending 
an  innocent  fellow-subject  on  the  grounds  of  eternal  justice  and 
immutable  law  ?  and  on  that  eternal  law  I  do  call  upon  you  to 
acquit  my  client  I  call  upon  you  for  your  justice  1  Great  is  the 
reward  and  sweet  the  recollection  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  in  the 
day  of  dissolution,  when  the  casualties  of  life  are  pressing  close 
upon  the  heart,  or  when  in  the  agonies  of  death  you  look  back  to 
the  justifiable  and  honourable  transactions  of  your  life.  At  tlie 
awful  foot  of  eternal  justice,  I  do  therefore  invite  you  to  acquit  my 
client ;  and  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  you  a  more  last- 
ing reward  than  that  perishable  crown  we  read  o^  which  the 
ancients  placed  on  the  brow  of  him  who  saved  in  battle  the  life  of 
a  fellow-citizen  f  In  the  name  of  public  justice  I  do  implore  yoa 
to  interpose  between  tlie  perjurer  and  his  intended  victim ;  and  if 
ever  you  are-  assailed  by  the  hand  of  the  informer,  may  you  find 
an  all-powerful  refuge  in  the  example  which,  as  jurors,  you  shall 
set  this  day  to  those  that  might  be  called  to  pass  upon  your  liyes, 
that  of  repelling,  at  the  human  tribunal,  the  intended  effects  of 
hireling  perjuiy  and  premeditated  murder.  And  if  it  should  be 
the  fate  of  any  of  you  to  coimt  the  tedious  moments  of  captivity, 
in  sorrow  and  pain,  pining  in  the  damps  and  gloom  of  a  dungeon, 
while  the  wicked  one  is  going  about  at  large,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,  recollect  that  there  is  another  more  awful  tribtmal 
than  any  upon  earth,  which  we  must  all  approach,  and  belbre 
which  the  best  of  us  will  have  occasion  to  look  back  to  what  little 
good  we  may  have  done  on  this  side  the  grave.    In  that  awful 
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trial— oh !  may  your  verdict  this  day  assure  your  hopes,  and  give 
jou  strength  and  consolation,  in  the  presence  of  an  adjudging 
God.  Earnestly  do  I  pray  that  the  author  of  eternal  justice  may 
record  the  innocent  deed  you  shall  have  done,  and  give  to  you  the 
full  benefit  of  your  claims  to  an  eternal  reward,  a  requital  in 
mercy  upon  your  souls." 

The  fate  of  O'Brien  is  almost  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  trial  of 
Finney.  Mr.  Curran,  whom  long  observation  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  had  familiarized  to  every  gradation  of  atrocity, 
declared  at  the  time,  that,  much  as  he  had  seen  of  crime,  he  had 
never  met  with  such  intense,  unmitigated  villany,  as  the  conduct 
and  countenance  of  this  ruffian  manifested ;  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict,  that  some  act  of  guilt  would  shorten  his  career. 
Two  years  after,  O'Brien  was  tried  for  murder,*  and  by  a  kind  of 
retributive  justice,  the  two  counsel  who  had  rescued  Finney  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Currants  speech  in  O'Brien's  case  is  not  distinguished  by 
much  eloquence;  but  it  possesses  one  quality,  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  him  than  any  display  of  talent  could  have  been.  It 
is  full  of  moderation,  resembling  as  much  the  charge  of  a  judge 
as  the  statement  of  a  prosecutor,  and  contains  no  vindictive  allu- 
sion to  the  previous  crimes  of  the  prisoner.  This  the  following 
extract  will  show : 

^The  present  trial  is  considered  abroad  as  of  some  expectation. 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  when  a  judicial  inquiry  becomes  the 
topic  of  public  and  general  conversation,  every  conversation  is  in 
itself  a  little  trial  of  the  fact.  The  voice  of  public  fame,  the 
fidaest  witness  that  ever  was  sworn  or  unsworn,  is  always  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  prejudice  of  an  individual.  The  mind  be- 
comes heated,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  expected,  even  in  a  jury-box, 


*  An  uMmblsge  of  penoiu  of  the  lower  orderf  having  taken  place  in  the  luhnrbe  of 
nabUn,  for  the  parpoea  of  recreation,  the  olBoera  of  the  poUce,  accompanied  bj  O'Brlaai 
proceeded  to  dlspene  them.  The  moltltode  fled,  and  in  the  panolt  one  of  them  (named 
Hoey)  wai  mordered  hj  O'Brien.— 0. 
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to  find  it  cool,  and  reflecting,  and  uninterested.  There  are  two 
tribunals  to  which  every  man  must  be  amenable ;  the  one  a  muni- 
cipal tribunal,  the  other  the  great,  and  general,  and  despotic  tri- 
bunal of  public  reputation.  If  the  jury  have  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  man  who  comes  before  them  has  been  already  tried 
by  public  fame,  and  condemned,  I  beg  to  remind  them  of  the 
solemn  duty  that  justice  imposes  on  them  ;  to  turn  their  eyes 
away  from  the  recollection  that  any  sentence  of  that  sort  of  con- 
demnation has  been  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  public  reputation  ; 
and  if  they  think  that  his  character  has  sunk  under  such  a  sen- 
tence, I  remind  the  jury,  that  the  infamy  of  such  a  condemnation 
is  enough  without  their  taking  it  into  their  consideration.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  jury  to  leave  the  decrees  of  that  court  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  its  own  authority,  for  they  have  no  right  to  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  any  man  because  that  ill-judging  court 
may  have  passed  sentence  on  his  character.  They  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  evidence  given  before  that  court  was  unsworn, 
and  therefore  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  evidence  before  them 
naked  and  simple,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  the  name  of  the 
man  they  are  to  try,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  that  pub- 
lic fame  had  pronounced  upon  his  character.  There  is  but  one 
point  of  view  in  which  public  character  ought  to  be  taken ;  that 
is  where  there  is  doubt.  In  such  a  case  general  good  character 
ought  to  have  great  weight,  and  go  towards  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  ;  but  should  it  so  happen  that  general  bad  character  should 
be  thrown  into  the  scale,  it  ought  not  to  have  one  twentieth  part 
the  weight  that  good  character  should  have. 

"The  jury,  I  am  satisfied,  will  deliberately  and  cautiously  weigh 
the  evidence  to  be  produced ;  they  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  in 
their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  They  must  feel  an  irre- 
sistible and  coercive  force  acting  on  them,  from  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  before,  by  their  verdict,  they  pronounce  that  melancholy 
sentence  which  would  remove  a  murderer  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.'* 
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O'Brien  was  convicted  and  executed.  The  populace  of  most 
countries  are  too  disposed  to  regard  the  death  of  the  greatest 
criminals  with  sympathy  and  regret ;  but  so  predominant  were  the 
feelings  of  terror  and  detestation  which  O'Brien's  character  had 
excited,  that  his  execution  was  accompanied  by  shouts  of  the  most 
unusual  and  horrid  exultation. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  this  wretched  man,  one  obser- 
Tation  should  be  made,  of  which  the  omission  might  seem  to 
imply  a  reproach  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutors  in  Finney's 
case.  It  may  occur,  that  the  information  of  such  a  person  should 
not  have  gained  a  moment's  attention,  still  less  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  so  many  subjects.  It  is,  therefore,  only  just  to  add, 
that  the  real  character  of  O'Brien  was  unknown  to  the  oflScers 
of  the  Crown,  until  it  became  developed  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial.  The  Attorney-General,  who  conducted  that  prosecution,  was 
the  late  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  man  the  most  reverse  of  sanguinary, 
and  who,  in  those  violent  times,  was  conspicuous  for  correcting 
the  sternness  of  his  oflScial  duties  by  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
amiable  nature.  His  expiring  sentiments  had  been  the  maxim  of 
his  life  :  "  Let  no  man  perish  but  by  the  just  sentence  of  the  law." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Rebellion  of  1798->Iif  cause*— UnpopoUr  system  of  Qoremment— Infloence  of  the 
French  RerotatioD— loereased  intelllsence  in  Ireland— Reform  Societies— United  Irish- 
men—Their Tiews  and  proceedings — Apply  for  aid  to  France— Anecdote  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone— Nnmbers  of  the  United  Irishmen— Condition  of  the  peasantrjr  and  condoct 
of  the  aristocracy— Ueasores  of  the  GoTemment— Public  alarm— General  Insorrecttoo. 

The  order  of  this  work  has  now  brought  us  to  the  year  1798 
— th£  year  '98 ! — a  sound  that  is  still  so  full  of  terrible  associations 
to  every  Irishman's  imagination.  During  the  agitated  period 
which  followed  the  transactions  of  1782,  Ireland  had  seen  the 
newly-acquired  spirit  of  her  people,  inflamed  by  disappointment, 
by  suffering,  and  by  ignorance,  discharging  itself  in  bursts  of  indi- 
vidual or  local  turbulence,  which  were  not  much  felt  beyond  the 
particular  persons,  or  the  immediate  spot.  But  the  hour,  of  which 
these  were  the  prophetic  signs,  and  of  which  so  many  warning 
and  unlieeded  voices  foretold  the  approach,  at  length  arrired, 
bringing  with  it  scenes  of  civil  strife  that  struck  dismay  into 
every  fibre  of  the  community,  sending  thousands  to  the  grave, 
thousands  into  exile,  and  involving  many  a  virtuous  and  respected 
family  in  calamity  and  shame. 

In  adverting  to  the  events  of  this  disastrous  era,  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  recapitulate  its  horrors,  or,  according  to  the  once 
popular  method,  to  rail  at  the  memory  of  its  victims ;  but  it  is 
time  for  invective  and  resentment  to  cease ;  or,  if  such  a  feeling 
will  irresistibly  intrude,  it  is  time  at  least  to  control  and  suppress 
it.  Fifty  years  have  now  passed  over  the  heads  or  the  graves 
of  the  parties  to  that  melancholy  conflict,  and  their  children  m&y 
now  see  prospects  of  prosperity  opening  upon  their  country,  not 
perhaps  of  the  kind,  or  to  the  extent  to  which  in  her  more  ambi- 
tious days  she  looked,  but  assuredly  a  more  rational  description 
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tlian  could  Have  been  attained  by  violence ;  and  such  as,  when 
realized,  as  they  promise  soon  to  be,  will  compensate  for  past 
reverses,  or  at  all  events  console.  At  such  a  moment,  in  approach- 
ing this  fatal  year,  we  may  dismiss  every  sentiment  of  personal 
asperity,  or  posthumous  reproach ;  without  wishing  to  disturb  the 
remorse  of  those  upon  either  side  who  may  be  repenting,  or  to 
revive  the  anguish  of  the  many  that  have  suffered,  we  may  now 
contemplate  it  as  the  period  of  an  awful  historical  event;  and 
allude  to  the  mutual  passions  and  mistakes  of  those  who  acted  or 
perished  in  it,  with  the  forbearance  that  should  not  be  refused  to 
the  unfortunate  and  the  dead. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  system  by 
which  Ireland  was  governed  had  excited  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  that,  in  the  year  1789,  several  of  the  most  able  and  distin- 
guished persons  in  the  Irish  Parliament  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  for  the  avowed  design  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
Administration,  and  of  conferring  upon  their  country,  if  their 
exertions  could  enable  them,  all  the  practical  benefits  of  a  free 
constitution.  While  they  were  scarcely  yet  engaged  in  this  ardu- 
ous struggle,  the  French  Revolution  burst  upon  the  world — ^not, 
as  it  has  since  been  witnessed,  presenting  images  of  blood  and 
disorder,  but  coming  as  the  messenger  of  harmony  and  freedom 
to  the  afflicted  nations.  This  character  of  peace  and  innocence 
it  did  not  long  retain,  or  was  not  allowed  to  retain  ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  its  resistless  career,  its  crimes  seemed  for  a  while 
almost  justified  by  the  grandeur  of  their  results,  and  by  the  impos- 
iug  principles  which  they  were  committed  to  establish.  It  soon 
appeared  how  popular  talent,  combined  with  popular  force,  could 
level  all  the  old  decrepit  opinions  against  which  thty  had  confede- 
rated, and  Europe  was  fixed  with  mingled  wonder  and  dismay 
upon  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  self-emancipated  people  seated  upon 
the  throne,  from  which  they  had  hurled  the  descendant  of  their 
former  idols  as  an  hereditary  usurper. 

The  effects  of  this  great  event,  and  of  the  doctrines  by  which 
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it  was  defended,  were  immense.  Every  day  some  long-respected 
maxim  was  tried  and  condemned,  and  a  treatise  sent  forth  to  jus- 
tify the  decision.  The  passions  were  excited  by  addressing  the 
reason — by  bold  and  naked  appeals  to  the  primitive  and  undeni- 
able principles  of  himian  rights,  without  allowing  for  the  number- 
less accidents  of  human  condition  by  which  those  rights  must 
inevitably  be  modified  and  restrained.  Philosophy  no  longer 
remained  to  meditate  in  the  shade ;  she  was  now  to  be  seen  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  the  camp,  or  marching  at  the  head  of  tri- 
umphal processions,  or  presiding  at  civic  feasts  and  regenerating 
clubs.  In  ail  this  there  vras  absurdity ;  but  there  was  enthusiasm. 
The  enthusiasm  spread  with  contagious  fury.  Every  nation  of 
Europe,  every  petty  state  became  animated  by  a  new-born  vigour 
and  unaccustomed  pretensions  ;  and,  as  if  awaking  from  a  long 
slumber,  imagined  that  they  had  discovered  in  the  old  social-  bonds 
the  shackles  that  enslaved  them.  ^  The  democratic  principal  in 
Europe  was  getting  on  and  on  like  a  mist  at  the  heels  of  the  coun- 
tryman, small  at  first  and  lowly,  but  soon  ascending  to  the  hilla, 
and  overcasting  the  hemisphere.''*'  This  principle  made  its  way 
to  England,  where  the  better  genius  of  the  constitution  prevailed 
against  its  allurements :  it  passed  on  to  Ireland,  where  it  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  a  people  who  had  been  long  since 
ripe  for  every  desperate  experiment. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution, 
the  progress  of  intelligence  in  Ireland  had  been  unprecedeuiod ;  a 

*  Mr.  Gnttan**  Letter  to  Uie  Oitisena  of  Dublin. 

The  readers  of  MUton  will  not  f&Il  to  recognise  this  iroaffe,  and  to  obaerre  ttie  oae 
which  men  of  genlos  can  make  of  their  predecessors. 

All  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended — on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorouSf  as  erentng  mist 
Risen  from  a  rlrer  o*er  the  marlsh  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the4aborer*s  heels 
Homeward  returning. 

Paradiu  LoH^  Boot  zlU 
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circnmsUnce  which  is  to  be  in  part  attnbuted  to  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  at  the  same  period  throughout  the  European 
community,  but  still  more  to  the  extraordinary  excitement  which 
hep  own  domestic  struggle  had  given  to  the  Irish  mind.  In  Ire- 
land almost  the  whole  of  this  accession  of  intellect  was  expended 
upon  political  inquiries,  the  most  natural  subjects  of  investigation 
in  a  country  whose  actual  condition  was  so  far  below  her  most 
obvious  claims ;  and  this  peculiar  attention  to  local  politics  seems 
to  have  been  the  reason  that  her  contributions  to  general  science 
and  literature  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  genius  and 
increased  acquirements  of  her  people.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  much  of  this  new  energy  was  exerted  upon  the  Parliament 
for  the  reformation  of  the  old  penal  system,  which  it  w&s  evident 
the  nation  had  determined  no  longer  to  endure ;  but  the  Parlia- 
ment was  inexorable ;  and,  by  thus  unnaturally  opposing,  instead 
of  conducting,  and  sometimes  indulging,  sometimes  controlling 
the  public  sentiment,  left  it  at  the  mercy  of  all  whose  resentment 
or  ambition  might  induce  them  to  take  advantage  of  its  exaspera* 
tion.  ^ 

Of  such  there  were  many  in  Ireland.  There  were  several  men 
of  speculative  and  enterprising  minds,  who,  looking  upon  the 
obstinate  defence  of  abuses  at  home,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  had  been  banished  from  a  neighbouring  country,  became 
convinced  that  a  Revolution  would  now  be  as  attainable  as  a 
Reform,  and  that  there  was  a  fund  of  strength  and  indignation  in 
the  Irish  people,  which,  if  skilfully  directed,  would  vanquish  eveiy 
obstacle.  There  is  no  intention  here  of  passing  any  unthinking 
panegyric  upon  those  who  were  thus  meditating  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State — ^upon  the  merits  of  such  fatal  appeals  to  chance 
and  violence,  no  friend  to  law  and  humanity  can  hesitate  a  moment 
— but  it  is  due  to  historical  truth  to  state,  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  were  not  a  band  of  factious  demagogues,  of  despe- 
rate minds  and  ruined  fortunes,  who  were  looking  to  a  Revolution 
as  a  scene  of  confusion  and  depredation.    In  the  formation  of 
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such  a  confederacy  there  could,  indeed,  have  been  no  scrupuloiia 
selection  of  persons.  Several,  no  doubt,  entered  into  the  associa* 
tion  from  private  motives;  some  from  ambition — some  from 
vanity — some  from  revenge ;  but  there  were  many  whose  meatal 
attainments,  and  personal  virtues,  and  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  the 
cause  they  had  espoused,  extorted  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  justify  their  conduct,  or 
deplore  their  fate. 

As  early  as  the  year  1791  the  future  leaders  of  the  projected 
designs  were  taking  measures  for  organizing  the  public  force,  by 
producing  a  general  union  of  sentiment  among  the  various  classea 
upon  whose  co-operation  they  were  to  depend.  As  yet  neither 
their  plans  nor  objects  were  distinct  and  defined ;  but  without  any 
formal  avowal  of  those  objects  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  without 
being  fiilly  apprized  themselves  of  their  own  final  determinations, 
they  took  as  efiectual  advantage  of  every  public  accident  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  previously  digested  and  resolved.  About  this 
period  several  of  the  Mends  to  constitutional  monarchy,  among 
whom  appeared  some  of  the  most  respected  and  exalted  characters 
in  the  country,  united  in  forming  political  societies,*  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  together  all  the  rational  supporters  of  freedom,  and, 
by  affording  a  legal  and  public  channel  of  expression  to  the  popu- 
lar sentiment,  of  preventing  the  adoption  of  secret  and  more  for- 
midable combinations.  Many  of  the  persons,  who  were  afterwards 
the  most  active  promoters  of  more  violent  proceedings,  became  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was  a  simple 

*  The  principal  of  these  iras  the  Whig  Club,  which  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late 'Lord  Charlemont.  The  example  was  sood  followed  by  the  establlshmeat  of 
societies  of  United  Irishmen  at  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and  finalij  in  e^ery  part  of  the  king* 
dom.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  trace  minutely  the  progrest 
of  these  societies ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  several  who  were  leading  members  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  when  their  designs  liad  become  revolutionary,  were  uncootteeted 
with  them  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  also  neoessarj  to  remark,  that,  though  nanj  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings  at  every  period  of  their  existenc* 
would  originally  haye  been  satlsfted  with  a  reform,  thero  vero  eacoapttoos.  8m  tlio  M* 
lowing  iMfee«—C 
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redress  of  grievances — ^and  with  this  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  future  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  would  in  the  first  instance 
hare  been  satisfied ;  but  soon  perceiving  the  improbability  of  such 
an  event,  while  they  continued,  as  members  of  the  original  and 
l^al  associations,  ostensibly  to  limit  their  views  to  a  Constitutional 
Reform,  they  were  industriously  establishing  subordinate  clubs* 
throughout  the  country,  to  which,  in  order  to  allure  adherents,  and 
to  evade  suspicion,  they  assigned  the  same  popular  denominations, 
and  the  same  tests ;  but,  by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  admitted  (and  all  of  every  class  were  admitted)  that  no  h<^ 
of  constitutional  redress  remained,  they  speedily  formed  them 
into  a  widely  extended  confederacy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Union,  for  revolutionizing  Ireland,  and  establishing  a 
Republic. 

This  statement  refers  more  immediately  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
were  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants  or  Dis- 
senters, who,  having  no  religious  disabilities  to  exasperate  them, 
and  being  to  a  considerable  degree  possessed  of  affluence  and  edu- 
cation, must  be  supposed  to  have  been  determined  to  republican 
principles  upon  purely  speculative  grounds.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  simultaneously  with  their  proceedings,  and 

♦  SiiUtl64  "Bodeticf  of  United  Irishmen.**  By  Che  test  of  the  more  early  of  these 
•ocieties,  the  members  pledged  themselves  "  to  perserere  in  endesrouring  to  form  a 
brotherhood  of  affection  among  Irishmen  of  erery  religious  persuasion,  and  to  obtain  an 
eqoal,  ftdl,  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  ths  Commons 
Scuie  o/ ParUammU,"  In  the  year  1700  the  latter  words  were  stmck  out,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  test  to  the  revolationary  designs  that  began  to  be  generally  entertained. 
Report  qf  the  Seoret  CommiUM^  1793.  It  is  a  recetred  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
Thobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  the  author  of  the  Oonstitutioo  of  the  later  United  Irishmen ; 
but  the  writer  of  this  work  is  Informed  that  he  himself  denied  this  to  be  the  fact.  **  He 
assured  me  (adds  my  authority)  that  Captain  Thomas  Russell,  to  whom  he  was  for  many 
yean  so  warmly  attached,  was  the  perlon  who  dv«w  np  that  remaikable  paper,  and  that 
he  (Tone)  was  not  a  member  of  the  clou  society  of  United  Irishmen  till  the  ere  of  his 
embarUng  at  Belfast  for  America,  in  the  summer  of  1796.*'  It  is,  howerer,  certain 
that  Iff.  Vone,  aa  far  back  as  1791,  strongly  recommended  to  the  soolettes  of  United 
Irlslmiett,  then  in  their  tn&ncy,  to  attempt  a  Rerolntion,  as  appears  f^om  his  letter 
wrttten  In  that  year  to  the  sodety  at  IkASvA^— Report  qflheSoeret  Oommittoe, 
-<Appendix.>-0. 
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without  any  connexion  or  communication  with  them,  a  most  for- 
midable league  existed  among  the  poorer  Catholics  of  seTeral 
districts.  These  latter,  assuming  the  name  of  Defenden,*  had 
originally  associated  to  repel  the  local  outrages  of  their  Protestant 
neighbours.  The  frequency  and  the  length  of  the  conflicts  in 
which  they  were  involved,  had  forced  them  into  a  kind  of  barbar- 
rous  discipline  and  coherence ;  and  having  now  become  confident 
from  their  numbers,  and  from  their  familiarity  with  success  or  with 
danger,  they  began  to  despise  the  laws,  of  which  they  had  vainly 
invoked  the  protection,  and  to  entertain  a  vague  idea  that  their 
strength  might  be  successfully  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.  While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  confused 
excitation,  emissaries  were  despatched  from  the  united  societies  to 
explain  to  them  their  wrongs,  and  to  propose  the  remedy.  The 
Defenders  were  easily  persuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  doctrines, 
which  only  more  skilfully  expressed  their  previous  sentiments; 
and,  laying  aside  their  religious  resentments  and  distinctive  appella- 
taon,  adopted  the  more  general  views  and  title  of  United  Irish- 
men. 

Before  the  year  1796,  societies  of  United  Irishmen  prevailed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  majority  consisted  of 
the  lowest  classes,  of  whom  all  that  had  the  inducements  of  degra- 
dation, or  of  personal  animosities,  readily  enlisted  under  a  stan- 
dard that  was  to  lead  them  to  freedom  and  revenge.  In  order  to 
secure  an  uniformity  of  action,  and  habits  of  subordination,  a  regu- 
lar and  connected  system  (comprising  committees,  baronial,  county, 
and  provincial ;  and,  finally,  an  executive)  was  established,  and 
periodical  returns  of  members  admitted,  arms  procured,  money 
contributed,  and  of  every  other  proceeding,  were  made  with  all 
the  forms  and  order  of  civil  state.     * 


*  The  n«Amden  flnt  ftppe«red  aboat  tfa«  rear  1785:  ttiej  IneraMcd  TKfUdfy,  wui 
won  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  orgfanisatlon.  From  their  oath  and  ndee, 
which  are  coached  in  the  mdeat  language,  It  tafllciently  appeare  that  the  ▲••oelation 
miut  hare  been  composed  of  the  loweet  order  in  the  eommanlty.--0. 
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Their  numbers  had  soon  become  so  great,  that  nothing  but  dis- 
dpline  seemed  wanting  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  description  of  men  of  whom  the  mass 
was  composed,  we  cannot  contemplate  without  surprise  the  spirit 
of  ardour  and  secrecy  that  they  displayed,  and  the  enthusiastic 
patience  with  which  they  submitted  to  the  irksomeness  of  delay, 
and  to  the  labours  and  dangers  by  which  alone  any  degree  of  dis- 
cipline could  be  acquired.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
and  the  principal  towns,  where  large  bodies  could  not  have  assem- 
bled without  discovery,  they  separated  into  very  small  parties, 
each  of  which  appointed  the  most  skilful  to  direct  its  manoeuvres. 
The  most  active  search  was  made  for  persons  who  had  ever  been 
in  the  military  profession,  to  whom  every  motive  of  reward,  and 
rank,  and  expected  glory,  were  held  out,  and  generally  with  sucr 
ceas,  to  allure  them  into  the  association.  Under  these  they  met, 
night  after  night,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms ;  sometimes 
in  obflcure  cellars,  hired  for  the  purpose;  sometimes  in  houses, 
where  every  inhabitant  was  in  the  secret;  it  even  sometimes 
happened  that  in  the  metropolis  these  nocturnal  exercises  took 
place  in  the  habitations  of  the  more  opulent  and  ardent  of  the 
conspirators.  In  the  interior  their  evolutions  were  performed  upon 
a  more  extensive  scale.  There,  every  evening  that  the  moon,  the 
signal  of  rendezvous,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  peasant^ 
without  reposing  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  stole  forth  with  his  rude 
implement  of  war,  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  nearest  unfrequented 
heath,  with  the  thousands  of  their  comrades,  who  were  assembled 
st  that  pUce  and  hour,  as  for  the  celebration  of  some  unrighteous 
mysteries.  It  was  also  a  frequent  custom  at  this  time,  among 
the  lower  orders,  to  collect  in  large  bodies,  under  the  pretext 
indulging  in  some  of  the  national  games  of  force;  but  for  the 
secret  purpose  of  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  by  the  display  of 
thdr  numbers,  and  their  athletic  forms,  and  of  exercising  in  those 
mimic  contests  the  alertness  and  vigour  which  they  were  so  soon 
to  employ  in  the  real  confiict.     The  general  enthusiasm  was  kept 

11 
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aKve  by  the  distribution  of  songs  in  praise  of  freedom,  arranged 
to  popular  native  aire.  Green,  the  old  distinguishing  colour  of 
the  island,  and  in  itself,  from  its  connexion  with  the  face  and 
restorative  energies  of  nature,  an  excitant  to  the  imaginations  of 
men,  who  conceived  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  their  natural  rights,  was  adopted  as  their  emblenL 
Their  passions  for  spirituous  liquors,  a  propensity  that  seems  in 
some  degree  peculiar  to  those  with  whom  it  is  the  only  luxury,  and 
to  those  who  have  exhausted  every  other,  was  restrained,  by  explain- 
ing to  them  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  sudden  non-con-* 
sumption  of  such  a  source  of  revenue  would  involve  the  Grovem- 
ment.  And  so  intense  was  the  ardour  for  the  general  cause,  that 
this  inveterate  indulgence  was  sacrificed  to  such  a  motive,  and  the 
populace  became  for  a  while  distinguished  by  habits  of  unaccus- 
tomed, and  it  might  be  said,  impassioned  sobriety.* 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  began  now  (1796)  to  look 
■with  confidence  to  the  success  of  their  designs;  but  foreseeing 
that  notwithstanding  their  strength  and  enthusiasm,  the  contest 
with  the  regular  forces  of  the  Government  might  be  sanguinary 
and  protracted,  they  were  anxious  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  disciplined 
army,  which,  by  directing  the  movements  and  restraining  the 
excesses  of  the  insurgents,  might  enable  them  to  decide  the  strug- 
gle at  a  blow.  For  such  a  reinforcement  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  France.  The  documents  produced  upon  Jackson^s  trial 
had  lately  given  them  public  intimation,. that  that  country  was 
disposed  to  assist  the  Irish  malcontents.  The  latter  were  aware 
that  France  could  have  no  interest  in  promoting  a  constitutional 
reform  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  obvious  eJSect  would  have  been  an 
accession  of  strength  to  the  British  empire :  they  therefore  applied 
for  a  military  aid  to  effect  a  separation  from  England.f     This 


*  Of  the  preceding  facta,  some  are  taken  ft-om  the  report  of  the  seoret  < 
and  others  are  given  npon  the  aothorlty  of  iDdiridual  iaformatton.F-0. 

t  The  United  Irishmen  despatched  an  agent  to  France  for  this  purpose,  aboat  the  mido 
die  of  1798.    Mr.  Tone  was  then  at  Paris,  and  exerted  aU  his  Influence  to  tiM  ■ 
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would  eridently  be  an  important  object  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  it  was  the  necessity  of  holding  out  such  an  inducement 
that  in  some  degree  determined  the  Iri$h  directory  to  the  final 
and  extreme  measure  of  a  Revolution.  The  French  authorities 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  immediately  prepared  for  the  embar- 
kation of  an  army,  to  co-operate  with  the  Irish  insurgents.  But 
the  main  dependence  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  was  upon 
the  Irish  populace;  an  agricultural  population,  full  of  vigour, 
boming  for  the  conflict,  and  long  inured  to  habits  of  insurrection. 
Of  these,  600,000  were  in  arms. 

If  it  should  here  be  asked  by  any  of  the  many  subjects  of  the 
^  same  empire,  who  still  continue  strangers  to  the  former  condition 
of  Ireland,  how  so  long  and  formidable  a  system  of  secret  organiza- 
tion could  have  been  carried  by  her  people  for  the  violent  design 
of  revolutionizing  her  country?  the  answer  is  not  difficult    It 

In  the  flrit  memorial  which  Mr.  Tone  presented  to  the  Trench  directory  In  order  to  In- 
dnce  them  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  he  stated  that  at  that  period  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sailora  in  the  British  Navy  were* Irish;  that  he  was  present  when  the 
Oatbolia  delegates  nrged  thia  to  Lord  MelriUe  as  one  reason  for  granting  emancipation, 
and  that  his  lordship  had  not  denied  the  fact.  This  statement  was  understood  to  hare 
had  great  weight  with  the  directory,  who  immediately  committed  the  whole  of  the  sabject 
to  tile  consideration  of  Gamot  (then  one  of  the  directory)  and  Generals  Clark  and 
Bocbe.  The  gentleman  who  has  communicated  the  preceding  circumstances  has  added 
the  following  anecdote :  Soon  after  an  expedition  to  Ireland  had  been  left  to  the  decision 
of  Oamoi,  Clark,  and  Hoche,  they  named  an  erening  to  meet  Tone  at  the  palace  of  Lux- 
embourg. Tone  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  eight  o'clock.  He  was  ushered  into  a 
splendid  apartment.  Shortly  after  the  director  and  the  generals  made  their  appearance  : 
th^  bowed  coldly,  but  civflly,  to  Tone,  and  almost  immediately  retired,  without  apology 
or  explanation,  through  a  door  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered.  Tone  was 
a  good  deal  struck  by  so  unexpected  a  reception ;  but  his  surprise  increased,  when  ten 
o'clock  arrived,  without  the  appearance  of,  or  message  of  any  kind  from  those  on  whom 
aU  his  hopes  seemed  to  depend.  The  clock  struck  eleren,  twelve,  one— all  was  stlU  in  the 
palace ;  the  steps  of  the  sentinels,  on  their  posts  without,  alone  interrupted  the  dead 
silence  that  prevailed  within.  Tone  paced  the  room  in  considerable  anxiety;  not  even 
&  f  arrant  had  entered  of  wboiir  to  inquire  his  way  out,  or  if  the  director  and  the  generals 
bad  retired.  About  two  o'clock  the  folding  doors  were  suddenly  thrown  open  ;  Oamot, 
Clarke,  and  Hoche  entered ;  their  countenances  brightened,  and  the  coldness  and  reserve 
■o  obterraUe  at  eight  o'clock,  had  vanished.  Clarke  advanced  quickly  to  Tdne,  and 
taking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  said,  "  OU4a&n  I  I<»ngratulats  ycu :  we  go  to  Ire- 
losuf."— The  others  did  the  same;  and  having  fixed  the  time  to  meet  again,  the  persons 
I  In  this  remarkable  transaction  separated.— €. 
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sprang  from  their  degradation,  and  from  the  ignoraiKse  and 
revenge  that  accompanied  it  The  Rebellion  of  1798  was  a  ser- 
vile war.  In  Ireland  h^r  millions  of  peasantry  were  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  physical  beings,  to  whom  nature  had  amply  dispensed  every 
human  passion,  but  whom  society  had  imparted  no  motives  to 
restrain  them.  The  informing  mind  of  a  free  constitution  had 
never  reached  them ;  they  never  felt  the  tranquillizing  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  objects  of  respect.  In  Ireland  the  State  was 
not  the  ^  great  central  heart,^'  that  distributed  life  and  health,  and 
secured  them  in  return.  The  old  Irish  government  was  a  mechani- 
cal, not  a  moral  system ;  it  was,  what  it  has  been  so  often  likened 
to,  a  citadel  in  an  enemy's  country ;  its  first  and  its  last  expedient 
was  force ;  it  forgot  that  those  whom  no  force  can  subdue,  nor 
dangers  terrify,  will  kneel  before  an  act  of  conciliation.  But  it 
obstinately  refused  to  conciliate,  and  the  people  at  length,  prepared 
by  the  sufferings  and  indignities  of  centuries,  listened  with  sanguine 
or  desperate  credulity  to  the  counsel  which  reminded  them  of  their 
strength,  and  directed  them  to  employ  it  in  one  furious  effort, 
which,  whether  it  failed  or  prospered,  could  not  embitter  their 
condition. 

The  spirit  of  the  Government  found  a  ready  and  fatal  co-operar 
tion  in  the  gentry  of  the  land.  Never  was  there  a  class  of  men 
less  amenable  to  the  lessons  of  experience ;  adversity,  the  great 
instructor  of  the  wise,  brought  to  them  all  its  afflictions  without 
their  antidote.  Every  fierce,  inveterate  resentment  of  the  race 
lineally  descended,  with  the  title-deeds,  from  the  father  to  the 
child.  Year  after  year  the  landlord's  house  was  fired,  his  stock 
was  plundered,  his  rent  unpaid,  his  land  a  waste,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  he  was  seen  effecting  his  escape,  through  scences  of  tur- 
bulence and  danger,  from  his  estate  to  the  capital,  to  make  his 
periodical  complaint  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  give  the  minister 
another  vote  for  their  continuance. 

The  Irish  landlord  of  the  last  century  was  the  great  inciter  to 
insurrection.    With  a  nominal  superiority  of  rank  and  education. 
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be  WM  in  every  ferocious  propensity  upon  a  level  with  the 
degraded  dependants,  whom  he  affected  to  contemn,  and  whose 
passions  he  vainly  laboured  to  control ;  because  he  had  never  set 
them  the  example  by  controlling  his  own.  Finding  his  efforts 
Abortive,  he  next  vindictively  debased  them ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  little  time  he  shared  the  same  fate  with  his  victims. 
The  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century  affords  a 
striking  and  melancholy  example  of  the  certain  retribution  with 
which  a  system  of  misrule  will  visit  those  who  so  mistake  their 
own  interests  as  to  give  it  their  support.  An  inconsiderable  order, 
or  a  single  sect,  may  (however  unjustly)  be  degraded  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  a  nation  will  inevitably 
recoil  upon  its  oppressors.  The  consequences  may  not  always  be 
visible  in  formidable  acts  of  force ;  but  there  is  a  silent  and  unerr- 
ing retaliation  in  the  effects  upon  morals  and  manners,  by  which 
the  tyrant  is  made  eventually  to  atone  for  his  crimes.  In  every 
condition  of  society  the  predominating  sentiments  and  manners 
will  spread  and  assimilate.  In  highly  polished  states  they  may  be 
observed  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  inferior  ranks.  The 
courtesy  and  humanity  of  the  old  French  peer  were  found  to  give 
a  tinge  to  the  conversation  of  the  mechanic.  In  uncivilized 
countries  the  progress  is  the  reverse ;  the  rudeness  of  the  boor 
will  ascend  and  taint  his  master.  The  latter  was  the  case  in 
Ireland ;  the  Irish  peasant,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  superiors, 
taw  nothing  of  which  the  imitation  could  soften  and  improve  him. 
The  gentry,  although  conscious  that  their  religion,  and  the  violent 
means  by  which  so  many  of  them  had  acquired  their  properties, 
excited  the  suspicion  and  aversion  of  those  below  them,  resorted 
to  every  in&llible  method  of  confirming  these  hostile  impressions. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  eradicate  them  by  mildness  and  pro- 
tection, they  insulted  and  oppressed.  The  dependant,  unrestrained 
by  any  motive  of  affection  or  respect,  avenged  himself  by  acts  of 
petty  outrage.  The  outrage  was  resented  and  punished  as  an 
onginal  unprovoked  aggression.    Fresh  revenge  ensued,  and  hence 
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every  district  presented  scenes  of  turbulent  contention,  in  which 
the  haughty  lord  lost  whatever  dignity  he  had  possessed^  and 
finally  became  infected  with  the  barbarous  passions  and  mannen 
of  the  vassals  whom  he  had  disdained  to  civilize,  till  he  reqoired 
as  much  to  be  civilized  himself. 

The  attachment  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  government  was 
suspected ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  unskilful  than  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  his  fidelity.  The  Irish  aristocracy,  who 
imagined  that  because  they  were  loyal,  they  might  proceed  to 
every  violent  extreme,  were  a  band  of  political  fanatics,  and  would 
have  made  proselytes  by  the  sword.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  allegiance  which  they  were  so  zealous  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  was  never  yet  established  by  the  sword.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  allegiance  of  a  nation  to  the  state  is  a 
feeling  compounded  of  a  thousand  otheis,  half  interest,  half  senti- 
ment, of  gratitude,  of  hope,  of  recollections,  of  the  numberless 
minute  and  ^'  tender  influences,"  that  reconcile  the  subject  to  his 
condition ;  that  it  is  seldom  a  direct  and  defined  attachment  to  the 
sovereign,  but  a  collection  of  many  subordinate  attachments,  of 
which  the  sovereign  has  all  the  benefit ;  that  it  is  but  the  youngest 
of  the  group  of  private  virtues,  and,  like  them,  must  be  reared  in 
the  bosom  of  domestic  comfort ;  that  it  is  upon  the  moral  alle- 
giance of  each  rank  to  its  immediate  relations,  of  the  servant  to 
his  master,  of  the  artisan  to  his  employer,  of  the  tenant  to  his 
landlord,  that  must  be  founded  the  political  allegiance  of  the 
whole  to  the  State. 

Those  mistaken  loyalists  supposed  that  they  were  teaching 
allegiance  by  a  haughty  and  vindictive  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  its  violation.  They  did  not  see  that  they  were  exacting 
from  the  laws  what  no  laws  could  pei-form;  that  their  positive 
provisions  must  bo  always  impotent,  where  their  spirit  is  not  pre- 
viously infused  into  the  subject  by  manners  and  institutions.  In 
Ireland  these  two  were  at  peipetu?d  variance.  The  Irish  lawgiver 
passed  his  statute,  setting  forth,  in  pompous  phraseology,  its  wia- 
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dom  and  Deoessity,  and  denouncing  the  gibbet  against  the  offender, 
and  t]ien  returned  to  his  district,  to  defeat  its  efficacy,  by  giving  a 
jNractical  continuance  to  the  misery,  the  passions,  the  galling  epi- 
thets, and  the  long  train  of  customary  insults  and  local  provocations 
that  were  for  ever  instigating  to  crime.  He  did  what  was  stranger 
and  more  absurd  than  this — he  had  the  folly  to  put  the  State  in 
competition  with  a  power  above  it  He  trampled  upon  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people* — not  reflecting  that,  though  by  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  all  injuries  are  to  be  forgiven,  it  had  been  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  its  various  sects,  for  successive  centuries,  to 
except  the  offences  committed  against  themselves.  He  pointed  to 
the  peasant^s  chapel,  and  gloried  in  the  reflection,  that  the  disloyal 
bell  which  had  called  their  fathers  to  worship  should  never  sound 
upon  the  ears  of  their  children — as  if  to  approach  his  Maker  with 
a  little  show  of  decent  pomp  was  not  the  harmless  pride. of  every 
man  of  every  faith  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  thought  he 
could  drive  them  along  the  path  of  allegiance,  where  he  had 
placed  their  religion  to  stop  the  way;  and  was  surprised  that, 
when  the  alternative  was  to  be  made,  they  should  turn  upon  their 
driver  rather  than  advance  in  the  face  of  what  they  dreaded  more 
than  death. 

The  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  were 
thufi  systematically  debarred,  by  those  who  should  have  been  their 
patrons  and  instructors,  from  every  motive  to  be  tranquil.  The 
country  gentleman,  the  great  bulwark  (if  he  performs  his  duties) 
against  extended  projects  of  revolution,  hated  them  and  feared 
them.  He  received  them  with  sullen  reserve  when  they  brought 
him  his  rent,  and  trembled  at  the  vigorous  hands  that  paid  it ;  but 
there  was  no  moral  intercourse  between  them,  no  interchange  of 


*  The  first  attacks  npoo  the  Irish  Catholics  originated  in  the  English  parliament ;  but 
the  Irish  aristocracy  gave  the  penal  code  their  Aillest  support.  Had  the  latter  performed 
their  dutjj  and  undeceived  Sngland  upon  the  supposed  necessity  of  continuing  It,  the  Tute 
of  Ireland  would  have  been  very  different;  but  upon  this  sul^ect  England  was  abtt£«d, 
and  to  to  this  hour  •boMd.>-€. 
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sympathy  and  endearing  offices.  The  landlords^  in  constant  alann 
for  their  property  and  safety,  would  not  convert  the  depredator 
into  a  protector.  They  opposed  the  tenant's  education,  which 
would  have  taught  him  to  employ  his  idle  hours  in  acquiring  a 
love  of  order,  instead  of  passing  them  in  plans  to  recover  in 
plunder  what  he  had  paid  in  rent,  and  looked  upon  as  tribute. 
Erecting  themselves  into  the  little  deities  of  their  own  districti 
they  woidd  not  let  the  tenant  touch  of  knowledge,  lest  he  should 
"•  become  as  one  of  them.**  They  drew  between  themselves  and 
their  natural  allies  a  proud  line  of  separation,  which  effectually  cut 
off  all  communications  of  reciprocal  affection,  but  proved  a  barrier 
of  air  against  irruptions  of  hatred  and  of  force.  In  Ireland  there 
were  none  of  those  feudal  privileges  which  bring  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  Scottish  dependants  into  closer  contact  with  thoee 
of  their  superiors.  The  Irish  peasant  was  never  seen  in  the  hall 
of  his  lord.  He  was  left  in  his  hovel  to  brood  over  his  degrada- 
tion— ^to  solace  or  inflame  his  fancy  with  legendary  traditions  of 
his  country's  ancient  glory,  and  with  rude  predictions  of  her  com- 
ing regeneration,  and  to  hail,  in  every  factious  spirit,  the  Meanah 
that  was  to  redeem  her. 

These  were  the  real  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  Irish 
populace  entered  into  this  formidable  conspiracy.  The  government 
was  early  apprised  of  its  existence  though  not  of  its  extent,  and 
took  very  vigorous  but  ineffectual  means  to  suppress  it  Session 
after  session  it  resorted  to  measures  of  terror  or  precaution,  bj 
penal  acts  and  prosecutions,  to  try  their  efficacy ;  but,  of  the  per- 
sons thus  proceeded  against,  the  acquittal  of  many  only  served  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  Administration,  while  the  executions  of 
such  as  were  convicted  were  regarded  by  their  party  as  so  many 
acts  of  hostile  severity,  that  called,  not  for  submission,  but  revenge. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  conducted  themselves,  at  this  trying 
crisis,  with  a  zeal  which  could  not  be  too  much  applauded,  if  it 
were  not  so  often  carried  to  excess,  and  with  the  most  undoubted 
fidelity  to  the  powers  whom  they  served ;  but  throughout  they  com- 
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mitted  one  &tal  error,  which  most  for  erer  |letract  from  their 
characters  as  able  statesmen.  Because  it  was  evident  that  a  few 
educated  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  popular  combinations,  they 
adopted,  and  to  the  last  persisted  in  the  opinion,  or  at  least  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  whole  was  essentially  a  conspiracy  of  a  few 
speculative  adventurers,  who  had  reduced  the  nation  from  its  alle- 
giance, and  that  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  State  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  counteraction  of  the  malignant  design ;  and  to  this 
notion,  notwithstanding  its  daily  refutation,  they  adhered,  with  the 
spirit  rather  of  persons  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  controversy, 
than  of  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  save  the  country  from  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.*  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  sophistry 
by  which  they  defended  it  was  exposed — it  was  in  vain  that  they 
were  told,  by  men  who  knew  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  general 
course  of  the  human  passions  as  well  as  they  did,  that  their  rea- 
sonings would  never  satisfy  the  disaffected — ^that  the  dissatis&ction 
was  not  temporary  or  accidental,  but  radical — and  that  it  was  only 
a  waste  of  time  and  of  life  to  resort  to  unpopular  lawsand  frequent 
executions,  while  the  parent  mischief  remained  untouched  upon 
the  statute  book.  The  Irish  Ministry  not  only  spumed  those  coun- 
sels, which  the  event  proved  to  have  been  prophetic,  but,  superadding 
a  £sLrther  en*or,  they  reviled  the  advisers  with  so  little  discretion, 
that  they  gave  the  real  conspirators  official  authority  for  believing 
that  the  opposers  of  the  Administration  were  secretly  the  advo- 
cates of  rebellion,  and  thus  afforded  them  an  additional  incitement 
to  persevere  in  their  designs.f 


:^ 
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^''  •  Xren  after  the  lapprMdon  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  eovenoieot  yowewed  the 

i^  fUDeit  Information  regarding  lie  origin  and  progreaa,  the  Viceroy,  In  hie  ipeech  to  the 

Parliament,  was  made  to  la j,  **  the  foulest  and  darkest  conspiracy  was  fbrmed  and  long 

carried  on  by  the  implacable  enemy  of  this  realm,  for  the  total  extisolloB  of  the  0«nstlttt« 
{f  ^*  tion,  etc.'*— iU>rd  lAeutenanPt  Spseeh,  October  6, 1796. 

t  A  leading  member  of  the  minority  In  the  Irish  House  of  Oommons  was  the  late  Mr. 

George  Pensonby,  a  gentleman,  who,  If  the  purest  coostltntlonal  Tiews  and  personal  dtg- 
\f*'  nlty  of  deportment  could  have  saved  tnm  Insults,  would  haTe  escaped  them ;  but  at  Utta 
1^         period  no  dignity  was  a  protection.    He,  among  others,  impressed  upon  the  Ministry  that 

IrrtaiMl  eeuld  be  presorted  ^Srom  the  threatened  erisls  by  no  means  but  by  a  eomfplela 
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This  glaring  departure  firom  the  most  obvious  prudence  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  By  many  it  has  been  attributed  to  inca- 
pacity. A  more  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Government  waa 
fomenting  the  conspiracy,  in  order  that  the  excesses  to  which  it 
would  lead  might  reconcile  the  nation  to  a  Legislative  Union :  and, 
however  vidgar  and  improbable  the  latter  supposition  may  appear, 
it  is  still  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  satisfactorily  explain  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  and  infatuation  of  their  councils. 

The  enemy  of  Great  Britain  had  already  made  an  abortive  effort* 


reform  of  the  Parliament,  bj  Oatholic  emaoofpatlon,  and  by  an  eqaallaafioQ  of  comneroa 
between  Kngland  and  Ireland.  The  following  waa  the  answer  of  one  of  the  serranta  of 
the  Crown  (the  ■olicitor-general)  to  Mr.  Pontonby's  opinions :  "  What  waa  it  come  to,  that 
In  the  Irish  Hoase  of  Commons  they  should  listen  to  one  of  their  own  members  d^radisf 
the  character  of  an  Irish  gentleman  by  language  which  was  fitted  but  for  hallooing  a  mob  f 
Had  he  heard  a  man  uttering  out  of  those  doors  such  language  as  that  by  which  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  had  violated  the  decorum  of  Parliament,  he  would  hare  seised  the 
rafSan  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him  to  the  dust  I  What  were  the  hoosa  made  of  who 
could  listen  in  patience  to  Buch  abominable  sentiments  ?— sentiments  which,  thank  Ood, 
were  acknowledged  by  no  class  of  men  in  this  country,  except  the  execrable  and  infamona 
nest  of  traitors,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  who  sat  brooding  In 
Belfast  oTer  their  diaoontents  and  treasons,  and  from  whose  publications  he  coold  traoe, 
word  for  word,  every  expression  the  honourable  gentleman  had  used.** — Irith  Park  Ikb. 
Feb.  179T. 

George  Ponsonby,  one  of  the  **  Old  Whigs,**  was  a  man  of  mediocre  capaelly,  owing  hia 
position  mainly  to  the  circumstance  of  his  aristocratic  connexions.  Ilis  father  had  beeo 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  His  cousin  was  Karl  of  Dessborougfa ;  hia  fatbeiw 
in-law  waa  the  larl  of  Lanaborongh.  Bom  In  ITdS,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1T80,  and 
speedily  was  made  King'v  Counsel,  and  Counsel  to  the  Revenue  Oommissionera.  -Qoar- 
relling  with  **  the  Castle,**  he  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  became  patriotic : 

"  Here  and  there  some  stem,  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  cried.** 

In  the  Irish  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  was  made  Lord  Oban* 
eellor  of  Ireland  in  1806.  On  the  break  up  of  the  Fox  ministry  he  lost  his  ofllce,  but  was 
solaced  with  a  pension  of  £4000,  which  he  duly  drew,  year  after  year,  until  his  death  In 
July  1817.  For  some  years  after  leaving  Ireland,  he  was  a  Parliamentary  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  England. — M. 

*  In  December  1796  the  French  Fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  A  part  of  it  anchored 
In  Bantry  Bay,  where  It  remained  for  some  days;  but  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  Oen. 
Hoche  (the  commander  of  the  expedition)  was,  not  arriving,  the  French  admiral,  withonl 
attempting  m  landing,  returned  to  France.  It  Is  well  known  that  grievous  oomplaints  were 
nada  In  the  English  Parliament  afaiiut  the  Ministry,  for  having  left  the  eoaat  of  Iraland 
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to  transport  an  armament  to  Ii'eland,  the  landing  of  which  was  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  intended  rising ;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Union,  still  depending  upon  the  promised  renewal  of  the 
attempt,  had  been  anxious  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  people 
until  the  foreign  succours  should  arrive.  Disappointed,  however, 
in  their  expectations  from  abroad,  and  apprehending  from  any  fur- 
ther delay,  either  the  uncontrollable  impetuosity  or  the  desertion 
of  their  followers,  they  resolved,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
against  their  better  judgment,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  final  issue. 
The  2dd  of  May  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  a  general  insurrection. 


le  unprotected  on  this  occasion.  In  explanation  of  this  apparent  negligence,  Theobold 
Wolf  Tone,  who  had  been  confidentially  employed  in  the  preparations  for  the  French 
expedition  (he  was  himself  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  that  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay) 
related  the  following  circumstances,  as  having  come  within  his  personal  knowledge. 
While  this  formidable  armament,  which  had  so  long  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe,  was 
fitting  oat  at  Brest,  various  conjectures  prevailed  as  to  its  probable  destination.  Tho 
general  opinion  Wiis  that  the  invasion  of  either  Ireland  or  Portugal  was  intented.— There 
was  at  this  tSme  (according  to  Mr.  Tone's  account)  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  ministry 
at  Brest,  who,  having  discovered  that  a  particnlar  printer  of  that  town  had  General 
Hoche'a  proclamations  in  his  press,  privately  offered  him  a  large  sum  for  a  single  copy. 
With  this  oflier  tlie  printer  made  General  Hoche  acquainted,  who  immediately  drew  up  a 
proelamation,  as  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  commander  of  the  French  invading 
army.  A  few  copies  of  this  were  accordingly,  by  the  General's  desire,  struck  olT,  and 
handed  by  the  printer  to  the  aggnt.  The  latter  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  the 
reeelpi  of  tneh  a  docnment  is  said  to  have  so  completely  deceived,  that  he  directed  the 
British  sq[uadrons  to  make  Portugal  the  peculiar  object  of  their  vigilance,  and,  in  the  flrai 
instance,  treated  the  report  of  an  actual  descent  upon  Ireland  with  derision.  Although 
flio  appearance  of  the  French  Fleet  in  Bantry  Bay  produced  no  movements  of  disaffiectioii 
in. the  vicinity,  it  was  yet  at  this  period,  or  very  shortly  after,  that  the  organisation  of 
the  United  Irishmen  was  most  complete,  and  their  prospect  of  success  most  promising. 
In  179T  they  felt  assured,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  general  insurrection,  the  greater  number 
of  the  Irish  militia  regiments  would  have  revolted.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  an 
attack  upon  Dublin  having  been  proposed  in  that  year,  every  soldier  who  mounted  guard 
In  that  city  on  the  night  of  the  intended  attempt  was  in  their  interests.  The  following 
oeeisnrence,  however  ludicrous,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
native  forces.  At  this  time  persons  of  democratic  principles,  in  imitation  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  wore  their  hair  short  behind ;  from  which  custom  Croppies  and  Rebels 
became  synonymons  terms.  A  commander  of  yeomanry  In  Dublin,  while  reviewing  his 
corps,  observed  a  false  tail  lying  upon  the  parade.  He  held  it  up,  and  asked  who  had 
dropped  it.  By  an  instantaneous  movement,  every  man  of  the  corps  raised  his  hand  to 
tlie  back  of  his  head.  This  corps  is  said  to  have  been.  In  consequence,  disbanded  on  the 
lUXcwing  day.— O. 
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Of  this  intention  the  government  having  received  information 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  March,  arrested  several  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  capital ;  and,  announcing  by  proclamation 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  authorised  the  military  powers  to 
employ  the  most  summary  methods  of  suppressing  it 

This  formal  declaration  of  the  impending  crisis  was  followed  by 
the  most  extreme  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Every  ear  was 
catching,  every  tongue  was  filtering  some  tremendous  confirma- 
tion that  the  hour  was  at  hand.  As  it  approached,  the  fearful 
tokens  became  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  interior,  the 
peasantry  were  already  in  motion.  Night  after  night  large  masses 
of  them  were  known  to  be  proceeding  by  unfrequented  paths  to 
some  central  points.  Over  whole  tracts  of  country  the  cabins 
were  deserted,  or  contained  only  women  and  children,  from  whom 
the  inquirers  could  extort  no  tidings  of  the  owners.  In  the  towns, 
to  which,  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  the  lower  classes  delighted  to 
flock,  a  frightful  dimunition  of  numbers  was  observed ;  while  the 
few  that  appeared  there,  betrayed,  by  the  moody  exultation  of 
their  looks,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Throughout 
tihe  capital,  against  which  the  first  fury  of  the  insurgents  was  to 
be  directed,  and  where,  from  its  extent,  there  could  never  be  a 
certainty  that  the  attack  had  not  already  begun,  the  consternation 
was  universal.  The  spectacle  of  awful  preparation,  that  promised 
security,  gave  no  tranquillity.  In  the  panic  of  the  moment  the 
measures  for  security  became  so  many  images  of  danger.  The 
military  array  and  bustle  in  some  streets — the  silence  and  desertion 
of  others — the  names  of  the  inhabitants  registered  on  every 
door — the  suspension  of  public  amusements,  and  almost  of  private 
intercourse — the  daily  proclamations — sprayers  put  up  in  the 
churches  for  the  general  safety — ^families  flying  to  England — ^part- 
ings that  might  be  eternal — every  thing  oppressed  the  imagination 
with  the  conviction,  that  a  great  public  convulsion  was  at  hand. 
The  Parliament*  and  the  courts  of  justice,  with  »  laudable  attach- 

*  On  t^e  iM  of  Uaj  (the  day  before  the  iogfurrecUon)  the  Bonee  of  Oomnofif  voted  en 
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ment  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  continued  their  sittings; 
but  the  strange  aspect  of  senators  and  advocates  transacting  civil 
business  in  the  garb  of  soldiers,  reminded  the  spectator  that  the 
final  dependance  of  the  state  was  upon  a  power  beyond  the  laws. 
In  Dublin  the  domestics  of  the  principal  citizens  had  disappeared, 
and  gone  off  to  join  the  insurgents ;  while  those,  who  could  not  be 
seduced  to  accompany  them,  became  the  more  suspected,  from 
this  proof  of  their  fidelity:  they  could  have  remained,  it  was 
apprehended,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  spies  upon  their  mas- 
ters, Mid  co-operators  in  their  intended  destruction ;  and  thus^  to 
the  real  dangers  of  a  general  design  against  the  government^  were 
added  all  the  imaginary  horrors  of  a  project  of  individual  ven* 
geance.  The  vigorous  precautions  of  the  Administration,  instead 
of  inspiring  confidence,  kept  alive  the  public  terror  and  suspense. 
In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  the  populace  were  sent  in  droves 
to  the  prisons,  till  the  prisons  could  contain  no  more.  The  vessels 
in  the  several  bays  adjoining  the  scenes  of  disturbance  were  next 
converted  into  gaols.  The  law  was  put  aside :  a  non-commissioned 
officer  became  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  The  military  were 
dispersed  through  every  house :  military  visits  were  paid  to  every 
house  in  search  of  arms,  or  other  evidence  of  treason.  The  dead 
were  intercepted  on  their  passage  to  the  grave,  and  their  coffins 
examined,  lest  they  might  contain  rebellious  weapons.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed.  Many  persons  who 
were  innocent  were  arrested  and  abused.  Many  who  might  have 
been  innocent,  were  suspected,  and  summarily  put  to  death. 

Upon  the  appointed  day  the  explosion  took  place.  The  shock 
was  dreadful.  The  imagination  recoils  from  a  detail  of  the  scenes 
that  followed.  Every  excess  that  could  have  been  apprehended 
from  a  soldiery,  whom  General  Abercrombie,  in  the  language  of 


addrMt  to  the  Viceroy,  ezprenlBg  their  fldelitj  and  their  reUence  upon  the  Tt^lanoe  and 
Tigour  of  hlf  goremment.  In  order  to  render  the  prooeedlng  more  Impoeisg,  all  the 
membert  of  that  hoaie,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head,  walked  through  the  ttreett,  two 
and  two,  and  preaented  the  addren  to  hie  Bxceilency.— C. 
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manly  reproof  had  de(;lared  to  bo  in  a  state  of  lii^euuousness  tJxat 
rendered  it  formidable  to  all  but  the  enemy;  every  act  of  furious 
retaliation  to  be  expected  from  a  peasantry  inflamed  by  revenge 
and  despair,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders^ 
surrendered  to  the  auspices  of  their  own  impetuous  passions,  dis- 
tinguished and  disgraced  this  fatal  conflict.*  After  a  short  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  crushed.  The  numbers 
of  them  who  perished  in  the  field,  or  on  the  scaflbld,  or  were 
exiled,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  50,000 ; — the  losses  upon  the 
side  of  the  crown  have  been  computed  at  20,000  lives ; — ^a  solcnm 
and  memorable  fact : — 70,000  subjects  sacrificed  in  a  single  year^ 
whose  energies,  had  other  maxims  of  government  prevailed,  might 
have  been  devoted  to  what  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  subjects 
and  governments  to  promote — the  cause  of  rational  freedom,  the 
possession  of  which  can  alone  inspire  a  manly  and  enlightened 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  the  state. 

*  Tlie  high  state  of  passion  and  resentment  which  prerailed  at  this  unfortunate  period 
may  be  collected  from  the  single  fact  that  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  member  auggwted 
that  military  executions  should  have  a  retrospective  operation,  and  that  the  state  pri- 
•oners,  who  bad  been  for  several  weeks  in  the  hands  of  government,  should  ht  summarilj 
disposed  of;  but  the  secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh)  with  becoming  dignity  and  humaxd^, 
vehemently  discountenanced  so  shocking  a  proposal.— 0.  [There  Is  tomethinclodlcrQai 
In  any  one's  gravely  speaking  of  the  '*  humanity  "  of  Castlereagh  I~M.] 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Trial  of  Henry  and  John  Sheares. 

Ab  soon  as  the  public  safety  was  secured  (it  was  long  before  tran- 
quillity was  restored)  by  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  a  general 
anoinesty  was  granted  to  all,  except  the  actual  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, who  should  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King.  Several  of  the  leaders  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  now  decided  that  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  them  should  be  brought  to  immediate  trial,  in  order  that 
their  &tes  should  give  a  final  blow  to  any  still  remaining  hopes  of 
their  adherents. 

The  first  of  the  persons  thus  selected  were  two  young  gentle- 
men, brothers,  and  membera  of  the  Irish  bar,  Henry  and  John 
Sheares.*  Their  previous  history  contains  nothing  peculiar.  They 
were  both  of  respectable  and  amiable  characters.  The  elder  of 
them  "  had  given  many  hostages  to  fortune ;"  but  with  the  ardour 
incidental  to  their  years,  and  to  the  times,  they  had  been  induced 
to  look  beyond  those  sources  of  private  happiness  which  they 
appear  to  have  abundantly  enjoyed,  and  to  engage  in  the  political 
speculations  that  were  now  to  be  expiated  with  their  lives.  When 
the  original  members  of  the  Irish  executive  were  committed  to 
prison,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Sheareses  were  among  those 
who  were  chosen  to  supply  their  place,  and  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  arranging  the  plan  of  the  approaching  insurrection. 

•  The  SbearesM  were  arretted  on  the  Slit  of  May,  1798,  two  daya  before  the  rliingof  the 
people.  They  were  two  Cork  gentlemen,  "  barriatera  by  profession,"  says  Davis,  "  both 
men  of  liberal  edneaUon,  but  of  yery  unequal  characters.  Henry,  the  oldest,  was  mild, 
changefU,  weak:  John  was  fiery  and  firm,  and  of  much  greater  abilities."— M. 
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Of  all  these  proceedings  the  Govermnent  obtained  accurate  infor- 
mation through  a  Captain  Armstrong,  an  officer  of  the  Irish 
militia,  who  had  succeeded  in  insinuating  himself  into  their  con- 
fidence, for  the  purpose  of  discovery.*  They  were  accordingly 
arrested  two  days  previous  to  the  explosion,  and  were  now  sum- 
moned to  abide  their  trial  for  high  treason. 

Mr.  Curran's  defence  of  these  unfortunate  brothers  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  period,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  alto- 
gether perished.  A  report  of  the  trial  has,  however,  been  pre- 
served, from  which  an  account  of  the  share  that  he  bore  in  it 
shall  now  be  given.f 

The  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  arraigned,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1708.^  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  very  inte- 
resting and  important  discussion  took  place.  Their  counsel  hav- 
ing discovered  that  one  of  the  grand  jury,  who  had  found  the 
bill  of  indictment,  was  a  naturalized  Frenchman,§  pleaded  that 


*  or  OapUln  ArmBtroDKf  Davia  sayB,  "  This  fHghtftil  wretch  bad  soaght  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Bheareses — made  it— encouraged  their  prospects — assisted  them  with  military 
hints — professed  tender  love  for  them — ^mixed  with  their  family,  and  used  to  dandle  Henry 
ffiieares's  children.  *  *  *  He  shared  their  hospitality— urged  on  their  schemes— cams 
to  condole  with  them  in  prison— and  then  assassinated  them  with  his  oath."  John  Warne- 
ford  Armstrong  was  Captain  in  the  King's  County  Militia.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Sheareses  to  get  them  into  his  clutdies,  and  dined  with  John  the  day  before  the 
arrest.  He  had  actaally  known  them  only  ten  days  hefore  that.  Barrington  says  that 
Henry  Sheares  "  was  a  participator  in  the  treason,  and  aided  in  procuring  emissaries  to 
seduce  the  troops  at  Loughlinston.  There  Captain  Armstrong  became  acquainted  with  the 
two  brother»— pledged  to  them  his  fHendshlp— persuaded  them  he  would  seduce  hto  re^> 
ment— gained  their  implicit  confidence— faithfully  fulfilled  the  counter-plot — dertsed 
several  secret  meetings— and  worlced  up  sufficient  gutit  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  both.*' — If. 

t  The  father  of  the  Sheareses,  a  Banker  In  Cork,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  in  that  capacity  had  succeeded  in  carrying  an  act  (5th  George  IIL)  by 
which  was  conceded  to  prisoners  the  right  to  have  counsel  assigned  them  by  the  Oourt  and 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment.  Under  this  statute,  Bfr.  Gurran  and  Mr.  McNally  were 
assigned  as  counsel  to  John  Bheares,  and  Mr.  Plnnket  for  Henry  Sheares,— M. 

I  The  trial  took  place  before  Lord  Carleton,  Barons  Smith  and  Gteorge,  and  JusUoe 
Daly.— M. 

f  It  was  McNally  who  filed  the  plea  that  John  Decluiean,  one  of  the  Jorors  who  fo«md 
the  bills,  for  High  Treason,  against  the  Sheareses  and  for  others,  was  an  alien,  not  natnrall- 
sed.  The  Grown  lawyers  argaed  against  this  plea,  and  then,  In  reply,  Oumui  epoke  to 
Its  support.— M. 


I 
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fbct  against  its  legality.     The  following  are  parts  of  Mr.  Curran's 
argument  upon  the  occasion :  * 

^  My  lords ;  the  law  of  this  country  has  declared,  that  in  order 
to  the  conviction  of  any  man,  not  only  of  any  charge  of  the 
higher  species  of  criminal  offences,  but  of  any  criminal  charge 
whatsoever,  he  must  be  convicted  upon  the  finding  of  two  juries ; 
first,  of  the  grand  jury,  who  determine  upon  the  guilt  in  one  point 
of  view ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  corroborative  finding  of  the  petty 
jury,  who  establish  that  guilt  in  a  more  direct  manner ;  and  it  is 
the  law  of  this  country,  that  the  jurors,  who  shall  so  find,  whether 
upon  the  grand  or  upon  the  petty  inquest,  shall  be  probi  et  legale9 
homines  omni  exeeptione  majores.  They  must  be  open  to  no  legal 
Direction  of  personal  incompetence;  they  must  be  capable  of 
having  freehold  property,  and  in  order  to  have  freehold  property, 
they  must  not  be  open  to  the  objection  of  being  born  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  owing  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
power.  Because  the  law  of  this  country,  and  indeed  the  law  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  has  thought  it  an  indispensable  precau- 
tion, to  trust  no  man  with  the  weight  or  influence  which  territo- 
rial poflsession  may  give  him  contrary  to  that  allegiance  which 
ought  to  flow  from  such  possession  of  property  in  the  country. 
This  observation  is  emphatically  forcible  in  every  branch  of  the 
criminal  law ;  but  in  the  law  of  treason,  it  has  a  degree  of  force 
and  cogency  that  faib  in  every  inferior  class  of  offence ;  because 
the  very  point  to  be  inquired  into  in  treason  is  the  nature  of  alle- 
^ance.  The  general  nature  of  allegiance  may  be  pretty  clear  to 
I  every  man.    Every  man,  however  unlearned  he  may  be,  can  easily 

I  acquire  such  a  notion  of  allegiance,  whether  natural  and  bom 

with  him,  or  whether  it  be  temporary  and  contracted  by  emigra- 
tion into  another  country;  he  may  acquire  a  vague,  untechnical 

*  Different  itatatei  of  Charles  II.  Geo.  I.  and  Oeo.  III.  enact,  that  nataralised  aliens, 
performlnir  certain  specified  conditions,  **  shall  be  deemed  liege,  free,  and  natural  sab- 
jects,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes ;"  with  a  proviso  **  that  thej  shall  not  be  enabled  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  nor  to*^  of  his  majesty's  priry  eouncil,  nor  to  hold  anj  offlee  of 
trust,  ciril  or  military,  in  the  kingdom.— O. 
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idea  of  allegiance,  for  his  immediate  personal  conduct  But  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  constitution  does  not  suppose  thxt 
any  foreigner  has  any  direct  idea  of  allegiance  but  what  he  owes 
to  his  original  prince.  The  constitution  supposes,  and  takes  for 
granted,  that  no  foreigner  has  such  an  idea  of  our  peculiar  and 
precise  allegiance,  as  qualifies  him  to  act  as  a  juror,  where  that  is 
the  question,  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  I  found  myself  upon  this 
known  principle,  that  though  the  benignity  of  the  English  law 
has,  in  many  cases,  where  strangers  are  tried,  given  a  jury,  half 
composed  of  foreigners  and  half  natives,  that  benefit  is  denied  to 
any  man  accused  of  treason,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated ;.  because, 
says  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  'aliens  are  very  improper  judges  of  the 
breach  of  allegiance.'*  A  foreigner  is  a  most  improper  judge 
of  what  the  allegiance  is  which  binds  an  English  subject  to  his 
constitution.  And,  therefore,  upon  that  idea  of  utter  incompe- 
tency in  a  stranger,  is  every  foreigner  directly  removed  and  repelled 
from  exercising  a  function  that  he  is  supposed  utterly  unable  to 
discharge.  If  one  Frenchman  shall  be  suffered  to  find  a  bill  of 
indictment  between  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  subjects,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  may  twenty-three  men  of  the  same  descent  be 
put  into  the  box,  with  authority  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment.  By 
the  same  reason,  that  the  court  may  communiciite  with  one  man 
whose  language  they  do  not  know,  may  they  communicate  with 
twenty-three  natives  of  twenty-three  diflTerent  countries  and  lan- 
gpiages.  How  far  do  I  mean  to  carry  this  ?  Thus  far :  that  every 
statute,  or  means  by  which  allegiance  may  be  shaken  off,  and  any 
kind  of  benefit  or  privilege  conferred  upon  an  emigrating  foreigner, 
is  for  ever  to  be  considered  by  a  court  of  justice  with  relation  to 
that  natural  incompetency  to  perform  certain  trusts,  which  is 
taken  for  granted  and  established  by  the  law  of  England. 

"  Therefore,  my  lord,  my  clients  have  pleaded,  that  the  bill  of 
indictment  to  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  answer  has 

•  4  Bl.  Com.  863.— 0. 
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been  found,  among  others,  by  a  foreigner,  bom  under  a  foreign 
alle^noe  and  incapable  of  exercising  the  right  of  a  juror,  upon 
the  grand  or  the  petty  inquest  The  stat.  of  Charles  11.  recites 
that  the  kingdom  was  wasted  by  the  unfortunate  troubles  of  that 
time,  and  that  trade  had  decreased  for  want  of  merchants.  After 
thus  stating  generally  the  grievances  which  had  afflicted  the  trade 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
emigration  from  abroad,  it  goes  on  and  says,  that  strangers  may 
be  induced  to  transport  themselves  and  families  to  replenish  the 
country,  if  they  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  advantages  and 
free  exercise  of  their  trades  without  interruption  and  disturbance. 
The  grievance  was  the  scarcity  of  men;  the  remedy  was  the  encour- 
agement of  foreigners  to  transport  themselves,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  was  such  a  degree  of  protection  as  was  necessary  to 
the  full  exercise  of  their  trades  in  the  dealing,  buying  and  selling 
and  enjoying  the  full  extent  of  personal  security.  Therefore  it 
enacts,  that  all  foreigners  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  all  mer- 
chants, <i^c.  who  shall,  within  the  term  of  seven  years,  transport 
themselves  to  this  country  shall  be  deemed  and  reputed  natural- 
born  subjects,  and  '  may  implead  and  be  impleaded,'  and  *  prose- 
cute and  defend  suits.'  The  intention  was  to  give  them  protection 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  encouraged  to  come  here ; 
and  therefore  the  statute,  instead  of  saying,  generally,  '  they  shall 
be  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  specifically  enumerates  the 
privileges  they  shall  enjoy.  If  the  legislature  intended  to  make 
them  '  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  it  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  say  so.*  But  not  having  meant  any  such  thing,  the 
statute  is  confined  to  ihe  enumeration  of  the  mere  hospitable 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  granted  to  such  foreigners  as  come  here 
for  special  purposes.  It  states,  ^  he  may  implead,  and  he  shall  be 
answered  unto ;'  that  ^  he  may  prosecute  and  defend  suits.'  Why 
go  on  and  tell  a  man,  who  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  natural- 

*  The  statute  does  say  this  generally,  In  the  first  instance;  bat  the  subsequent  ena« 
neratlon  of  particular  privileges  supports  the  view  that  Mr.  Onrran  took  of  lt.-~0. 
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born  subject,  that  he  may  implead  and  bring  actions  ?  I  say,  it 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absurd  and  preposterous.  If  ail 
privileges  be  granted  in  the  first  instance,  why  mention  particular 
parts  ailerwards  ?  A  man  would  be  esteemed  absurd,  who  by  his 
grant  gave  a  thing  under  a  general  description,  and  afterwards 
granted  the  particular  parts.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man, 
who  gave  another  his  horse,  and  then  said  to  the  grantee,  *•  I  abo 
give  you  liberty  to  ride  him  when  and  where  you  please  V  What 
was  the  case  here  ?  The  government  of  Ireland  said, '  we  want 
men  of  skill  and  industry;  we  invite  you  to  come  over;  our  inten- 
tion is,  that  if  you  be  protestants,  you  shall  be  protected ;  but  you 
are  not  to  be  judges,  or  legislators,  or  kings ;  we  make  an  act  of 
parliament,  giving  you  protection  and  encouragement  to  follow 
the  trades,  for  your  knowledge  in  which  we  invite  you.  You  are 
to  exercise  your  trade  as  a  natural-bom  subject  How  ?  *  With 
full  power  to  make  a  bargain  and  enforce  it  We  invest  you  with 
the  same  power,  and  you  shall  have  the  same  benefit,  as  if  yoa 
were  appealing  to  your  own  natural  forum  of  public  justice.  You 
shall  be  here  as  a  Frenchman  in  Paris,  buying  and  selling  the 
commodities  appertaining  to  your  trade.' 

^  Look  at  another  clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  is  said 
to  make  a  legislator  of  this  man,  or  a  juror,  to  pass  upon  the 
life  or  death  of  a  fellow-subject — ^no,  not  a  fellow-subject,  but  a 
stranger.  It  says,  '  you  may  purchase  an  estate,  and  you  may 
enjoy  it,  without  being  a  trustee  for  the  crown.'  Why  was  that 
necessary,  if  he  were  a  subject  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ?  But, 
my  lords,  a  great  question  remains  behind  to  be  decided  upon.  I 
know  of  no  case  upon  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  indus- 
try of  other  men  may  not  have  discovered  a  case.  But  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  no  such  case  could  be  found — ^if,  since  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  all  its  forms,  in  England, 
a  stranger  had  not  been  found  intruding  himself  into  its  con- 
cerns— i^  through  the  entire  history  of  our  courts  of  justice,  an 
instance  was  not  to  be  found  of  the  folly  of  a  stranger  interfering 
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upon  80  awful  a  subject  as  the  breach  of  allegiance  between  a 
subject  and  his  Mug.  Mj  lords,  I  beg  leave  upon  this  part  to  say 
tLat  it  would  be  a  most  formidable  thing,  that  a  court  of  justice 
would  pronounce  a  determination  big  with  danger,  if  they  should 
say  that  an  alien  may  find  a  bill  of  indictment  involving  the 
doctrine  of  allegiance.  It  is  permitting  him  to  intermeddle  in  a 
business  of  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge. 
Shall  a  subject  of  the  Irish  Crown  be  charged  with  a  breach  of 
his  allegiance  upon  the  saying  of  a  Geiinan,  an  Italian,  a  French- 
man, or  a  Spaniard  ?  Can  any  man  suppose  any  thing  more 
monstrous  or  absurd,  than  that  of  a  stranger  being  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  ?  I  would  not  form  a  supposi- 
tion upon  it.  At  a  time  when  the  generals,  the  admirals,  and  the 
captains  of  France,  are  endeavouring  to  pour  their  armies  upon 
iiB^  shall  we  permit  their  petty  detachments  to  attack  us  in  judicial 
hostility?  Shall  we  sit  inactive,  and  see  their  skirmishes  take  off 
our  fellow-subjects  by  explosions  in  a  jury-room  ? 

^  When  did  this  man  come  into  this  country  ?  Is  the  raft  upon 
which  he  floated  now  in  court  ?  What  has  he  said  upon  the  back 
of  the  bill  ?  What  understanding  had  he  of  it  ?  If  he  can  write 
more  than  his  own  name,  and  had  written  '  ignoramus '  upon  the 
back  of  the  indictment,  he  might  have  written  truly ;  he  might 
say  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  says  he  is  naturalized. 
*  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  are  welcome  to  Ireland,  sir ;  you  shall  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  stranger,  independent  of  the  invitation  by 
which  you  came.  If  you  sell,  you  shall  recover  the  price  of  your 
wares ;  you  shall  enforce  the  contract  If  you  purchase  an  estate, 
you  shall  transmit  it  to  your  children,  if  you  have  any ;  if  not,  your 
devisee  shall  have  it  But  you  must  know,  that  in  this  constitu- 
tion there  are  laws  binding  upon  the  court  as  strongly  as  upon 
you.  The  statute  itself^  which  confers  the  privileges  you  enjoy, 
makes  you  incapable  of  discharging  offices.  Why  ?  Because 
they  go  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution,  and  belong  only 
to  those  men  who  have  an  interest  in  that  constitution  transmitted 
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to  them  from  their  ancestors.'  Therefore,  ray  lords,  the  foreigner 
must  be  content ;  he  shall  be  kept  apart  from  the  judicial  func- 
tions ; — in  the  extensive  words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  he  shall 
be  kept  from  '  all  places  of  trust  whatsoever.'  If  the  act  had  been 
silent  in  that  part,  the  court  would,  notwithstanding,  be  bound  to 
say  that  it  did  not  confer  the  power  of  filling  the  high  departments 
of  the  state.  The  alien  would  still  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  either 
house  of  parliament — he  would  be  incapable  of  advising  with  the 
king,  or  holding  any  place  of  constitutional  trust  whatever. 
What  ?  shall  it  be  said  there  is  no  trust  in  the  office  of  a  grand 
juror  ?  I  do  not  speak  or  think  lightly  of  the  sacred  office  con- 
fided to  your  lordships,  of  administering  justice  between  the  crown 
and  subject,  or  between  subject  and  subject ; — I  do  not  compare 
the  office  of  grand  juror  to  that ; — but^  in  the  name  of  God,  with 
regard  to  the  issues  of  life  and  death — with  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  imputed  or  established  criminality — what  diflference  ia 
there  in  the  constitutional  importance  between  the  juror  who 
brings  in  a  verdict,  and  the  judge  who  pronounces  upon  that  ver- 
dict the  sentence  of  the  law  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  former  is 
no  place  of  trust?  What  is  the  place  of  trust  meant  by  the 
statute  ?  It  is  not  merely  giving  a  thing  to  another,  or  depositing 
it  for  safe  custody ;  it  means  constitutional  trust,  the  trust  of  exe- 
cuting given  departments,  in  which  the  highest  confidence  must 
be  reposed  in  the  man  appointed  to  perform  them.  It  means  not 
the  trust  of  keeping  a  paltry  chattel — it  means  the  awful  trust  of 
keeping  the  secrets  of  the  state  and  of  the  king.  Look  at  the 
w^eight  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  juror — ^look  at  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  danger,  if  he  violate  or  disregard  it  At 
a  time  like  the  present,  a  time  of  war — what,  is  the  trust  to  be 
confided  to  the  conscience  of  a  Frenchman  ?  But  I  am  speaking 
for  the  lives  of  my  clients ;  and  I  do  not  choose  even  here  to  state 
the  terms  of  the  trust,  lest  I  might  furnish  as  many  hints  of  mift- 
chief  as  I  am  anxious  to  furnish  arguments  of  defence.  But  shall 
a  Frenchman  at  this  moment  be  entrusted  with  those  secrets  npcMi 
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which  your  sitting  on  the  bench  may  eventually  depend  ?  What 
is  the  inquiry  to  be  made  ?  Having  been  a  pedlar  in  the  country, 
is  he  to  have  the  selling  of  the  country,  if  he  be  inclined  to  do  so? 
\  Is  he  to  have  confided  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  state  ?  He  may 
remember  to  have  had  a  first  allegiance,  and  that  he  was  twom  to 
it  He  might  find  civilians  to  aid  his  perfidious  logic,  and  to  tell 
him  that  a  secret,  communicated  to  him  by  the  humanity  of  the 
country  which  received  him,  might  be  disclosed  to  the  older  and 
better  natured  allegiance  sworn  to  a  former  power !  He  might 
give  up  the  perfidious  use  of  his  conscience  to  the  integrity  of  the 
older  title.  Shall  the  power  of  calling  upon  an  Irishman  to  take 
his  trial  before  an  Irish  judge,  before  the  country,  be  left  to  the 
broken  speech,  the  lingua  frctnca  of  a  stranger,  coming  among 
you,  and  saying,  *I  was  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament,  and  I 
cannot  carry  on  my  trade  without  dealing  in  the  blood  of  your 
citizens  ?'  He  holds  up  your  statute  as  his  protection,  and  flings 
it  against  your  liberty,  claiming  the  right  of  exercising  a  judicial 
function,  and  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  the  honest  love  for  an 
older  title  to  allegiance.  It  is  a  love  which  every  man  ought  to 
feel,  and  which  every  subject  of  this  country  would  feel,  if  he  left 
his  country  to-morrow,  and  were  to  spend  his  last  hour  among  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa.  I  do  trust  in  God  there  is  not  a  man  that 
hears  me,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  would  carry  with  him,  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  globe,  the  old  ties  which  bound  him  to  his 
original  friends,  his  country,  and  his  king.  I  do,  as  the  advocate 
of  my  clients,  of  my  country — as  the  advocate  for  you,  my  lords, 
whose  elevation  prevents  you  from  the  possibility  of  being  advo- 
cates for  yourselves — for  your  children  I  do  stand  up ;  and  rely 
upon  it,  that  this  act  of  parliament  has  been  confined  to  a  limited 
operation ;  it  was  enacted  for  a  limited  purpose,  and  will  not  allow 
this  meddling  stranger  to  pass  upon  the  life,  fame,  or  fortune  of 
the  gentlemen  at  the  bar — of  me,  their  advocate — of  you,  their 
judges— or  of  any  man  in  the  nation.  It  is  an  intrusion  not  to 
be  borne." 
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Mr.  Plunket  followed  Mr.  Curran  on  the  same  side ;  bat,  alter  a 
long  discussion,  it  was  ruled  bj  the  court,  that  the  office  of  grand 
juror  was  not  one  of  the  offices  of  trust  alluded  to  by  the  legis- 
lature, and,  consequently,  that  the  person  objected  to  was  competent 
to  fill  it  The  prisoners  were,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  "  awarded  to  answer  over."  Their  trial  was,  upon  their  own 
application,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  witnesses,  postponed 
till  the  12th  of  July,  when  it  came  on  for  final  decision  before 
Lord  Carleton,  Mr.  Justice  Crookshank,  and  Mr.  Baron  Smith,* 

Mr.  Currants  speech  upon  this  occasion,!  which  was  considered 
as  the  most  moving  that  he  had  ever  pronounced,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  affecting,  by  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  ita 
delivery.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  many  of  the  state  triab 
of  this  period,  the  courts  seldom  adjourned  till  the  proceedings 
were  concluded,  so  that  their  sittings  were  not  only  protracted 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  return- 
ing morning  to  find  them  still  occupied  with  their  melancholy 
labours.^ 

*  The  Attorney-G«neral  of  that  day,  who  stated  the  case  for  the  Crown,  waa  John 
Toler,— afterwards  known  as  Lord  Norbarj,  *«  the  hanging  Jodge/*  who  woold  Jest  wiOi 
the  culprit  as  he  sentenced  him  to  the  Gallows. — Alderman  Alexander  proved  that  he  had 
found  In  the  open  desk  of  Henry  Sheares,  in  Baggot  Street,  a  rough  draft  of  a  rebelUou 
proclamation  to  the  People  of  Ireland,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Sheares.  Anostrenc 
was  examined  for  the  Crown  by  Saurin.— On  the"  trial  it  was  for  Henry  Sheares  in 
particular,  that  Curran  spoke.  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  seen  the  brief  of  prisoners'  Ooon- 
sel,  and  knew  that  John  Sheares  had  actually  dictated  the  defence,  states  that  they 
admitted  his  part  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Government,  and,  in  fact,  indicated  to 
Counsel  his  desire  to  save  his  brother  Henry  even  at  the  risk  of  his  (John's)  life.— M. 

t  This  speech  in  its  rt^ported  state,  is  by  no  means  the  most  fkvourable  specimen  of 
Mr.  Oarran's  eloquence.  Several  passages  in  It  are  broken  and  nnconnected,  which  may 
be  attributed  either  to  the  Incorrectness  of  the  reporter,  or  to  the  extreme  exhaostitm  of 
the  speaker.  If  the  defect  arose  f^om  the  latter  cause,  the  solemnity  of  his  dellTai7. 
atoned  for  it  with  his  auditors;  for  nothing  could  exceed  tha effect  whioh  it  prodnead 
upon  them.  The  suppression  of  this  defence  has  been  so  often  the  soiiiect  of  poUlc 
regret,  that  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  has  been  preserved,  is  given  here.— 0.  [This  la  a& 
error.    In  Davis's  edition  of  Ourran's  speeches,  a  foliar  report  la  glren.]    M. 

%  George  Ponsonby  opened  for  Henry  and  Plunket  for  John  Bhearea.  U'NaUy  prsiwiJ 
•ome  law  points  with  little  effect  Three  witnesses  were  then  examined  to  prove  Captain 
Armstrong  an  Atheist :  two  that  he  was  an  avowed  Republican  and  rebeL  Btrcral  vlft- 
Benes  teatifled  ai  to  the  character  of  the  Bheareeee.    The  trial  had  offmnMmoed  «l  bIm 
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It  was  midnight  when  Mr.  Curran  rose  to  address  the  jury;  and 
the  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on  the  task  cannot  be  perfectly 
conceived,  without  adverting  to  the  persons  who  were  grouped 
around  him.  At  the  bar  stood  his  clients,  connected  with  each 
other  by  blood,  with  their  advocate,  and  many  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding audience,  by  profession,  and  with  the  presiding  judge  by 
the  ties  of  hereditary  friendship.*  Upon  the  bench  he  saw  in 
Lord  Carlcton  one  of  his  own  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  intercede,  if  intercession  could  avail,  for 
those  who  had  so  many  tender  claims  to  his  merciful  considera- 
tion ;  while  upon  the  jury  appeared  several  whom  Mr.  Curran  (and 
probably  his  clients)  had  long  known  as  acquaintances  and  com- 
panions, and  with  more  than  one  of  whom  he  had  lived,  and  was 
still  living,  upon  terms  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy.  When 
to  this  collection  of  private  relations,  so  unusual  upon  such  an 
occasion,  are  added  the  other  attending  public  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  surviving  spectators  of  this  memorable 
scene  should  speak  of  it  as  marked  by  indescribable  solemnity. 
The  fate  that  impended  over  the  unfortunate  brothers — ^the  per- 
turbed state  of  Ireland — the  religious  influence  of  the  hour — ^the 
throng  of  visages  in  the  galleries,  some  of  them  disfigured  by 
poverty,  others  betraying,  by  their  impassioned  expression,  a 
consciousness  of  participation  in  the  offence  for  which  the  accused 

in  the  morniog.  At  midnight,  after  fifteen  boars*  Sitting,  in  a  crowded  court,  in  midram- 
mer,  Curran  entreated  the  delay  of  a  few  hoars  **  for  repose,  or  rather  for  recollection.** 
If  necessary,  said  he,  "  I  will  go  on,  if  I  slnlc."  Lord  Garleton,  Instead  of  adjoarning 
nattl  the  next  morning,  which  he  conid  hare  done,  asiced  the  Attorney-General's  opinion. 
Toler  declined  assenting  to  any  a^Joarnment,  and  said  If  the  Sheareses'  counsel  did  not 
«speak  to  the  cridence,  the  Grown  lawyer  would  waive  their  right  to  speak,  and  leave  the 
matter  at  once  to  the  Court  Then,  after  a  sitting  of  16  hours,  with  only  twenty  mlnatea' 
tntenral,  Oarleton  decided  on  going  on.  And  the  trial  actually  proceeded  eight  hours 
longer— making  Ptoentyjimr  in  alll  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Curran 
made  his  speech  for  Henry  Sbeares,  one  of  the  greatest  forensic  efforts  ever  made  in 
any  Coort  of  law. — ^M. 

*  Lord  Garleton  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  parents  of  the  prisoners— (see  the 
condosion  of  the  trial  :>— a  report  even  prevailed  that  he  had  been  the  guardian  of  the 
latter ;  but  this,  it  is  presumed,  was  incorrect. — C. ' 
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were  about  to  suffer,  and  all  of  them  rendered  haggard  and 
fipectral  by  the  dim  lights  that  discovered  them — ^the  very  presence 
of  those  midnight  lights  so  associated  in  Irish  minds  with  images 
of  death — every  thing  combined  to  inspire  the  beholders,  who 
were  now  enfeebled  by  exhaustion,  with  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
to  make  the  objects,  amidst  which  the  advocate  rose  to  perform 
the  last  offices  to  his  sinking  clients,*  appear  not  so  much  a  reality 
as  the  picture  of  a  strained  and  disturbed  imagination. 

Mr.  Curran.f — "  My  lord,  before  I  address  you  or  the  jury,  I 
would  wish  to  make  one  preliminary  observation.    It  may  be  an 

*  Mr.  Garran  wm  nomiDftlly  counsel  for  only  one  of  the  prisoners:  he  had  originallr 
been  the  assigned  counsel  for  both ;  but  before  the  trial  commenced,  at  the  request  of 
John  Sheares,  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  assigned  one  of  his  counsd  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ourraa, 
In  order  to  give  the  prisoners  four  counsel  between  them.  The  other  two  were  Mr.  non- 
ket  and  Mr.  M^NaUy.  But  as  the  charge  and  eridence  against  both  the  prisoners  were 
the  same,  the  counsel  for  one  was  virtually  defending  the  other.— 0. 

t  That  the  reader  may  more  fully  comprehend  the  topics  of  BIr  Currants  speech  for  the 
prisoners,  the  following  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  evidence  is  Inserted.  The 
principal  witness  for  the  crown,  John  Wamford  Armstrong,  of  the  King's  Oounty  ndNUaf 
proved  the  overt-acts  of  high  treason  laid  in  the  indictment  He  swore  that  he  waa 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Byrne,  a  bookseller  of  Dublin,  to  the  prisoners,  who,  supposing  him 
(Armstrong)  to  be  an  United  Irishman,  fireely  communicated  to  him  their  treaaooAliie 
designs.  He  had  subsequent  interviews  with  them  at  their  own  homes,  the  sal||ecta  of 
which  he  regularly  reported  to  Colonel  L'Kstrange  and  Captain  Clibborn  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, to  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  Castle,  and  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  Doubts  having  been  enter- 
tained of  the  witness*  belief  in  Uie  existence  of  a  Deity,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
ponishments,  Mr.  Curran,  who  cross-examined  him,  pressed  him  upon  those  points.  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  swore  that  he  had  always  professed  that  belief,  and  that  he  had  never 
derided  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

He  also  swore  that  he  had  never  said,  '*  that  if  no  other  person  could  be  found  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  King  of  England,  that  he  (the  witness)  would  do  It  ;**  and  that  he  had 
never  declared  "  that  the  works  of  Paine  contained  his  creed." 

To  these  latter  articles  of  Armstrong's,  evidence  was  opposed,  that  of  T.  Donght,  Bsq.« 
who  swore  that  Armstrong,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  had  frequently  ottered 
atheistical  opinions ;  and,  with  his  usual  calmness  of  manner,  had  spoken  of  the  ftitare . 
■tate  of  the  soul  of  man  as  an  "  eternal  sleep— annihilation— non-existence.** 

B.  Bride,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law,  swore  that  he  had  heard  Armstrong  speak  aUghttBglj 
of  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

0.  R.  Sherrington,  Esq.,  (Lieutenant,  41st  regiment,  and  nnde  to  Armstrong)  swora 
that  Armstrong  had  said  in  his  presence,  that  if  there  was  not  another  execBliooar  la 
the  kingdom  for  Qeorge  the  Third,  he  would  be  one,  and  pique  himself  upon  it ;  and  that 
upon  another  occasion  Armttrong  handed  him  Paino*s  Rlghta  of  Man,  saying,  *«  Bead  tUt, 
tt  is  my  oreed.'* 
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observation  only — ^it  may  be  a  request  For  myself  I  am  indiffer- 
ent ;  but  I  feel  I  am  now  unequal  to  the  duty — I  am  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  it  We  all  know  the  character  of  the  jury :  the 
interval  of  their  separation  must  be  short,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  separate  them.  I  protest  I  have  sunk  under  this  trial. 
If  I  must  go  on,  the  Court  must  bear  with  me ; — ^the  jury  may  also 
bear  with  me  ;-^I  will  go  on  until  I  sink ; — ^but,  after  a  sitting  of 
sixteen  hours  with  only  twenty  minutes'  interval,  in  these  times,  I 
should  hope  it  would  not  be  thought  an  obtrusive  request,  to  hope 
for  a  few  hours'  interval  for  repose,  or  rather  for  recollection." 

Lord  Carleton. — "What  say  you,  Mr.  Attorney-General?" 

Mr.  Attorney-General  Toler. — ^"My  lords,  I  feel  such  public 
inconvenience  from  adjourning  cases  of  this  kind,  that  I  cannot 
consent  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  cannot  be  more  exhausted 
than  those  for  the  prosecution.  K  they  do  not  choose  to  speak  to 
the  evidence,  we  shall  give  up  our  right  to  speak,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Court  altogether.  They  have  had  two  speeches 
already ;  and  leaving  them  unreplied  to  is  a  great  concession." 

Lord  Carleton. — ^"  We  would  be  glad  to  accommodate  as  much 
as  possible.  I  am  as  much  exhausted  as  any  other  person ;  but 
we  think  it  better  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Curran. — ^**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  it  seems  that  much  has 
been  conceded  to  us.  God  help  us !  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
conceded  to  me — ^if  so  insignificant  a  person  may  have  extorted 
the  remark.  Perhaps  it  is  a  concession  that  I  am  allowed  to  rise 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  of  collapse  and  deprivation,  as 
to  feel  but  a  little  spark  of  indignation  raised  by  the  remark,  that 
much  has  been  conceded  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  much 
has  been  conceded  to  the  prisoners  I  Almighty  and  merciful  God, 
who  lookest  down  upon  us,  what  are  the  times  to  which  we  are 
reserved,  when  we  are  told  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  priso- 
ners who  are  put  upon  their  trial  at  a  moment  like  this— of  more 
darkness  and  night  of  the  human  intellect  than  a  darkness  of  the 
natural  period  of  twenty-four  hours ;  that  public  convenience  can- 
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not  spare  a  respite  of  a  few  hours  to  those  who  are  accused  for 
their  lives ;  and  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  advocate^ 
almost  exhausted,  in  the  poor  remark  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  make  upon  it ! 

"  My  countrymen,  I  do  pray  you,  by  the  awful  duty  which  you 
owe  your  country — by  that  sacred  duty  which  you  owe  your  cha- 
racter (and  I  know  how  you  feel  it)  I  do  obtest  you,  by  the 
Almighty  God,  to  have  mercy  upon  my  client — to  save  him,  not 
from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  but  from  the  baseness  of  liis 
accusers,  and  the  pressure  of  the  treatment  under  which  I  am 
sinking.  With  what  spirit  did  you  leave  your  habitations  this 
day  ?  In  what  state  of  mind  and  heart  did  you  come  hei*e  from 
your  family  ?  With  what  sentiments  did  you  leave  your  children, 
to  do  an  act  of  great  public  importance ;  to  pledge  yourselves  at 
the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  by  the  awful  and  solemn  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  do  perfect,  cool,  impartial,  and  steady  justice,  between 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  ?  Ila/e  you  come  abroad  under  the 
idea  that  public  fury  is  clamorous  for  blood ;  that  you  are  put 
there  under  the  mere  formality  or  ceremonial  of  death,  and  ought 
to  gratify  that  fury  with  the  blood  for  which  it  seems  to  thirst ! 
If  you  are,  I  have  known  some  of  you,*  more  than  one,  or  two, 

•  One  of  the  persons  on  the  jury  to  irtiom  the  obserratlon  was  partioolarly  directed , 
wu  Sir  John  Ferns,  with  whom  Mr.  Curmn  had  been  long  connected  by  habits  of  priirate 
friendship,  and  in  whose  society  he  had  passed  many  of  his  happiest  hours  of  cooTiriAl 
relaxation. 

The  following  Ultle  Impromptu  shows,  in  a  striking  point  of  contrast,  the  dUfbrent  iljl^s 
In  which  dlff\erent occasions  Induced  the  writer  to  address  the  same  individual: — 

TO  SIR  JOHN  FBIRNS. 

WITH     A     DOTTLB    OF    CniMPAIOKK. 

This  bottle  I'vs  raised  from  the  dust, 
Where  for  many  a  year  it  had  lain. 
In  hope  that  one  day  with  the  Just 
It  might  rise  and  might  sparkle  again. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir  John,  I  send 
This  type  of  good  tidings  to  come. 
That  the  grare-digger's  empire  must  end, 
And  his  prisoners  get  loose  from  the  tomb. 

J.  P.  0. 
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or  three,  in  some  of  those  sitnations,  where  the  human  heart  speaks 
its  honest  sentiments.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  you  well ;  you 
ought  to  know  me ;  and  there  are  some  of  you  who  ought  to  lis- 
ten to  what  so  obscure  an  individual  may  say,  not  altogether 
without  some  degree  of  personal  confidence  and  respect.  I  will 
not  solicit  your  attention,  by  paying  the  greatest  compliment 
which  man  can  pay  to  man ;  but  I  hold  you  in  regard  as  being 
worthy  of  it ;  I  will  speak  such  language  as  I  would  not  stoop  to 
hold  if  I  did  not  think  you  worthy  of  it  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
be  afraid  of  beginning  with  what  some  may  think  I  should  avoid, 
the  disastrous  picture  which  you  must  have  met  upon  your  way  to 
this  court  A  more  artful  advocate  might  endeavour  to  play  with 
you,  in  supposing  you  to  possess  a  degree  of  pity  and  of  feeling 
beyond  that  of  any  other  human  being.  But  I,  gentlemen,  am 
not  afraid  of  beginning  by  warning  you  against  those  prejudices 
which  all  must  possess ;  by  speaking  strongly  against  them  ;  by 
striking  upon  the  string,  if  not  strong  enough  to  snap  it,  I  will 
wake  it  into  vibration.  Unless  you  make  an  exertion  beyond  the 
power  almost  of  men  to  make,  you  are  not  fit  to  tiy  this  cause. 
You  may  preside  at  such  an  execution  as  the  witness  would  extol 
himself  for,*  at  the  sentence  flowing  from  a  very  short  inquiry 
into  reason.  But  you  are  not  fit  to  discharge  the  awfiil  trust  of 
honest  men  coming  into  the  box,  indifferent  as  they  stood 
uDsworm,  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  death  and  infamy,  or  of  exis- 
tence and  of  honour.    You  have  only  the  interval  between  this 

*  Captain  Armstrong,  the  witness  in  this  case,  having  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Currau 
regarding  the  death  of  two  conntrymea,  replied,  "We  were  going  up  Blackmore  Hill, 
under  Sir  James  Doff;  there  was  a  party  of  rebels  there.  We  met  three  men  with  green 
cockades :  one  we  shot—another  we  hanged— and  the  third  we  flogged  and  made  a  guide 
of."  Thomas  Brought,  Esq.,  (one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoners)  gave  In  evidence  a 
conversation  which  he  had  held  with  Armstrong,  respecting  this  transaction.  "  I  aslced 
him,  (said  Mr.  Doaght)  how  he  could  possibly  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  deprive  those 
wretches  of  life,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  He  acknowledged  that  he  did  so.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  expected  any  pnnishment  for  it ;  and  though  he  did  not  expect  it 
from  Government,  yet  that  there  was  an  all-powerftil  Being  who  woald  punish  him.  Ha 
said,  *  Ton  knew  my  opinion  long  ago  npon  this  snfciiect.' "  This  was  the  ezecnUon  to 
which  Mr.  Corran  above  alluded— 0. 
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and  pronouncing  your  rerdict  to  reflect ;  and  the  other  interval, 
when  you  are  resigning  up  your  last  breath,  between  your  ver- 
dict and  your  grave,  when  you  lament  that  you  did  not  as  you 
ought 

"  Do  you  think  I  want  to  flatter  your  passions  ?  I  would  scorn 
myself  for  it.  I  want  to  address  your  reason ;  to  call  upon  your 
conscience ;  to  remind  you  of  your  oaths,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  verdict,  which  upon  the  law  and  the  fact,  you  must  give 
between  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  Part  of  what  I  shall  say 
must  of  necessity  be  addressed  to  the  Court,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
law.  But  upon  this  subject,  every  observation  in  point  of  law  is 
so  inseparably  blended  with  the  fact,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  I  can  discharge  your  attention,  gentlemen,  even  when  I  address 
the  Court  On  the  contrary  I  shall  the  more  desire  your  atten- 
tion, not  so  much  that  you  may  understand  what  I  shall  say,  as 
what  the  Court  shall  say. 

*' Gentlemen,  this  indictment  is  founded  upon  the  statute  25 
Ed.  ni.  The  statute  itself  begins  with  a  melancholy  observation 
upon  the  proneness  to  deterioration,  which  has  been  found  in  all 
countries,  unfortunately,  to  take  place  in  their  criminal  law,  par- 
ticularly in  the  law  respecting  High  Treason.  The  statute  begins 
with  reciting,  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  adjudications,  it  became 
difficult  to  know  what  was  treason,  and  what  was  not:  and,  to 
remove  fiirther  difficulty,  it  professes  to  declare  all  species  of 
treason  that  should  thereafter  be  so  considered;  and,  by  thus  regu- 
lating the  law,  to  secure  the  state  and  the  constitution,  and  the 
persons  of  those  interested  in  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government,  from  the  common  acts  of  violence  that  might  be  used 
to  their  destruction.  The  three  first  clauses  of  the  statute  seem 
to  have  gone  a  great  way  indeed  upon  the  subject ;  because  the 
object  of  the  provisions  was  to  protect  the  person ;  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  person — I  mean  the  natural 
person;  I  mean  no  figure  of  speech — not  the  monarch  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  natural  man ;  the  first  clause  was  made  without 
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the  smallest  relation  to  the  executive  power,  but  solely  to  the 
natural  body  and  person.  The  words  are,  ^When  a  man  doth 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  our  lady  his 
queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  thereof  be  of  sufficient 
proof  att^ed  of  open  deed  by  men  of  his  condition,  he  shall  be 
a  traitor.'  This,  I  say,  relates  only  to  the  natural  person  of  the 
king.  The  son  and  heir  of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  he  has  no  power,  and  therefore  a  compassing  his 
death  must  mean  the  death  of  his  natural  person ;  and  so  must  it 
be  in  the  case  of  the  king.  To  conceive  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  common  subject  was  once  a  felony  of  death ;  and  that  was 
expressed  in  the  same  language,  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  subject  It  was  thought  right  to  dismiss  that  severe 
rigour  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  subject ;  but  it  was  thought 
right  to  continue  it  in  the  case  of  the  king,  in  contradistinction  to 
all  the  subjects  within  the  realm. 

"'  The  statute,  after  describing  the  persons,  describes  what  shall 
be  evidence  of  that  high  and  abominable  guilt;  it  must  appear  by 
open  deed — the  intention  of  the  guilty  heart  must  be  proved  by 
evidence  of  the  open  deed  committed  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  design.  Perhaps  in  the  hurry  of  speaking — perhaps  from 
the  mistakes  of  reporters;  sometimes  from  one,  and  sometimes 
from  the  other,  judges  are  too  often  made  to  say  that  such  or  such 
an  overt  act  is,  if  proved  to  have  been  committed,  ground  upon 
which  the  jury  must  find  the  party  guilty  of  the  accusation.  I 
must  deny  the  position,  not  only  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  I 
am  fortified  by  the  ablest  writers  upon  the  law  of  treason.  In  the 
reason  of  the  thing ;  because  the  design  entertained,  and  the  act 
done,  are  matters  for  the  jury.  Whether  a  party  compassed  the 
king's  death  or  not,  is  matter  for  the  jury ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  cer- 
tain fact  be  proved,  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  such  a  conclusion 
must  follow;  because  a  conclusion  of  law  would  then  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  jury,  not  by  the  court,  I  am  warranted  in  this  by 
the  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster ;  and  therefore,  gentlemen, 
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upon  the  first  count  in  the  indictment  you  are  to  decide  a  plain 
matter  of  fact:  Ist,  Whether  the  prisoner  did  compass  and  ima- 
gine  the  death  of  the  king  ?  or  whether  there  be  any  act  proved, 
or  apparent  means  taken,  which  he  resorted  to  for  the  perpetration 
of  that  crime  ?  Upon  this  subject  many  observations  have  already 
been  made  before  me.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  one :  I 
do  net  know  whether  it  has  been  made  before.  £ven  in  a  case 
where  the  overt  act  stated  has  of  its  own  nature  gone  to  the  per- 
son of  the  kiug,  still  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  it  was 
done  with  the  criminal  purpose  alleged  or  not  9  In  RusseFs  case 
there  was  an  overt  act  of  the  conspiracy  to  seize  the  guards; 
natural  consequence  threatened  from  an  act  of  gross  violence  so 
immediately  approaching  the  king's  person,  might  fairly  be  said  to 
affect  his  life ;  but  still  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
that  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  I 
mention  this,  because  I  think  it  a  strong  answer  to  those  kinds  of 
expressions,  which  in  bad  times  fall  from  the  mouths  of  prosecu- 
tors, neither  law  nor  poetry,  but  sometimes  half  metaphysical. 
Laws  may  be  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  sound  policy,  and  supported 
by  superior  reason ;  but  when  only  half  considered,  and  their  pro- 
visions half  enumerated,  they  become  tlie  plague  of  government^ 
and  the  grave  of  principle.  It  is  that  kind  of  refinement  and  cant 
which  overwhelmed  the  law  of  treason,  and  brought  it  to  a  meta- 
physical death ;  the  laws  are  made  to  pass  through  a  contorted 
understanding,  vibratory  and  confused ;  and  therefore,  after  a  small 
interval  from  the  first  enaction  of  any  law  in  Great  Britain,  the 
dreams  of  fancy  get  around,  and  the  law  is  lost  in  the  mass  of 
absurd  comment.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  statute  gave  its  awful 
declarations  to  those  glossarists,  so  that  if  any  cafie  should  arise, 
apparently  within  the  statute,  they  were  not  to  indulge  themselves 
in  conjecture,  but  refer  to  the  standard,  and  abide  by  the  law  as 
marked  out  for  tliem.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  issue  for  the  jury 
here  is  to  decide,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  whether  the  priso- 
ners "  did  compass  the  death  of  the  king,"  and  whether  they  can 
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say,  upon  their  oaths,  that  there  is  any  overt  act  proved  in  evi- 
dence, manifesting  an  intention  of  injury  to  the  natural  person  of 
the  king. 

*'  I  know  that  the  semblance  of  authority  may  bo  used  to  contra- 
dict me.  If  any  man  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  miserable  toil 
of  poring  over  the  records  of  guilt,  he  will  find  them  marked,  not 
in  black,  but  in  red,  the  blood  of  some  unfortunate  men,  leaving 
the  marks  of  folly,  barbarity,  and  tyranny.  But  I  am  glad  that 
men,  who  in  some  situations,  appear  not  to  have  had  the  pulse  of 
honest  compassion,  have  made  sober  reflections  in  the  liour  of  poli- 
tical disgrace.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  Lord  Coke ;  who,  in  the 
triumph  and  insolence  of  power,  pursued  a  conduct,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  calm  retreat  he  regretted  in  the  language  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  He  then  held  a  language  which  I  willingly 
repeat,  *  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  no  act  of  compassing 
the  murder  of  the  king.'  There  he  spoke  the  language  of  law  and 
good  sense;  for  a  man  shall  not  be  charged  with  one  crime,  and 
convicted  of  another.  It  is  a  narrow  and  a  cruel  policy  to  make 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  an  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
because  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  offence  ;  because  it  is  calling 
upon  the  honest  affections  of  the  heart,  and  creating  those  pathetical 
effusions  which  confound  all  distinct  principles  of  law,  a  grievance 
not  to  be  borne  in  a  state  where  the  laws  ought  to  be  certain. 

"This  reasoning  is  founded  upon  the  momentary  supposition 
that  the  evidence  is  true,  for  you  are  to  recollect  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  comes :  there  has  been  an  attempt,  by  precipitate  con- 
fession, to  transfer  guilt  to  innocence,  in  order  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  law.  Here,  gentlemen,  there  is  evidence  of  levying 
war,  which  act,  it  is  said,  tends  to  the  death  of  the  king.  That  is 
a  constructive  treason,  calculated  as  a  trap  for  the  loyalty  of  a  jury, 
therefore  you  should  set  bounds  to  proceedings  of  that  kind ;  for 
it  is  an  abuse  of  the  law  to  make  one  class  of  offence,  suflSciently 
punished  already,  evidence  of  another.  Every  court^  and  every 
jury,  should  set  themselves  against  crimes,  when  they  come  to 
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determine  upon  distinct  and  specified  guilt ;  but  they  are  not  to 
encourage  a -confusion  of  crimes  by  disregarding 'the  distinction  of 
punishments,  nor  to  show  the  effusion  of  their  loyalty  by  an  effusion 
of  blood. 

"•  I  cannot  but  say,  that  when  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  under 
judgment  in  Westminster  Hall,  there  was  some  kind  of  natural 
reason  to  excuse  this  confusion  in  the  reports — the  propriety  of 
making  the  person  of  the  king  secure :  a  war  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  precincts  of  the  palace — a  riot  in  London — might  endanger 
the  life  of  the  king.  But  can  the  same  law  prevail  in  every  part  of 
the  British  empire  ?  It  may  be  an  ovei-t  act  of  compassing  the 
king's  death  to  levy  war  in  Great  Britain ;  but  can  it  be  so  in 
Jamaica,  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  or  in  Corsica,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  British  empire  ?  Suppose  at  that  time  a  man  had  been 
indicted  there  for  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  the  evidence 
was  that  he  intended  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  the  island  to  the 
Genoese  or  the  French ;  what  would  you  say,  if  you  were  told 
that  was  an  act  by  which  he  intended  to  murder  the  king  ?  By 
seizing  Corsica  he  was  to  murder  the  king !  How  can  there  be 
any  immediate  attempt  upon  the  king's  life  by  such  a  proceeding? 
It  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  no  such  consequence  can  be  pro- 
bably inferred ;  and  therefore  I  call  upon  you  to  listen  to  the  court 
with  respect ;  but  I  also  call  upon  you  to  listen  to  common  sense, 
and  to  consider  whether  the  conspiring  to  raise  war  in  this  coun- 
tiy  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  in  this  country.* 
I  will  go  further.  If  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  had  been  con- 
ceived to  make  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  an  over  act  of  compasi^ng 


^  Thlii  point  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  counsel  for  John  Sheares,  and  by  Mr. 
Oarran*s  coUeagne,  Mr.  Plunket ;  but  the  Court  decided  that  It  was  untenable.  The 
Prime  Beijeant  obserred  upon  It  with  more  seal  than  logical  consistency :— "  It  was  Jbr 
Oiis  day  reserved  to  broach  the  alarming  and  monstrous  position.  I  trust  In  Ood  that 
the  authority  of  such  opinions  has  not  gone  abroad ;  and  that  the  rebellion,  which  has 
for  some  time  ravaged  the  country,  has  not  been  matured  by  such  a  doctrine."  Lord 
Carleton,  instead  of  countenancing  so  absurd  an  insinuation  against  the  counsel,  answered 
their  arguments  in  the  language  of  compliment  and  req>eetd-^. 
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the  king's  death,  it  would  be  unnecessaiy  to  make  it  penal  by  any 
subsequent  statute ;  and  yet  subsequent  statutes  were  enacted  for 
that  purpose,  which  I  consider  an  unanswerable  argument,  that  it 
was  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  clause 
against  compassing  the  king's  death.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  what  was  the  evidence  brought  forward  to 
support  the  indictment  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exhaust 
your  attention  by  stating  at  large  the  evidence  given  by  Captain 
Armstrong.  He  gave  an  account  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  with  regard  to  its  credibility.  He  stated  his  introduction, 
first,  to  Mr.  Henry  Sheares,  afterwards  to  his  brother;  and  he 
stated  a  conversation,  which  fou  do  not  forget,  so  strange  has  it 
been!  But,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  evidence,  so  far  from 
making  any  observation,  or  saying  a  word  of  connexion  with  the 
power  at  war  with  the  king,  he  expressly  said,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion, by  whomsoever  prepared,  or  by  what  infatuation  encouraged, 
was  to  be  a  home  exertion,  independent  of  any  foreign  interference, 
whatever.  And,  therefore,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  such  an 
insurrection  does  not  come  within  the  first  clause  of  the  statute. 
It  cannot  come  within  the  second,  of  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, because  that  means  his  foreign  enemies ;  and  here,  so  &r 
from  any  intercourse  with  them,  they  were  totally  disre- 
garded. 

"  Adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  means  co-operating  with  them, 
sending  them  provisions,  or  intelligence,  or  supplying  them  with 
arms.  But  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  not  been  any  one  case, 
deciding  that  any  act  can  be  an  adherence  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
which  was  not  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  that  enemy.  In  the 
case  of  Jackson,  Hensey,  and  Lord  Preston,  the  parties  had  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  in  giving  assistance.  So  it  was  in  Quigley's. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  utterly  unneces- 
sary that  the  law  should  be  otherwise,  for  levying  war  is  of 
itself  a  crime;  therefore  it  is  unnecessary,  by  a  strained  con- 
struction, to  say,  that  levying  war,  or  conspiring  to  levy  war, 
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should  come  within  any  other  clause  equally  penal,  but  not  so 
descriptive. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  suppose  I  am  mistaken  in  both  points  of  my 
argument — suppose  the  prisoners  (if  the  evidence  were  true)  did 
compass  tlie  king's  death,  and  adhere  to  the  king's  enemies :  what 
are  you  to  found  your  verdict  upon  ?  Ujx)n  your  oaths :  what  are 
they  to  be  founded  upon  ?  Upon  the  oath  of  the  witness :  and 
what  is  that  founded  upon  ? — upon  this,  and  this  only — ^that  he 
does  believe  there  is  an  eternal  God,  an  intelligent  supreme  exist- 
ence, capable  of  inflicting  eternal  punishment  for  offences,  or  con- 
ferring eternal  compensation  upon  man  af^er  he  has  passed  the 
boundaiy  of  the  grave.  But  where  the  witness  believes  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  perishing  soul,  and  that  there  is  notliing  upon  which 
punishujent  or  reward  can  be  exerted,  he  proceeds,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  his  offences,  and  undisturbed  by  the  terrors  of 
exhausted  fancy,  which  might  save  you  from  the  fear  that  your 
verdict  is  founded  upon  peijury.  Suppose  he  imagines  that  the 
body  is  actuated  by  some  kind  of  animal  machinery — I  know 
not  in  what  language  to  describe  his  notions — suppose  hia 
opiftion  of  the  beautiful  system-  framed  by  the  almighty  hand  to 
be,  that  it  is  all  folly  and  blindness  compared  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  considers  himself  to  have  been  created— or  his  abomi- 
nable heart  conceives  his  ideas,  or  his  tongue  communicates  hia 
notions; — suppose  him,  I  say,  to  think  so — what  is  perjury  to 
him  ?  He  needs  no  creed,  if  he  thinks  his  miserable  body  can 
take  eternal  refuge  in  the  grave,  and  the  last  puff  of  his  nostrils 
can  send  his  soul  into  annihilation !  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
eternal  justice,  and  tells  you,  that  the  grave,  into  which  he  sinks 
as  a  log,  forms  an  intrenchment  against  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  vengeance  of  exasperated  justice ! 

"  Do  you  not  feel,  my  fellow-countrymen,  a  sort  of  anticipated 
consolation  in  reflecting  upon  the  religion  which  gave  us  comfort 
in  our  early  days,  enabled  us  to  sustain  the  stroke  of  affliction,  and 
§fldpare4  ns  to  one  another ;  and,  when  we  see  our  friends  sinking 
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into  the  earth,  fills  us  with  the  expectation  that  we  rise  again — 
that  we  but  sleep  for  a  while  to  wake  for  ever.  But  what  kind  of 
communion  can  you  hold — ^what  interchange  expect — what  confi- 
dence place  in  that  abject  slave — that  condemned,  despaired-of 
wretch,  w^ho  acts  under  the  idea  that  he  is  only  the  folly  of  a 
moment — ^that  he  cannot  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  grave 
— that  that,  which  is  an  object  of  terror  to  the  best,  and  of  hope 
to  the  confiding,  is  to  him  contempt  or  despair  ? 

"  Bear  with  me,  my  countrymen ;  I  feel  my  heart  running  away 
with  me — the  worst  men  only  can  be  cool.  What  is  the  law  of 
this  country  ?  If  the  witness  does  not  believe  in  God,  or  a  future 
state,  you  cannot  swear  him.  What  swear  him  upon  ?  Is  it  upon 
the  book  or  the  leaf?  You  might  as  well  swear  him  by  a  bram- 
ble or  a  coin.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  is  only  the  external 
symbol  by  which  man  seals  himself  to  the  precept,  and  says^ 
*  May  God  so  help  me,  as  I  swear  the  truth.'  lie  is  then  attached 
to  the  Divinity  upon  the  condition  of  telling  the  truth ;  and  he 
expects  mercy  from  Heaven,  as  he  performs  his  undertaking 
But  the  infidel  1  By  what  can  you  catch  his  soul  ?  or  by  what 
can  you  hold  it  ?  You  repulse  him  from  giving  evidence  ;  for  he 
has  no  conscience — no  hope  to  cheer  him — no  punishment  to 
dread !  What  is  the  evidence  touching  that  unfortunate  young 
roan  ?  What  said  his  own  relation,  Mr.  Shervington  ?  He  had 
talked  to  him  freely — had  known  him  long.  What  kind  of  cha- 
racter did  he  give  of  him  ?  Paine  was  his  creed  and  his  philoso- 
phy. He  had  drawn  his  maxims  of  politics  from  the  vulgar  and 
furious  anarchy  broached  by  Mr.  Paine.  His  ideas  of  religion 
were  adopted  from  the  vulgar  maxims  of  the  same  man — the 
scandal  of  inquiry — the  blasphemer  of  his  God  as  of  his  king. 
He  bears  testimony  against  himself,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
undertaking  of  reading  both  his  abominable  tracts — that  abomin- 
able abomination  of  all  abominations,  Paine's  *  Age  of  Reason ;' 
"who  professes  to  teach  mankind,  by  acknowledging  that  he  did 
not  learn  himself!    Why  not  swear  the  witness  upon  the  vulgar 
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maxims  of  that  base  fellow,  that  wretched  outlaw  and  fttgitiYe 
from  his  country  and  his  God  ?  Is  it  not  lamentable  to  see  a 
man  labouring  under  an  incurable  disease,  and  fond  of  his  own 
blotches?  *Do  you  wish,'  says  he,  *to  know  my  sentiments  with 
regard  to  politics?  I  have  learned  them  from  Paine!  I  do  not 
love  a  king ;  and,  if  no  other  executioner  could  be  found,  I  would 
myself  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  George  III.,  because  ho 
is  a  king.  And  because  he  is  my  king,  I  swear,  by  the  sacred 
missal  of  Paine,  I  would  think  it  a  meritorious  thing  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  heart,  or  whom  I  had  devoted  a  soul  which  Mr. 
Paine  says  I  have  not  -to  lend.'  Is  this  the  casual  effusion  of  a 
^ddy  young  man,  not  considering  the  meaning  of  what  he  said  ! 
If  it  were  said  among  a  parcel  of  boarding-school  misses,  where 
he  might  think  he  was  giving  a  specimen  of  his  courage,  by  nobly 
denying  religion,  there  might  be  some  excuse.  There  is  a  latitude 
assumed  upon  some  such  occasions.  A  little  blasphemy  and  a 
little  obscenity  passes  for  wit  in  some  companies.  But  recollect 
it  was  not  to  a  little  miss,  whom  he  wished  to  astonish,  that  he 
mentioned  these  sentiments,  but  to  a  kinsman,  a  man  of  that  boil- 
ing loyalty.  I  confess  I  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct  in  the 
abstract,  talking  of  running  a  man  through  the  body;*  but  I 
admired  the  honest  boldness  of  the  soldier  who  expressed  his 
indignation  in  such  warm  language.  If  Mr.  Shervington  swore 
truly,  Captain  Armstrong  must  be  a  forsworn  witness — it  comes 
to  that  simple  point  You  cannot  put  it  upon  other  ground.  I 
put  it  to  your  good  sense — I  am  not  playing  with  your  under- 
standings— I  am  putting  foot  to  foot,  and  credit  to  credit  One  or 
other  of  the  two  must  be  perjured :  which  of  them  is  it  ?  If  you 
disbelieve  Captain  Armstrong,  can  you  find  a  verdict  of  blood 
upon  his  evidence  ? 

*  This  allades  to  a  part  of  Mr.  8herTington*B  testimony.  "  I  met  Captain  CUbbom, 
and  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  John  Armstrong  was  finding  the  secrets  of  men,  ta 
order  to  diacover  them.  He  told  me  it  was  a  different  thing-^hat  the  Sheareiea  wanted 
to  sedaee  him  from  his  allegiance.  *Damn  him  I'  said  I,  *he  iboald  hare  nu  them 
through  the  body.*  ** 
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'^  Gentlemen,  I  go  further.  I  know  your  horror  of  crimes — 
your  warmth  of  loyalty.  They  are  among  the  reasons  why  I 
respect  and  regard  you.  I  ask  you,  then,  will  you  reject  such  a 
witness  ?  or  would  you  dismiss  the  friend  you  regarded,  or  tho 
child  you  loved,  upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness  ?  Suppose 
him  to  tell  his  own  story.  *  I  went  to  your  friend  or  your  child — 
I  addressed  myself  in  the  garb  of  friendship,  in  the  smile  of  confi- 
dence, in  order  to  betray  it  I  traduced  you — spoke  all  the  evil  I 
could  against  you,  to  inflame  him.  I  told  him  your  father  does 
not  love  you.'  If  he  went  to  you,  and  told  you  this — that  he 
inflamed  your  child,  and  abused  you  to  your  friend,  and  said,  *  I 
come  now  to  increase  it,  by  the  horror  of  superadded  cruelty,' 
would  you  dismiss  from  your  love  or  aflection  the  child  or  the 
friend  you  loved  for  years  ?  You  would  not  prejudge  them.  You 
would  examine  the  consistency  of  the  man's  story;  you  would 
listen  to  it  with  doubt,  and  receive  it  with  hesitation. 

"  Says  Captain  Armstrong,  Byrne  was  my  bookseller ;  from  him 
I  bought  my  little  study  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  with  which 
I  amused  myself. — *  Shall  I  introduce  Mr.  Sheares  to  you  V — not 
saying  which.  What  was  done  then  ?  He  thought  it  was  not 
right  till  he  saw  Captain  Clibbom.  Has  he  stated  any  reason  why 
he  supposed  Mr.  Sheares  had  any  wish  at  all  to  be  introduced  to 
him?  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Byrne's  principles  were  of 
that  kind  ?  or  any  reason  why  he  imagined  the  intercourse  was  to 
lead  to  any  thing  improper  ?  It  is  most  material  that  he  says  he 
never  spoke  to  Byrne  upon  political  subjects :  therefore  he  knew 
nothing  of  Byrne's  principles,  nor  Byrne  of  his.  But  the  propo- 
sal was  made ;  and  he  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  would  not  give  an 
answer  nntil  he  saw  his  captain.  Is  not  this  incredible  ?  There 
is  one  circumstance  which  made  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  that 
be  assumed  the  part  of  a  public  informer;  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
came  to  the  field  with  pledgets  and  bandages.  He  was  scarcely 
oflf  the  table  when  a  witness  came  to  his  credit.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  saw  a  witness  taking  fright  at  his  own  credit,  and 
sending  up  a  person  to  justify  his  own  character. 
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"  Consider  how  he  has  fortified  it.  He  told  it  all  to  Oaptain 
Clibborn !  lie  saw  him  every  evening,  when  he  returned,  like  a 
bee,  with  liis  thighs  loaded  with  evidence.  What  is  the  defence  ? 
that  the  witness  is  unworthy  of  belief.  My  clients  say  their  lives 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  such  a  man:  he  is  found  to  be  an  infonner; 
he  marks  the  victim.  You  know  the  world  too  well,  not  to  know 
that  every  falsehood  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree  of  malleability 
by  an  alloy  of  truth.  Such  stories  as  these  are  not  pure  and  simple 
falsehoods.  Look  at  your  Oateses,  your  Bedloes,  and  Dugdales ! 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  shocking  as  it  is,  that  this  witness  had 
the  heait,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  little  progeny  of  my 
client ;  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  mansion  in  which  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained ;  when  he  saw  the  old  mother,  supported  by 
the  piety  of  her  son,  and  the  children  basking  in  the  parental 
fondness  of  the  father ;  that  he  saw  the  scene,  and  smiled  at  it ; 
contemplated  the  havoc  he  was  to  make,  consigning  them  to  the 
stonns  of  a  miserable  world,  without  having  an  anchorage  in  the 
kindness  of  a  father  !*  Can  such  horror  exist,  and  not  waken 
the  rooted  vengeance  of  an  eternal  God?  But  it  cannot  reacli 
this  man  beyond  the  grave ;  therefore  I  uphold  him  here.  I  can 
imagine  it,  gentlemen ;  because  when  ihe  mind  becomes  destitute 
of  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  all  within  the  miserable 
being  is  left  a  black  and  desolated  waste,  never  cheered  by  the 
rays  of  tenderness  and  humanity;  when  the  belief  of  eternal 
justice  is  gone  from  the  soul  of  man,  horror  and  execution  may 
set  up  their  abode ;  I  can  believe  that  the  witness  (with  what  view 
I  cannot  say ;  with  what  hope  I  cannot  conjecture ;  you  may)  did 
meditate  the  consigning  of  these  two  men  to  death,  their  children 
to  beggary  and  reproach ;  abusing  the  hospitality  with  which  he 
was  received,  that  he  might  afterwards  come  here  and  crown  his 

*  The  writer  of  this  is  assured,  by  a  gentleman  now  in  Dublin,  and  who  is  Ttw  from 
any  political  seal  which  could  induce  him  to  Invent  or  distort  a  fact,  that,  npon  his 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  Henry  Sheares,  immediately  before  his  arrest,  he  obsenred 
Armstrong,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  talcing  his  entertainer's  little  children  upon 
his  Icnee,  and,  it  was  then  thought,  affectionately  caressing  them. — C.  [Armstrong 
•trongly  denied  this  accnsatlon.l— M. 
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work,  having  first  obtained  the  little  spark  of  truth,  by  which  bis 
mass  of  falsehood  was  to  be  put  into  animation. 

"I  have  talked  of  tlie  inconsistency  of  the  story.  Do  you 
believe  it,  gentlemen  ?  The  case  of  my  client  is,  that  the  witness 
is  perjured ;  and  you  are  appealed  to,  in  the  name  of  that  ever 
living  God  whom  you  revere,  but  whom  he  despiseth,  to  consider 
that  there  is  something  to  save  him  from  the  baseness  of  such  an 
accuser. 

"  But  I  go  back  to  the  testimony.  I  may  wander  from  it ;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  stay  with  it.  Says  he,  '  Byrne  makes  an  impor- 
tant application :  I  was  not  accustomed  to  it ;  I  never  spoke  to 
him ;  and  yet  he,  with  whom  I  had  no  connexion,  introduces  me 
to  Sheares.  This  is  a  true  brother.'  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  state 
this  truly:  he  never  talked  to  Byrne  about  politics;  how  could 
Byrne  know  his  principles  ?  by  inspiration !  He  was  to  know  the 
edition  of  the  man  as  he  knew  the  edition  of  books.  '  You  may 
repose  all  confidence.'  I  ask  not  is  this  true ;  but  I  say  it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  false.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  it  is  doubtful ;  it 
is  a  case  of  blood ;  of  life  or  death.  And  you  are  to  add  to  the 
terrors  of  a  painful  death  the  desolation  of  a  family,  overwhelnung 
the  aged  with  sorrow,  and  the  young  with  infamy  I  Gentlemen, 
I  should  disdain  to  trifie-with  you;  I  am  pinning  your  minds  down 
to  one  point,  to  show  you  to  demonstration  that  nothing  can  save 
your  minds  from  the  evidence  of  such  peijury;  not  because  you 
may  think  it  false,  but  because  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  true.  I 
put  into  the  scales  of  justice  that  execrable  perjury;  and  I  put 
into  the  other  the  life,  the  fame,  the  fortune,  the  children  of  my 
client  Let  not  the  balance  tremble  as  you  hold  it:  and,  as 
you  hold  it  now,  so  may  the  balance  of  eternal  justice  be  held 
for  you. 

"  But  is  it  upon  his  inconsistency  only  I  call  upon  you  to  reject 
him  ?  I  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of  his  own  kinsman,  Mr.  Sher- 
vington,  and  Mr.  Drought ;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bride,  and  Mr.  Gray- 
don.     Before  you  can  believe  Armstrong,  you  must  believe  that  all 
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these  are  perjured.  What  are  his  temptations  to  perjury  ?  the  hope 
of  bribery  and  reward  : — and  he  did  go  up  with  his  sheets  of  paper 
in  his  hand ;  here  is  one :  it  speaks  treason ;  here  is  another :  the 
accused  grows  paler ;  here  is  a  third :  it  opens  another  vein.  Had 
Shervington  any  temptation  of  that  kind  ?  No :  let  not  the  honest 
and  genuine  soldier  lose  the  credit  of  it  He  has  paid  a  great 
compliment  to  the  proud  integrity  of  the  King  his  master,  when  he 
did  venture,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  give  evidence,  *  I  would  not 
have  come  for  a  hundred  guineas  T*  I  could  not  refuse  the 
effusion  of  my  heart,  and  avoid  exclaiming,  *  May  the  blessings 
of  God  pour  upon  you;  and  may  you  never  want  a  hundred 
guineas  I' 

"  There  is  another  circumstance.  I  think  I  saw  it  strike  your 
attention,  my  lords.  It  was  the  horrid  tale  of  the  three  peasants 
whom  he  met  upon  the  road :  they  had  no  connexion  with  the 
rebels.  If  they  had,  they  were  open  to  a  summary  proceeding.  He 
hangs  up  one,  shoots  a  second,  and  administers  torture  to  the  body 
of  the  third  in  order  to  make  him  give  evidence.  Why,  my  lords, 
did  you  feel  nothing  stir  within  you  ?  Our  adjudications  have 
condemned  the  application  of  torture  for  the  extraction  of  evidence. 
When  a  wild  and  furious  assassin  had  made  a  deadly  attempt  upon 
a  life  of  much  public  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  put  him  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  discover  his  accomplices.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  awful  and  impressive  lesson  given  by 
Felton,  or  the  doctrine  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  land.  *  No,* 
said  he,  *  put  me  not  to  the  torture ;  for,  in  the  extravagance  of  my 
pain,  I  may  be  brought  to  accuse  yourselves.'  What  say  tho 
judges  ? — *  It  is  not  allowable,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, to  inflict  torture  upon  any  man,  or  to  extract  evidence  under 
the  coercion  of  personal  sufferings.'     Apply  that  to  this  case ;  if 


*  When  Mr.  BherTlngton  was  asked,  npon  hiB  cross-examlnaUon  by  the  counsel  for  tbo 
Crown,  "  if  he  had  not  kindly  come  forward,  upon  hearing  that  Captain  Annstroog  was 
to  be  a  witness  against  the  Sheareses,**  he  answered,  "No :  I  was  snnunoned.  I  wooid 
not  have  appeared  for  a  hundred  gnlneas.'*'-C. 
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the  unfortunate  man  did  himself  dread  the  application  of  such  an 
engine  for  the  extraction  of  evidence,  let  it  be  an  excuse  for  his 
degradation,  that  he  sought  to  avoid  the  pain  of  body,  by  public 
infamy.  But  there  is  another  observation  more  applicable :  says 
Mr.  Drought,  *Had  you  no  feeling,  or  do  you  think  you  will  escape 
future  vengeance  V  *  Oh  I  sir,  I  thought  you  knew  my  ideas  too 
well  to  talk  in  that  way.  Merciful  God  1  do  you  think  it  is  upon 
the  evidence  of  such  a  man  that  you  ought  to  consign  a  fellow 
subject  to  death  ?  He  who  would  hang  up  a  miserable  peasant  to 
gratify  caprice,  could  laugh  at  remonstrance,  and  say, '  you  know 
my  ideas  of  futurity.'  If  he  thought  so  little  of  murdering  a  fellow 
creature  without  trial,  and  without  ceremony,  what  kind  of  com- 
punction can  he  feel  within  himself  when  you  are  made  the  instru* 
ments  of  his  savage  barbarity?  He  kills  a  miserable  wretch, 
looking  perhaps  for  bread  for  his  children,  and  who  falls  unaccused 
and  uncondemned.  What  compunction  can  he  feel  at '  sacrificing 
other  victims,  when  he  considers  death  as  eternal  sleep,  and  the 
darkness  of  annihilation  ?  These  victims  are  at  this  moment  led 
out  to  public  execution ;  he  has  marked  them  for  the  grave ;  he 
will  not  bewail  the  object  of  his  own  work ;  they  are  passing 
through  the  vale  of  death,  while  he  is  dozing  over  the  expectancy 
of  mortal  annihilation. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  too  weak  to  follow  the  line  of  observation  I 
had  made ;  but  I  trust  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  if  you  weigh 
the  evidence,  the  balance  will  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoners. 

**  But  there  is  another  topic  or  two  to  which  I  must  solicit  your 
attention.  If  I  had  been  stronger,  in  a  common  case  I  would  not 
have  said  so  much ;  weak  as  I  am,  here  I  must  say  more.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  parol  evidence  may  be  put  out  of  the  case  ;  that, 
attribute  the  conduct  of  Armstrong  to  folly,  or  passion,  or  whatever 
else  you  please,  you  may  safely  repose  upon  the  written  evidence. 
This  calls  for  an  observation  or  two.  As  to  Mr.  Henry  Sheares, 
that  written  evidence,*  even  if  the  hand-writing  were  fully  proved, 

•  Thia  written  erldence  wm  an  addren  to  the  United  Irishmen,  In  the  hand-writing  of 
John  Shearei.— 0. 
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does  not  apply  to  liim  :  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  admissible.  The 
writings  of  Sidney,  found  in  liis  closet,  were  read ;  justly  according 
to  some ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  consider  that  now.  But  I  say  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Dwyer  has  not  satisfactorily  established  the  hand- 
writing of  John.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  proved  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  is  proved  in  the  very  slightest  manner  that  you  ever  saw 
paper  proved ;  it  is  barely  evidence  to  go  to  you,  and  the  witness 
might  be  mistaken.  An  unpublished  writing  cannot  be  an  overt 
act  of  treason ;  so  it  is  laid  down  expressly  by  Hale  and  Foster. 
A  number  of  cases  have  occurred,  and  decisions  have  been  pro- 
nounced, asserting  that  writings  are  not  overt  acts,  for  want  of 
publication ;  but  if  they  plainly  relate  to  an  overt  act  proved^  they 
may  be  left  to  the  jury  for  their  consideration.  But  here  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  overt  act  laid ;  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  publication  until  after  the  unfortunate  event  of  revolution  had 
taken  place,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  designed  to  create 
insurrection.  Gentleman,  I  am  not  counsel  for  Mr.  John  Sheares, 
but  I  would  be  guilty  of  cruelty  if  I  did  not  make  another  obser- 
vation. This  might  be  an  idle  composition,  or  the  translation  of 
idle  absurdity  from  the  papers  of  another  country ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  found  leads  me  to  think  that  the  more  probable.  A 
writing  designed  for  such  an  event  as  charged  would  hardly  be 
left  in  a  writing-box,  unlocked,  in  a  room  near  the  hall  door.  The 
manner  of  its  finding  also  shows  two  things ;  that  Henry  Sheares 
knew  nothing  of  it,  for  he  had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  it,  as 
Alderman  Alexander  said  he  had ;  and  further,  that  he  could  not 
have  imagined  his  brother  had  such  a  design ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
if  the  paper  had  been  designed  for  such  purposes,  that  it  would 
not  be  communicated  to  him. 

"  There  is  a  point  to  which  I  will  beseech  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships.  I  know  your  humanity,  and  it  will  not  be  applied 
merely  because  I  am  exhausted  or  fatigued.  You  have  only  one 
witness  to  any  overt  act  of  treason.  There  is  no  decision  upon  the 
point  in  this  country.*    Jackson's  case  vras  the  first :  Lord  Clon- 

*  Tills  is  not  correct :  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  three  Jadgea  of  the  Goort  of 
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mel  made  an  allusion  to  the  point ;  but  a  jury  ought  not  to  find 
guilty  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Foster,^  that  by  the  common  law,  one  witness,  if  believed,  was 
sufficient.  Lord  Coke's  opinion  is  that  two  were  necessary.  They 
are  great  names ;  no  man  looks  upon  the  works  of  Foster  with 
more  veneration  than  myself,  and  I  would  not  compare  him  with 
the  depreciated  credit  of  Coke ;  I  would  rather  leave  Lord  Coke 
to  the  character  which  Foster  gives  him ;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  independent  of  some  particulars,  that  ever  existed 
in  England.  In  the  wild  extravagance,  heat,  and  cruel  reigns  of 
the  Tudors,  such  doctrines  of  treason  had  gone  abroad  as  drenched 
the  kingdom  with  blood.  By  the  construction  of  crown  lawyers 
and  the  shameful  complaisance  of  juries,  many  sacrifices  had  been 
made,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  prune  away  these  excesses 
by  the  stat.  of  Edward  VI.,  and  therefore  there  is  every  reason  to 
imagine,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that  Lord  Coke  was  right  in 
saying,  that  not  by  new  statute,  but  by  the  common  law,  confirmed 
and  redeemed  by  declaratory  acts,  the  trials  were  regulated.  A 
law  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  afterwards  enacted ;  some  think  it  was 
a  repeal  of  the  stat.  of  Edward  VI.,  some  think  not  I  mention 
this  diversity  of  opinions  with  this  view,  that  in  this  country,  upon 
a  new  point  of  that  kind,  the  weight  of  criminal  prosecution  will 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  and  that  the  court  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  stat.  1  William  III.  did  not  enact  any  new 
thing  unknown  to  the  common  law,  but  redeemed  it  from  abuse. 
What  was  the  state  of  England  ?  The  king  had  been  declared  to 
have  abdicated  the  throne :  prosecutions,  temporising  juries,  and 
the  arbitrary  construction  of  judges,  condemned  to  the  scaflfold 
those  who  were  to  protect  the  Crown ;  men  who  knew,  that,  after 
ihe  destruction  of  the  cottage,  the  palace  was  endangered.  It  was 
not,  then,  the  enaction  of  anything  new ;  it  was  founded  in  the 
caution  of  the  times,  and  derived  from  the  maxims  of  the  consti- 

Klng'i  Bench,  before  whom  Jackson  was  tried,  that  in  Ireland  two  witnesses  were  not 
necessary  in  cases  of  High  Treason.— See  Jackson's  Trlal.-<J.    [It  is  altered  now.--M.] 
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tution.  I  know  the  peevishness  with  which  Buraet  observed  upon 
that  statute.  He  is  reprehended  in  a  modest  manner  bj  Foster. 
But  what  says  Blackstone,  of  great  authority,  of  the  clearest  head 
and  the  profoundest  reading  ?  He  differs  from  Montesquieu,  the 
French  philosopher. 

^^  ^  In  cases  of  treason  there  is  the  accused's  oath  of  allegiance 
to  counterpoise  the  information  of  a  single  witness ;  and  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  reason  why  the  law  requires  a  double  testimony 
to  convict  him :  though  the  principal  reason,  undoubtedly,  is  to 
secure  the  subject  from  being  sacrificed  to  fictitious  conspirades, 
which  have  been  the  engines  of  profligate  and  crafly  politicians  in 
all  ages.'  * 

"  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  are  boimd  by  an 
English  act  of  parliament.  You  may  condemn  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness.  You,  to  be  sure,  are  too  proud  to  listen  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  Euglish  law.  Illustrious  independents !  You  may 
murder  under  the  semblance  of  judicial  forms,  becauss  you  are 
proud  of  your  blessed  independence  I  You  pronounce  that  to  be 
legally  done  which  would  be  murder  in  England,  because  you  are 
proud  I  You  may  imbrue  your  hands  in  blood,  because  you  are 
too  proud  to  be  bound  by  a  foreign  act  of  parliament :  and  when 
you  are  to  look  for  what  is  to  save  you  from  the  abuse  of  arbitrary 
power,  you  will  not  avail  yourself  of  it,  because  it  is  a  foreign  act 
of  parliament  I  Is  that  the  independence  of  an  Irish  jury  ?  Do  I 
see  the  heart  of  any  Englishman  move  when  I  say  to  him,  'Thou 
servile  Briton,  you  cannot  condemn  upon  the  peijury  of  a  single 
witness,  because  you  are  held  in  the  tight  waistcoat  of  the  cogency 
of  an  act  of  parliament?  If  power  seeks  to  make  victims  by 
judicial  means,  an  act  of  parliament  would  save  you  from  the 
peijury  of  abominable  malice.  Talk  not  of  proud  slavery  to  law, 
but  lament  that  you  are  bound  by  the  integrity  and  irresistible 
strength  of  right  reason ;  and,  at  the  next  step,  bewail  that  the  all- 

*  4  Blftckitone*s  Commentoriet,  868. 
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powerfbl  Author  of  nature  has  bound  himself  in  the  illostriouB 
servitude  of  his  attributes,  which  prevent  him  thinking  what  is  not 
truey  or  doing  what  is  not  just.'  Go,  then,  and  enjoy  your  inde- 
pendence. At  the  other  side  of  the  water  your  verdict,  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  would  be  murder.  But  here  you 
can  murder  without  reproach,  because  there  is  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  bind  you  to  the  ties  of  social  life,  and  save  the  accused 
from  the  breath  of  a  perjured  informer.  In  England  a  jury  could 
not  pronounce  a  conviction  upon  the  testimony  of  the  purest  man, 
if  he  stood  alone ;  and  yet  what  comparison  can  that  case  bear 
with  a  blighted  and  marred  informer,  where  every  word  is  proved 
to  be  perjury,  and  every  word  turns  back  upon  his  soul  ? 

^  I  am  reasoning  for  your  country  and  your  children,  to  the 
hour  of  your  dissolution :  let  me  not  reason  in  vain.  I  am  not 
playing  the  advocate :  you  know  I  am  not  I  put  this  case  to  the 
bench :  the  stat  7  W.  8  does  not  bind  this  country  by  its  legisla- 
tive cogency ;  and  will  you  declare  positively,  and  without  doubt, 
that  it  is  conmion  law,  or  enacting  a  new  one  f  Will  you  say  it 
has  no  weight  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a  jury  from  the  author* 
ify  of  a  great  and  exalted  nation  ?  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where 
Liberty  has  seated  hersel€  Do  not  imagine  that  the  man  who 
praises  Liberty  is  singing  an  idle  song :  for  a  moment  it  may  be 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  his  cage :  I  know  it  may.  But  you  are  now 
standing  upon  an  awful  isthmus,  a  little  neck  of  land,  where 
Liberty  has  found  a  seat.  Look  about  you — ^look  at  the  state  of 
the  country — the  tribunals  that  dire  necessity  has  introduced. 
Look  at  this  dawn  of  law,  admitting  the  functions  of  a  jury.  I 
feel  a  comfort  Methinks  I  see  the  venerable  forms  of  Holt  and 
Hale  looking  down  upon  us,  attesting  its  countenance.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  bloody  verdicts  are  necessary — that  blood  enough 
has  not  been  shed — ^that  the  bonds  of  society  are  not  to  be  drawn 
close  again,  nor  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  strength  bound 
together  to  make  them  of  force ;  but  that  they  are  to  be  left  in 
that  scattered  state,  in  which  every  little  child  may  break  them  to 
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pieces  ?  You  will  do  more  towards  tranquillizing  the  country  by 
a  verdict  of  mercy.  Guard  yourselves  against  the  sangainaiy 
excesses  of  prejudice  or  revenge ;  and,  though  you  think  there  is 
a  great  call  for  public  justice,  let  no  unmerited  victim  fall. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  tired  you.  I  durst  not  relax.  The  danger 
of  my  client  is  from  the  hectic  of  the  moment,  which  you  have 
fortitude,  I  trust,  to  withstand.  In  that  belief,  I  leave  him  to  you; 
and,  as  you  deal  justice  and  mercy,  so  may  you  find  it  And  1 
hope  that  the  happy  compensation  of  an  honest  dischai^  of  your 
duty  may  not  be  deferred  till  a  future  existence — which  this  vrit- 
ness  [Armstrong]  does  not  expect — ^but  that  you  may  speedily 
enjoy  the  benefits  you  will  have  conferred  upon  your  country."* 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  July,  when  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
After  the  deliberation  of  a  few  minutes,  they  returned  it,  finding 
both  the  prisoners  guilty.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  pronounced, 
the  unfortunate  brothera  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms.  They 
were  brought  up  for  judgment  at  three  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
upon  which  occasion,  they  both  addressed  the  court. 

Henry,  who  had  a  numerous  family,  was  proceeding  to  request 
a  short  respite ;  but,  when  he  came  to  mention  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  tears,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  go  on.  His  brother  spoke  with  more  firmness,  and  at  more 
length.  He  began  by  strenuously  disavowing  the  sanguinary 
intentions  that  had  been  imputed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
unpublished  address  to  the  insurgents  which  had  been  found  in 
his  handwriting,  and  produced  in  evidence  against  him.  ^'The 
accusation,"  said  he,  "  of  which  I  speak,  while  I  linger  here  yet  a 
few  minutes,  is  ^  that  of  holding  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland  a 

*  The  Prime-Sergeaofc  replied  for  the  Crown.  Heniy  Shearen,  who  wm  then  allowid  to 
say  a  few  words,  strongly  denied  all  knowledge  of  Uie  paper  found  in  big  desk,  and  aaked 
was  it  likely  that,  haring  the  dearest  sources  of  happiness  around  him,  he  should  aacriflet 
them  and  himself  by  leaving  such  a  document  in  an  .open  writing-box  V  Lord  GarMaa 
charged  the  jury,  the  two  other  Judgea  concorringt  and  the  rcrdict  was  ratamed  ftfttr  » 
deliberation  of  acvcnUen  minutes.— M. 
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direction  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  troops  fighting  for  its  defence.* 
I  cannot  only  acquit  my  soul  of  such  an  intention,  but  I  declare, 
in  the  presence  of  that  God  before  whom  I  must  shortly  appear, 
that  the  favourite  doctrine  of  my  heart  was — that  no  human 
being  should  suffer  death^  but  where  absolute  necessity  required  it." 
AHer  having  spoken  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  same 
effect,  he  proceeded.  "  Now,  my  lords,  1  have  no  fevour  to  ask 
of  the  Court  My  country  has  decided  that  I  am  guilty;  and 
the  law  says  that  I  shall  sufi'er.  It  sees  that  I  am  ready  to 
suffer.  But,  my  lords,  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  the  Court 
tliat  does  not  relate  to  myself.  I  have  a  brother,  whom  I  have 
ever  loved  dearer  than  myself; — ^but  it  is  not  from  any  affec- 
tion for  him  alone  that  I  am  induced  to  make  the  request; 
he  is  a  man,  and  therefore,  I  hope  prepared  to  die,  if  he  stood 
as  I  do— though  I  do  not  stand  unconnected ;  but  he  stands  more 
dearly  connected.  In  short,  my  lords,  to  spare  your  feelings 
and  my  own,  I  do  not  pray  that  I  should  not  die ;  but  that  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  son,  all  comprised  in  one 

j  person,  holding  these  relations,  dearer  in  life  to  him  than  any  man 

I  know ;  for  such  a  man  I  do  not  pray  a  pardon,  for  that  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Court,  but  I  pray  a  respite  for  such  a  time  as 
the  Court,  in  its  humanity  and  discretion,  shall  think  proper. 
You  have  heard,  my  lords,  that  his  private  affairs  require  arrange- 
ment. I  have  a  further  room  for  asking  it.  If  inmiediately  both 
of  us  be  taken  off,  an  aged  and  reverend  mother,  a  dear  sister, 
and  the  most  affectionate  wife  that  ever  lived,  and  six  children 

I  will  be  left  without  protection  or  provision  of  any  kind.    When  I 

address  myself  to  your  lordships,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  you  will 
have  of  all  the  sons  of  our  aged  mother  being  gone :  two  perished 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  one  very  recently.  I  only  request,  that, 
disposing  of  me  with  what  swiftness  either  the  public  mind  or 
justice  requires,  a  respite  may  be  given  to  my  brotiber,  that  the 
fiimily  may  acquire  strength  to  bear  it  all.    That  is  all  I  wish.    I 

:  shall  remember  it  to  my  last  breath ;  and  I  will  offer  up  my 

I  13 
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prayers  for  you  to  that  Being  who  has  endued  us  all  with  senai- 
bility  to  feel.    This  is  ail  I  ask" 

To  this  affecting  appeal,  Lord  Carleton  replied :  "  In  the  awful 
duty  imposed  on  me,  no  man  can  be  more  sensibly  affected  than  I 
am,  because  I  knew  the  very  valuable  and  respectable  father  and 
mother  from  whom  you  are  both  descended.  I  knew  and  revered 
their  virtues.  One  of  them,  happily  for  himself  is  now  no  more : 
the  other,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  respect,  probably, 
by  the  events  of  this  day,  may  be  hastened  into  futurity.  It  does 
not  rest  with  us,  after  the  conviction  which  has  taken  place,  to 
hold  out  mercy — ^that  is  for  another  place ;  and  I  am  afraid,  in 
the  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  it  will  be  difficult  to  grant 
even  that  indulgence  which  you,  John  Sheares,  so  patheticaUy 
request  for  your  brother.  With  respect  to  the  object  of  your 
soliciting  time  for  your  brother,  unfortunately  it  could  be  of  no 
use  ;  because,  by  the  attainder,  he  will  forfeit  all  his  property,  real 
and  personal :  nothing  to  be  settled  will  remain.*' 

His  lordship  then,  after  some  preliminary  observations,  pro- 
nounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoners ;  and,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  attorney-general,  directed  that  it  should  be  executed  on  the 
succeeding  day.^ 

*  A  few  hours  before  his  execution,  Henrj  Sheares  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  (aftenrards  Or 
Jonah)  Barrlogton,  a  fHCsimile  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter*8  **  Historic  AneodotM 
of  the  Legislatire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Barrinfton  says :  ^  There 
never  was  a  more  aflTtfctlng  picture  of  a  feeling,  agonised  mind,  at  the  approach  of  a 
Tiolent  death,  than  is  this  fMCsimlle.  Had  but  three  hours  been  granted  for  the  unhappy 
culprit**  preparation  for  his  fate,  he  would  have  been  respited.  Lord  Clare  was  disposed 
to  act  with  great  humanity  towards  this  amiable,  but  misguided  man,  having  discovered 
that  he  was  utterly  Ignorant  of  the  ssnguinary  proclamation,  which  was  found  In  his  aecre^ 
taire— he  had  never  seen  it.**  In  Henry  Sheares*  letter,  he  besought  Barrlngton  to  fly  t» 
the  Lord  Ohancellor—"  Ah,  save  a  man  whose  fate  will  kill  his  family  I*'~to  tell  the  Chaa> 
cellor  that  he  would  pray  for  him  forever, "  and  that  ths  Goverwnent  shall  everjtnd  me 
tchat  tAry  irisA,*'— that  the  papers  found  in  his  office  he  knew  nothing  of— that  he  had 
been  duped,  misled,  deceived— that  be  never  was  for  violence— tliat  his  whole  happtaisss 
was  centred  in  his  family,  *'  with  them  1  will  go  to  America,  If  the  Government  will  allow 
me ;  or  that  I  will  stay  here,  and  be  Ms  moti  »ealott« /riend  they  A^ios/'  and  would  bs 
under  any  conditions  the  Government  might  choose  to  Impose  on  him,  if  they  would  but 
rtstors  him  to  his  Csmily.    This  letter  is  dated  8  o*elock,  but  did  not  rsach  Baningtsn 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  Sheares'  farewell  letter  to 
his  fiunily.  It  is  addressed  to  his  sister,  to  whom  he  had  been 
most  tenderly  attached.  It  may  not  have  much  literary  merit ; 
^  but  nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.^ 

**  KnjfAHWAM  Piiaox.—Wedii«iday  night. 

^  The  troublesome  scene  of  life  is  nearly  closed ;  and  the  hand 
that  now  traces  these  lines,  in  a  short  time  will  be  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  communicating  to  a  beloved  family  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart. 

^  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  have  only  time  to  address  my 
beloved  Julia  in  a  shorty  eternal  farewell.  Thou  sacred  Power ! — 
whatever  be  thy  name  and  nature — ^who  has  created  us  the  frail 
and  imperfect  creatures  that  we  are,  hear  the  ardent  prayer  of  one 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  most  awful  change.  If  thy  Divine  Providence 
can  be  affected  by  mortal  supplication,  hear  and  grant,  I  most 
humbly  beseech  thee,  the  last  wishes  of  a  heart  that  has  ever 
adored  thy  greatness  and  thy  goodness.  Let  peace  and  happiness 
once  more  visit  the  bosom  of  my  beloved  family.  Let  a  mild 
g^ef  succeed  the  miseries  they  have  endured ;  and,  when  an  affec- 
tionate tear  is  generously  shed  over  the  dust  of  him  who  caused 
their  misfortunes,  let  all  their  ensuing  days  glide  on  in  union  and 
domestic  harmony.  Enlighten  my  beloved  brother :  to  him  and 
his  invaluable  wife  grant  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
mutual  love ;  and,  as  they  advance,  let  their  attachment  increase. 
Let  my  Julia,  my  feeling,  my  too  feeling  Julia,  experience  that 

vntll  11  o'clock  of  the  meralDg  after  the  trial.  He  haetencd  to  Lord  Clare,  and  aboirad 
htaD  the  letter.  It  morcd  him ;  and  he  exclaimed,  naturally  enoogh,  "  What  a  coward  he 
te  1"  He  laid  it  was  Imponlble  to  sare  John  Shearee,  and  the  doubt  wae  how  the  Viceroy 
eonld  draw  the  dlftlnction  between  them.  At  last,  antlci]»atlnc  that  Henry  would  make 
any  dlecloeuree  to  eaTo  hie  life,  he  deelred  Barrington  to  go  to  the  prison,  see  Henry 
Shearee,  and  put  the  question  to  him.  "  I  lost  no  time,'*  says  Barrington,  **  but  I  found, 
on  my  arrlTal,  that  orders  had  been  glren,  that  nobody  shonld  be  admitted  without  a 
written  permission.  I  returned  to  the  Castle— they  were  all  In  council.  Oooke  [the 
Secretary]  was  not  In  hie  oflloe-~I  was  delayed.  At  length  the  Secretary  returned— gare 
me  the  order.  I  hastened  to  Newgate,  and  arrtyed  at  the  Tory  moment  the  ezecntioner 
vas  holding  op  the  head  of  my  firtend,  saying:  *ir«re  is  Me  Aeotf^a  traitor /'".M. 
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consolation  which  she  has  so  often  imparted  to  others;  let  her  soul 

repose  at  length  in  the  consummation  of  all  the  wishes  of  hor 

excellent  heart ;  let  her  taste  that  happiness  her  virtues  have  so 

well  merited.    For  my  other  sisters  provide  those  comforts  their 

situation  requires.    To  my  mother — O,  Eternal  Power !  what  gift 

shall  I  wish  for  this  matchless  parent  ?     Restore  her  to  that  peace 

which  I  have  unfortunately  torn  from  her :  let  her  forget  me  in 

the  ceaseless  affections  of  my  sisters,  and  in  their,  prosperity ;  let 

her  taste  that  happiness  which  is  hest  suited  to  her  affectionate 

heart ;  and,  when  at  length  she  is  called  home,  let  her  find,  in 

everlasting  bliss,  the  due  reward  of  a  life  of  suffering  virtue. 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  Julia !    My  light  is  just  out    The  approach 

of  darkness  is  like  that  of  death,  since  both  alike  require  me  to 

say  farewell !  farewell,  for  ever !    O,  my  dear  family,  farewell  1 — 

Farewell,  for  ever  I 

"J.  S.** 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michan^s,  in  Dublin,  there 
are  vaults  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  of  which  the  atmosphere 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  protracting  for  many  years  the  process 
of  animal  decay.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  there  the  coffins  crum- 
bling away  from  around  what  they  were  intended  for  ever  to  con- 
ceal, and  thus  giving  up  once  more  to  human  view  their  contents, 
still  pertinaciously  resisting  the  influence  of  time.  In  this  place 
the  unfortunate  brothers  were  deposited  ;*  and  in  this  state  of 
undesigned  disinterment  their  remains  may  be  seen  to  this  day, 
the  heads  dissevered  from  the  trunks,  and  ^  the  hand  that  once 
traced  those  lines"  not  yet  mouldered  into  dust* 


«  The/  were  hanged  and  beheaded  In  the  frost  of  Newgate.  DavU  »/«  of  John 
Bhearet :  "  He  died  (ai  did  Henrj,  too,  when  he  reelljr  came  to  hie  doom),  placidly  and 
well."  On  the  other  hand,  Barrington  records  that "  They  came  hand  la  hand  to  the 
toaft>ld :  Henry  died  without  flrmneee— the  brother  met  hli  death  with  rattcient  Ibrti- 
tade."— H. 

t  This  reproach  la  ont  of  date  in  1855.    In  conaeqoence  of  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Ooraa 
•toted  on  thii  rablect.  In  tlieie  pagei  and  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remain!  of  the  1 
were  pat  oat  of  pabUe  Tlew,  into  mbetaatial  oaJc  coi&na.— M.   ' 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Trials  of  M^OanOf  Byrne,  and  Ollrer  Bond^Reynolds  the  Informer— Lord  Sdward  llti- 
gerald^Hie  attainder— Mr.  Ourran'e  conduct  upon  the  State  Trial*— Lord  Ktlwarden'i 
friendship— Lines  addressed  by  Mr.  Carran  to  Ladj  Gharlotte  Bawdon — Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone— His  trial  and  death. 

Thk  trial  of  the  Sheareses  was  followed  hj  that  of  John  M^Cann 
of  the  17th  of  July,  1798,  of  William  Michael  Byrae  on  the  20th, 
and  Oliver  Bond  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  These  were 
among  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  United  Irishmen 
in  the  metropolis,  and  whom  the  Government,  upon  information 
conmmnicated  by  one  of  their  associates,  had  arrested  in  the  pre- 
ceding March.  Mr.  Curran  acted  as  leading  counsel  for  them  all ; 
but  his  speeches  in  the  two  former  cases  having  been  entirely 
suppressed,*  the  present  account  must  be  confined  to  his  defence 
of  Bond. 

[Oliver  Bond  was  an  eminent  woollen-draper,  residing  in  Bridge 
Street,  Dublin,  and  is  described  by  Davis  as  "a  shrewd,  kind  man." 
He  was  indicted  for  high  treason, — ^that  is  for  having  administered 
unlawful  oaths,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1708,  to  Thomas  Reynolds 
and  others,  for  conspiring  to  cause  a  rebellion  to  overthrow  the 
Song's  government,  for  collecting  money  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  for  that  purpose,  for  aiding  and  causing  Reynolds  to 
be  a  rebel  Colonel  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  for  aiding  and 
assisting  the  Frencb  to  invade  Ireland,  <fec. 

The  principal  witness,  Tliomas  Reynolds,  of  Eilkea  Castle, 
** swore  hard''  but  many  persons  testified  that  he  was  not  to  be 
beHeved  upon  his  oath.     In  fact,  he  was  steeped  to  the  eyes  in 

*  M^Oann  asd  Qrrne  were  convicted  and  ezeonted.— O. 
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crime.  He  stole  jewels,  and  siUa  from  his  mother, — swindled  ft 
seirant  out  of  a  bond  of  i£l75, — and  was  accused,  by  his  own 
brother-in-law,  under  circumstances  of  the  strongest  suspicion,  of 
having  poisoned  his  wife^s  mother,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  her  of 
iSdOO.  His  infamy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts  from  his  evi- 
dence, was  proven,  out  of  his  own  lips.*] 

This  was  considered  by  the  bar  as  the  most  powerful  of  hifi 
efforts  upon  the  state  trials  of  this  year.  Mr.  Curran  has  been 
represented,  by  the  detractors  of  his  reputation,  as  surrounded, 
during  those  trials,  by  an  admiring  populace,  whose  passions, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  control,  he  was  rather  anxious  to  exas- 
perate, by  presenting  them  with  exaggerated  pictures  of  the 
calamities  of  the  times.  It  is  not  true  that  his  audiences  were  of 
this  description :  one  of  the  most  honourable  circumstances  of  his 
life  is  the  fact  that  they  were  of  a  &r  different  kind.  He  was 
encompassed,  indeed,  by  men  whose  passions  were  sufficiently 
inflamed,  but  they  were  passions  which  it  required  no  ordinary 
courage  in  the  advocate  to  brave,  and  to  despise.  In  his  defence^ 
of  Bond  he  w&s  repeatedly  interrupted,  not  by  bursts  of  applause, 
but  by  violence  and  menace ;  with  what  effect  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  following  passages. 

^*'  Gentlemen,  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  warm  you,  and  then 
y^u  are  intreated  to  be  cool ;  when  the  fire  has  been  kindled,  it 
has  been  spoken  to,  and  prayed  to  be  extinguished.  What  is 
tliat?"t  [Here  Mr.  Curran  was  again  interrupted  by  the  tumult 
of  the  auditors ;  it  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been  obliged 

*  Rcjnolds'B  family  did  not  like  to  rest  under  the  ImputatloD  of  his  harlng  been  an 
Informer  and  perjurer.  Ills  son,  some  years  since,  published  an  apology  for  his  life.  It 
failed  to  clear  hlro.  Reynolds  was  rewarded  with  two  conaular  appointmenta,  and,  fbr 
some  time  wus  postmaster  of  Lisbon  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  all  be  reoeiTed 
£45,000  for  swearing  men's  lives  away,  and  one  of  his  family  still  recelTes  the  pension 
settled  on  him,  literally  as  the  price  of  blood.^M. 

t  This  question  was  occasioned  by  a  clash  of  arms  among  the  military  tliat  thronged 
the  court ;  some  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  advocate  appeared,  from  their  looki 
and  gestures,  about  to  offer  him  personal  ylok-nce,  upon  which,  fixing  his  eye  itcrnly  on 
them,  he  exclaimed, '« You  may  Msaaalnate,  but  joa  ahall  Dot  intlmldato  me."— C 
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to  ait  down :  on  rising  he  continued,]  "I  have  very  little,  scarcely 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  unfortunate 
client^ — ^perhaps  most  unfortunate  in  having  me  for  his  advocate. 
I  know  not  whether  to  impute  these  inhuman  interruptions  to 
mere  accident ;  but  I  greatly  fear  they  have  been  excited  by  pre- 
judice." 

[The  Ck>art  said  they  would  punish  any  person  who  dared  to 
interrupt  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Curran,  pro- 
ceed on  stating  your  case ;  we  will  take  care,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  you  shall  not  be  interrupted."] 

^  You  have  been  cautioned,  gentlemen,  against  prejudice.  I  also 
urge  the  caution,  and  not  with  less  sincerity :  but  what  is  the  pre- 
judice against  which  I  would  have  you  armed  ?  I  will  tell  you : 
it  is  that  pre-oGCupation  of  mind  that  tries  the  accused  before  he 
is  judicially  heard ;  that  draws  those  conclusions  from  passion 
w^hich  should  be  founded  on  proof,  and  that  suffers  the  temper  of 
^e  mind  to  be  dissolved  and  debased  in  tlie  heat  of  the  season. 
It  is  not  against  the  senseless  clamour  of  the  crowd,  feeling  impa- 
tient that  the  idle  discussion  of  facts  delays  the  execution,  that  I 
warn  you.  No :  you  are  too  proud,  too  humane,  to  hasten  the 
holiday  of  blood.  It  is  not  against  any  such  disgraceful  feelings 
that  I  warn  you.  I  wish  to  recall  your  recollections  to  your  own 
minds,  to  guard  you  against  the  prejudice  of  elevated  and  honest 
jnderstanding,  against  the  prejudice  of  your  vii-tues. 

**  It  has  been  insinuated,  and  with  artful  applications  to  your 
feelings  of  national  independence,  that  I  have  advanced,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  doctrine  that  you  should  be  bound  in  your 
decisions  by  an  English  act  of  parliament,  the  statute  of  William 
IIL  Reject  the  unfounded  accusation ;  nor  believe  that  I  assail 
your  independence,  because  I  instruct  your  judgment  and  excite 
your  justice.  No :  the  statute  of  William  III.  does  not  bind  you ; 
but  it  instructs  you  upon  a  point  which  before  was  enveloped  in 
doubt  The  morality  and  wisdom  of  Confucius,  of  Plato,  of  Socra- 
tes, or  of  Tully,  does  not  bind  you,  but  it  may  elevate  and  iUu- 
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minate  you ;  and  in  the  same  way  have  British  acts  of  pariiamesit 
reclaimed  you  from  barbarism.  By  the  statute  of  William  HL 
two  witnesses  are  necessary,  in  cases  of  high  treason,  to  a  just  and 
equal  trial  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject;  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  authorities  on  the  laws  of 
England,  states  two  witnesses  to  be  but  a  necessary  defence  of  the 
subject  against  the  profligacy  of  ministers.  In  this  opinion  he 
fortifies  himself  with  that  of  Baron  Montesquieu,  who  says,  that, 
where  one  witness  is  sufficient  to  decide  between  the  subject  and 
the  state,  the  consequences  are  fatal  to  liberty;  and  a  people  so 
circumstanced  cannot  long  maintain  their  independence.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  every  subject  is  supposed  to  have  taken, 
stands  upon  the  part  of  the  accused  against  the  oath  of  his  accuser; 
and  no  principle  can  be  more  wise  or  just  than  that  a  third  oath 
is  necessary  to  turn  the  balance.  Neither  does  this  principle 
merely  apply  to  the  evidence  of  a  common  and  impeached  informer, 
such  as  you  have  heard  this  day,  but  to  that  of  any  one  witness 
however  high  and  respectable  his  character." 

The  informer  in  question  was  Thomas  Reynolds,*  a  name  that 

*  Reynolds  waa  a  ailk*mercer  of  DabliD,  who  had  taken  a  rerj  actlre  part  In  tiie  oon- 
Bplracy.  He  was,  in  1797,  a  colonel  of  the  United  Irishmen,  afterwards  treasurer  ftod 
representatlre  of  a  county,  and  finally  a  delegate  for  the  Province  of  Lelnster.  Ac  th« 
time  of  the  general  insurrection  approached,  either  remorse,  or  the  hope  of  reward 
Induced  him  to  apprise  the  Gorernment  of  the  danger.  Having  preriously  settled  hia 
terms  (600  guineas  in  hand,  and  personal  indemnity)  through  Mr.  Cope,  a  Dnblln  Mer> 
chant,  he  gave  information  of  an  Intended  meeting  of  the  Lelnster  delegates  at  Mr. 
Bond's  house,  upon  which  those  persons,  among  whom  were  M^Oann  and  Byrne,  were 
arrested  in  the  month  of  March.  The  evidence  of  Reynolds,  when  connected  witti  the 
papers  that  were  seised,  was  so  conclusive  against  the  three  who  were  tried,  that  no  line 
of  defence  remained  but  to  Impeach  his  testimony.  The  following  extracts  ftom  Ifr. 
Currants  cross-examination  of  him  will  show  the  manner  In  which  this  was  attempted. 

TBOMAB  BKTSOLDB  CROeS-BXAimnD  BT  MB.  CUBBAB. 

Q.  Ton  talked  of  yourself  as  a  married  man ;  who  was  your  irife  t 

A.  Her  name  was  Witheringtdn. 

Q.  Whose  daughter? 

A.  The  daughter  of  Catherine  and  WQIIam  Witherlngtoo,  of  Grafton-itreet. 

Q.  She  has  brothers  and  sisters? 

A.  One  sister  and  two  brothers. 
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will  be  long  remembered  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  the  celebrity  has 
been  extended  to  England,  by  some  late  discussions  of  his  charac- 
ter in  the  British  Parliament.     This  man  had  been  the  prindpal 


Q.  How  long  are  yon  married  f 

A.  I  was  married  upon  the  2Mh  of  March,  1794. 

Q.  Ton  were  yonng  when  your  father  died  f 

A.  I  was  aboQt  sixteen  yearn  of  age. 

Q.  I  think  your  mother  carried  on  the  basinesa  after  his  death  f 

A.  She  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  that  time  whether,  npon  any  occasion,  you  were  charged,  per- 
haps erroneously,  with  having  taken  any  of  her  money? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  recollect  having  heard  any  such  charge. 

Q.  You  have  sisters? 

A.  I  have,  and  bad  sisters. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  of  your  father's  death  ? 

A.  All  that  are  now  living  were :  there  were  more  but  they  died. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  having  had  any  charge  nuide  of  stealing  trinkets  or  any  thing 
Talnable  belonging  to  those  sisters  ? 

Au  Never.  I  never  was  charged  with  taking  any  thing  valuable  belonging  to  any  of  my 
sisters. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  having  procured  a  skeleton  key  to  open  a  lock  belong- 
ing to  your  mother? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  the  charge  were  true  or  not ;  but  yon  say  there  was  a  charge 
of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  say  I  was  told  my  mother  said  so. 

Q.  She  did  not  believe  it  I  suppose  ? 

A.  She  did  not  say  anything  she  did  not  believe. 

Q.  And  she  said  it? 

A.  I  heard  so ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  It 

Q.  It  was  to  open  a  drawer? 

A.  No  :  it  was  to  open  an  iron  chest. 

Q.  Where  there  were  knives  and  forks  kept  ? 

A.  It  is  not  usual  to  keep  such  things  there.  I  believe  papers  were  kept  there.  Mr. 
Warren  was  my  mother*s  partner :  he  kept  her  in  Ignorance,  and  did  not  supply  her 
with  money. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  your  mother  made  this  charge  ? 

A.  I  believe  she  thought  it  at  the  time.  She  was  a  woman  of  truth :  though,  at  times 
extremely  passionate.  I  wish  to  say  this : — ^Tou  ask  me  whether  I  ever  was  accused  of 
stealing  money,  or  othef  valuables  or  trinkets,  from  my  sisters :  I  was  not ;  but  I  was 
accused  of  stealing  my  mother*s  trinkets.    I  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  During  the  partnership  between  Mr.  Warren  and  your  mother,  do  you  recollect  any 
thing  about  a  piece  of  lutstring  ? 

A.  I  do  perfectly  well. 

Q.  Was  any  charge  made  of  stealing  that? 

13* 
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witness  for  the  Grown  upon  the  trial  of  M^Cann  and  Byrne ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  tenderness  for  his  reputation  had  occa- 
sioned the  suppression  of  Mr.  Gurran's  defences  in  those  cases. 

A.  The  ftrj  same  charge.  I  was  charged  with  stealing  the  latstring  to  glre  it  to  a 
girl,  and  that  I  alio  took  my  mother*!  Jewels  for  the  same  purpose. 

Q.  Then  the  charge  consisted  of  two  parts^the  taking,  and  the  manner  ki  wUeh  th«r 
were  given  away  ? 

A.  If  you  will  have  it  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  yon  whether  yon  committed  any  fkcts  of  this  kind  or  not,  tal 
whether  the  charges  were  made  f 

A.  I  tell  you  the  charges  were  made :  and  I  took  the  things. 

Q.  Then  yon  commlUed  the  theft ;  and  yon  were  charged  with  the  stealing  f 

A.  Doth  of  the  facts  were  true. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  yoa  as  to  the  skeleton  key  f 

A.  That  charge  was  untrue. 

Q.  It  did  not  fit  the  lock? 

A.  I  had  no  such  key :  the  charge  was  unfounded :  the  others  were  true. 

Q.  How  long  Is  Mrs.  Witherington,  your  mother-in-law,  dead  f 

A.  Twelre  months,  last  April. 

Q.  Where  did  she  die  r 

A.  In  Ash-street :  s  part  of  the  house  was  my  office,  and  connected  with  the  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  Uye  there  f 

A.  About  ten  months. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  good  old  lady  died  of? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  heard  it  was  a  mortiflcation  in  her  bowels ;  she  was  complaining 
badly  for  some  days. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  medicine  brought  to  her  f 

A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well,  after  she  was  ill,  medicine  was  brought  her. 

Q.  By  whom  f 

A.  By  me. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  physician  t 

A.  No :  but  I  will  ten  you.  A  Mr.  Fitagerald,  a  relation  of  our  fiamily,  who  had  b«en 
an  apothecary,  and  quitted  bosiness,  left  me  a  box  of  medicines,  containing  castor  oil, 
oroaa  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  tartar  emetic,  and  such  things.  I  had  been  sulvect  to  a  pain 
In  my  stomach,  for  which  he  gave  me  a  quantity  of  powders  in  small  papers,  wfaieh  I 
kept  for  use,  and  found  great  relief  fh>m :  they  sared  my  life.  I  asked  Mrs.  Beynolds  for 
one  of  these  papers  to  glre  Mrs.  Witherington,  and  it  was  given  to  her. 

Q.  It  did  not  save  her  life  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Q.  Tou  paid  her  a  sum  of  money? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much? 

A.  £800. 

Q.  How  long  before  her  death  ? 

A.  About  a  fortnight  or  tbree  iraeks :  I  got  her  receipt,  and  made  any  olerk  Moout  av 
It  la  ay  books. 
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The  following  description  of  bim  by  Mr.  Ourran,  in  Bond's  case, 
has  been  omitted  in  the  common  report : 

^  I  know  that  Reynolds  has  laboured  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  meeting  held  at  his  house ;  but  how 
does  he  manage  ?  he  brings  forward  asserted  conversations  with 
persons  who  cannot  confront  him — with  M^Cann,  whom  he  has 
sent  to  the  grave,  and  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  prema- 
ture death  leaves  his  guilt  a  matter  upon  which  justice  dares  not 
to  pronounce.  He  has  never  told  you  that  he  has  spoken  to  any 
of  these  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Are  you  then  prepared, 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  of  honor  and  of  infamy,  to  credit  a  vile 
informer,  the  perjurer  of  an  hundred  oaths — a  wretch  whom  pride, 
honour,  or  religion  could  not  bind  ?  The  forsaken  prostitute  of 
every  vice  calls  upon  you,  with  one  breath,  to  blast  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  to  blight  the  character  of  the  living.  Do  you 
think  Reynolds  to  be  a  villain  ?  It  is  true  he  dresses  like  a  gen- 
tlemac ;  and  the  confident  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  savour  strong  of  growing  authority.  He 
measures  his  value  by  the  coffins  of  his  victims ;  and,  in  the  field 
of  evidence,  appreciates  his  fame  as  the  Indian  warrior  does  in 
fight — by  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  can  swell  his  tri- 
umphs. He  calls  upon  you,  by  the  solemn  league  of  eternal 
justice,  to  accredit  the  purity  of  a  conscience  washed  in  his  own 

H.  Were  700  erer  chained  with  tteaUns  that  mooey  t 

A.  I  neTer  heard  that  snch  a  charge  was  made :  none  of  the  &mll7  erer  tpoke  of  It  to 
mj  face. 

Q.  Captain  Wltherington  ii  the  son  of  yoor  mother-in-law  f 

A.  He  la. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  charge  f 

A.  Not  to  myielf.  I  will  mention  a  circomstanoe ;  ehe  had  a  hond,  and  gare  it  to  ICr. 
Jones  to  pnrehase  a  commission :  he  said  the  money  coold  not  be  got ;  and  the  £800  waa 
asked  to  purchase  the  commission  ;  and  I  always  thought  that  her  son,  Kdward  Wither- 
Ington  got  that  money.     She  died  suddenly,  and  had  not  made  a  will. 

Q.  She  died  suddenly  f 

A.  She  died  unexpectedly. 

<^  She  died  in  forty-eight  hours  after  taUng  the  powd«r,  whioh  you  gave  to  oartber  t 

A.  She  took  the  paper  on  Friday  erening,  and  died  on  Sunday  morning. 
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atrocities.  He  has  promised  and  betrayed — ^he  has  sworn  and 
forsworn ;  and,  whether  his  soul  shall  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  he 
seems  altogether  indifferent,  for  he  tells  you  that  he  has  estab- 
lished an  interest  in  both.  He  has  told  you  that  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  treason  and  to  allegiance,  and  that  both  oaths  has  he 
contemned  and  broken.*  At  this  time,  when  reason  is  affrighted 
from  her  seat,  and  giddy  prejudice  takes  the  reins — when  the 
wheels  of  society  are  set  in  conflagration  by  the  rapidity- of  their 
own  motion — at  such  a  time  does  he  call  upon  a  jury  to  credit  a 
testimony  blasted  by  his  own  accusation.  Vile,  however,  as  this 
execrable  informer  must  feel  himself,  history,  alas !  holds  out  too 
much  encouragement  to  his  hopes ;  for,  however  base,  and  however 
perjured,  I  recollect  few  instances,  in  cases  between  the  subject 
and  the  crown,  where  informers  have  not  cut  keen  and  rode 


•  The  followlog  l8  the  list  of  Reynoldi'  oaUu : 

Q.  (B7  Mr.  Carm).  Oan  70a  Jost  tott  op  the  diilBrent  OAtlii  thai  70a  took  upon  oithar 
tide? 

A.  I  will  glTc  the  particulars. 

<^  No,  70a  ma7  mention  the  groea. 

A.  No ;  I  will  mention  the  partienlara.  I  took  an  oath  of  aeencj  in  the  coon^  meei- 
laj^— an  oath  to  m7  captaini,  aa  co.Ionel.  After  thla  I  took  an  oath,  it  has  been  said— I  do 
not  deB7  it,  nor  do  I  sa7 1  took  it,  I  was  so  alarmed ;  but  I  would  hare  taken  one  If 
required — ^when  the  United  Irishmen  were  designing  to  kill  me,  I  took  an  oath  bofore  a 
coon^  member,  that  I  had  not  betra7ed  the  meeting  at  Bond's.*  After  this  I  took  aa 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Q.  Had  70U  oyer  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  f 

A.  After  this  I  took  an  oath  before  the  priv7  council.  I  took  two,  at  dliferent  timos, 
upon  giving  information  respecting  these  trials.  I  have  taken  three  since,  one  upon  each 
of  the  trials ;  and,  before  I  took  an7  of  them,  I  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

*  Upon  OM  occmIoo  RcynoUi  mfd  hitaMlf  from  tk«  TtngMUM  of  thoM  whan  1m  had  tetnpad,  ia  a  WKf 
Hut  WM  mora  ei«ditaM«  to  kta  prMwiM  of  mlod.  Bctm  h«  bad  7»t  poblleljr  dMland  kii  inidaUty  ta  tka  eaMa 
«f  dia  UnJtad  Iriahnan,  M  «oa  af  thair  la«l«n,  Samaal  Nalkon,  waa  paariaf  at  Um  hoar  of  midaighi  UmMigh  Ika 
atiMU  of  Dabtla,  ha  iaddaaly  aaaouiUtad  RaynokU,  ataadinff  alooa  aad  oaaxnad.  NailMa,  who  waa  aa  athktk 
1MB,  aid anaad,  nahad  apoB  Um, aad aomiMMdad  htm^vipaa^^Att  ttrntmBAimAttohtOu^trnd  taaeaaaa- 
panr  Vm-  ftsy^eUa  abayad,  and  aaflarad  ht>«Vlf  *•  ha  dmoad  aksf  throo^  aotraial  dark  and  aanw  laiaas 
tUl  tlMjr  anirad  at  aa  obaonra  aad  iptirad  paa^affa  la  tl»a  lihartiaa  9t  Dabtia.  Kara  Nailaoo  pnaaatad  a  pialal  ta 
hia  priaoaar^  braaat-^  What,"  aaid  tha  indJ^Daat  eoeapimtor,  "ybodd  I  do  to  t|ia  Tillaia  wha  aoald  tennata 
Umaelf  into  my  oonAdanea  for  tha  porpoaa  of  batntylnf  ma  P*  Rayaolda,  ia  a  Una  toaa,  rapUad,  **  Toa  ahoald 
aheei  him  through  tha  haari."  Naflaoa  waa  aoytmak  by  this  rapl7,th»t,thooghhlaaBapiclaM  wart  oolNna*^ 
haahanfadUapaipoia,aadpetttaff«phN  piBtol,a]lowad  thaothartaniira.  Thia  faal  i«  |l««f|  i^  nlptad  fey 
a«  asBlMal  bkh  ban^lv,  la  whoi^  tt  waa  aaaurankatad  bf  OM  of  tha  paftias.— C 
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awhile  triumphant  on  public  prejudice.  I  know  of  few  instances 
wherein  the  edge  of  his  testimony  has  not  been  fatal,  or  only 
blunted  by  the  extent  of  its  execution,  and  retiring  from  the  pub- 
lic view  beneath  an  heap  of  its  own  carnage." 

Mr.  Gurran's  parting  words  to  the  jury  in  this  case  have  been 
also  omitted  in  the  printed  collection  of  his  speeches. 

*^  You  have  been  emphatically  called  upon  to  secure  the  state  by 
a  condemnation  of  the  prisoner.*  I  am  less  interested  in  the  con- 
dition and  political  happiness  of  this  country  than  you  are,  for 
probably  I  shall  be  a  shorter  while  in  it  I  have  then  the  greater 
claim  on  your  attention  and  confidence,  when  I  caution  you  against 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  revolution — that  of  the  sceptre,  into  the 
hands  of  the  informer.  These  are  probably  the  last  words  I  shall 
ever  speak  to  you ;  but  these  last  are  directed  to  your  salvation, 
and  that  of  your  posterity,  when  they  tell  you  that  the  reign  of  the 
informer  is  the  suppression  of  the  law.  My  old  friends,  I  tell  you, 
that,  if  you  surrender  yourselves  to  the  mean  and  disgraceful 
instrumentality  of  your  own  condemnation,  you  will  mark  your- 
selves fit  objects  of  martial  law — ^you  will  give  an  attestation  to 
the  British  minister  that  you  are  fit  for,  and  have  no  expectation 
of  any  other,  than  martial  law — and  your  liberties  will  be  fiown, 
never,  never  to  return !  Your  country  will  be  desolated,  or  only 
become  the  gaol  of  the  living ;  until  the  informer,  fatigued  with 
slaughter,  and  gorged  with  blood,  shall  slumber  over  the  sceptre 
of  perjury.  No  pen  shall  be  found  to  undertake  the  disgusting 
ofilce  of  your  historian ;  and  some  future  age  shall  ask — what 
became  of  Ireland  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  legal  carnage  which 
takes  place  day  after  day  has  already  depraved  the  feelings  of 
your  wretched  population,  which  seems  impatient  and  clamorous 
for  the  amusement  of  an  execution.  It  remains  with  you — in  your 
determination  it  lies — ^whether  that  population  shall  be  alone  com- 
posed of  four  species  of  men — ^the  informer  to  accuse,  the  jury  to 
find  guilty,  the  judge  to  condemn,  and  the  prisoner  to  suffer.  It 
regardeth  not  me  what  impressions  your  verdict  shall  make  on  the 
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£ite  of  this  country ;  but  jou  it  much  regardeth.  The  obflenrar 
tions  I  have  offered,  the  warning  I  have  held  forth,  I  bequeath  jou 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  dying  bequest;  and  oh!  may  the 
aequittal  of  your  accused  fellow-citizen,  who  takes  refuge  in  your 
verdict  from  the  vampire  who  seeks  to  suck  his  blood,  be  a  blessed 
and  happy  promise  of  speedy  peace,  confidence,  and  security,  to 
this  wretched,  distracted,  and  self-devouring  country  !"  * 

The  preceding  trials  were  immediately  followed  by  an  act  of 
attainder  against  three  of  the  conspirators  who  had  previously 
perished,  and  whose  property  and  consideration  pointed  them  out 
as  objects  of  this  measure  of  posthumous  severity.  One  of  these 
was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  f  a  young  nobleman,  whose  high 
connections  and  personal  qualities  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy 
for  his  unfortunate  end.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  against  whom 
Reynolds  had  given  information ;  and  for  some  weeks  had  con- 
trived, by  disguising  and  secreting  himself,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 
the  officers  of  justice.  At  length  he  was  traced  to  an  obscure 
house  in  the  metropolis,  and  apprehended.  He  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  shortly  after  died  in  prison,  from  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  the  struggle.  His  widow  and  intot  children 
petitioned  against  the  bill  of  attainder,  upon  which  occasion  Mr. 
Curran  was  heard  as  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I 

[Lord  Camden,  the  Viceroy,  was  vainly  appealed  to  by  Lord 
Edward's  family,  to  take  compassion  on  the  widow  and  ihree 
babes,  the  eldest  not  four  years  old,  and  protect  their  estate  for 


*  Mr.  Bond  wm  conTlcted,  and  sentenced  to  die :  bot,  In  coniequenee  of  m  nesoclatloii 
entered  Into  between  the  government  and  the  state  prisoners,  of  which  one  of  tb«  artfdea 
proposed  by  the  latter  was  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  was  respited.  He  was  shortij 
after  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy. — C.  [Thomas  Davis,  giving  credence  to  a 
charge  made  by  Dr.  Madden,  in  his  "  United  Irishmen,"  says  that  there  is  mnch  evtdoioo 
to  show  that  Bond  was  murdered.  I  oonfess  that  I  do  not  see  the  motive  of  sneh  a 
crime.— BI.] 

t  The  other  two  were  Messrs.  Ooroelias  Orogan,  and  Beaaehamp  Bagenal  H&nrqy.-^ 

tAngttStS0th,179S.— 0. 
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them  fram  violence  and  plunder.  The  Viceroj  would  not,  or 
could  not,  exercise  humanity.  On  the  27th  July,  1796,  Toler 
(afterwards  Lord  Norbury)  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Irish  House 
of  Commona,  to  attaint  Lord  Edward,  and  Messrs.  Grogan  and 
Hanrey.  All  eflforts  against  this  vicarious  trial  of  dead  and  uncon- 
victed men  were  fruitless.  Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  a  judge), 
Jonah  Barrington,  and  Plunket  spoke,  as  members  of  Parliament, 
on  the  side  of  humanity.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  implicitly 
trusted  by  Lord  Edward,  established  the  case  against  him.  Still, 
it  appeared  (as  it  was)  against  law  and  justice  to  attaint  an  untried 
man— every  accused  person  being  presumed  innocent  until  con- 
victed, on  trial.  Mr.  Curran's  appeal,  though  powerful,  was 
hopeless.] 

.  His  speech  upon  this  question  is  imperfectly  reported ;  but  even 
had  it  been  more  correctly  given,  the  leading  topics  would  be 
found  of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  attract  the  general  reader.  It 
still  contains,  like  almost  all  his  arguments  upon  the  most  techni- 
cal subjects,  passages  of  feeling  and  interest  At  this  period,  he 
could  never  refrain,  no  matter  what  the  occasion  might  be,  from 
giving  expression  to  the  mingled  sentiment  of  melancholy  and 
indignation  with  which  the  scenes  that  were  passing  before  him 
had  filled  his  mind. 

**  Upon  the  previous  and  important  question,  namely,  the  guilt 
of  Lord  Edward  (without  the  full  proof  of  which,  no  punishment 
can  be  just),  I  have  been  asked  by  the  committee  if  I  have  any 
defence  to  go  into.  I  was  confounded  by  the  question,  which  I 
could  not  answer ;  but,  upon  a  very  little  reflection,  I  see,  in  that 
very  confusion,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the 
bill ;  for,  what  can  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than  to  inquire  into 
a  fact,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  no  human  being  can 
have  knowledge,  save  the  informer  who  comes  forward  to  assert 
it  ?  Sir,  I  now  answer  the  question  :  /  have  no  defensive  evidence 
— it  is  impossible  that  I  should,  I  have  often  of  late  gone  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  captive^  but  never  have  I  gone  to  the  grairn  of  the 
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dead  to  receive  instrtictions  for  Jus  defence — nor,  in  truths  have  I 
ever  before  been  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  man  ;*  I,  therefore,  offer  no 
evidence  upon  this  inquiry,  against  the  perilous  example  of  which 
I  do  protest)  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  against  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  which  I  do  protest  in  the  name  of  the  dead  fiither, 
whose  memory  is  sought  to  be  dishonoured,  and  of  his  infant 
orphans,  whose  bread  is  sought  to  be  taken  away." 

The  allusion  in  the  following  passage  to  the  amiable  character 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  will  lose  much  of  its  force  to  those 
who  have  heard  nothing  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  except  his 
fate.  His  private  excellencies  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  officer 
of  the  Crown  [Toler],  who  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  of 
attainder,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing  ample  testimony  to 
them :  "  his  political  offences  he  could  not  mention  without  grief; 
and,  were  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  public  justice,  he 
would  wish  that  the  recording  angel  should,  let  fall  a  tear,  and 
wash  them  out  for  ever." 

"  One  topic  more,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  you  will  permit  me  to 
add.f     Every  act  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  a  practical  morality 

*  Lord  Brougham  hat  more  than  once  mentioned  to  me  that,  In  the  whole  range  of 
forensic  eloquence  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  remembered  nothing  more  pathetlo 
and  touching  than  this  passage  which  I  have  printed  in  Italics.  The  BUI  of  attainder 
passed  despite  of  many  strennous  efforts  to  interest  Qeorge  III.  in  favour  of  the  widow 
and  her  orphans.  Lord  Edward's  estate  was  then  sold  in  Chancery,  to  satisfy  a  mortgage, 
and  bought  for  £10,M0  by  Mr.  W.  Ogilvle,  Lord  Edward's  stepfather,  who  cleared  the 
property,  and  restored  it  to  the  widow.  The  poor  woman  (better  known,  perhaps,  as 
Pamela,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Egalit^),  quitting  Ireland,  went 
to  live  at  Hamburg,  where  she  married  within  two  years  of  Lord  Edward's  death.  Tbe 
union  was  disunion.  She  died,  at  Paris,  poor  and  miserable,  in  1681.  The  Britirii 
Government  promised  to  reverse  the  act  of  attainder,  when  the  Irish  "  troubles  **  were 
over,  but  this  merciful  act  of  Justice  was  not  accomplished  until  1819.  The  reader  may 
recollect  Byron's  graceful  sonnet  of  thanks  to  George  IV.  (then  Prince  Regent),  for  this 
act.— M. 

t  The  gist  and  law  of  the  case  were  thus  put  by  Ourran  Into  a  single  sentence :  **  But 
if  he  died  without  attainder,  a  fair  trial  was  Impossible,  because  a  fair  defence  waa  impoe* 
sible ;  a  direct  punishment  upon  his  person  was  impossible,  becatiae  he  could  not  feel  It ; 
and  a  confiscation  of  his  estate  was  equally  impossible,  because  it  was  then  no  longer  hit, 
but  was  vested  in  his  hdr,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  a  title  as  good  as  that  by  whioh  it  had 
ever  belonged  to  him  in  bis  lifetime,  namely,  the  known  law  of  the  couatry.*'— M. 
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flowing  from  its  principle.  If  loyalty  and  justice  require  that 
these  infants  should  be  deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not  be  a  viola- 
tion of  that  principle  to  give  them  food  or  shelter?  Must  not 
every  loyal  and  just  man  wish  to  see  them  (in  the  words  of  the 
£unous  Golden  Bull)  always  poor  and  necessitous,  and  for  ever 
accompanied  by  the  infamy  of  their  father ;  languishing  in  con- 
tinued indigence,  and  finding  their  punishment  in  living  and  their 
relief  in  dying;  and  if  the  widowed  mother  should  carry  the 
orphan  heir  of  her  unfortunate  husband  to  the  gate  of  any  man 
who  might  feel  himself  touched  by  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs — who  might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for  the  noble 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  nobler  than  the  loyalty  that  first 
ennobled  it ;  that,  like  a  rich  stream,  rose  till  it  ran  and  hid  its 
fountain — if  remembering  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfor- 
tunate father,  his  heart  melted  over  the  calamities  of  the  child ; 
if  his  bosom  swelled,  if  his  eyes  overflowed,  if  his  too  precipitate 
hand  was  stretched  out  by  his  pity  or  his  gratitude  to  the  poor 
excommunicated  sufferers,  how  could  he  justify  the  rebel  tear,  or 
the  traitorous  humanity  ?" 

Mr.  Currants  conduct  upon  these  memorable  causes  exposed  his 
character  at  the  time  to  the  foulest  misrepresentation.  The  furious 
and  the  timid  considered  it  an  act  of  loyalty  to  brand  as  little 
better  than  a  traitor  the  advocate  who,  in  defending  the  accused, 
ventured  to  demand  those  legal  privileges,  and  that  fair,  impartial 
hearing,  to  which,  by  the  constitution  of  their  country,  they  were 
entitled.  He  often  received,  as  he  entered  the  Court,  anonjrmous 
letters  threatening  his  life,  if  he  should  utter  a  syllable  that  might 
bring  discredit  upon  the  public  measures  of  the  day.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  meet  the 
charge  of  having  forfeited  the  character  of  a  "  good  subject"  by 
his  efforts  for  his  clients.  "  I  am  heavily  censured,"  said  he,  "  for 
having  acted  for  them  in  the  late  prosecutions.  I  feel  no  shame 
at  such  a  charge,  except  that  of  its  being  made  at  such  a  time  as 
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this ;  that  to  defend  the  people  should  be  held  out  as  an  impatatioa 
upon  the  King's  counsel,  when  the  people  are  prosecuted  hj  the 
state.  I  think  every  counsel  is  the  property  of  his  fellow  subjects 
I^  indeed,  because  I  wore  his  Majesty's  gown  I  had  declined  my 
duty,  or  had  done  it  weakly  or  treacherously — if  I  had  made  that 
gown  a  mantle  of  hypocrisy,  and  had  betrayed  my  client^  or  sacri- 
ficed him  to  any  pei-soual  view — I  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
thought  wiser  by  those  who  have  blamed  me,  but  I  should  have 
thought  myself  the  basest  villain  upon  earth."  And,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  some  years  after,  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  he 
says:  "But  what  were  those  attacks?  Slanders  provoked  by  a 
conduct  of  which  my  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  had  reason  to  be 
proud — slanders  cast  upon  me  by  the  very  men  whose  want  of 
wisdom  or  humanity  threw  upon  me  the  necesssity  of  pursuing 
that  conduct  which  provoked  their  vengeance  and  their  misrepre- 
sentations. Thank  God!  I  did  adopt  and  pursue  it^  under  the 
pressure  of  uninterrupted  attacks  upon  my  character  and  fortune, 
and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  I  trust,  that  while  I  have 
memory,  that  conduct  will  remain  indelibly  engraven  upon  it, 
because  it  will  be  there  a  record  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  claims 
— a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  my  own  conscience." 

In  resisting  such  attacks,  or  in  braving  any  more  aggravated 
measures  of  political  hatred,  Mr.  Curran  might  have  stood  alone, 
and  have  looked  with  calmness  to  the  result ;  but  gratefully  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  honourably  for  others,  he  was  not  thus  abandoned 
to  his  own  protection.  It  was  now  that  he  was  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  value  of  some  of  the  intimacies  of  his  youth,  by 
finding  in  his  own  case  how  tenderly  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
friend  and  companion  were  respected  in  a  season  of  general  alarm, 
distrust)  and  unnatural  separation.  Had  it  not  been  for  tbe  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Kilwarden,  his  character  and  repose  would  have 
been  more  frequently  inyaded ;  but  that  virtuous  person,  whose 
mind  was  too  pure  to  be  sullied  by  party  rancour,  discountenanced 
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eyery  proposal  to  prosecute  his  friend ;  and  never  failed  to  check, 
as  far  as  his  authority  could  do  so,  any  acts  of  malignity  which 
might  hare  heen  adopted  without  his  knowledge.* 

It  would  be  defrauding  Lord  Kilwarden  of  his  greatest  praise, 
to  attribute  this  generous  interposition  to  considerations  of  mere 
private  friendship :  it  was  only  a  part  of  that  system  of  rare  and 
manly  toleration  which  adorned  his  whole  public  career.     It  is 

*  As  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  petty  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  per- 
sons In  subordinate  authority,  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1798,  when  the  mili- 
tary were  billeted  throughout  the  country,  a  party  of  serenteen  soldiers,  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  or  their  profligate  companions,  and  by  many  children,  and  evidently 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance,  were,  without  any  previous  notice,  quartered  on 
Mr.  Cnrran's  house;  but  the  moment  that  Lord  Kilwarden  heard  of  the  circumstance,  the 
DQlsance  was  removed.  There  is  another  Instance  of  similar  interposition  to  which  Mr. 
Curran  alludes  in  his  speech  on  behalf  of  Uevey,  and  of  which  the  particulars  are  too 
honourable  to  Lord  Kilwarden  to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Curran,  In  that  case,  mentioned,  that 
**  a  learned  and  respected  brother  barrister  had  a  silver  cup,  and  that  Mi^or  Sandys  (the 
keeper  of  the  provost  prison)  having  heard  that  it  had  for  many  years  borne  the  inscrip- 
tion of  *  Erin  go  brach,*  or  *  Ireland  for  ever,*  considered  this  perseverance  in  guilt  for 
such  a  length  of  years  as  a  forfiiture  of  the  delinquent  vessel ;  and  that  his  poor  friend 
was  acoordlngly  robbed  of  his  cup.'*  The  gentleman  in  question  was  Mr.  M'Natly.  The 
manner  of  the  robbery  is  characteristic  of  the  times ;  a  seijeant  waited  upon  him«  and 
delivered  a  verbal  command  from  Major  Sandys  to  surrender  the  cup;  Mr.  M*Nally 
refused,  and  commissioned  the  messenger  to  carry  back  such  an  answer  as  so  daring  a 
requisition  suggested.  The  Serjeant,  a  decent,  humane  Englishman,  and  who  felt  an 
honest  awkwardness  at  being  employed  on  such  a  service,  complied ;  but  respectfully 
remonstrated  upon  the  imprudence  of  provoking  Major  Sandys.  The  consequences  soon 
appeared  :  the  seijeant  returned  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  paraded  before  Mr.  M*Nally*s 
door,  and  were  under  orders  to  proceed  to  extremities  if  the  cup  was  not  delivered  up.  Upon 
Mr.  M*Nally*s  acquainting  Lord  Kilwarden  with  the  outrage,  the  latter  burst  into  tears, 
and  exclaiming,  that  "his  own  sideboard  might  be  the  next  object  of  plunder,  if  such 
atrocious  practices  were  not  checked,'*  lost  not  an  instant  in  procuring  a  restitution  of 
the  property.  The  cup  was  accordingly  sent  back  with  the  inscription  erased.  ^*  And 
here,'*  ooniinned  Mr.  Ourran,  observing  upon  this  transaction,  "  let  me  say,  in  my  own 
defence,  that  this  Is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I  have  ever  mentioned  it  with  the 
least  appearance  of  lightness.  I  have  often  told  the  story  in  a  way  that  it  would  not 
become  me  to  tell  it  here :  I  have  told  It  In  the  spirit  of  those  feelings  that  were  excited 
at  seeing  that  one  man  could  be  sober  and  humane,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  thousands 
were  drunk  and  barbarous;  and  probably  my  statement  was  not  stinted,  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  held  that  person  In  peculiar  respect  and  regard.  But  little  does  It  signify 
whether  acts  of  moderation  and  humanity  are  blaaoned  by  gratitude,  by  flattery,  or  by 
friendship :  they  are  recorded  in  the  heart  from  which  they  sprung :  and,  in  the  hour  of 
adverse  vicissitude,  if  it  should  ever  come,  sweet  is  the  odour  of  their  memory,  and  pre- 
eio«is  tha  balm  of  their  oonsoIatlon."'-€. 
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often  the  fate  of  the  most  Bplendid  characters,  who  mingle  in  poli- 
tical contentions,  to  be  misunderstood  and  traduced,  until  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  scene  is  past,  or  until  the  appeasing  influence  of  the 
grave  extorts  an  admission  of  their  virtues.  With  Lord  E[il warden 
it  was  otherwise ,  so  conspicuous  were  (if  not  his  talents)  his  inte^ 
rity  and  humanity,  more  admirable  than  the  most  exalted  talents, 
that  Ireland,  in  her  most  passionate  moments,  thought  and  spoke 
of  him  while  he  lived  as  she  now  does  of  his  memory.  His  con- 
duct in  the  situation  of  Attorney-General  would  alone  have  entitled 
him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country.  This  trying  and  so 
frequently  unpopular  office  he  filled  during  the  most  agitated  period 
of  her  history.  From  the  year  1790  to  1798  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  conduct  the  state  prosecutions,  a  task  so  difficult  to  perform  with- 
out reproach ;  and,  to  his  honour  it  is  recorded,  that  he  did  not 
escape  reproach — ^the  reproach  of  an  extreme  respect  for  human 
life.  He  delighted  in  mercy ;  and  though,  "  like  the  noble  tree, 
that  is  wounded  itself  while  it  yields  the  balm,"  the  indulgence  of 
his  nature  exposed  him'  to  censure,  he  was  still  inflexibly  merciful, 
screening  the  deluded,  mitigating,  where  it  could  be  done,  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  convicted,  abstaining,  in  the  most  aggravated  cases, 
from  embittering  the  agonies  of  the  criminal  by  official  invective, 
or  by  more  inhuman  levity.  Such  were  the  arts  by  which  this 
excellent  man  collected  arround  him  the  applause  of  the  good, 
and  earned  for  his  memory  that  epitaph  which  is  never  separated 
from  an  allusion  to  his  &te — ^  the  lamented  Lord  Eilwarden.'' 


As  soon  as  the  first  interval  of  professional  occupation  permitted 
him,  Mr.  Curran  seized  the  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  England, 
and  of  seeking  in  a  more  tranquil  scene,  and  in  the  consolations  of 
private  friendship,  a  temporary  relief  from  the  anguish  with  which 
he  had  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  turbulence  and  suffering  at  home. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  his  feelings  of  personal  respect,  and  his 
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certainty  of  finding  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  calamitie.«  of  their 
common  country,  directed  his  steps  to  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira,*  a  nobleman  for  >¥ho6e  public  and  private  virtues  he  had 
long  entertained  the  most  ardent  veneration ;  and  it  would  here  be 
depriving  Mr.  Gurran's  memory  of  one  of  the  titles  of  honour, 
upon  which  he  always  set  the  highest  value,  if  it  were  not  added, 
that,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  lordship,  and  with  his 
accomplished  mother,  he  continued  ever  after  to  enjoy  their  most 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem.  During  this  visit  to  them,  he 
addressed  to  the  latter  the  following  little  poem,  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  will  be  found  to  be  the  despondency  that  oppres- 
sed his  own  mind  at  the  unfortuuate  period. 

UNBS  ADDRESSED  TO  LADT  CHARLOTTE  RAWDON,  AMD  WRTTTEN  ON  A  BLANK 
LEAF  OF  CAROLAN's  IRISH  AIRS.      DONNINOTON  PARK,  OCTOBER,  1798. 

And  she  said  unto  her  people,  Lo !  he  is  a  wanderer  and  in  sadness  ;  go 
therefore,  and  give  him  food,  that  he  be  not  hungry,  and  wine,  that  he  be 
comforted.  And  they  gave  him  food  and  wine,  and  his  heart  was  glad : 
and,  when  he  was  departing,  he  eaid  unto  her,  I  will  give  thee  a  book — ^it 
containeth  the  songs  of  the  bards  of  Erin,  of  the  bards  of  the  days  that  are 
gone !  and  these  bards  were  prophets,  and  the  griefs  of  the  times  to  come 
were  known  unto  them,  and  their  hearts  were  sore  troubled ;  and  their 
songs,  yea,  even  their  songs  of  joy,  were  fall  of  heaviness  1  This  book  will 
I  give  unto  thee  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  memorial  of  the  favour  thou  showedst 
unto  me.  And  I  will  pray  a  prayer  for  thee,  and  it  shall  be  heard — that 
thy  days  may  be  happy ;  and  that,  if  sorrow  should  come  unto  thee,  it  may 
only  be  for  a  season,  and  that  thou  mayest  find  comfort  even  as  I  have 
done,  so  that  thou  mayest  say,  even  as  I  have  said,  I  did  not  take  heed 
unto  my  words,  when  I  said  I  was  as  one  withont  hope.  Surely  I  am  not 
a  wanderer,  neither  am  I  in  the  land  of  strangers  I 

*  The  larl  of  Moira  here  named  •erred,  In  Uils  country,  as  Aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  snbseqnenUy  as  Adjutant-Geiftral  of  the  British  forcee.  He  iraa  then  Lord 
Kawdon,  and,  on  hla  father's  death,  became  Earl  of  Molra.  He  ruined  his  fortune  by 
Intiinacy  with  George,  Prince  of  Wales— was  sent  to  India,  as  Goyemor-Oeneral  to 
repair  It— remained  there  nine  years,  and  was  made  &f  arqnis  of  HasUngs  In  his  absence. 
He  retamed  to  England  in  1929,  and  was  made  Goremor  of  Malta  in  18)4,  and  died  In 
18M.  He  was  Ikther  of  Lady  Flora  BasUngs,  so  foully  **done  to  death  by  lying- 
tongoes,*'  in  Qaeen  Victoria's  Ooort,  some  years  since.— M. 
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By  the  watera  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we 
thee,  OSionI 

Carolan,  thy  happy  love 

No  jealous  doubt,  no  pang  can  prove. 

Thy  generous  lord  is  kind  as  brave ; 

He  loves  the  bard,  and  scorns  the  slave : 

And  Charlotte  deigns  to  hear  thy  lays, 

And  pays  thee  not  with  thonghtless  praise. 

With  flowery  wreaths  the  cup  is  crown'd : 

The  frolic  laugh,  the  dance  goes  round 

*'  The  hall  of  shells  :"  the  merry  throng 

Demand  thy  mirth,  demand  thy  song. 

Here  echoes  wait  to  catch  the  strain, 

And  sweetly  give  it  back  again. 

Then,  happy  bard  I  awake  thy  fire — 

Awake  the  heart-string  of  thy  lyre — 

Invoke  thy  Muse.    Thy  Muse  appears ; 

But  robed  in  sorrow,  bathed  in  tears. 

No  blithesome  tale,  alas !  she  tells — 

No  glories  of  the  "  hall  of  shells  "— 

No  joy  she  whispers  to  thy  lays — 

No  note  of  love,  no  note  of  praise  ; — 

But  to  thy  bodiug  fancy  shows 

The  forms  of  Erin's  future  woes, 

The  wayward  fates,  that  crown  the  slave, 

That  mar  the  wise,  that  crush  the  brave. 

The  tyrant's  frown,  the  patriot's  doom, 

The  mother's  tears,  the  warrior's  tomb. 

In  vain  would  mirth  inspire  thy  song : 

Grief  heaves  thy  breast,  and  claims  thy  tongne  : 

Thy  strain  from  joy  to  sadness  turns : 

Thy  bard  would  smile — the  prophet  mourns.* 

Mr.  Ourran  had  scarcely  returned  to  Ireland  to  resume  his  public 
duties,  when  it  was  his  fate  to  be  engaged,  while  performing  them, 
in  another  scene,  which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  melan- 

*  These  verses  were  written  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Ladj  Rawdon,  npon  fbe 
cause  of  the  mixture  of  liveliness  and  melancholy  which  distinguishes  the  eompoaltloBS 
ofOarolan.— €. 
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eholj  cstastrophe  in  Jackson's  case.  The  circumstances  alluded 
to  were  those  which  followed  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone. 

Mr.  Tone  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  designs  of 
the  United  Irishmen ;  and,  according  to  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  his  cotemporaries,  was  the  ablest  man  who  had  given  his 
support  to  that  cause.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  where  his  talents  could  not  have  failed  to  have  raised  him  to 
distinction ;  but  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
hope  of  successfully  applying  them  to  change  the  condition  of  his 
own  country,  soon  diverted  his  ardent  mind  from  legal  pursuits, 
and  involved  him  in  that  political  career  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied his  life.  In  this  new  field  he,  at  a  very  early  period,  became 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  appointed  him  a  secretary  to  their  committee,  and 
voted  him  a  sum  of  money  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  plan  of  combining  the 
popular  strength  and  sentiment,  which  was  afterwards  matured  into 
the  Irish  Union.  That  association  existed  some  years  before  its 
object  was  to  effect  a  revolution ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that,  as  early  as  1791,  Mr.  Tone  recommended  precisely  the  same 
views  which  the  future  leaders  vainly  attempted  to  accomplish.  In 
1794,  when  Jackson  arrived  in  Ireland  upon  his  secret  mission 
from  the  French  Government,  he  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Tone 
was  one  of  the  ptsrsons  the  most  likely  to  approve  and  assist  his 
designs.  He  accordingly  communicated  them  to  him,  and  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectation.  Mr.  Tone  so  cordially  embraced 
the  proposal  of  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French,  that,  had  not 
the  urgency  of  his  private  affairs  prevented,  he  would  have  passed 
over  to  France,  in  order  to  confer  in  person  with  the  French 
authorities  upon  the  subject.  Some  of  the  discussions  upon  this 
topic  took  place  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  in  the  presence  of 
Cockayne  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at 
that  time  under  sentence  of  confinement  for  the  publication  of  a 
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libel.  Jackson  being  shortly  after  arrested  upon  the  information 
of  Cockayne,  Mr.  Rowan,  who  was  aware  that  the  evidence  of  that 
witness  would  equally  involve  himself,  effected  his  escape,  and  fled 
to  France.  Mr.  Tone  remained.  Whatever  his  more  private  com- 
munications might  have  been  with  Jackson,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  relied,  he  conceived  that  the  amount  of  Cockayne's  testimony 
could  convict  him  of  no  higher  an  offence  than  misprision  of 
treason.  Considerable  exertions  were  also  used  by  his  private 
friends  to  dissuade  the  Government  from  a  prosecution ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  was  not  arrested.  The  evidence  upon  Jackson's 
trial,  however,  having  publicly  shown  that  some  degree  of  treason- 
able connexion  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr.  Tone,  the  latter 
was  advised,  if  he  consulted  his  safety,  to  withdraw  from  Ireland. 
He  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  transported  himself  and 
his  family  to  America.*  Here  he  did  not  remain  many  months. 
He  tendered  his  services  to  the  French  Directory,  and  having  met 
with  all  the  encouragement  he  could  desire,  he  procured  a  passage 
to  France,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796. 
He  was  most  favourably  received,  and  appointed  to  a  commission 
in  the  French  army.  His  efforts  to  persuade  the  Directory  to 
send  an  armament  to  Ireland  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
The  first  expedition  having  failed,  a  second  attempt  was  made  in 
the  autumn  of  1798.  This  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and  Mr. 
Tone,  who  was  on  board  the  Hoche  French  line-of-battle-ship,  one 
of  the  vessels  captured  by  Sir  J.  6.  Warren's  squadron  off  the  Iriah 
coast,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Government,  and  was 
brought  to  trial  by  courlrmartial  in  Dublin,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, I798.t 

*  The  yettel,  In  which  he  wm  a  passenger,  do  sooner  arrired  lo  sight  of  an  Amerieaa 
port,  than  she  was  boarded  bj  a  boat  from  a  British  man  of  war.  Mr.  Tone  was  (aaioag 
oUiers)  impressed  to  serre  as  s  sailor  in  his  mi^esty's  navy ;  bvt,  after  ooMMoraUi 
difficulties,  his  own  remonstranoes,  and  the  solicitations  of  Mrs.  Tone,  obiatned  his 
release.— C. 

t  There  is  no  report,  in  Thomas  DaTls's  ezeeUent  edition  of  Oarraa*B  tpcMhit,  of  hk 
defence  of  Wolfe  Tone.— If . 
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Mr.  Tone  appeared  in  court  in  the  dress  of  a  French  officer. 
When  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  admitted  the  facts  of  which  he 
was  accused  ;*  but  pleaded  (of  course  ineffectually)  his  French 
commission.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  which  he  had 
drawn  up  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  from  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  entertained  no  hope  that  any 
defence  could  avail  him.  "  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Success  is 
all  in  this  life ;  and,  unfavoured  of  her,  virtue  becomes  vicious  in 
the  ephemeral  estimation  of  those  who  attach  every  merit  to  pros- 
perity. In  the  glorious  race  of  patriotism,  I  have  pursued  the 
path  chalked  out  by  Washington  in  America,  and  Kosciusko  in 
Poland.  Like  the  latter,  I  have  failed  to  emancipate  my  country; 
and,  unlike  them  both,  I  have  forfeited  my  life.  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Court  will  do  theirs.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  a  man  who  has  thought  and  acted  as  I  have  done, 
should  be  armed  against  the  fear  of  death.  I  conceive,"  continued 
he,  "  that  I  stand  here  in  the  same  light  with  our  imigri9  ;  and, 
if  the  indulgence  lay  within  the  power  of  the  court,  I  would  only 
request  what  French  magnanimity  allowed  to  Charette  and  to  the 
Count  de  Sombreuil — the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  to  be  shot  by  a 
file  of  grenadiers.  This  is  the  only  favour  I  have  to  ask ;  and  I 
trust  that  men,  susceptible  of  the  nice  feelings  of  a  soldier^s  honour, 
will  not  refuse  the  request.  It  is  not  from  any  personal  feeling 
that  I  make  this  request,  but  from  a  respect  to  the  uniform  which 
I  wear,  and  to  the  brave  army  in  which  I  have  fought" 

This  final  request  was  not  granted.  It  was  directed  by  the 
Government  that  he  should  be  executed  in  the  ordinary  form,  and 
in  the  most  public  manner ;  but  this  the  prisoner  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  preventing,  by  an  act,  which,  in  his  case,  shows  the  uncertain 
security  of  any  speculative  determinations  respecting  suicide, 
against  the  pressure  of  the   actual   calamity,  or  of  the  many 

•  WlMB  ask«d  what  he  would  plead,  be  ezolalmed,  **  Outtij ;  for  I  harv  never,  dorlDg 
taj  Ufe,  etooped  to  a  preTarlcattoo.**— 0. 

14 
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Other  motives  which  impel  a  man  to  raise  his  hand  against  bim* 
self. 

Upon  the  evening  before  the  Hoche  sailed  from  Brest,  the  sub- 
ject of  suicide  was  fully  discussed  among  the  Irish,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  expedition.  They  felt  confident  of  success,  should  the 
French  troops  debark  in  safety  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland;  but  they 
were  equally  certain,  that,  if  captured  at  sea,  they  woidd  all  be 
condemned,  and  executed.  Upon  this  a  question  arose,  whether  ' 
in  the  latter  event,  they  should  sufier  themselves  to  be  put  to 
death  according  to  the  sentence  and  forpas  of  law.  Mr.  Tone 
maintained  that  they  ought ;  and,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
animation,  delivered  his  decided  opinion,  that,  in  no  point  of  view 
in  which  he  had  ever  considered  suicide,  could  he  hold  it  to  be 
justifiable.  It  is  supposed,  that,  in  his  own  particular  instance, 
he  did  not  at  this  time  anticipate  an  ignominious  mode  of  death ; 
but  that  he  expected,  in  case  of  capture  and  condemnation,  to  be 
allowed  the  military  privilege  which  he  afterwards  bo  earnestly 
claimed.f  Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  now  comnutted  the  act 
which  he  had  so  lately  reprobated.  He  was  induced  to  do  so 
either  by  a  natural  impulse  of  personal  pride,  of  which  he  had 
not  previously  contemplated  the  powerful  influence,  or  (as  ia  con- 
jectured by  those  who  best  knew  him)  out  of  consideration  for 
the  army  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  for  whose  honour,  in 
his  estimation,  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Tone's  execution  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  12th  of  Novem- 


t  The  gentleman  who  has  commnnfcated  the  abore  circameiances  waa  preeent  at  the 
oonTenation.  Independent  of  the  moral  arguments  adduced  against  suicide.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  company,  that  from  political  considerations,  tt  wonld  be  better  not 
to  relieve,  by  any  act  of  self-murder,  the  Irish  goTernment  flrom  the  discredit  in  which 
numeroos  executions  would  involre  it— an  idea  which,  he  says,  Mr.  Tone  warmly 
approved.  He  adds,  that  when  it  appeared  that  the  Hoche  was  likely  to  be  captured,  a 
boat  was  despatched  to  her  from  the  Siche  (a  small,  fast  sailing  vessel,  which  afterwards 
escaped  into  Brest)  in  order  to  bring  off  all  the  Irish  on  board ;  but  that  Ifr.  Tone  oould 
not  be  persuaded  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportQnity.~0.  [Wolfe  Tonc*e  own  ] 
ten  every  thing  about  him.— M.] 
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ber.  At  an  early  hour  upon  that  morning  the  sentinel  who 
watched  in  his  room  having  approached  to  awaken  him,  found 
him  with  his  throat  cut  across,  and  apparently  expiring.  A  sur- 
geon was  immediately  called,  who,  on  examining  the  wound,  pro- 
nounced it  not  mortal,  though  extremely  dangerous ;  to  which  Mr. 
Tone  faintly  answered,  "  I  find,  then,  I  am  but  a  bad  anatomist" 
The  wound  was  dressed,  with  the  design  of  prolonging  life  till  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution.  In  the 
interval  a  motion  was  made  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  by  Mr. 
Curran,  on  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Tone's  father,  stating  that  his  son 
had  been  brought  before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling  itself  a  court- 
martial,  and  by  them  sentenced  to  death.  *^  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,"  observed  Mr.  Curran,  "  that  Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  ihe 
charges  of  which  he  was  ac<iused;  I  presume  the  officers  were 
honourable  men ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  affidavit,  as  a  solemn  fact, 
that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commission  under  his  majesty,  and  therefore 
no  court-martial  could  have  cognizance  of  any  crime  imputed  to 
him,  while  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sat  in  the  capacity  of  the 
great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In  times  when  war  was  raging, 
when  man  was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts  martial  might 
be  endured ;  but  every  law  authority  is  with  me  while  I  stand 
upon  this  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of  the  constitution — that 
martial  law  and  civil  law  are  incompatible  ;  and  that  the  former 
must  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  arguing  this  momentous  question.  My  client  must  appear  in 
this  court  He  is  cast  for  death  this  day.  He  may  be  ordered  for 
execution  while  I  address  you.  I  call  on  the  court  to  support  the 
law.  I  move  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  be  directed  to  the  provost- 
marshal  of  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Sands  to  bring  up 
the  body  of  Mr.  Tone." 

Chief  Justice.* — "  Have  a  writ  instantly  prepared." 

*  Iiord  E:ilWMrd«n.— 0. 
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Mr.  Curran. — "My  client  may  die  while  this  writ  is  pre- 
paring." 

Chief  Justice. — ^''Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to  the  barracks,  and 
acquaint  the  provost-marshal  that  a  writ  is  preparing  to  suspend 
Mr.  Tone's  execution ;  and  see  that  he  be  not  executed.^ 

The  Court  awaited,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agitation,  the  return 
of  the  Sheriff. 

Mr.  Sheriff. — "  My  lords,  I  have  been  at  the  barracks,  in  puisn- 
a  nee  of  your  order.  The  provost-marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major 
Sands.    Major  Sands  says  he  must  obey  Lord  Cornwallis." 

Mr.  Curran. — ^  Mr.  Tone's  father,  my  lords,  returns,  after  serving 
the  habeas  corpus :  he  says  General  Craig  will  not  obey  it" 

Chief  Justice. — "Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  your 
custody.  Take  the  provost-marshal  and  Major  Sands  into  custody : 
and  show  the  order  of  this  court  to  General  Craig." 

Mr.  Sheriff,  who  was  understood  to  have  been  refused  admittance 
at  the  barracks,  returns, — "I  have  been  at  the  barracks.  Mr. 
Tone,  having  cut  his  throat  last  night,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.  As  to  the  second  part  of  your  order,  I  could  not  meet 
the  parties." 

A  French  emigrant  surgeon,  whom  General  Craig  had  sent 
along  with  the  Sheriff,  was  sworn. 

Surgeon. — "  I  was  sent  to  attend  Mr.  Tone  this  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  His  windpipe  was  divided.  I  took  instant  measures  to 
secure  his  life,  by  closing  the  wound.  There  is  no  knowing,  for 
four  days,  whether  it  will  be  mortal.  His  head  is  now  kept  in  one 
position.  A  sentinel  is  over  him,  to  prevent  his  speaking.  His 
removal  would  kill  him." 

Mr.  Curran  applied  for  further  surgical  aid,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Tone's  friends  to  him.     Refused. 

Chief  Justice. — "  Let  a  rule  be  made  for  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone ;  and  let  it  be  served  on  the  proper 
person." 
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The  pRBoner  lingered  until  the  19  th  day  of  November,  when  he 
expired,  after  having  endured  the  most  excruciating  pain;*  and 
with  his  fate  shall  close  the  account  of  the  part  which  Mr.  Curran 
bore  in  the  public  transactions  of  this  calamitous  year. 

*  Mr.  Tone  had  reached  only  hii  thtrty-fonrth  year.  Hb  fother  was  an  eminent  coach- 
maker  in  DnbUn :  he  had  sixteen  children  (thirteen  sons  and  three  daughters),  of  whom 
only  flye  attained  the  age  of  matnrily,  and  whose  fates  afford  a  singular  Instance  of  the 
vanderlngs  and  calamities  of  a  single  Ikmlly.  Theobald  died  as  before  related.  Matthew 
was  executed  the  same  year,  in  Dublin  barracks,  for  high  treason :  It  is  said  that  no  more 
than  fiTC  persons  were  present  at  the  execution.  William  was  killed  in  India,  a  major  in 
Holkar*s  senriee.  Arthur  accompanied  his  brother  Theobald  to  America ;  and  was  subse- 
quently,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  Dutch  republic :  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea,  as  no  account  waa 
erer  after  received  of  him.  Mary  was  married  to  a  foreign  merchant,  and  died  at  St. 
Domingo.  Their  aged  mother  sunives,  and  now  [1819]  resides  in  Dublin.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wolfe  Tone,  his  widow  and  infant  children  were  protected  by  the  French  republic ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Luclen  Bonaparte,  a  pension  granted  for  their  support.~0. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

Bffeeto  of  the  LegliUtlTe  Union  upon  Mr.  Oorran's  mind— flpeech  In  Tandy*!  cue— Speech 
in  behalf  of  HeTey— AUosion  in  the  Utter  to  Mr.  Godwin— Matnal  friendfihlp  of  Kr. 
Gorran  and  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Ccjrran's  history,  during  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his 
forensic  life,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  causes  of  interest  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  no  longer  in  Parliament  when 
the  question  of  the  Union  was  agitated  and  carried.  This  measure, 
which  he  had  always  deprecated  as  ruinous  and  disgraceful  to  his 
country,  completed  those  feelings  of  political  despondency  to  which 
the  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  uniform  failure  of  every  strug- 
gle to  avert  them,  had  been  habituating  his  mind.*  With  the 
Union,  which  he  considered  as  "the  extinction  of  the  Irish  name,^ 
all  his  long  cherished  hopes  for  Ireland  vanished  for  ever.  From 
this  last  shock  to  his  affections  and  his  pride  he  never  recovered. 
It  was  ever  after  present  to  his  imagination,  casting  a  gloom  over 
all  his  political  speculations,  and  interfering  with  the  repose  of  his 
private  hours.  This  sensibility  to  what  so  many  others  bore  with 
complacency  as  a  mere  national  disaster,  will,  perhaps,  be  ridiculed 
as  affected,  or  doubted  as  incredible;  but  those  who  best  knew 


*  Tean  before,  while  in  Parliament^  he  had  thoi  predicted  the  resnite  of  an  Union :~ 
"  It  li  very  easy  to  concelre,  that  In  case  of  snch  an  eyent  the  Ineritable  conaeqacace 
would  be,  an  union  vHth  Great  Britain.  And  if  any  one  desires  to  know  what  that 
would  be,  I  wtll  tell  him :  It  toauld  be  the  emigmiion  qf  every  man  <tfc<m»equeneeffe^ 
Ireland;  it  tooidd  be  the  participation  of  Briiieh  taacee  without  BriUth  trade;  U 
teould  be  the  eoeUndion  qfthe  Irish  name  as  a  people.  We  ehofUd  become  a  wreiehfd 
colony t  perhaps  leased  out  to  a  company  ^Jev>s^  as  uhxs  Jbmterly  in  contsmplattoih 
and  governed  by  a  few  tate-gatherere  and  eaocUemen^  unless  possiblp  you  may  add/f- 
teen  or  twenty  couple  of  Irish  members,  wtu>  might  beftmnd  every  session  sHeepimg  t» 
their  ooUars  under  the  manger  qfthe  British  Minister,'^—^, 
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him  can  attest  the  sinoerity  and  extent  of  his  affiiction.  It  was  so 
deep,  that  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a  final  departure  from 
Ireland.*  At  one  time  he  looked  towards  America,  at  another  to 
the  English  bar;  but  the  better  influence  of  duties  and  old  attach- 
ments prevailed  over  these  suggestions  of  melancholy,  and  he 
remained  to  conclude  his  fortunes  on  the  scene  where  they  had 
commenced. 

CASE  OF  JAMSS  NAPPER  TANDT. 

One  of  Mr.  Curran's  speeches,  which  has  been  omitted  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  published  collection,!  was  that  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  James  Napper  Tandy.  Mr.  Tandy  had  been  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  early  societies  of  United  Irishmen.  In  1795,  he 
was  indicted  for  High  Treason,  and  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  became  an  officer  in  the  French  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  bill  of  general  amnesty, 
which  was  passed  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1Y98. 
The  other  particulars  of  his  case  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from 
Mr.  Curran's  statement.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  King's  Bench, 
before  Lord  Eilwarden  and  the  other  judges  of  that  Court,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1800.J 

Mr.  Curran  (for  the  prisoner). — ^"  My  lords,  and  you,  gentlemen 

*  **  That  coontry  (m  he  obserres  In  one  of  his  latest  speeches  at  the  bar)  of  which  I 
have  so  often  abandoned  all  hope,  and  which  I  have  been  so  often  determined  to  quit  for 


Sffipe  vale  dicto,  multa  sum  delude  locutus, 
Et  quasi  discedens  oscula  samma  dabam, 
Indnlgens  animo,  pes  tardus  erat." 

Speech  in  J-udge  John$on*t  Oats. 
t  It  is  to  be  foand  in  Davis's  edition.— M. 

t  Napper  Tandy  had  been  a  merchant  In  DnbHu,  of  good  family,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Corporation  fally  twenty-five  years  before  1798.  In  the  stmgfle  for  Irish 
Independence,  he  commanded  the  Artillery  of  the  Volunteers,  and  had  his  guns  cast  with 

«« pr^e  Trade  or  else "  upon  them.    He  led  the  Radical  party  in  the  Corporation,  in 

1790,  and  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  Cnited  Irishmen  from  1701.  He  fled  to  America, 
from  prosecution,  in  1794,  left  it  In  179S,  and  headed  the  Irish  OovernmenVs  list  of  per- 
aons  to  be  held  as  traitors,  if  they  did  not  come  in  to  be  tried  before  December  179S. 
BrentnaUy,  he  was  seised  at  Hamburgh,  (a  neutral  German  city)  deported  to  Ireland, 
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of  the  jury,  I  am  in  this  case  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Tandy,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  the  plea- 
sure of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  business  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  have  gone  on  first :  the  subject  itself  is  of  a  very 
novel  nature  in  this  country ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  the  gentlemen  have  tliought  proper  to  follow, 
to  call  on  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  begin ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  my  duty,  my  lords,  to  submit  to  you,  and  to  explain,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  the 
nature  of  the  question  is  that  you  are  sworn  to  try. 

"An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  this  country,  which  began 
to  be  a  law  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798 ;  on  that  day  it  received 
the  royal  assent.  By  that  law  it  is  stated,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  treason  of  many  different  kinds : 
and  it  enacted,  that  he  should  stand  attainted  of  high  treason 
except  he  should,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  following, 
surrender  himself  to  one  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court,  or  to  one  of 
his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
amenable  to  that  law,  from  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fled,  in 
order  to  abide  his  trial  for  any  crime  that  might  be  alleged  against 
him. 

"It  was  a  law  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  absolutely  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  whatsoever  against  him,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  come  in  and  take  his  trial:  and  nothing 
can  show  more  strongly  that  that  act  of  Parliament  has  not  estab- 
lished anything  touching  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  because 
it  would  be  absurd,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  to  pronounce  that 
he  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  then  call  upon  him  to  come  in 
and  abide  his  trial :  and  the  title  of  the  act  speaks  that  it  is  an 
act  not  pronouncing  sentence  against  the  prisoner,  but  that  it  is 
an  act  in  order  to  coTnpel  him  to  come  forward. 

tried,  defended  bj  Curran,  and  acqaUted.  In  April  ISOl,  he  was  again  tried  Ibr  "  Inrad* 
log**  Ireland,  conTicted{  lentenoed  to  be  hanged,  and  was  finally  exchanged  against  a 
general  olBcer  taken  bj  the  French,  and  died  there,  soon  aftor.^U. 
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"  This  act  creates  a  Parliamentaiy  attainder,  not  founded  on  the 
establishment  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  of  treason,  but  on  his  contu- 
macious avoidance  of  trial,  by  standing  out  against  a  trial  by  law. 
I  make  this  observation  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  order 
that  yon  may,  in  the  first  instance,  discharge  from  your  minds  any 
actual  belief  of  any  criminality  in  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that 
ioT  two  reasons — ^first,  because  a  well-founded  conviction  of  his 
guilt,  on  the  authority  of  this  statute,  might  have  some  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner ;  but  for 
a  more  material  reason  I  wish  to  put  it  from  your  minds,  because 
his  guilt  or  innocence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  you  are 
sworn  to  try. 

"•  Gentlemen,  the  issue  you  are  called  to  try  is  not  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner;  it  is  therefore  necessary  you  should 
understand  exactly  what  it  is.  The  prisoner  was  called  on  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  suffer  death,  pursuant  to  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  statute ;  and  he  has  put  in  a  plea,  in  which  he  states, 
that  before  the  time  for  surrender  had  expired,  namely,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1798,  seven  days  before  the  day  that  he  had 
for  surrendering  had  expired,  he  was,  by  the  order  of  his  Majesty, 
arrested,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  such  arrest,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
surrender  himself  and  become  amenable  to  justice  within  the  time 
prescribed :  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown  have  rested  the  case  on 
tbe  denial,  in  point  of  fact,  of  this  allegation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
question,  that  you  are  to  try  is  simplified  to  this — '  I  was  arrested,' 
says  the  prisoner,  ^  whereby  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  sur- 
render'— ^to  which  the  counsel  for  the  crown  reply,  *You  have  not 
been  arrested  at  the  time  alleged  by  you,  whereby  it  became  impos- 
sible for  you  to  surrender.'  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  issue,  in 
point  of  fact,  joined  between  the  parties,  and  on  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  explain  the  evidence  that  will  be  offered. 

^  Mr.  Tandy  is  a  subject  of  this  country,  and  had  never  been  in 
it  from  the  time  this  act  of  parliament  passed,  until  he  was  brought 

14* 
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into  it  after  his  arrest  on  the  24th  of  November,  1798 :  on  that 
day  he  was  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh.  He  had  seven  daya^  in 
which  time  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  arrive  in  this  country, 
and  surrender  himself,  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  of 
attainder.  Every  thing  that  could  be  of  value  to  man  was  at  stake, 
and  called  on  him  to  make  that  surrender.  If  he  did  not  sur- 
render, his  life  was  forfeited — if  he  did  not  surrender,  his  fortune 
was  confiscated — ^if  he  did  not  surrender,  the  blood  of  his  family 
was  corrupted ;  and  he  could  leave  them  no  inheritance,  but  the 
disgrace  of  having  suffered  as  a  traitor. 

**  Your  common  sense,  gentlemen,  will  show  you,  that  where  a 
man  is  to  foi-feit  his  life  unless  he  complies  with  the  conditiona  of 
an  act  of  parliament — ^your  common  sense,  your  conmion  humanity 
must  show  you,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  perform  tho 
conditions  on  which  his  life  depends.  It  can  require  no  argument 
to  impress  upon  your  mind,  that  to  call  on  a  man  to  surrender 
himself  on  pain  of  death,  and  by  force  to  prevent  him  from  sur- 
rendering, goes  to  an  atrocity  of  oppression  that  no  human  mind 
can  contemplate  without  horror. 

^  But  it  seems  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  man  of  too 
much  consequence  to  the  repose  of  all  civilized  nations ;  to  the 
great  moral  system,  I  might  almost  say,  to  the  great  physical 
system  of  the  universe,  to  be  permitted  to  act  in  compliance  with 
the  statute  that  called  upon  him  to  surrender  himself  upon  pain 
of  death.  The  wisdom  of  the  entire  continent  was  called  upon 
to  exercise  its  mediation  on  this  most  momentous  circumstance — 
the  diplomatic  wisdom  of  Germany  was  all  put  into  action  on  the 
subject — the  enlightened  humanity  of  the  north  was  called  on  to 
lend  its  aid.  Gentlemen,  you  know  as  well  as  I  the  princely  vir- 
tues, and  the  imperial  qualifications,  the  consummate  wisdom  and 
sagacity  of  our  stedfast  friend  and  ally,  the  Emperor  of  all  tlie 
Russias ;  you  must  feel  the  awe  with  which  he  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned :  his  sacred  person  has  become  embodied  in  the  criminal 
law  of  England,  and  it  has  become  almost  a  misprision  to  deem 
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of  him  or  speak  of  him  but  with  reyerence.  I  feel  that  reverence 
for  him ;  and  I  deem  of  him  and  conceive  him  to  be  a  constella- 
tion of  all  virtue — compared  with  whose  radiance  the  Ursamajor 
twinkles  only  as  the  glow-worm.  And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  this  combination  of  wisdom  ?  That  James 
Napper  Tandy  ought  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
felt  an  honest  and  a  proper  indignation,  that  a  little  community 
like  Hamburgh  should  embezzle  that  carcase  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  mild  and  merciful  Government :  they  felt  a  proper 
indignation  that  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  under  the  present 
sublime  system,  should  defraud  the  mercy  of  the  Government  of 
the  blood  of  the  prisoner,  or  cheat  the  gibbet  of  his  bones,  or 
deprive  the  good  and  loyal  ravens  of  this  coimtry  of  his  jflesh — 
and  accordingly  by  an  order  issued  to  these  miserable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  common 
honesty  and  common  humanity  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  strength 
not  to  be  resisted ;  tliey  were  obliged  to  break  the  ties  of  justice 
and  hospitality — to  trample  on  the  privileges  that  every  stranger 
claims ;  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  the  prisoner  to  be  trampled 
on,  and  meanly,  and  cruelly,  and  pitiably  to  give  up  this  unfor- 
tunate man  to  the  disposal  of  those  who  could  demand  him  at 
such  a  price. 

"  If  a  surrender,  in  fact,  had  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  certainly  a  very  material  object  was  achieved  by  arrest- 
ing him:  because  they  thereby  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  They  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  surrender,  if  the  reflection  of  his  mind 
led  him  to  it.  If  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  his  femily  led  him 
to  a  wish,  or  to  an  intention,  of  availing  himself  of  tl^e  remaining 
time  he  had  to  surrender,  they  were  determined  he  should  not 
take  advantage  of  it  He  had  been  guilty  of  what  the  law^deem^ 
a  crime,  that  is,  of  flying  from  justice,  though  it  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  working  a  corruption  of  blood :  but  by  this  act  of 
pow^ — ^y  this  act  of  tyrannic  force,  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
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that  which  every  court  of  justice  must  intend  he  was  willing  to 
do :  which  the  law  intends  he  would  have  done — which  the  law 
gave  him  time  to  do — which  the  law  supposes  he  might  have  done 
the  last  hour,  as  well  as  the  first  He  was  on  his  passage  to  this 
country ;  that  would  not  have  taken  up  a  third  part  of  the  time 
that  had  now  elapsed — but  by  seizing  on  him  in  the  manner  he 
was  arrested,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  surrender  himself 
or  become  amenable  to  justice. 

But,  gendemen,  the  prisoner,  when  he  was  arrested,  was  treated 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  imix>ssible  for  him  to  do  any  act  that 
might  have  been  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  surrender.  He 
was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  litUe  larger  than  a  grave — he  waa 
loaded  with  irons — he  was  chained  by  an  iron  that  communicated 
from  his  arm  to  his  leg ;  and  that  so  short,  as  to  grind  into  his 
fiesh.  In  such  a  state  of  restriction  did  he  remain  for  fifteen  days ; 
in  such  a  situation  did  he  lie  in  a  common  vault ;  food  was  cut 
into  shapeless  lumps,  and  flung  to  him  by  his  filtliy  attendants  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast ;  he  had  no  bed 
to  lie  on ;  not  even  straw  to  coil  himself  up  in,  if  he  could  have 
slept.  In  that  situation  he  remained  in  a  foreign  country  for 
fifteen  days  of  his  long  imprisonment ;  and  he  is  now  called  to  show 
good  cause  why  he  should  not  sufier  death,  because  he  did  not 
surrender  himself  and  become  amenable  to  the  law.  He  was 
debarred  all  communication  whatsoever ;  if  he  attempted  to  speak 
to  the  sentinels  that  guarded  him,  tiiey  could  not  understand  him : 
he  did  make  such  kind  of  indications  of  his  misery  and  his  suflTer- 
ings  as  could  be  conveyed  by  signs,  but  he  made  them  in  vain ;  and 
he  is  now  called  on  to  show  good  cause  wherefore  he  did  contu- 
maciously and  traitorously  refuse  to  surrender  himself  and  become 
amenable  to  the  law. 

^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  stating  facts  that  happened  in  a 
foreign  country ;  will  you  expect  that  I  should  produce  witnesses 
to  lay  those  abominable  ofiences  before  you  in  evidence  ?  It  was 
pot  in  the  power  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  procure  witnesses ; 
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he  was  not  of  importance  enough  to  call  on  the  armed  civilization 
of  Europe,  or  on  the  armed  barbarity  of  Europe,  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  where  he  was  imprisoned  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  this  court  to  give  evidence  for  the  preservation  of  his  life ; 
but  though  such  interposal  could  not  be  obtained  to  preserve  his 
life,  it  could  be  procured  for  the  purposes  of  blood. 

"  Aud  this  is  one  reason  why  the  rights  of  neutral  states  should 
be  respected :  because,  if  an  individual,  claiming  those  privileges, 
be  torn  from  that  sanctuary,  he  comes  without  the  benefit  of  the 
testimony  of  those  that  could  save  his  life.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
that  no  man  shall  lose  any  thing,  much  less  his  life,  by  the  non- 
performance of  a  condition,  if  that  non-performance  had  arisen  by 
the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  party  who  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  con- 
dition ;  that  the  impossiblity  so  imposed  shall  be  an  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  condition :  that  is  the  defence  the  prisoner 
relies  upon  here.  ^Why  did  you  not  surrender,  and  become 
amenable  to  justice  ?  Because  I  was  in  chains.' — ^  Why  did  you 
not  come  over  to  Ireland  ?  Because  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a  grave  in 
the  town  of  Hamburgh.'  '  Why  did  you  not  do  something  tanta- 
mount to  a  surrender  ?  Because  I  was  unpractised  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  strangers,  who  could  not  be  my  protectors,  because 
they  were  also  my  fellow-sufferers.' 

'^  But  he  may  push  this  reasoning  much  farther :  the  statute 
was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  him  amenable.  When 
the  crown  seized  him  at  Hamburgh,  it  thereby  made  him  amen- 
able, and  so  satisfied  the  law.  It  could  not  seize  him  for  execu- 
tion as  an  attainted  person,  for  the  time  had  not  arrived  at  which 
the  attainder  could  attach.  The  King,  therefore,  seized  him  as  a 
man  liable  to  be  tried,  and  yet  he  calls  upon  him  to  suffer  death, 
because  he  did  not  make  himself  amenable  by  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  that  is,  because  he  did  not  do  that  which  the  King  was 
pleased  to  do  for  him,  by  a  seizure  which  made  it  at  once  unnecefr- 
aary  and  impossible  for  him  to  do  by  any  Yoluntary  act 
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"  Such  is  the  barbarity  and  folly  that  must  ever  arise,  when 
force  and  power  assume  the  functions  of  reason  and  justice. 

"  As  to  his  intention  after  the  arrest,  it  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question.  The  idea  of  intention  is  not  applicable  to  an  impossible 
act  To  give  existence  to  intention,  the  act  must  be  possible,  and 
the  agent  must  be  free.  Gentlemen,  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
subject  on  which  you  are  to  give  a  verdict  I  do  think  it  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  gentleman  who  has  come  over  to  this 
country,  to  give  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  his  evi- 
dence ;  no  process  could  have  compelled  him :  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries  are  beyond  the  reach  of  process  to  bring  wit- 
nesses to  give  evidence.  But  we  have  a  witness,  and  that  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who  was  himself  at  Hamburgh  at  the  time 
Mr.  Tandy  was  arrested,  in  an  official  situation.  We  will  call  Sir 
James  Crawford,  who  was  then  the  King's  representative  in  the 
town  of  Hamburgh.  We  will  show  you,  by  his  evidence,  the 
facts  that  I  have  stated ;  that  before  the  time  allowed  to  the  pri- 
soner to  surrender  had  elapsed.  Sir  James  Crawford  did  in  his 
official  situation,  and  by  orders  from  his  own  Government,  cause 
the  person  of  Mr.  Tandy  to  be  arrested  in  Hamburgh.  Far  am 
I  from  suspecting,  or  insinuating  against  Sir  James  Crawford,  that 
any  of  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  that  abused  and  help- 
less community,  or  on  my  abused  client^  were  committed  at  his 
instance  or  personal  sanction ;  certain  am  I  that  no  such  fact 
could  be  possible. 

"  I  told  you  before,  gentlemen,  that  the  principal  question  you 
had  to  try  was,  the  fact  on  which  the  parties  had  joined  issue : 
the  force  and  arrest  alleged  by  the  prisoner ;  and  the  denial  of 
that  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  There  is  one  considera- 
tion, that  I  think  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to.  What  you 
may  think  of  the  probable  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  is  not 
within  the  question  that  you  are  to  decide ;  but  if  you  should  have 
any  opinion  of  that  sort,  the  verdict  given  in  favour  of  the  prisoner 
can  be  no  preclusion  to  public  justice,  if  after  your  verdict  they 
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siiU  call  for  Lis  life ;  the  utmost  that  can  follow  from  a  verdict  in 
his  &your  will  be,  that  he  vdll  be  considered  as  a  person  who  has 
surrendered  to  justice,  and  must  abide  his  trial  for  any  crime  that 
may  be  charged  against  him.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  repose  of  the  world  that  he 
should  die. 

^  I  have  said,  if  he  has  committed  any  crime,  he  is  amenable  to 
justice,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  law :  he  may  be  proceeded  against 
before  a  jury,  or  he  may  be  proceeded  against  in  another  and 
more  summary  manner ;  it  may  so  happen  that  you  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  dispose  finally  of  his  life  or  of  his  character. 

"  Whatever  verdict  a  jury  can  pronounce  upon  him  can  be  of 
no  final  avail.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  a  jury  was  the 
shield  of  liberty  and  life :  there  was  a  time,  when  I  never  rose  to 
address  it  without  a  certain  sentiment  of  confidence  and  pride ; 
but  that  time  is  past.  I  have  no  heart  now  to  make  any  appeal 
to  your  indignation,  your  justice,  or  your  humanity.  I  sink  under 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  nothing.  With  us,  the  trial  by 
jury  has  given  place  to  shorter,  and,  no  doubt,  better  modes  of 
disposing  of  life.  Even  in  the  sister  nation,  a  verdict  can  merely 
prevent  the  duty  of  the  hangman ;  but  it  never  can  purge  the 
stain  which  the  first  malignity  of  accusation,  however  fiilsified  by 
proo^  stamps  indelibly  on  the  character  of  an  '  acquitted  felon.' 
To  speak  proudly  of  it  to  you  would  be  a  cruel  mockery  of  your 
condition ;  but  let  me  be  at  least  a  supplicant  with  you  for  its 
memory.  Do  not;  I  beseech  you,  by  a  vile  instrumentality,  cast 
any  disgrace  upon  its  memory. 

"  I  know  you  are  called  out  to-day  to  fill  up  the  ceremonial  of 
a  gaudy  pageant,  and  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  flung  back  again 
among  the  unused  and  useless  lumber  of  the  constitution :  but, 
trust  me,  the  good  old  trial  by  jury  will  come  round  again ;  trust 
me,  gentlemen,  in  the  revolution  of  the  great  wheel  of  human 
affairs,  though  it  is  now  at  the  bottom,  it  will  reascend  to  the 
station  it  has  lost,  and  once  more  assume  its  former  dignity  and 
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respect;  tnist  me,  that  mankind  will  become  tired  of  resisting  the 
spirit  of  innovation,  by  subverting  every  ancient  and  established 
principle,  and  by  trampling  upon  every  right  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  Man,  destined  to  the  grave — nothing  that  appertains  to 
liim  is  exempt  from  the  stroke  of  death — ^his  life  fleeth  as  a  dream^ 
his  liberty  passeth  as  a  shadow.  So,  too,  of  his  slavery — it  is  not 
immortal ;  the  chain  that  grinds  him  is  gnawed  by  rust,  or  it  is 
rent  by  fury  or  by  accident,  and  the  wretch  is  ctsionished  at  the 
intrusions  of  freedom,  unannounced  even  by  the  harbinger  of  hope^ 
Let  me  therefore  conjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  the 
hope  of  the  future,  to  respect  the  fallen  condition  of  the  good  old 
trial  by  jury,  and  cast  no  infiimy  upon  it  If  it  is  necessary  to 
the  repose  of  the  world  that  the  prisoner  should  die,  there  are 
many  ways  of  killing  him — we  know  there  are ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  be  stained  with  his  blood.  The  strange  and  still 
more  unheard  of  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  have 
made  the  business  of  this  day  a  subject  of  more  attention  to  all 
Europe  than  is  generally  excited  by  the  fete  or  the  suffering  of 
any  individual.  Let  me,  therefore,  advise  you  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  your  situation,  before  you  give  a  verdict  of  meanness  and  of 


*  There  is  a  passage  \n  Dante  descripUre  of  the  same  state  of  amaaement,  produced 
by  an  anexpected  escape  from  danger. 

B  come  quel  che  con  lena  aflkoata, 

Uselto  del  pelago  alia  rlva, 

Si  Tolge  all'  acqua  perlgliosa,  e  ffuata. 

(And,  as  a  man  with  difficult  short  breath, 
Forespent  with  tolling,  'scaped  from  sea  to  diore, 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gase.) 

Oan^a  TrantiaUon. 

A  distinguished  Italian  writer,  (Ugo  Poseolo,  in  the  QuarUrly  Review)  now  In  Bng«- 
land,  commenting  upon  this  passage  In  a  late  number  of  a  periodical  work,  obt«rTe«, 
nearly  In  the  words  of  Kfr.  Curran,  "  The  concluding  rerse  places  the  man  in  that  sUte 
of  stupor  which  is  felt  upon  passing  at  once  to  safety  from  despair,  without  the  interren- 
tton  of  hope :  he  looks  back  upon  perdition  witb  a  stare,  onconaclooa  how  ho  had  caeaped 
lt."-a 
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blood  that  must  stamp  the  character  of  folly  and  barbarity  upon 
this  already  disgraced  and  degraded  country.'^* 

[A  trial  of  great  local  interest,  in  which  Mr.  Cun-an  was  engaged, 
came  off  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  Cork,  on  April  13th,  1801,  when 
Sir  Henry  Hayes  was  capitally  indicted  for  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Pike.  The  facts  were  these;  Hayes  was  son  of  the  Alderman  of 
Cork,  and  had  ran  through  a  large  property.  He  was  feshionable 
and  expensive  in  his  habits.  A  widower,  with  several  children,  he 
determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  marriage.  Samuel  Pike,  a 
Quaker,  was  a  banker  in  Cork,  on  whose  death,  Mary  Pike,  his 
daughter,  became  possessed  of  £20,000.  She  was  21  years  of  age, 
in  weak  health,  and  when  the  cause  for  action  took  place,  was  liv- 
ing with  her  relation,  Mr.  Cooper  Penrose,  at  his  beautiful  seat 
called  Wood  Hill,  on  the  Glanmire  road,  near  Cork.  On  Sunday, 
July  2,  1797,  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  who  was  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Penrose,  rode  over  to  Wood  Hill,  was  shown  round  the  demesne,  and 
finally,  in  the  full  spirit  of  hospitality,  was  asked  to  remain  and 
dine.  At  table,  he  first  saw  Miss  Pike,  but  had  no  conversation 
with  her  as  she  sat  at  a  side  table,  with  Mr.  Penrose^s  daughters. 

Hayes  returned  to  Cork,  and  having  ascertained  that  Miss  Pike's 
mother  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gibbings,  wrote  to  him  on  some  trifling 
pretence,  obtained  a  reply,  and  then,  closely  imitating  the  handwrit- 
ing, sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Penrose,  intimating  that  Mrs.  Pike  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  wished  to  see  her  daughter,  and  to  command  dis- 
patch as  she  was  not  expected  to  live  many  hours.  This  missive 
reached  Mr.  Penrose  after  midnight,  on  July  22nd,  1797,  and  Miss 
Pike,  accompanied  by  Miss  Penrose  and  another  relative,  set  off  in 
Mr.  Penrose's  carriage.  The  night  was  tempestuous  and  dark. 
The  carriage  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  it  was  stopped 
by  a  body  of  armed  men.  Miss  Pike  was  identified  by  a  muffled 
man,  placed  in  another  carriage  with  a  lady,  and  driven  off,  sur- 


*  TlM  Jorj  fooad  a  verdict  for  the  prisoner.    He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  retire 
to  the  continent,  where  he  ended  bis  days.— 0. 
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rounded  by  an  armed  escort,  to  Mount  Veruon,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Hayes,  in  the  suburbs.  The  muffled  man  was  Hayes,  the  lady  wad 
his  sister.  The  traces  of  Mr.  Penrose's  carriage  were  cut  to  pre- 
vent pursuit  The  muffled  man  took  Miss  Pike  in  his  arms,  out 
of  the  carriage,  into  his  house,  and  placed  her  for  that  night,  under 
charge  of  two  women.  Next  morning,  at  day-break,  she  was  forced 
into  an  upper  room  by  Sir  Henry  and  Miss  Hayes,  and  a  man  in 
priest's  habits  was  introduced,  who  performed  a  sort  of  marriage 
ceremonial,  in  which  Sir  Henry  attempted  to  force  a  ring  upon 
her  finger,  which  she  threw  away.  She  was  then  locked  up  in 
the  room,  which  contained  only  a  table  and  bed,  and  after  tea  had 
been  given  to  her,  Sir  Henry,  (to  use  her  own  words,)  was  "com- 
ing in  and  out,  and  behaving  in  the  rudest  manner,"  and  saying  she 
was  his  wife.  However,  he  did  not  perpetrate  the  worst  outrage. 
She  insisted  on  writing  to  her  ^ends,  who  liberated  her  the  next 
day. 

If  Sir  Henry  Hayes  was  popular.  Miss  Pike's  friends  were 
wealthy,  persevering,  and  determined.  They  appealed  to  the  law, 
such  abduction  being  then  a  capital  felony  under  the  statute. 
Hayes  fled.  A  reward  of  j£2000  was  offered  by  the  Government 
and  Miss  Pike's  ^ends,  but  in  vain.  Hayes  was  outlawed,  but 
actually  returned  to  Cork,  where  he  lived,  unconcealed  and  unmo- 
lested. At  last,  Hayes  wrote  to  Miss  Pike,  politely  offering  to 
stand  his  trial,  which  took  place  (the  outlawry  being  reversed,  by 
consent,)  nearly  four  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offense.  Mr. 
Justice  Day  was  the  presiding  Judge.  There  was  a  great  array 
of  counsel  on  both  sides.  For  the  Crown,  Mr.  Curran  and  six 
others;  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Quin  and  seven  more.  Hayes  came 
into  Court  attended  by  "host  of  friends."  Curran's  speech  was 
earnest,  eloquent,  grave,  and  at  times  pathetic.  He  dwelt  on  the 
anomaly  of  Miss  Pike,  the  victim,  being  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land, for  security,  during  two  years  that  the  ravisher  was  ^basking 
in  the  favours  of  a  numerous  kindred  and  acquaintance,  in  a 
widely-extended  city,"  where  every  man  knew  his  person.    Hayes 
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called  no  witnesses,  his  counsel  pressing  for  an  acquittal  in  law, 
^m  the  insufficiency  of  evidence  under  the  statute  of  abduction. 
Curran  replied.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  The  point  of  law  raised  by  Sir  Henry^s 
counsel  was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges  and  decided  against  him. 
The  capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted,  being  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  In  a  few  years,  a  full  pardon  was  granted. 
Hayes  returned  to  Cork,  and  died  over  twenty  years  after  the 
trial.*] 

The  next  of  Mr.  Curran's  professional  efforts  which  shall  be 
noticed  was  that  in  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Hevey,  who  brought  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  against  Charles  Henry  Sirr,  town- 
major  of  Dublin,  f  This,  though  a  private  case,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  events  in  which  the  preceding  state 
trials  originated.  It  also  resembles  them  in  the  examples  of  suffer- 
ing and  depravity  which  it  exhibits.  It  presents  a  picture  of  a  race 
of  beings,  the  greatest  scourge  of  an  agitated  country — political 
middle-men,  who,  conscious  that  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
must  throw  them  out  of  employment  and  plunder,  feel  an  interest 
in  aggravating  the  public  disorders  by  every  art  of  violence  and 
persecution,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  proving  their  zeal,  can 
prolong  the  necessity  of  their  office.    Of  this  office  and  its  detest- 

*  The  popular  voice  vaa  wholly  In  favor  of  Sir  Henry  Hayes.  A  ballad-Binger  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  lelUcg  a  song,  the  refiraln  of  which  was 

Sir  Henry  kissed— Sir  Henry  kissed 

Sir  Henry  kissed  the  Quaker. 
And  what  If  he  did  ?    Tou  ngly  thing, 

I*m  snre  he  did  not  ats  her  I 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  as  Mr.  Carran  was  going  Into  the  Court- Honse,  some  of  the 
populace,  who  greatly  admired  him,  called  oat  **  God  bless  yoo,  Mr.  Onrran  I  I  hope  youMl 
win  the  day  I"  Carran,  who  was  Offainst  their  favorite,  answered  "  If  I  do,  yoa*U  lose  the 
Knight!^  I  recollect  having  seen  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  in  1825.  He 
was  a  low-statnred,  thick-set  man,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  It  was  said  that  his 
oonstaat  companion  was  a  man  who  nsed  to  walk  with  his  head  on  one  side,  the  effect,  I 
have  heard,  of  his  having  been  hanged  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.— M. 

t  May  17th,  180S.— 0.  [The  trial  took  place  before  Lord  Kllwarden  and  a  special 
Jary.-M.] 
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able  abuses,  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  aketch  of  Mr. 
Gurran's  statemeDt. 

"It  was  at  that  sad  crisis  (1798)  that  the  defendant,  from  an 
obscure  individual,  started  into  notice  and  consequence.  It  is  the 
hot-bed  of  public  calamity  that  such  inauspicious  products  are 
accelerated  without  being  matured.  From  being  a  town  major, 
a  name  scarcely  legible  in  the  list  of  public  incumbrances,  he 
became  at  once  invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of  the  most  abso- 
lute authority. 

"  With  this  gentleman's  extraordinary  elevation  began  the  story 
of  the  sufferings  and  ruin  of  the  plaintiff.  A  man  was  prosecuted 
by  the  state ;  Hevey,  who  was  accidentally  present  at  the  trial, 
knowing  the  witness  for  the  prosecution  to  be  a  person  of  infamoas 
character,  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  court  He  was  sworn, 
and  on  his  evidence  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  a  day  or  two 
after,  Major  Sirr  met  the  plaintiff  in  the  street,  asked  how  he  dared 
to  interfere  in  his  business  ?  and  swore,  by  God,  he  would  teach 
him  how  to  meddle  with  *  his  people.'  On  the  following  evening 
poor  Hevey  was  dogged  in  the  dark  into  some  lonely  alley — ^thera 
he  was  seiaed,  he  knew  not  by  whom,  nor  by  what  authority — ^his 
crime  he  soon  learned,  it  was  the  treason  he  had  committed  against 
the  majesty  of  Major  Sirr.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  a 
new  place  of  imprisonment  in  the  Castle-yard,  called  the  provost. 
Of  this  mansion  of  misery  Major  Sandys  was  the  keeper,  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  speak,  and  of  whom 
every  prudent  person  will  think  and  talk  with  all  due  reverence. 
Here  Hevey  lay  about  seven  weeks;  he  was  at  last  discovered 
among  the  sweepings  of  the  prison.  '  Hevey '  (said  the  Major)  *  I 
have  seen  you  ride,  I  think,  a  smart  sort  of  mare — ^you  can't  use 
her  here — ^you  had  better  give  me  an  order  for  her.'  Hevey,  in- 
duced by  hope  and  by  fear,  gave  the  order.  The  Major  accepted 
the  order,  saying,  *  Your  courtesy  will  not  cost  you  much — ^you 
are  to  be  sent  down  to-morrow  to  Kilkenny,  to  be  tried  for  your 
life — ^you  will  most  certainly  be  hanged — and  you  can  scarcely 
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think  that  your  journey  to  the  other  world  will  be  performed  on 
horseback.'  Hevey  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  Kilkenny,  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  a  person 
under  sentence  of  death,  who  had  been  allured  by  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  to  any  man  who  would  come  forward  and  give 
any  evidence  against  the  traitor  Hevey.  Lord  Comwallis  read 
the  transmiss  of  Hevey's  condemnation — his  heart  recoiled  from 
the  detail  of  stupidity  and  barbarity.  He  dashed  his  pen  across 
the  odious  record,  and  ordered  that  Hevey  should  bo  forthwith 
liberated.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  the  plaintiff  met  Major  Sandys, 
and  demanded  his  mare ; — *•  Ungrateful  villain,'  (says  the  Major) 
*  is  this  the  gratitude  you  show  to  his  Majesty  and  to  me,  for  our 
clemency  to  you — ^you  shan't  get  possession  of  the  beast.'  Hevey 
brought  an  action  for  the  mare ;  the  Major,  not  choosing  to  come 
into  court  and  suggest  the  probable  success  of  a  thousand  actions, 
restored  the  property. 

** Three  years,"  continued  Mr.  Curran,  "had  elapsed  since  the 
deliverance  of  my  client ;  the  public  atmosphere  had  cleared ;  the 
private  destiny  of  Hevey  seemed  to  have  brightened,  but  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  had  not  been  appeased.  On  the  8th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Hevey  was  sitting  in  a  public  coffee-house;  Major 
Sirr  was  there ;  Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  that  Major  Sirr  had  at 
that  moment  said,  that  he  (Hevey)  ought  to  have  been  hanged. 
The  plaintiff  was  fired  at  the  charge  ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sirr, 
and  asked  if  he  had  dared  to  say  so  ?  Sirr  declared  that  he  had, 
and  had  said  truly.  Hevey  answered,  that  he  was  a  slanderous 
scoundrel.  At  that  instant  Sirr  rushed  upon  him,  and,  assisted  by 
three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who  attended  him  in  disguise,  secu- 
red him  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle  guard,  desiring  that  a  receipt 
might  be  given  for  the  villain.  He  was  sent  thither.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland — he  said  to  the  bailiffs,  *  If  this  was  in  England,  I  should 
think  ihis  gentleman  entitled  to  bail,  but  I  don't  know  the  laws  of 
this  country ;  however  I  think  you  had  better  loosen  those  irons 
on  his  wrists,  or  they  may  kill  him.' 
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^*  Major  Sirr,  the  defendant^  soon  arrived,  went  into  his  office, 
and  returned  with  an  order  which  he  had  written,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  Mr.  Hevey  was  conveyed  to  the  custody  of  his  old  friend 
and  gaoler,  Major  Sandys.  Here  he  was  flung  into  a  room  of 
about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve ;  it  was  called  the  hospital  of  the 
provost ;  it  was  occupied  by  six  beds,  in  which  were  to  lie  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miserable  wretches,  some  of  them  sinking  under  contar 
gious  disorders.  Here  he  passed  the  first  night  without  bed  or 
food.  The  next  morning  his  humane  keeper,  the  Major,  appeared. 
The  plaintiff  demanded  why  he  was  so  imprisoned,  complained  of 
hunger,  and  asked  for  the  gaol  allowance  ?  Major  Sandys  replied 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  ^  your 
crime  is  your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr ;  however,  he  disdains  to 
trample  on  you ;  you  may  appease  him  by  proper  and  oontrite 
submission ;  but  unless  you  do  so  you  shall  rot  where  you  are.  I 
tell  you  this,  that  if  Government  will  not  protect  us,  by  God,  we 
will  not  protect  them.  You  will  probably  (for  I  know  your  inso- 
lent and  ungrateful  hardiness)  attempt  to  get  out  by  an  habeas 
corpus,  but  in  that  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken,  as  such  a  ras- 
cal deserves.'  Hevey  was  insolent  enough  to  issue  a  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  a  return  was  made  on  it,  *  that  Hevey  was  in  custody 
under  a  warrant  from  General  Craig,  on  a  charge  of  treason.'  That 
this  return  was  a  gross  falsehood,  fabricated  by  Sirr,  I  am  instructed 
to  assert  The  judge,  before  whom  this  return  was  brought,  felt  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  liberate  the  unhappy  prisoner ;  and  thuS| 
by  a  most  inhuman  and  malicious  lie,  my  client  was  again  reman- 
ded to  the  horrid  mansion  of  pestilence  and  famine.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Hevey,  finding  that  nothing  else  remained,  signed  a  submission 
dictated  by  Sandys,  was  enlarged  from  confinement,  and  brought 
the  present  action." 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  curtailed  sketch  of  the  particulars  of 
this  case ;  those  who  partake  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  strong 
emotions  are  referred  to  the  entire  report,  where  they  will  find  in 
every  line  abundant  sources  of  additional  excitement 

Of  the  style  in  which  the  advocate  commented  upon  these 
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extraordinary  facts,  the  following  is  among   the  most  striking 
examples : 

Adverting  to  the  ignorance  in  which  England  was  kept  regard- 
ing the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  irom 
sending  her  one  authenticated  example,  Mr.  Curran  goes  on — ""  I 
cannot  also  but  observe  to  you,  that  the  real  state  of  one  country 
is  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  another  by  a  verdict 
on  such  a  subject  as  this,  than  it  could  be  by  any  general  descrip- 
tion. When  you  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  great  number 
of  barbarians  practising  a  great  variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incal- 
culable number  of  sufferers,  nothing  defined  or  specific  finds  its  way 
to  the  heart ;  nor  is  any  sentiment  excited,  save  that  of  a  general, 
erratic,  unappropiated  commiseration.  I^  for  instance,  you  wished 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that 
direful  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever 
to  be  lamented  Abercromby,*  our  poor  people  were  surrendered  to 
the  licentious  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the  authority  of  the 
State — ^you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a  general  picture 
of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  conflagration.  By  endea- 
vouring to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  convey  nothing. 
When  the  father  of  poetry  wishes  to  pourtray  the  movements  of 
contending  armies  and  an  embattied  field,  he  exemplifies  only,  he 
does  not  describe — he  does  not  venture  to  describe  the  perplexed 
and  promiscuous  conflicts  of  adverse  hosts,  but  by  the  acts  and 
&tes  of  a  few  individuals  he  conveys  a  notion  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  fight  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  So  should  your  story  to 
her  keep  clear  of  generalities;  instead  of  exhibiting  the  picture  of 
an  entire  province,  select  a  single  object,  and  even  in  that  single 
object  do  not  release  the  imagination  of  your  hearer  from  its  task, 
by  giving  more  than  an  outline.  Take  a  cottage — ^place  the 
afl&ighted  mother  of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the  door,  the  pale- 
ness of  death  in  her  face,  and  more  than  its  agonies  in  her  heart — 

*  sir  Ralpb  Abercromby  (bora  In  1788,  died  in  1801)  commanded  the  troops  in  Ireland 
dttring  the  early  part  of  the  Rebellion  oflTM ;  but  his  diagnst  at  the  «ystem  of  omdty  and 
tyranny  sanctioned  there  by  the  Oovernment,  caused  him  to  make  indignant  remon- 
strances, which  were  answered  by  his  recall.—ll. 
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her  aching  heart,  her  anxious  ear  struggling  through  the  mist  of 
closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and  dishonour. 
The  ruffian  gang  arrives — the  feast  of  plunder  begins — the  cup  of 
madness  kindles  in  its  circulation — the  wandering  glances  of  the 
ravisher  become  concentrated  upon  the  shrinking  and  devoted 
victim  :  you  need  not  dilate — ^you  need  not  expatiate — the  unpol- 
luted mother,  to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror,  beseeches  you 
not  to  proceed ;  she  presses  her  child  to  her  heart — she  drowns 
it  in  her  tears — her  fancy  catches  more  than  an  angePs  tongue 
could  describe  ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable 
succession  of  force,  of  profanation,  of  despair,  of  death.  So  it  is  in 
the  question  before  us.  If  any  man  shall  hear  of  this  day's  tran»- 
action,  he  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  have  been 
confined  to  a  single  character  like  those  now  brought  before  you. 
No,  gentlemen,  far  from  it — he  will  have  too  much  common  sense 
not  to  know,  that  outrages  like  these  are  never  solitaiy ;  that 
where  the  public  calamity  generates  imps  like  these,  their  number 
is  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  their  fury  as  insatiable  as  its 
waves." 

The  jury  awarded  Mr.  Hevey  jBlSO  damages:*  out  of  Ireland 
this  verdict  excited  some  surprise  and  indignation,  feelings  which 
sufficiently  corroborate  Mr.  Currants  assertion,  that  the  internal  con- 
dition of  his  country  was  but  little  known  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
A  story  of  such  complicated  sufierings  and  indignities  would  have 
found  a  far  different  reception  from  an  English  jury — ^but  the  plain- 
tiff in  this  action  was  a  person  to  whom,  in  Ireland,  it  would  have 
been  deemed  disloyal  to  have  granted  a  just  remuneration.  Hevey 
was  suspected  of  disaffection  in  1798,  and  the  men  who  were  thus 
regardless  of  his  appeal  to  their  sympathy,  were  avenging  the 
popular  excesses  of  that  year. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Currants  observations  upon  the  persecution 
of  his  client  in  this  case,  he  took  an  occasion  of  introducing  a  happy 

m  Planket  wu  oo&dmI  for  H^or  Birr.  Dwplte  the  IkToorable  Terdieti  Mvnf  was 
ruined.  The  long  Imprisonment  made  him  bftnkropt.  Porerlj  and  eorrow  broke  ble 
mind  (Mid  DarlB),  and  he  died  a  peaper  lonalic  ibortij  after.~tf. 
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and  well-merited  compliment  to  a  friend  and  a  man  of  genius. 
"No  country"  (said  he)  "governed  by  any  settled  laws,  or  treated 
with  common  humanity,  could  furnish  any  occurrences  of  such 
unparalleled  atrocity ;  and  if  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  or  of 
the  Simple  Story,*"  were  to  read  the  tale  of  this  man^s  sufferings,  it 
might,  I  think,  humble  the  vanity  of  their  talents  (if  they  are  not 
too  proud  to  be  vain)  when  they  saw  how  much  more  fruitful  a 
source  of  incident  could  be  found  in  the  infernal  workings  of  the 
heart  of  a  malignant  slave,  than  in  the  richest  copiousness  of  the 
most  fertile  and  creative  imagination." 

Among  his  English  friends,  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  was 
the  one  to  whom  Mr.  Curran,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  was  the  most  attached,  and  in  whose  society  he  most  delighted. 
However  he  may  have  dissented  from  some  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
speculative  opinions,  he  always  considered  him  as  a  man  of  the 
most  decidedly  original  genius  of  his  time,  and  uniformly  discoun- 
tenanced the  vulgar  clamour  with  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  assail 
him.  There  are  many  who  well  remember  his  fervour  and  elo- 
quence upon  this  topic,  the  tears  which  he  so  frequently  excited 
by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  private  excellencies  of  his  friend, 
and  of  the  manly,  philosophic  equanimity  by  which  he  triumphed 
oyer  every  accident  of  fortune.  Mr.  Currants  affection  and  respect 
were  not  unretumed — ^Mr.  Godwin  attended  him  in  his  last  illness, 
watched  over  him  till  he  expired,  accompanied  him  to  his  grave, 
and  has  since  his  death  omitted  no  occasion,  in  public  or  private, 
of  honouring  his  memory  .f 

«  Mrs.  Inchbald.— M. 

t  His  work,  M»ndeTille,  Is  dedioated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Onrran,  **tha  aincerect 
friend  he  erer  had,"  a  tribute  of  generoos  and  disinterested  regard,  of  which  the  motlTes 
are  above  all  suspicion. — 0.  [Godwin,  who  was  slz  years  younger  than  Curran,  surrired 
Um,  not  departing  this  life  until  1836.  At  the  time  when  Onrran  oompUmented  Oodwin, 
In  bis  speeoh  lor  HeTey,  the  norelist,  who  was  on  a  yisit  at  the  Priory,  was  in  Court.  On 
returning,  Curran,  who  expected  at  least  a  word  or  two  of  aclcnowledgraent,  and  received 
AOBC,  asked  Godwin  what  he  thought  of  the  trial  f  "  Oh,"  said  Godwin,  •»  I  had  forgot- 
ten.  I  am  glad  that  I  beard  you,  as  I  have  now  aomtf  idea  o/y<wrf9«aiMier.*>  The  very 
last  note  written  by  Ounran  was  an  InTltotion  to  Oharles  FUUlps  to  meet  Godwin  at 
dinaer.**— M.] 

15 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mr.  Oarran  Tlsifi  Paria— Letter  to  his  aon->-Iasarreotioo  of  190S— Defence  of  Klnraa-* 
Death  of  Lord  KUwarden— Intimacy  of  Mr.  Robert  Bmmett  in  Mr.  Oarraa*s  famUj,  and 
Itfconiequeneee— Letter  from  Mr.  Bmmett  to  Mr.  Garran— Letter  from  the  eame  to  Mr. 
Bichard  Corran. 

This  year  (1802)  Mr.  Curran,  taking  advantage  of  the  short 
peace,  revisited  France.  His  journey  thither  now  was  undertaken 
with  views  and  anticipations  very  different  from  those  which  had 
formerly  attracted  his  steps  towards  that  country.  He  had  this 
time  little  hope  of  any  gratification ;  hp  went  from  an  impulse  of 
melancholy  curiosity,  to  witness  the  extent  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ments, and  to  ascertain  in  person  whether  anything  worth  savings 
in  morals  and  institutions,  had  escaped  the  general  wreck ;  for  he 
was  among  those  whose  general  attachment  to  freedom  had  in- 
duced them  to  hail  with  joy  the  first  prospects  which  the  revolu- 
tion seemed  to  open  upon  France.  His  own  early  admiration  of 
the  literary  and  social  genius  of  her  people  had  made  him  watch, 
with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  progress  of  their  stru^les,  until 
they  assumed  a  character  which  no  honourable  mind  could  oon- 
template  without  anguish  and  horror. 

To  Mr.  Curran,  too,  every  painful  reflection  upon  the  destiny 
of  France  was  embittered  from  its  connexion  with  a  subject  ao 
much  nearer  to  his  heart,  the  fate  of  Ireland :  for  to  whatever 
cause  the  late  rebellion  might  be  attributed,  whether  to  an 
untimely  and  intemperate  spirit  of  innovation  in  the  people,  or  to 
an  equally  violent  spirit  of  coercion  in  the  state,  it  was  in  the 
influence  of  the  French  revolution  that  the  ori^n  of  both  might 
be  found. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  some  passages  in  the  following  letter  to 
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one  of  hia  sons,  that  he  found  little  in  France  under  its  consular 
govenunent  to  diminish  his  regrets  or  justify  a  return  to  hope. 

"  Pahs,  <7oe05«r  6,  ISn. 
^DSAB  RiOHABD, 

*^  Here  I  am,  after  haying  lingered  six  or  seven  days  very 
mmecessarily  in  London.  I  don't  know  that  even  the  few  days 
that  I  can  spend  here  will  not  he  enough;  sickness  long  and 
gloomy ;  convalescence  disturbed  by  various  paroxysms ;  relapse 
confirmed ;  the  last  a  spectacle  soon  seen  and  painfully  dwelt  upon. 
I  shall  stay  here  yet  a  few  days.  There  are  some  to  whom  I  have 
introductions  that  I  have  not  seen.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  get 
myself  presented  to  the  consul.  Not  having  been  privately  bap- 
tized at  St  James's  would  be  a  difficulty ;  to  get  over  it  a  favour ; 
and  then  the  trouble  of  getting  one's  self  costumed  for  the  show ; 
and  then  the  small  value  of  being  driven,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field  before  Adam  when  he  named  them  ;  I  think  I  sha'n't  mind 
it  The  character  of  this  place  is  wonderfully  different  from  that 
of  London*  I  think  I  can  say  without  affectation,  that  I  miss  the 
frivolous  elegance  of  the  old  times  before  the  Revolution,  and  that 
in  the  place  of  it  I  see  a  squalid,  beard-grown,  vulgar  vivacity ; 
but  still  it  is  vivacity,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  frozen  and  awk- 
ward sulk  that  I  have  left.  Here  they  certainly  wish  to  be  happy, 
Mkd  think  that  by  being  merry  they  are  so.  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Fox,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  Tivoli,  a  great  planted, 
illuminated  garden,  where  all  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  and  some  of 
better  description,  went  to  see  a  balloon  go  up.  The  aeronaut  was 
to  have  ascended  with  a  smart  girl,  his  bonne  anUe ;  for  some 
reason  that  I  know  not,  some  one  else  went  up  in  her  place ;  she 
was  extremely  mortified ;  the  balloon  rose,  diminished,  vanished 
into  night ;  no  one  could  guess  what  might  be  its  fiite,  and  the 
poor  dear  one  danced  the  whole  evening  to  shake  off  her  melan- 
choly. 
**  I  am  glad  I  have  come  here.    I  entertained  many  ideas  of  it, 
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which  I  have  entirely  given  up,  or  very  much  indeed  altered. 
Never  was  there  a  scene  that  could  furnish  more  to  the  we^Hif 
or  the  grinning  philosopher ;  they  well  might  agree  that  human 
affairs  were  a  sad  joke*,  I  see  it  every  where,  and  in  eveiy  thing. 
The  wheel  has  run  a  complete  round ;  only  changed  some  qx>ke8 
and  a  few  '  fellows,'  very  Uttle  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  certainly 
has  not  rusted ;  nor  do  I  see  any  likelihood  of  its  rusting.  At 
present  all  is  quiet  except  the  tongue,  thanks  to  those  invaluable 
protectors  of  peace,  the  army !  !  At  Tivoli  last  night  we  had  at 
least  an  hundred  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  consul  now 
lives  at  St.  Cloud  in  a  magnificence,  solitary,  but  still  fitting  his 
marvellous  fortune.  He  is  very  rarely  seen — ^he  travels  by  night 
— is  indefatigable — has  no  favourite,  <fec. 

"  As  to  the  little  affairs  at  the  Priory ,f  I  can  scarcely  conde- 
scend, after  a  walk  in  the  Louvre,  amid  the  spirit  of  those  arts 
which  were  inspired  by  freedom,  and  have  been  transmitted  to 
power,  to  think  of  so  poor  a  subject  I  hope  to  get  a  letter  from 
you  in  London,  at  Osborne's,  Adelphi.  Many  of  the  Irish  are 
here — ^not  of  consequence,  to  be  in  danger :  I  have  merely  heard 
of  them.  Yesterday  I  met  Arthur  O'Connor  in  the  street,  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Oxford.  Her  ladyship  very  kindly  pressed  me  to 
dine :  but  I  was  engaged.    I  had  bargained  for  a  cabriolet,  to  go 

*  This  ide«  oconn  again  in  a  tpeech,  dellrered  bj  BCr.  Oarnm  tiro  yean  ratoeqqaB^ 
to  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  **  I  find,  my  lords,  I  hare  undeeignedijr  raised  a  Uogh. 
Neyer  did  I  less  feel  merriment — ^let  me  not  be  condemned— let  not  the  laugh  be  mistaken. 
Never  was  Mr.  Hume  more  just  than  when  he  says,  *  that  In  many  things  the  eztremee 
are  nearer  to  one  another  than  the  means.'  Few  are  those  erents,  that  are  produced  hf 
Ylce  and  folly,  which  fire  the  heart  with  indignation,  that  do  not  also  shake  the  sidea 
with  laaghter.  So  when  the  two  famons  moralists  of  old  beheld  the  sad  spectacle  of  Ufe, 
the  one  burst  Into  laaghter,  and  the  other  melted  Into  tears;  thoy  were  each  of  then 
right  and  equally  right. 

Si  credas  utrique 
Res  sant  bomann  flebile  ladlbrlum. 

Bat  these  are  the  bitter  irefdl  laughs  of  honest  tndignatton,  or  they  are  tike  laughs  ef 
hectfo  melanoholy  and  despair.'*— /S[pe«oA  in  hthd^qfMr.  JtuUo4  Jokmstm. 
t  Mr.  Onrran's  ooontiy  seat  In  the  Tiolnlly  of  ItablJn.—O. 
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and  see  my  poor  goesip.  Set  out  at  two :  at  the  end  of  five  miles 
Ibund  I  was  totally  misdirected — ^returned  to  St  Denys — got  a 
miserable  dimier,  and  was  fleeced  as  usual.  I  had  some  vengeance 
of  the  rascal,  however,  by  deploring  the  misery  of  a  country  where 
a  stranger  had  nothing  for  his  dinner  but>  a  bill.  You  feel  a 
mistake  in  chronology  in  the  two  ^'  yesterdays ;"  but,  in  fact,  part 
of  this  was  written  yesterday,  and  the  latter  part  now.  I  need  not 
desire  you  to  bid  any  one  remember  me ;  but  tell  them  I  remem- 
ber them.    Say  how  £liza  does.    Tell  Amelia  and  Sarah  I  do  not 

forget  them.    God  bless  you  all. 

"J.P.  G." 

A  more  detailed  and  elaborate  exposition  of  Mr.  Currants 
opinions  upon  the  condition  of  France  at  this  period,  and  upon  the 
merits  of  its  ruler's  system,  is  contained  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  the  following  year  in  defence  of  Owen  Kir  wan,*  one  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  the  23d  of  July,  1803.  He 
undertook  the  offi.ce  of  counsel  for  some  of  these  deluded  insur- 
gents, not  in  the  expectation  that  any  aid  of  his  could  save  them, 
but  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  warning  his  country- 
men against  a  recurrence  to  such  fatal  enterprises,  by  publicly 
protesting  against  their  folly  and  criminality,  and  by  exposing  the 
fatuity  of  those  who  imagined  that  a  revolution,  achieved  by  the 
.assistance  of  France,  could  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  sub- 
jecting Ireland  to  the  merciless  control  of  that  power.     Ilis 


I  *■  The  trial  of  Owen  Kinran  arose  oat  of  Robert  Eoamett'a  nniaccestfUl  attempt  at  a 

j  general  insarrection,  in  1808.    The  rerolt  was  over  almost  before  It  oommeneed.   Qoyem- 

I  ment  made  nnmeroos  arrests.    A  special  commission  was  issaed  for  the  trial  of  the  priso- 

ners, and  the  Judges  were  Lord  Norbury,  Mr.  Justice  Finucane,  and  Barons  George  and 
.  Daly.    Nineteen  persons  were  tried;  one  was  acquitted,  one  was  respited,  and  Robert 

'  JEmmett,  with  sixteen  more,  were  convicted  and  executed.    Severai  of  the  prisoners  were 

defended  by  Curran,  Pousonby,  and  McNally ;  bat  Currants  only  speech  was  for  Owen 
Kirwan,  who  was  convicted.    No  other  verdict  could  tiave  been  fflven  on  the  evidence, 
j  proof  being  given  of  the  outbrealc,  and  of  Kirwan  (a  tailor  in  Plunket  street,  Dublin) 

having  turned  out  from  his  shop  with  a  piice  on  hin  shoul.ivr,  at  the  head  of  several  men. 
It  was  attempted  to  he  shown,  but  without  success,  thnt  I^trnran  had  slept  at  home  on  the 
night  in  question.    He  was  executed  on  September  S,  13.>'}  — M. 
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opinions  and  advice  upon  this  subject  he  gave  at  considerable 
length  in  the  speech  alluded  to,  which,  independent  of  any  othtf 
claims  to  praise,  remains  an  honourable  testimony  of  his  prompl- 
ness  in  opposing  the  passions  of  the  people,  where  he  did  not  oon- 
ceive  that  they  were  the  necessary  result  of  more  reprehensible 
passions  in  a  higher  quarter.  He  has  hitherto  been  seen  almost 
uniformly  exclaiming  against  the  latter  as  the  principal  causes  of 
his  country's  disasters ;  it  is  therefore  due  to  him,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  1803,  to  give  an  example  of  the  different  language  that 
he  used  where  he  considered  it  deserved. 

"■  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  feel  no  small  consolation  when  1 
compare  my  present  with  my  former  situation  upon  mmilar  oocar 
sions.  In  those  sad  times  to  which  I  allude,  it  was  frequently  my 
fate  to  come  forward  to  the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  with  a  body 
sinking  under  infirmity  and  disease,  and  a  mind  broken  with  the 
consciousness  of  public  calamity,  created  and  exasperated  by  pub- 
lic folly.  It  has  pleased  heaven  that  I  should  live  to  survive  both 
these  afflictions,  and  I  am  grateful  for  its  mercy.*  I  now  come  here 
through  a  composed  and  quiet  city — ^I  read  no  expression  in  any 
face,  save  such  as  marks  the  ordinary  feelings  of  social  life,  or  the 
various  characters  of  civil  occupation — I  see  no  frightful  spectacle 
of  infuriated  power  or  suffering  humanity — I  see  no  tortures — ^I 
hear  no  shrieks — I  no  longer  see  the  human  heart  charred  in  the 
fiame  of  its  own  vile  and  paltry  passions,  black  and  bloodless^ 
capable  only  of  catching  and  communicating  that  destructive  fire 
by  which  it  devours,  and  is  itself  devoured — ^I  no  longer  behold 
the  ravages  of  that  odious  bigotry  by  which  we  were  deformed, 
and  degraded,  and  disgraced ;  a  bigotry  against  which  no  honest 
man  should  ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  countrymen, 
of  all  sects,  and  of  all  descriptions,  upon  their  guard. 

"Even  in  this  melancholy  place  I  feel  myself  restored  and 
re  created  by  breathing  the  mild  atmosphere  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
humanity — feel  I  am  addressing  the  parental  authority  of  the  law. 
I  feel  I  am  addressing  a  jury  of  my  countrymen,  of  my  fellow-eub- 
jects,  and  my  fellow-Christians,  against  whom  my  heart  is  waging 
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no  concealed  hostility,  from  whom  my  face  is  disguising  no  latent 
sentiment  of  repugnance  or  disgust  I  have  not  now  to  touch  the 
high-raised  strings  of  an  angry  passion  in  those  that  hear  me ;  nor 
have  I  the  terror  of  thinking,  that,  if  those  strings  cannot  he 
snapped  by  the  stroke,  they  will  be  only  provoked  into  a  more 
instigated  vibration. 

"'  I  have  heard  much  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
against  this  country,  of  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Government: 
you  now  see  the  &ct  as  it  is.  By  the  judicious  adoption  of  a  mild 
and  conciliatory  system  of  conduct,  what  was  six  years  ago  a  for- 
midable rebellion  has  now  dwindled  down  to  a  drunken,  riotous 
insurrection — disgraced,  certainly,  by  some  odious  atrocities  :  its 
objects,  whatever  they  were,  no  doubt  highly  criminal ;  but,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  state,  of  the  most  contemptible  insignificance. 

"  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  the  vindicator  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whose  person  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  at  the  same  time,  when  I  am  so  necessarily  forced  upon  the 
subject,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  respect  and  satis&ction 
with  which  I  saw  the  King's  representative  comport  himself  as  he 
did,  at  a  crisis  of  no  little  anxiety,  though  of  no  considerable 
danger.  I  think  it  was  a  proof  of  his  excellency's  firmness  and 
good  sense,  not  to  discredit  his  own  opinion  of  his  confidence  in 
the  public  safety,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  unnecessaiy  open 
preparation;*  and  I  think  he  did  himself  equal  honour,  by  pre- 
serving his  usual  temper,  and  not  suffering  himself  to  be  exasper- 
ated by  the  event,  when  it  did  happen,  into  the  adoption  of 
any  violent  or  precipitate  measures.  Perhaps  I  may  even  be 
excused,  if  I  confess  that  I  was  not  wholly  free  from  some  profes- 
sional vanity  when  I  saw  that  the  descendant  of  a  great  lawyerf 

*  PrepuratioQ  ww  not  made.  Had  EmineU*B  foUowera  eoogreg&ted  in  a  compact  foroo 
and  anailed  the  Castle,  It  moat  have  been  taken  ;  for,  lo  onprepared  was  the  Govern- 
meat,  that,  whether  from  carelessnets  or  design,  there  was  not  a  single  ball  In  the  arsenal 
wUoh  would  fit  the  artfflery  I— M . 

t  Lord  Hardwicke.— M. 


; 
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was  capable  of  remembering  what,  without  the  memory  of  such 
an  example,  he  perhaps  might  not  have  done,  that,  even  in  the 
moment  of  peril,  the  law  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  constitution. 
At  all  events,  I  feel  that  a  man,  who,  at  all  times,  has  so  freely 
censured  the  extravagancies  of  power  and  force  as  I  have  done,  is 
justified,  if  not  bound,  by  the  consistency  of  character,  to  give  the 
fair  attestation  of  his  opinion  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
humanity  wherever  he  finds  them,  whether  in  a  friend  or  in  a 
stranger." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  mere  political  folly,  setting  even  apart 
all  moral  tie  of  duty  or  allegiance,  or  the  difficulty  or  the  danger" 
of  Ireland^s  desiring  to  separate  from  England^  and  fraternuEs  with 
France,  Mr.  Curran  observes,  "  Force  only  can  hold  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  French  Consul.  What  community  of  interest  can  he 
have  with  the  different  nations  that  he  has  subdued  and  plundered  ? 
clearly  none.  Can  he  venture  to  establish  any  regular  and  pro- 
tected system  of  religion  among  them  ?  Wherever  he  erected  an 
altar,  he  would  set  up  a  monument  of  condemnation  and  reproach 
upon  those  wild  and  fantastic  speculations  which  he  is  pleased  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophy,  but  which  other  men,  per- 
haps because  they  are  endowed  with  a  less  aspiring  intellect, 
cx>nceive  to  be  a  desperate,  anarchical  atheism,  giving  to  every 
man  a  dispensing  power  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  teach- 
ing him  that  he  may  be  a  rebel  to  his  conscience  with  advantage^ 
and  to  his  God  with  impunity.  Just  as  soon  would  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  venture  to  display  the  crescent  in  their  churches^ 
as  an  honorary  member  of  all  faiths  to  show  any  reverence  to  the 
cross  in  his  dominions.  Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  liberty.  Can 
he  venture  to  give  any  reasonable  portion  of  it  to  his  subjects  at 
home,  or  his  vassals  abroad  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  sustained 
merely  by  military  force,  his  unavoidable  policy  is  to  make  the 
army  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing.  If  he  ventured  to  elevate 
his  soldiers  into  citizens  and  his  wretched  subjects  into  freemen, 
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be  would  form  a  confederacy  of  mutual  interest  between  both, 
against  which  he  could  not  exist  a  moment. 

**  I  may  be  asked  are  these  merely  my  own  speculations,  or  have 
others  in  Ireland  adopted  them.  I  answer  freely,  non  meus  hie 
sermo  est.  It  is  to  my  own  knowledge,  the  result  of  serious  reflec- 
tion in  numbers  of  our  countrymen.  In  the  storm  of  arbitrary 
sway,  in  the  distraction  of  torture  and  suffering,  the  human  mind 
had  lost  its  poise  and  tone,  and  was  incapable  of  sober  reflection ; 
but,  by  removing  those  terrors  from  it,  by  holding  an  even  hand 
between  all  parties,  by  disdaining  the  patronage  of  any  sect  or 
fiiction,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  left  at  liberty  to  consider  her 
real  situation  and  interest ;  and  happily  for  herself,  I  trust  in  God, 
she  has  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity.  With  respect  to  the 
higher  orders,  even  of  those  who  thought  they  had  some  cause  to 
complain,  I  know  this  to  be  the  fact — they  are  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  difference  between  being  proud,  and  jealous,  and  punc- 
tilious, in  any  claim  of  privilege  or  right  between  themselves  and 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  the  mad  and  desperate  depravity  of  seek- 
ing the  redress  of  any  dissatisfaction  that  they  might  feel,  by  an 
appeal  to  force,  or  the  dreadful  recourse  to  treason  and  to  blood. 
As  to  the  humbler  order  of  our  people,  for  whom,  I  confess,  I  feel 
the  greatest  sympathy,  because  there  are  more  of  them  to  be 
undone — I  have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  their  actual 
opinions ;  but  if  their  opinions  be  other  than  I  think  they  ought 
to  be,  would  to  God  they  were  present  in  this  place,  or  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  going  into  their  cottages — and  they  well  know 
I  should  not  disdain  to  visit  them,  and  to  speak  to  them  the  lan- 
guage of  affection  and  candour  on  the  subject — I  should  have  little 
diflBculty  in  showing  to  their  quick  and  apprehensive  minds  how 
easy  it  is,  when  the  heart  is  incensed,  to  confound  the  evils  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  imperfect  man,  with  those 
which  arise  from  the  faults  or  errors  of  his  political  situation.  I 
would  put  a  few  questions  to  their  candid,  unadulterated  sense :  Do 

16* 
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you  think  you  have  made  no  advance  to  civil  prospenty  mthin  Uie 
last  twenty  years?  Are  your  opinions  of  modem  and  subjugated 
France  the  same  that  you  entertained  of  popular  aud  revolu- 
tionary France  fourteen  years  ago  I  Have  you  any  hope,  that^  if 
the  first  Consul  got  possession  of  your  island,  he  would  treat  you 
half  so  well  as  he  does  those  countries  at  his  door,  whom  he  must 
respect  more  than  he  can  respect  or  regard  you  ?  Can  you  sup- 
pose that  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  surrendering  your  country  to 
an  invader  would,  to  your  new  master,  be  any  pledge  of  your 
allegiance  ?  Can  you  suppose  that^  while  a  single  French  soldier 
was  willing  to  accept  an  acre  of  Irish  ground,  he  would  leave 
that  acre  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  so 
stupidly  dead  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most  obvious  interest,  and 
to  the  ties  of  the  most  imperious  moral  obligations  ?  Do  you 
think  he  would  feel  any  kind-heailed  sympathy  for  you  ?  Answer 
yourselves  by  asking,  what  sympathy  does  he  feel  for  Frenchmen, 
whom  he  is  ready  by  thousands  to  bury  in  the  ocean,  in  the  bar- 
barous gambling  of  his  wild  ambition?  What  sympathy,  then, 
could  bind  him  to  you  ?  He  is  not  your  countryman :  the  scene 
of  your  birth  and  your  childhood  is  not  endeared  to  his  heart  by 
the  reflection  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  his.  He  is  not  your 
fellow-Christian :  he  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  you  by  any  simi- 
larity of  duty  in  this  world,  or  by  any  union  of  hope  beyond  the 
grave ;  what,  then,  could  you  suppose  the  object  of  his  visit,  or  the 
consequence  of  his  success  ?  Can  you  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  see 
that  he  would  use  you  as  slaves  while  he  held  you ;  and  that  when 
he  grew  weary,  which  he  would  soon  become,  of  such  a  worthless 
and  precarious  possession,  he  would  carry  you  to  market  in  some 
treaty  of  peace,  barter  you  for  some  more  valuable  concession 
and  surrender  you  to  expiate  by  your  punishment  and  d^;radA- 
tion,  the  advantage  you  had  given  him  by  your  follies  and  your 
crimes." 
The  particuhun  of  the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  2Sd  of  July  are 
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not  inserted  here.*  It  resembled  a  riot  rather  than  insurrection, 
and  was  alarming  only  because  it  was  unexpected ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  momentary  panic  which  it  excited,  in  a  few  hours  the 
public  tranquillity  was  restored ;  yet  however  innocuous  to  the 
state,  it  was  to  Ireland  a  great  calamity.  It  revived  and  confirmed 
many  sentiments  of  internal  animosity  and  distrust,  by  fatally  prov- 
ing that  the  elements  of  disorder  were  not  extinct;  it  violently  tore 
from  the  services  of  his  country  th6  respected  Lord  Kilwarden,  one 
of  the  most  upright  of  her  magistrates ;  the  wisest,  because  the 
gentlest,  in  her  councils ;  the  man  who  of  all  others  least  required 
such  a  martyrdom  to  consecrate  his  name.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  to  Mr.  Curran  the  fate  of  a  person  whom  he  had  so 
long  loved  and  honoured,  and  who  in  the  season  of  trial  had  proved 
80  tender  a  friend  to  him,  and  to  their  common  country,  was  a 
source  of  profound  and  lasting  affliction.f 


*  The  account  of  the  plan  of  Insttrrectton,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Emmett  during  hit 
Imprisonment,  has  been  pablished.~0. 

t  It  !fl  uniyersally  agreed  that  the  murder  of  this  excellent  man  vas  the  unpremedi- 
tated act  of  a  ferocious  rabble ;  but  there  are  various  accounts  of  their  probable  motirea 
in  wantonly  sacrificing  so  upright  and  humane  a  Judge  to  their  Airy.  A  popular  ezpU- 
nation  of  this  Is,  that  that  the  perpetrators  mistook  him  for  another  person.  There  is  also 
an  account  which  admits  the  mistalce  in  the  first  instance,  but  suhloins  other  particulars 
which  appear  sufficiently  probable  ;  and  as  some  of  the  facts,  of  which  there  are  no  donbt, 
reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  Lord  Kilvarden's  memory,  the  whole  shall  be  given 
here.  In  the  year  1785,  when  ho  was  Atiorney-General,  a  number  of  young  men  (all  of 
whom  were  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty)  were  indicted  for  high  treason. 
Upon  the  day  appointed  for  th«ir  trial  they  appeared  in  the  dock,  wearing  shirts  with 
tuckers  and  open  collars,  in  the  manner  usual  with  boys.  When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  before  whom  Ihey  were  to  to  be  tried,  came  into  court  and  obseryed  them, 
he  called  oat,  **  Well,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  suppose  you're  ready  to  go  on  with  the  trial  of 
these  tnckered  traitors?"  The  Attorney-General  was  ready,  and  had  attended  for  the 
purpose ;  but  indignant  and  disgusted  at  hearing  such  language  fk'om  the  Judgment  seat, 
he  rose,  and  replied,  **  Mo,  my  lord,  I  am  not  ready ;  and,  (added  he,  in  a  low  tone  te 
one  of  the  prisoners'  counsel  who  was  near  him)  if  I  have  any  power  to  aave  the  Uvea  of 
these  boys,  whose  extreme  yonth  I  did  not  before  observe,  that  man  shall  never  have  the 
gratification  of  passiug  sentence  of  death  upon  a  single  one  of  these  tuckered  traitors.** 
He  performed  his  promise,  and  soon  after  procured  pardons  for  them  all,  upon  the  oondttion 
of  their  expatriating  themselves  for  ever ;  but  one  of  them  obstinately  refusing  to  accept  the 
pardon  upon  that  condition,  he  was  tried,  convicted  and  executed.  Thus  far  the  fkets 
rMt  npon  eredSblo  anthorSUes ;  what  foOows  is  given  at  an  onatttheatieated  report    Alter 
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But  it  was  not  solely  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  late  events 
affected  Mr.  Curran :  there  were  some  accompanying  circumstances 
which  more  intimately  related  to  himself;  and  however  painful 
their  introduction  may  be,  it  yet  becomes  every  one  who  has  a 
sense  of  the  fidelity  which  is  due  to  the  public  whom  he  addresses^ 
not  to  screen  himself  behind  his  personal  feelings,  where  a  para- 
mount duty  demands  their  sacrifice ;  still  less  would  he,  upon  whom 
that  duty  at  present  devolves,  be  justified  under  such  a  pretext^  in 
leaving  the  possibility  of  any  misconception  or  reproach  regarding 
one  whose  memory  the  combined  sentiments  of  nature,  of  country, 
and  of  individual  respect,  impel  him  to  cherish  and  revere.  In  the 
following  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  generally  connected  with  Mr. 
Curran,  there  is  indeed  no  new  disclosure.  It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety, that  at  this  period  his  house  was  searched — that  he  appeared 
•himself  before  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  a  rumour 
prevailed,  to  which  his  political  enemies  gave  a  ready  credit,  and 
as  far  as  they  could,  a  confirmation,  that  he  was  personally  impli- 
cated in  the  recent  conspiracy.  To  be  silent,  therefore,  upon  a 
subject  so  well  known,  would  be  a  fruitless  effort  to  suppress  it ;  to 
allude  to  it  remotely  and  timidly  would  be  to  imply  that  the  whole 
could  not  bear  to  be  told :  it  only  remains  then  to  give  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  particulars,  and  to  subjoin  one  or  two  original 
documents,  which  will  be  found  to  corroborate  it  in  every  essential 
point. 

The  projector  of  the  late  insurrection,  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  of  very 
striking  talents  and  interesting  manners,  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 


the  deftth  of  this  youDg  nun,  hti  reUttlves  (It  Is  lald)  readily  listening  to  ervry  i 
■entatlon  which  flattered  their  resentment,  became  persuaded  that  the  Attoroey-OeDenl 
had  selected  him  alone  to  sulTer  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  One  of  these  (a  persoa 
named  Shannon)  was  a  n  insurgent  on  the  88d  of  July,  and  when  Lord  Kilwardea,  hearing 
the  popular  ory  for  vei  ipeanee,  exclaimed  firom  his  carriage,  "  It  is  I,  KUwarden,  Chief 
Jostlce  of  the  King's  l«nohI"  **Then,"  cried  out  Shannon,  "you're  the  man  that  I 
want  |M  and  plunged  a  pike  into  his  lordship's  body.  This  story  was  current  among  tte 
loirtr  ordtn  in  DubVs,  vbo  vera  «09t  Ul^el^  to  know  th«  fact.— 0. 
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ing  at  Mr.  Curran's  house :  here  he  soon  formed  aa  attachment  for 
[Sarah]  Mr.  Curran's  youngest  daughter.  Of  the  progress  of  that 
attachment,  and  of  the  period  and  occasion  of  his  divulging  it  to 
her,  Mr.  Emmett^s  letters,  inserted  hereafter,  contain  all  that  is  to 
be  told«  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add,  as  indeed  will  appear 
from  those  letters,  that  her  father  remained  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  motive  of  Mr.  Emmett's  visits,  untill  subsequent  events  made 
it  known  to  all.  To  a  man  of  his  celebrity  and  attractive  conversa- 
tion,  there  seemed  nothing  singular  in  finding  his  society  cultivatr 
ed  by  any  young  person  to  whom  he  afforded  (as  he  so  generally 
did  to  all)  the  opportunities  of  enjoying  it  As  the  period,  how- 
ever, of  the  intended  insurrection  approached,  Mr.  Curran  began 
to  suspect,  from  minute  indications,  which  would  probably  have 
escaped  a  less  skilful  observer,  that  his  young  visiter  was  actuated 
by  some  strong  passions,  which  it  cost  him  a  perpetual  effort  to 
conceal ;  and  in  consequence,  without  assigning  to  those  appear- 
ances any  precise  motive,  or  giving  the  subject  much  attention,  he, 
in  general  terms,  recommended  to  his  family  not  to  allow  what 
was  at  present  only  a  casual  acquaintance  to  ripen  into  a  greater 
d^ree  of  intimacy. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  its  leader  escaped,  and 
succeeded  for  some  weeks  in  secreting  himsel£  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  had  he  attended  solely  to  his  safety,  he  could  have 
easily  effected  his  departure  from  the  kingdom ;  but  in  the  same 
spirit  of  romantic  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  his  short  career, 
he  could  not  submit  to  leave  a  countiy  to  which  he  could  never 
more  return,  without  making  an  effort  to  have  one  final  interview 
with  the  object  of  his  unfortunate  attachment,  in  order  to  receive 
her  personal  forgiveness  for  what  he  now  considered  as  the  deep- 
est injury.  It  was  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  last 
gratification  that  he  selected  the  place  of  concealment  in  which 
he  was  discovered :  he  was  arrested  in  a  house  situated  midway 
between  Dublin  and  Mr.  Curran's  country  seat  Upon  his  person 
were  found  some  papers,  which  showed  that  subsequent  to  the 
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insarrection  he  had  corresponded  with  one  of  that  gentleman's 
family :  a  warrant  accordingly  followed  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  to 
examine  Mr.  Curran's  house,  where  some  of  Mr.  Emmett^s  letters 
were  found,  which,  together  with  the  documents  taken  upon  his 
person,  placed  beyond  a  doubt  his  connection  with  the  late  con- 
spiracy, and  were  afterwards  used  as  evidence  upon  his  trial. 

It  was  from  this  legal  proceeding  that  Mr.  Curran  receiyed  the 
first  intimation  of  the  melancholy  attachment  in  which  one  of  his 
children  had  been  involved.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon 
the  agony  which  such  a  discovery  occasioned  to  the  private  feelings 
of  the  father.  It  was  not  the  private  calamity  alone  which  he  had 
to  deplore;  it  came  embittered  by  other  circumstances,  which, 
for  the  moment,  gave  his  sensibility  an  intenser  shock.  He  was  a 
prominent  public  character,  and  from  the  intrepid  resistance  which 
he  had  uniformly  made  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar  to  the  unoonsti- 
tutional  measures  of  the  state,  was  inevitably  exposed  to  the 
political  hatred  of  many,  who  would  have  gloried  in  the  ruin  of 
his  reputation  as  in  a  decisive  triumph  over  those  principles  which 
he  had  all  his  life  supported.  He  had  seen  and  experienced  too 
much  of  party  calumny  not  to  apprehend  that  it  would  show  little 
respect  for  a  misfortune  which  could  afford  a  pretext  for  accusa- 
tion ;  and  however  secure  he  might  feel  as  to  the  final  results  o€ 
the  most  merciless  investigation,  he  still  could  not  contemplate 
without  anguish  the  possibility  of  having  to  suffer  the  " humiliation 
of  an  acquittal.^'  But  his  mind  was  soon  relieved  from  all  such 
distressing  anticipations.  He  waited  upon  the  Attorney-General,* 
and  tendered  his  person  and  papers  to  abide  any  inquiry  which  the 
government  might  deem  it  expedient  to  direct  That  officer 
entered  into  his  situation  with  the  most  prompt  and  manly 
sympathy,  and  instead  of  assuming  the  character  of  an  accuser  d 

*  The  right  hononrable  SUndlth  O'Oradjr,  the  present  Chief  Baron  of  the  Xxehcquer  In 
Ireland.— 0.  [SUndish  O'Oradj,  wu  created  Baron  O'Grady  of  Rockbartoa,  and 
TlMount  Oaillamore,  of  Oaher  GnUlamore,  In  the  Coonty  of  Ltmeriek,  In  1881,  vhtii  1m 
knitted  the  Bench.    He  died  in  April,  1840,  aged  U  yean.— X.] 
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the  &ther,  more  generously  displayed  his  zeal  in  interceding  for 
the  child.  At  his  instance  Mr.  Curran  accompanied  him  to  the 
Privy  Coimcil.  Upon  his  first  entrance  there  was  some  indication 
of  the  hostile  spirit  which  he  had  originally  apprehended.  A 
noble  lord,  who  at  that  time  held  the  highest  judicial  situation  in 
Ireland,*  undertook  to  examine  him  upon  the  transaction  which 
had  occasioned  his  attendance.  To  do  this  was  undoubtedly  his 
duty;  but  overstepping  his  duty,  or  at  least  his  prudence,  he 
thought  proper  to  pre&ce  his  intended  questions  by  an  austere 
authoritative  air,  of  which  the  palpable  meaning  was,  that  he 
considered  intimidation  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extracting 
the  truth.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Curran,  and  was  proceeding 
to  cross-examine  his  countenance,  when  (as  is  well  remembered  by 
the  spectators  of  the  scene)  the  swell  of  indignation,  and  the 
glance  of  stem  dignity  and  contempt  which  he  encountered  there, 
gave  his  own  nerves  the  shock  which  he  had  meditated  for 
another's,  and  compelled  him  to  shrink  back  into  his  chair,  silent 
and  disconcerted  at  the  failure  of  his  rash  experiment.  With  this 
single  exception,  Mr.  Curran  was  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy ; 
for  this  he  was  principally  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Attorney-General,  who  finding  that  every  inquiry  and  document 
upon  the  subject  explained  all  the  circumstances  beyond  the 
possibility  of  an  unfavourable  conjecture,  humanely  and  (where  it 
was  necessary)  firmly  interposed  his  authority,  to  save  the  feelings 
of  the  parent  from  any  additional  affliction. 

The  following  are  the  letters  which  it  seems  requisite  to 
introduce.  There  was  a  time  when  the  publication  of  them 
would  have  excited  pain,  but  that  time  is  past  The  only  persons 
to  whom  such  a  proceeding  could  have  given  a  pang,  the  father 
and  the  child,  are  now  beyond  its  reach ;  and  their  survivor,  who 
from  a  sense  of  duty  permits  them  to  see  the  light,  does  so  under 
a  full  persuasion,  that  all  those  who  from  personal  knowledge,  or 

^  Th«  Iftrl  of  Olan,  hlf  oU  uiU(oniflk.— M . 
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from  report,  may  sometimes  recall  their  memories  with  sentiments 
of  tenderness  or  esteem,  will  find  nothing  in  the  contents  of  those 
documents  which  can  provoke  the  intrusion  of  a  harsher  feeling. 

FROM   MR.    ROBERT   EMMETT   TO   JOHN    PHILPOT   CDRRAX,    BSQ. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  my  counsel.*     I  nominated  yon, 
because  not  to  have  done  so  might  have  appeared  remarkftble. 

Had  Mr. been  in  town,  I  did  not  even  wish  to  have  seen 

you ;  but  as  he  was  not,  I  wrote  to  you  to  come  to  me  once.  I 
know  that  I  have  done  you  very  severe  injury,  much  greater  than 
I  can  atone  for  with  my  life  :  that  atonement  I  did  offer  to  make 
before  the  Privy  Council,  by  pleading  guilty,  if  those  documents 
were  suppressed-f  I  offered  more — I  offered,  if  I  was  permitted 
to  consult  some  persons,  and  if  they  would  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation for  saving  the  lives  of  others,  that  I  would  only  require 
for  my  part  of  it  the  suppression  of  those  documents,  and  that  I 
would  abide  the  event  of  my  own  trial.  This  also  was  rejected; 
and  nothing  but  individual  information  (with  the  exception  of 
names)  would  be  taken.    My  intention  was,  not  to  leave  the  sup- 

*  Carran  had  originally  been  named  as  one  of  Emmett's  counsel,  bat  the  delicacy  of  bis 
situation  forbade  his  acting.  He  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and  sabseqaently  said : 
**  I  would  bare  believed  the  word  of  Bmmett  as  soon  as  the  oath  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew."-~M. 

t  His  letters  to  Sarah  Carran.— In  fact,  the  letters  were  not  brought  before  tbe  Ooart, 
on  the  trial,  and,  in  ftUfllment  of  the  compact,  Bmmett  made  no  legal  defence.  UJs 
celebrated  speech  was  afUr  conrictlon,  when  he  was  called  up  to  offer  any  caose  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed.  The  reader  of  Washington  Trying  (the  whole  world),  win 
recollect  that  the  unhappy  loves  of  Emmett  and  Sarah  Curran,  supjj^ed  a  subject  for  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  pathetic  papers  in  "  The  Sketch  Book.'*  'i^ter  Emmett's  ezecn- 
tion,  home  became  changed  to  Sarah  Curran,  and  she  went  to  live  In  the  house  of  Mr. 
Penrose  near  Cork.  There,  Captain  Sturgeon  prevailed  upon  her  to  msrry  him,  which  lAie 
did,  telling  him  that  her  affections  were  in  the  grave.  He  took  her  to  Kcily,  where,  in  a 
few  months,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Captain  Sturgeon,  who  survived  her  several 
years,  was  killed  in  battle,  daring  the  Peninsular  War,— Emmett  wore  a  tress  of  her  hair 
next  his  heart,  when  he  was  executed ;  and,  only  an  hour  before  his  death,  he  bade  her 
farewell  in  this  brief  note,  "  My  love,  Sarah !  it  was  not  thos  that  I  thought  to  have 
requited  your  affection,  I  did  hope  to  be  a  prop  around  which  your  alfections  mi^t  have 
clung  and  which  never  have  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has  snapped  it,  and  they  hare 
fallen  over  a  grave  I"— He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  fearlessly wM. 
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pression  of  those  documents  to  possibility,  but  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  any  one  to  plead  for  me,  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge 
myself. 

^The  circumstances  that  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  I  do  not 
state  in  my  own  justification.  When  I  first  addressed  your 
daughter,  I  expected  that  in  another  week  my  own  fate  would  be 
decided.  I  knew  that  in  case  of  success,  many  others  might  look 
on  me  differently  from  what  they  did  at  that  moment ;  but  I  speak 
with  sincerity,  when  I  say  that  I  never  was  anxious  for  situation 
or  distinction  myself  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  united  to  one  who 
was.  I  spoke  to  your  daughter,  neither  expecting,  nor,  in  fact, 
under  those  circumstances  wishing  that  there  should  be  a  return 
of  attachment ;  but  wishing  to  judge  of  her  dispositions,  to  know 
how  &r  they  might  be  not  unfavourable  or  disengaged,  and  to 
know  what  foundation  I  might  afterwards  have  to  count  on.  I 
received  no  encouragement  whatever.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
no  attachment  for  any  person,  nor  did  she  seem  likely  to  have  any 
that  could  make  her  wish  to  quit  you.  I  staid  away  till  the  time 
had  elapsed  when  I  found  that  the  event  to  which  I  allude  was  to 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  I  returned  by  a  kind  of  infatuation, 
thinking  that  to  myself  only  was  I  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  I 
perceived  no  progress  of  attachment  on  her  part,  nor  anything  in 
her  conduct  to  distinguish  me  from  a  common  acquaintance. 
Afterwards  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  discoveries  were  made, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately ;  and  I 
came  to  make  a  renunciation  of  any  approach  to  friendship  that 
might  have  been  formed.  On  that  very  day  she  herself  spoke  to 
me  to  discontinue  my  visits ;  I  told  her  that  it  was  my  intention, 
and  I  mentioned  the  reason.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  found, 
when  I  was  unfortunate,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  was  affected, 
that  there  was  a  return  of  affection,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  My  own  apprehensions,  also,  I  afterwards  found,  were 
without  cause,  and  I  remained.  There  has  been  much  culpability 
on  my  part  in  all  this,  but  there  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  that 
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misfortune  which  seems  uniformly  to  have  accompanied  me. 
That  I  have  written  to  your  daughter  since  an  unfortunate  erent 
has  taken  place,  was  an  additional  breach  of  propriety,  for  which 
I  have  suffered  well ;  but  I  will  candidly  confess,  that  I  not  only 
do  not  feel  it  to  have  been  of  the  same  extent,  but  that  I  constder 
it  to  have  been  unavoidable  after  what  had  passed ;  for  though  I 
will  not  attempt  to  justify  in  the  smallest  degree  my  former 
conduct,  yet  when  an  attachment  was  once  formed  between  us — 
and  a  sincerer  one  never  did  exist — ^I  feel  that,  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced as  I  then  was,  to  have  left  her  uncertain  of  my  situation 
would  neither  have  weaned  her  affections,  nor  lessened  her 
anxiety;  and  looking  upon  her  as  one,  whom,  if  I  had  lived,  1 
hoped  to  have  had  my  partner  for  life,  I  did  hold  the  removing 
her  anxiety  above  every  other  consideration.  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  affections  of  your  daughter  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  than  the  first  situation  this  country  could  afford  without 
them.  I  know  not  whether  this  will  be  any  extenuation  of  my 
offence — I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  any  extenuation  of  it  to 
know,  that  if  I  had  that  situation  in  my  power  at  this  moment,  I 
would  relinquish  it  to  devote  my  life  to  her  happiness — I  know 
not  whether  success  would  have  blotted  out  the  recollection  of 
what  I  have  done — but  I  know  that  a  man,  with  the  coldness  of 
death  on  him,  need  not  be  made  to  feel  any  other  coldness,  and 
that  he  may  be  spared  any  addition  to  the  misery  he  feels  not  for 
himself  but  for  those  to  whom  he  has  left  nothing  but  sorrow.*^ 

FROM  THE  8AME  TO  RICHARD  CURRAN,  ESQ. 


^  irr  DEAREST  RICHARD. 


"  I  find  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  but  if  it  was  the  last 
moment,  and  that  th»  ]9ower  of  utterance  was  leaving  me,  I  would 


*The  original,  from  whieh  the  aboye  has  been  copied,  ii  not  signed  or  dated.    It  wa 
written  in  the  intcrral  between  Mr.  ttnmctt*s  conviction  and  ezeenttoov— <L 
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thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  generous  ezpree- 
sions  of  affection  and  forgivenefis  to  me.  K  there  was  any  one  in 
the  world  in  whose  breast  my  death  might  be  supposed  not  to  stifle 
every  spark  of  resentment,  it  might  be  you ;  I  have  deeply  injured 
you ;  I  have  injured  the  happiness  of  a  sister  that  you  love,  and 
who  was  formed  to  give  happiness  to  every  one  about  her,  instead 
of  having  her  own  mind  a  pray  to  afiUction.  Oh  I  Richard,  I  have 
no  excuse  to  offer,  but  that  I  meant  the  reverse ;  I  intended  as 
much  happiness  for  Barah  as  the  most  ardent  love  could  have 
given  her.  I  never  did  tell  you  how  much  I  idolised  her :  it  was 
not  with  a  wild  or  unfounded  passion,  but  it  was  an  attachment 
increasing  every  hour,  from  an  admiration  of  the  purity  of  her 
mind^  and  respect  for  her  talents.  I  did  dwell  in  secret  upon  the 
prospect  of  our  union.  I  did  hope  that  success,  while  it  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  our  union,  might  be  the  means  of  confirming  an 
attachment  which  misfortune  had  called  forth.  I  did  not  look  to 
honours  for  myself — praise  I  would  have  asked  from  the  lips  of  no 
man ;  but  I  would  have  wished  to  read  in  the  glow  of  Sarah's 
countenance  that  her  husband  was  respected.  My  love,  Sarah  !  it 
was  not  thus  that  I  thought  to  have  requited  your  affection.  I  did 
hope  to  be  a  prop  round  which  your  affections  might  have  clung, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has 
snapped  it,  and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave.* 

"^  This  is  no  time  for  affliction.  I  have  had  public  motives  to 
sustain  my  mind,  and  I  have  not  suffered  it  to  sink,  but  there  have 
been  moments  in  my  imprisonment  when  my  mind  was  so  sunk 
by  grief  on  her  account,  that  death  would  have  been  a  refuge. 

''  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Richard.     I  am  obliged  to  leave 

off  immediately. 

"  Robert  Emmett." 


•  Id  1847  ft  London  jonrnal  mentioning  th«  death  of  Miis  Carran,  at  Rome,  declared 
that  the  lady  was  **  the  betrothed  of  Robert  Emmett,"  and  the  heroine  of  Moore*B  song 
and  Irving*!  touching  itory.  Thli  wai  an  error.  It  was  Amelia,  Ourran's  eldest  daughter, 
who  thu  died  at  Rome.  Hii  youngest  daughter,  Sarah,  had  passed  away  some  thirty 
years  before. — ^Bf . 
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This  letter  was  written  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Emmett's  execution  *  and  the  firmness  and  regularity  of  the  origi- 
nal hand-writting  contain  a  striking  and  affecting  proof  of  the 
little  influence  which  the  approaching  event  had  over  his  frame. 
The  same  enthusiasm  which  allured  him  to  his  destiny,  enabled 
him  to  support  its  utmost  rigour.  He  met  his  fate  with  unosten- 
tatious fortitude ;  and  although  few  could  ever  think  of  justifying 
his  projects  or  regreting  their  failure,  yet  his  youth,  his  talents, 
the  great  respectability  of  his  connexions,  and  the  evident  delusion 
of  which  he  was  the  victim,  have  excited  more  general  sympathy  for 
his  unfortunate  end,  and  more  forbearance  toward  his  memory,  than 
is  usually  extended  to  the  errors  or  sufferings  of  political  offenders.f 

*  Th«  best  account  of  Emmett't  trial  la  given  by  Dr ."Madden.  He  pleaded  "  Not  gollty,*' 
but  made  no  defence.  Nor,  in  his  speech  after  conviction,  did  he  allnde  to  Blanket. 
O'Grady  was  Attorney-General,  James  McClelland  iras  Solicitor  G«neral,  and  It  waa  hto 
duty  to  speak  to  evidence.  But  Plunket  performed  that  task— and  is  accused  of  bavinK 
vdwUe^red  to  do  it.  Neither  of  the  two  law  officials  had  thonght  it  neeesaaiy  to  apeak 
—so  clear  was  the  case  against  Emmett,  but  Plunket  (as  one  of  his  own  biographers  ad* 
niits)  "  assailed  the  lad  enthusiast,  in  that  form  of  his  deepest  suffering,  lu  a  theme  of 
invective  which  might  well  have  been  spared."  It  would  seem  as  if  Jnunket  wished  to 
show  how  his  own  strong  liberality  had  declined  down  to  the  Gh>vernment  gauge.  In  two 
months  Arom  that  date,  Plunket  was  in  office  as  SolictU>r-Q«neral.— M. 

t  In  Ireland,  the  Bmmett  family  have  invariably  spelled  their  name  with  a  doable  f. 
In  this  country,  they  have  economised,  and  write  Smmet.—ii. 
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CHAPTER    Xyt 

Mr.  Coma**  donMtUc  &flUr»— Forensic  efforts— Appointed  Master  of  ths  Rolls  In  Ireland 
—His  literary  prqjects— Letter  to  Mr.  M'NaUy— Accoant  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  a  letter 
to  Miss  Phllpot— Letter  to  Mr.  Lealifr—Letters  to  Mr.  Iletherington. 

[This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Curran's  domestic  relations,  which  it  was  very  pardonable  in  his 
son,  to  have  avoided  any  mention  of.  His  two  other  biographers, 
Phillips  and  0*Regan,  were  not  in  a  situation  to  be  aflFected  by 
such  delicacy,  and  have  spoken  what  they  knew.    Phillips  says: — 

''There  is  no  doubt  there  were  times  when  he  was  subject  to 
the  most  extreme  despondency;  but  the  origin  of  this  was  visible 
enough,  without  having  recourse  to  any  mysterious  inquiries.  It 
was  the  case  with  him  as  it  is  with  every  person  whose  spirits  are 
apt  to  be  occasionally  excited — the  depression  is  at  intervals  in 
exact  proportion.  Like  a  bow  overstrained,  the  mind  relaxes  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion.  He  was  naturally  extremely  sensi- 
tive—domestic misfortunes  rendered  his  home  unhappy — he  flew 
for  a  kind  of  refuse  into  public  life;  and  the  political  ruin  of  his 
coimtry,  leaving  him  without  an  object  of  private  enjoyment  or  of 
patriotic  hope,  flung  him  upon  his  own  heart-devouring  reflec- 
tions. He  was  at  those  times  a  striking  instance  of  his  own 
remark  upon  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  too  refined  a  sensi- 
bility. 'Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,'  said  he,  'it  is  a  serious 
misfortune  in  life  to  have  a  mind  more  sensitive  or  more  cultivar 
ted  than  common;  it  naturaUy  elevates  its  possessor  into  a  region 
which  he  must  be  doomed  to  find  nearly  uninhabited  P  It  was  a 
deplorable  thing  to  see  him,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  visited  by  this 
constitutional  melancholy.    I  have  not  unfrequently  accompanied 


\ 
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him  in  his  walks  upon  such  occasions,  almost  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night He  had  gardens  attached  to  the  Prioiy,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond;  and  into  these  gardens,  when  so  affected,  no 
matter  at  what  hour,  he  used  to  ramble.  It  was  then  almost 
impossible  to  divert  his  mind  ft'om  themes  of  sadness.  The  gloom 
of  his  own  thoughts  discolored  everything,  and  from  calamity  to 
calamity  he  would  wander  on,  seeing  in  the  future  nothing  for 
hope,  and  in  the  past  nothing  but  disappoiirtment  You  conld 
not  recognize  in  him  the  same  creature  who,  but  an  hour  prece- 
ding, had  'set  the  table  in  a  roar' — ^his  gibes,  his  merriment,  his 
flashes  of  wit,  were  all  extinguished.  He  had  a  favorite  little 
daughter,  who  was  a  sort  of  musical  prodigy.  She  had  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  had  her  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
grove  just  adjoining  this  garden.  A  little  rustic  memorial  was 
raised  over  her,  and  often  and  often  have  I  seen  him,  the  tears 
'chasing  each  other'  down  his  cheeks,  point  to  his  daughter's 
monument,  and  'wish  to  be  with  her,  and  at  rest'  Such,  at 
times,  was  the  man  before  whose  very  look  not  merely  gravity, 
but  sadness  has  often  vanished — who  has  given  birth  to  more 
enjoyment,  and  uttered  more  wit,  than  perhaps  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  any  country — who  had  in  him  materials  for  social 
happiness  such  as  we  can  not  hope  again  to  see  combined  in  any 
one;  and  whose  death  has  cast,  I  fear,  a  permanent  eclipse  upon 
the  festivities  of  his  circle.  Yet  even  these  melancholy  hoxm 
were  not  without  their  moral.  They  proved  the  nothingness  of 
this  world's  gifts — ^the  worse  than  inutility  of  this  world's  attain- 
ments; they  forced  the  mind  into  involuntary  reflection;  they 
showed  a  fellow-creature  enriched  with  the  finest  natural  endow- 
ments, having  acquired  the  most  extensive  reputation,  without  a 
pecuniary  want  or  a  professional  rival,  yet  weighed  down  with  a 
constitutional  depression  that  left  the  poorest  wealthy  and  the 
humblest  happy  in  the  comparison.  Nor  were  they  without  a 
kind  of  mournful  interest:  he  spoke  as  under  such  oircumatanoes 
no  human  being  but  himself  could  have  spoken — ^his  mind 
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V6iy  straogelj  constituted;  such  an  odd  medley  of  the  romantic 
and  the  humorous;  now  soaring  into  regions  of  light  and  sublim- 
ity for  illustrationa,  and  now  burrowing  under  ground  for  such 
ludicrous  and  whimsical  examples;  drawing  the  most  strange 
inferences  from  causes  so  remote,  and  accompanied  at  times  with 
gestures  so  comic,  that  the  smile  and  the  tear  often  irresistibly  met 
during  the  recital.  Perhaps,  after  one  of  those  scenes  of  misery, 
when  he  had  walked  himself  tired  and  wept  himself  tearless,  he  would 
again  return  into  the  house,  where  the  picture  of  some  friend,  or 
the  contingency  of  some  accident,  recalling  an  early  or  festive 
association  would  hurry  him  into  the  very  extreme  of  cheerful- 
ness! His  spirits  rose — his  wit  returned — the  jest,  and  the  tale, 
and  the  anecdote  pushed  each  other  aside  in  an  almost  endless 
variety,  and  day  dawned  upon  him^  the  happiest,  the  pleasantest, 
and  the  most  fascinating  of  companions.  The  friends  whom  he 
admitted  to  intimacy  may  perhaps  recognize  him,  even  in  this 
hurried  sketch,  as  he  has  often  appeared  to  them  in  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Priory;  but,  alas!  the  look  all  eloquent — the  eye  of 
fire — ^the  tongue  of  harmony,  the  exquisite  address  that  gave  a 
charm  to  everything,  and  spell-bound  those  who  heard  him,  are 
gwie  for  ever!" 

The  domestic  misfortunes  which  rendered  his  home  unhappy, 
are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Regan ; — 

^Mr.  Curran  had  been  married  very  early  to  a  Miss  Greagh,  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  with  whom  for  many  years  he  lived  very 
happily.  She  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  esteemed  family,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket.  His  union  with  this  lady  was 
founded  on  affection ;  her  fortune,  though  small,  yet  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  career  of  study  and  ambition,  and  took  off  many 
difGicultiee  to  which  his  youtii  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 
He  built  on  a  glen  in  his  native  country  a  tasty  and  rather  an 
handsome  cottage,  which  he  called  the  Priory.    This  became  the 
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residence  of  his.&milj,  and  tlie  occasional  resort  of  manj  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time  and  of  his  countiy,  while  his  yet  limited 
fortune  did  not  permit  a  suitable  residence  in  the  capital.  From 
this  connection  commenced  under  the  happiest  auspices  of  mutual 
affection,  afterwards  sprang  the  sorest  tortures  of  his  life :  it  was 
here  began  the  tempest  to  his  souL  He  had  many  children  by 
this  marriage ;  and  so  unhappy  became  his  mind  by  the  dishonour 
which  afterwards  ensued,  that  it  rent  asunder  the  finest  charities 
of  the  heart ;  and  for  ever  afterwards  were  broken  up  those  great 
ties  and  ligaments,  by  which  nature  binds  the  savage  and  the  sage 
in  delicious  bondage  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  protecting  con- 
trivance. Yet,  by  permitting  his  mind  to  dwell  too  ardently  o& 
this  domestic  and  deplorable  calamity,  he  appears  to  have  suffered 
under  its  influence,  and  to  have  permitted  his  own  peace  to  be 
poisoned.  These  matters  had  a  powerful  re-action  on  his  own 
happiness ;  and,  thus  swung  from  his  moorings,  he  seemed  never 
after  to  have  had  any  safe  anchorage  to  ride  upon.  It  is  true  his 
vivacity,  though  impaired,  was  not  extinguished ;  it  burst  torth 
like  gleams  of  light,  and  vanished ;  its  fiery  track  left  a  buraing 
ember  after  it  The  moral  aliment  by  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  nourished  was  gone,  or,  if  it  remained,  it  did  so  remain,  but 
to  sour  upon  his  stomach ;  and  to  thjs  morbid  state  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  succeeded  a  distracting  and  a  malady  of  soul, 
for  which  society  gave  but  the  peace  of  its  presence.  Such  wju 
the  distress,  so  deep  and  so  afflicting,  that  with  all  the  elasticity 
of  his  temperament,  it  took  him  years  to  consent  to  be  concerned 
in  actions  of  that  nature  which  unbound  his  own  wounds ;  and,  in 
his  own  words,  *  let  in  the  brine  of  the  salt  sea  through  the  chinks 
of  a  vessel,  not  yet  sufiiciendy  staunched  or  seasoned  to  keep  it 
out'  At  length,  however,  he  conquered  those  sensations;  and 
we  find  him  the  advocate  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Massy,  against  the  Marquis  of  Headford,  tried  at  Ennis,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  July  1804,  where  damages  were  laid  at  iS4Qf000 
and  £lOfiOO  were  recovered, — a  tribute  to  eloquence ;  but 
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can  money  heal  a  wounded  spirit  f  This  he  spoke  of  as  a  gigan- 
tic Tictoiy  over  his  own  feelings;  and,  in  this  trial,  the  philosopher 
mi^t  hare  traced  the  history  of  human  suffering  amidst  the  most 
glowing  eloquence ;  he  could  have  deduced  what  might  have  sup- 
plied the  moral  chair  with  maxims  and  illustrations,  fresh  from 
the  mint  of  nature,  by  perceiving  the  agonies  of  two  sufferers 
identified  in  the  client  and  in  the  advocate.  Here  he  had  nothing 
to  dramatize,  nothing  unreal.  He  had  but  to  spread  upon  the 
canvas  the  picture  of  woe  familiar  to  his  own  sufferings :  he  did 
so ;  and  if  the  reporter  (the  editor  of  this  collection)  were  faithful, 
or  fortunate  to  preserve  the  genuine  features  of  the  figure,  such 
might  have  been  placed  among  the  works  of  the  first  masters :  but 
to  those  who  heard  him,  and  felt  the  effect  of  his  overwhelming 
eloquence,  to  such  it  was  as  electric,  and  as  affecting  a  piece  of 
pathos,  as  ever  yet  was  addressed  to  human  feelings :  it  bore  down 
every  thing  before  it ;  and  he  who  wrote  was  often  suspended  in 
his  labours ;  and  those  who  heard  it  were  entranced  and  amazed. 
Mr.  Curran  was  much  flattered  on  hearing  that  it  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  our  gracious  Queen*  on  the  reading  of  itf    But^  had 

*  Charlotte ;  wife  of  Qtorgt  m.— If. 

t  Mr.  Phillipt  states  that  a  few  years  after  this  speech  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Ottiran 
was  introduced,  through  the  jocolarlty  of  a  oommon  flrleod,  to  the  noble  defendant,  in 
St.  James's  Street.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  snppoee,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  he  declined  aU 
adrocacy  in  actions  of  criminal  conversation  from  the  period  of  his  own  domestic  oalamilj 
down  to  that  of  the  trial  for  Lord  Headford.  The  fkct  is,  in  the  Tery  year  preceding,  he 
obtained  one  thonsand  pounds  damages  in  the  case  of  Pentland  against  Clarke.  This 
case  is  not  reported  in  the  printed  Tolnme,  bat  it  was  tried  before  Lord  Avonmore,  the 
Tery  same  Judge  who  presided  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Curran'tf  own  action.  The  chief  argu- 
ment against  him  on  that  lamentable  occasion  was  bis  alleged  Inconstancy;  and  there  Is 
a  most  carious  passage  in  the  speech  before  me,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  aallelpate 
Uiat  ground  of  defense,  and  leaves  his  own  opinions  on  a  subject  on  which,  whether 
Justly  or  niUttstly,  he  was  sopposed  to  be  so  much  Interested.  This  speech  is  very  Mttto 
known.— >*  Tiiere  is  a  species  of  defense,  which  perhaps  the  gentlemen  en  the  other  side 
may  attempt  to  set  up— I  mean  that  of  recrimination;  and  I  hare  been  led  to  think  that 
acts  of  this  kind  proved  against  the  hosband  ought  not  to  prevent  kim  from  recovering 
damages  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife ;  for  the  consequence  arising  from  Ulielt  oonaec- 
tions  Is  widely  different  with  respect  to  the  husband  and  the  wife:  casoal  revelry  and 
hnmorality  in  the  husband  Is  not  rappoeed  to  oast  an 'indelible  disgrace  opon  the  wlfe^ 
and  can  not  defrand  the  children  of  their  property,  by  intredoebif  a  sporioos  oAprtar 
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she  heard  it  delivered,  the  native  notes  of  Kotzebue  would  have 
been,  in  comparison,  but  mock  heroic.  Not  quite  apprised  how 
Queens  feel  upon  these  occasions,  certain  it  is,  that  her  humble 
subjects,  the  Ennis  ladies,  enjoyed  it  in  transports,  and  his  name 
resounded  through  the  rocks  and  groves  of  Edenvale. 

*'In  the  action  for  criminal  conversation,  brought  by  Mr. 
Curran  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandys,  (not  Sandes),  Lord  Clare 
was  supposed  not  to  be  an  indifferent  spectator.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Saurin's  talents  were  first  drawn  forth  in  a  statement 
for  defendant,  at  once  solid,  luminous,  and  vehement  Lord 
Avonmore,  the  early  patron  and  friend  of  Mr.  Curran,  tried  the 
case ;  and,  in  its  progress,  many  interesting  and  affecting  scenes 
took  place ;  the  private  feelings  of  the  man,  his  known  partiality 
for  the  plaintiff,  though  occasionally  interrupted  by  some  small 
jealousies,  the  pity  for  his  sufferings,  frequently  burst  forth  in 
some  of  the  finest  touches  ever  witnessed ;  but  the  sense  of  justice, 
the  pride  and  purity  of  his  mighty  mind,  quickly  deposed  the 
brief  authority  of  the  most  generous  feelings;  and  the  judge, 
resuming  his  great  functions,  shook  off  the  dew-drops  fix)m  the 
lion's  mane.  By  the  sovereignty  of  that  character  it  was,  that 
the  judge  alone  presided.  On  his  trial,  as  well  of  men  as  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Plunket,  (to  whom  Lord  Avonmore  had  been  a  friend, 
and  whose  infancy  had  been  protected  since  the  loss  of  his  father 
by  that  excellent  nobleman,  was  employed  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sandys.  Amidst  the  clashing  of  opposite  arguments,  and  many 
animated  contentions  with  Lord  Avonmore  sustained  for  a  long 
time  in  undecided  conflicts,  Mr.  Plunket  rallied  with  fresh  forces, 

lo  which  Uie  inlldeli^  of  ttie  wife  nifty  lead.  Srrors  of  this  kind  in  the  hosbAod  nay  not 
arise  from  an  actual  tarpituda  of  heart ;  he  may  have  committed  errors  of  this  Idad, 
and  yet  be  a  good  father;  he  may  be  a  good  citisen,  he  may  b*  a  good  husband,  aoi* 
withstanding  he  may  not  be  entirely  withoat  blemish.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  constant 
scene  of  riot  and  exoesslTS  debanohery,  bat  of  acts  which,  thoogh  they  are  to  be  cen* 
demned,  it  is  possible  to  atone  for  by  snbwqoent  good  conduct  Could  the  HI  condoeC 
•f  the  husband  entail  npon  the  wife  the  character  of  a  prostitute  f  No.  Buitiaeoensa* 
qoeacw  Msolting  ffom  the  oondact  of  tba  wife  are  of  a  rery  diflbrent  natare  fndaad.'*— IL 
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and  drew  upon  those  great  stores,  with  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  him :  sometimes  playing  oflF  the  light  artillery  of 
that  wit,  which  his  pride  so  chastens,  that  it  lies  back  like  that 
recondite  matter  in  animal  nature  which  is  produced  for  susten- 
ance, but  upon  great  and  important  occasions ;  sometimes  riding 
on  the  wiry  edge  of  irony,  his  own  appropriate  figure ;  and  which 
nor  Swift  nor  Lucian  ever  possessed  in  a  richer  vein.  In  the 
indulgence  of  some  of  those  sallies  thrown  oflf  in  the  impetuosity 
of  feeling,  the  ardent  sensibility  of  the  patron,  the  friend  and  the 
judge,  kindled,  and  rapidly  rising  into  one  of  those  impassioned 
blazes,  to  which  his  great  nature  was  subject,  he  burst  forth  into 
this  short  exclamation,  et  tu  fill — wnd  thou  also,  my  son.  The 
eflfect  was  overpowering  on  Mr.  Plunket ;  the  sense  of  gratitude , 
the  reverence  for  the  venerable  judge  ;  the  obligations  imposed  on 
him  by  the  duty  he  owed  his  client,  and  other  emotions  of  a 
nobler  kind,  became,  by  their  varied  combinations,  irresistible; 
while  he,  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuosity  of  mingled,  yet  contra- 
dictory forces,  muffling  his  face  in  his  mantle,  sunk  down,  and  was 
dissolved  in  tears — tears  more  creditable  to  him,  than  all  that 
eloquence,  less  popular  than  argumentative,  of  which  he  of  most 
men,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters. 

**  Mr.  Curran  obtained  a  verdict,  and  damages,  which  the  defen- 
dant was  never  afterwards  called  upon  to  pay ;  he  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  after ;  whilst  the  unhappy  woman,  sustained  by  the 
bounty  of  the  afflicted  husband,  made  the  best  atonement  by  a 
conduct  ever  after  without  reproach  or  censure.  This  event  dis- 
coloured the  stream  of  his  future  life ;  and,  from  the  change  in  his 
domestic  habits,  furnished  many  topics  for  unkind  observation. 
It  is  certain  he  did  not  refuse  to  her  the  consolation  of  a  requested 
interview,  when  she  lay  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and,  as  she  thought, 
of  death.  If  he  did  not  totally  forget  the  injuries  he  had  suffered, 
he  generously  consented  to  see  her,  which  she  sought  as  a  con* 
solation,  and  which  to  him  was  the  severest  trial.  This  occurred 
In  London  some  years  after  the  aedon :  but  a  xnessage,  aanouno- 
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ing  the  oertainty  of  her  reoorerj,  made  this  melaacholj  visit 
mmecessarj."] 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  *  [1806]  the  political  party  with 
whom  Mr.  Curnm  had  so  long  been  acting  having  come  into  office, 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland^  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  f     With  this  appointment  he  was  dissatisfied 

«  In  the  InterTftl  between  1806  and  the  period  of  hb  eleratton  to  tlie  bench  (1806)  Mr. 
Onrran  fkrther  dlstlngotohed  himself  at  the  bar  in  the  prosecatlon  of  Ensign  John 
Oaetley,  for  conspiracj  to  murder  the  Rer.  Vf.  I^edirlch,  a  Roman  CaihoUc  Clergyman, 
(Feb.  1804,)  and  obtained  a  conrlotion  for  aieaolt;  In  the  ease  of  Massej  against  tbm 
Marqals  of  Headfort  (Jnlj  1804)  and  In  the  ease  of  Mr.  Jostiee  Johnson  (Febmarj,  1806l) 
His  speeches  upon  those  occasions  are  among  his  most  vigorons  efforts ;  but  ample  sped* 
mens  of  his  forensic  eloquence  having  been  already  Introduced,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  published  collection.— G.  [It  was  in  his  speech,  made  on  Feb.  4, 1805,  for  Jodgo  John- 
son,  that  Ourran  introduced  the  well-known,  and  alreadj-quoted,  euloglum  on  Lord  Atob- 
more,  with  a  touching  allusion  to  their  former  friendship.] 

t  Upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  bar  conrened  a  meeting,  and  TOted  the  foUowtng  address 
to  Mr.  Cnrran : — 

**8m— In  your  recent  appointment  to  a  high  and  dignified  situation,  the  first  pride  of 
the  Irish  bar  feels  Itself  gratified,  that  independent  spirit,  preeminent  talents,  and  inflexl* 
ble  Integrity  hare  recommended  their  possessor  to  the  royal  faTour,  and  procured  Us  ad* 
raneement  to  the  bench  of  justice. 

"  Tes,  Sir,  we  trust  that  the  lustre  which  shone  upon  your  distinguished  progress  as  aft 
advocate  will  beam  with  a  milder  but  more  usetal  Influence  flrom  the  bench ;  and  tlM  vn- 
blased,  Impartial,  and  upright  Judge  will  be  found  in  the  person  who  exalted  tbe  efaane- 
ter  of  the  Irish  bar,  by  his  eloquence,  and  uniformly  supported  the  rights  and  privOigei 
of  an  honourable  profession." 


**  OflnLBm— I  thank  yon  ftrom  my  heart  for  this  proof  of  your  confidence  and  aAe- 
tlon.  The  approving  opinion  of  so  enlightened  and  Independent  a  body  as  the  Irish  bar 
would  be  a  most  valuable  reward  of  merit  mnch  superior  to  mine,  which  I  am  coasctoas 
has  gone  little  beyond  a  disposition,  but  I  trust  an  honest  and  ardent  diq>08iti<m,  so  te 
act  in  my  public  and  professional  characters,  as  not  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  tfas 
name  of  an  Irishman  of  that  disposition.  I  receive  your  kind  commendatfoo  wlA  prtdo. 
I  feel  that  probity  of  intention  is  aU  that  ire  can  be  responsible  for. 

**  I  am  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  fiattering  attestation  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  oo 
my  endeavours  to  support  the  privileges  of  our  profession.  They  are  vitally  and  Insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  oonstitutlonal  liberty  and  the  effsctaal  ad»lalstra- 
tlon  of  Justice.  The  more  active  part  which  I  may  have  taken  In  the  defence  of  theia 
privileges  I  bequeath  to  you ;  but  be  assured  that  I  bring  with  me  the  most  perfbct  oemvlo- 
tlon,  that  In  continuing  to  maibtain  them,  I  shall  co-operate  with  yon  In  tha  dlselMii*  of 
•M«f  the  nott  Important  daties  that  ean  bind  as  to  oor  ooontvy.'* 
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at  the  time,  and  he  never  became  entirelj  leoonoiled  to  it  It 
imposed  upon  his  mind  a  necessity  of  unaccustomed  labour  and 
unaccustomed  restraint,  to  which  opposite  habits  of  so  many  years 
did  not  allow  him  easily  to  submit. 

[O'Reagan  says:  ^'The  truth  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Curran's 
practice  was  not  so  much  in  the  courts  of  equity.  This  has  been 
partly  accounted  for  already ;  the  minuter  details  of  practice  he  was 
not  well  acquainted  with,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  he  was 
appointed  to  that  ofiSce,  the  character  of  the  mind  had  acquired  a 
stiff  and  unbending  rigour  unfit  for  pursuits  which  to  him  were  ever 
uncongenial.  Forms  were  not  habitual  to  his  taste,  or  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind ;  its  aspirations  were  lofUer.  Of  forms  he  once 
observed  that  they  were  bullet  moulds :  if  once,  said  he,  you  have 
them,  you  may  cast  on  ad  infinitum.  He  should  have  condescended 
to  them,  however,  and  because  he  did  not  do  so,  and  because  his 
mind  was  accustomed  to  the  common,  criminal,  and  constitutional 
codes,  he  was  not  in  his  proper  element  in  the  Rolls.  He  unwill- 
ingly yielded  to  be  placed  there.] 

Whatever  might  be  its  dignity  or  emolument,  it  had  no  political 
consequence ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  who  had  acted  such  a  part  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  it  seemed  rather  like  a  compensation 
for  former  services,  than  as  a  means  of.  taking  that  honourable 
share  to  which  he  felt  himself  entitled,  in  an  administration  that 
promised  such  benefits  to  Ireland.  These  sentiments  of  disgust, 
in  which  he  perhaps  indulged  to  an  unreasonable  excess,  disturbed 
the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsided  between  him  and  the 
late  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  whom  Mr.  Curran  considered  as  having, 
by  his  acquiescence  in  his  appointment  to  the  Rolls,  attended  to 
his  nominal  interests  at  the  expense  of  his  feelings  and  his  repu- 
tation. In  this  opinion,  however  encouraged  by  some  subsequent 
dreumstances,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Curran  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  no  such  in- 
tentional sacrifice  of  his  friend.  He  imagined  that  he  was  observ- 
ing, with  the  strictest  honour,  the  spirit  of  every  former  engage- 
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ment,  although  it  cannot  be  too  much  lamented  that  he  ahould 
have  withheld  all  explanation  on  the  subject,  until  a  mutual  aliena- 
tion had  taken  place,  which  no  explanation  could  recalL  The 
impression  was  never  removed  from  Mr.  Currants  mind,  that  he 
had,  upon  this  occasion,  been  unkindly  treated  ;  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe,  that  his  resentment  was  softened  and  finally  subdued 
by  the  recollection  of  his  former  regard  and  respect  He  visited 
Mr.  Ponsonby  in  his  last  illness,  and  after  his  lamented  death 
took  every  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  his  virtues,  and  attesting 
the  claims,  which  the  long  and  disinterested  services  of  himself 
and  his  family  had  given  their  name  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country. 

[Mr.  Curran  felt  himself  driven  into  the  publication  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Grattan,  in  which  he  shewed  that  he  had  full  grounds  for 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  party,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  had  treated  him.  Passages  of 
this  letter,  explaining  his  position,  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place 
here — particularly  as  the  document  itself  had  a  limited  circulation 
at  first,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print.   Mr.  Curran  says: 

**  You  will  remember  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1779;  and  the 
necessity  under  which  we  found  ourselves,  forming  some  bond  of 
honourable  connexion,  by  which  the  co-operation  of  even  a  small 
number  might  be  secured^  in  making  some  effort  to  stem  that  tor- 
rent, which  was  canying  every  thing  before  iL  For  that  purpose 
our  little  party  was  formed ; — ^it  consisted  of  yourself  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  (that  excellent  Irishman)  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby,  Mr. 
B.  Daly,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Forbes,  myself,  and  some  veiy  few 
others.  It  may  not  be  for  us  to  pronounce  encomiums  upon  it,  but 
we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  had  it  been  as  successful  as  it  was 
honest,  we  might  now  look  back  to  it  with  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. The  reason  of  my  adverting  to '  it  is,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  party,  and  in  its  presence,  it  was  agreed  between 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  me,  that  if  any  circumstances  should  arise 
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under  which  it  might  be  honourably  open  to  U8  to  accept  office, 
it  should  be  on  the  terms  of  his  taking  the  first,  and  my  taking 
the  second  place  in  the  course  of  professional  advancement  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  compact,  which  was  always  publicly  known,  and 
adopted  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  was  then 
nominated  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  General.  The  completion  of 
that  arrangement  was  prevented  by  the  change  of  the  Irish  Admin- 
istration ;  the  compact  itself  continued  with  increased  force,  (if 
"by  the  continued  fidelity  of  observance,  compact  can  be  susceptible 
of  accessional  obligation)  till  the  late  change  in  1806;  it  was  again 
acted  upon  by  the  parties  to  it.  On  that  occasion  I  was  the  only 
interested  member  of  that  party  that  remained  in  Ireland.  I  did 
not  write  to  any  of  my  friends  then  in  London ;  not  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby; not  even  to  you.  I  knew  your  zeal  for  my  interest;  I  knew 
the  ^eudship  and  purity  of  Lord  Ponsonby — I  was  sensible  of  the 
warm  protection  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  which  I  had  no  claim,  save  what 
might  be  suggested  to  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  like  his,  by  my 
conduct  as  a  public  man;  I  knew  also,  the  protection  my  interests 
would  have  found  in  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  or  Lord  Howick,  had 
such  protection  been  necessary.  I  felt  no  solicitude  for  myself;  I 
remained  at  home ;  the  event  justified  my  confidence;  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby accepted  the  Seals ;  a  proof,  of  itself,  that  I  must  have  been 
appointed  to  the  next  attainable  situation.  The  next  situation  could 
be  no  other  than  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  power  of  the  new  Administration  to  vacate ;  from  its 
official  rank  in  the  Government  it  was  the  natural  passage  to  that 
place  on  the  King^s  Bench,  to  which,  as  next  in  professional 
advancement,  I  had  a  right  to  succeed.  But  on  this  fact  I  was 
not  left  to  conjecture.  I  was  apprised  by  letter  from  you,  and  also 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  that  my  interests  had  been  taken  care  of ;  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby  communicated  the  same  to  a  relation  of  mine,  then 
in  London ;  directing  him  to  inform  me  that  my  place  as  Attor- 
ney-General was  fixed,  and  that  my  coming  over  would  be  but 
unnecessary  trouble." 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  sent  over  as  Viceroy  to  Ireland,  and 
on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  appointment  as  Chancellor,  he  assured  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  tliat  every  thing  would  be  done  for  him  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  instead  of  getting  the  appointment  of  Irish  Attorney-General, 
(the  stepping  stone  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  for  which,  as  a  com- 
mon lawyer,  he  was  well  qualified,  Mr.  Curran  found  that  Mr. 
Plunket  was  to  be  continued  in  that  office.  After  some  delay,  he 
saw  the  Viceroy,  who  told  him  that  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls 
was  reserved  for  him.  What  follows  can  best  be  related  in  Mr. 
Curran's  own  words : 

**  You  may  easily  judge  of  my  feelings  on  this  communication ; 
but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  I 
had  no  shadow  of  claim  upon  his  Grace ;  he  was  not  the  person 
to  whom  I  could  complain,  that  I  was  humbled  or  ill-treated ;  I 
barely  said  that  ^  that  I  was  grateful  to  his  Grace  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  conmiunication ;"  and  retired  with  an  almost  decided  pur- 
pose to  decline  the  appointment  This  substitution  I  considered  a 
direct  departure  from  the  compact  with  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and 
accompanied  by  the  aggravation  of  withholding  that  consultation 
and  explanation,  without  which,  and  without  my  own  express 
consent,  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  disposed  of  As  to  the  place 
itself,  it  was  the  last  I  should  have  chosen ;  it  imposed  upon  me  a 
change  of  all  my  habits  of  life ;  it  forced  my  mind  to  a  new 
course  of  thinking,  and  into  new  modes  of  labour,  and  that, 
increased  labour ;  it  removed  me  from  that  intellectual  exercise 
which  custom  and  temper  had  rendered  easy  and  pleasant;  it 
excluded  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  honest  gratification  of  an 
official  share  in  an  administration  which  I  then  thought  would 
have  consisted  principally,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  tried  fnends  of 
Ireland.  When  the  party  with  which  I  had  acted  so  fairly,  had, 
after  so  long  a  proscription,  come  at  last  to  their  natural  place,  / 
did  not  expect  to  have  been  stuck  into  a  window,  a  spectator  of  the 
procession.    From  the  station,  which  I  then  held  at  the  Bar,  to 
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accept  the  neutralized  situation  of  the  Rolls,  appeared  to  mo  a 
descent,  and  not  an  elevation : — ^It  had  no  allurement  of  wealth, 
for  diminished  as  my  income  had  been  by  the  most  remorseless 
persecution  for  years,  by  which  I  was  made  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  not  being  an  alien  to  my  country,  by  treachery,  or  by  birth,  it 
was  still  abundant  when  compared  with  my  occasions,  and  was 
likely  to  continue  so,  long  as  the  occasions  should  last. 

"To  this  intended  refusal,  however,  my  friends  in  Ireland 
thought  there  were  strong  objections;  they  thought  it  would  look 
like  an  accusation  of  the  party  at  large,  to  the  great  majority  of 
whom  I  had  reason  to  be  more  attached  than  ever — they  urged 
other  inducements  unnecessary  to  detail — and  which  I  thought 
worthy  my  attention.  There  remained  a  still  superior  motive  to 
decide  me :  to  have  yielded  to  resentment,  or  disgust,  and  refused 
the  offered  situation,  might  be  to  carry  disturbance  and  irritation 
to  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend ;  I  knew  the  untemporising  nature  of 
Lord  Ponsonby,  where  he  thought  his  honour  concerned,  and 
I  saw  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  administration  for 
Ireland,  as  fiir  as  it  depended  upon  him,  might  be  dissolved,  if  he 
thought  me  ilUtreated ;  I  had  a  similar  apprehension  from  the 
part  you  yourself  would  pursue  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  I 
could  not  but  see,  that  if  you  and  Lord  Ponsonby  were  to  with- 
draw your  support  from  the  Irish  Administration,  that  unhappy 
country  could  have  little  to  hope  from  any  new  order  of  things. 
I  resolved  therefore  to  submit,  and  to  do  so  with  an  appearance 
of  as  much  good  humour  as  I  could  affect" 

He  submitted,  therefore,  rather  than  break  up  his  "  party.'*  He 
saw  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  informed  him  that  Sir  Michael  Smitli, 
(then  Master  of  the  Rolls)  should  be  "  treated  with  on  the  subject 
of  his  resignation,"  and  Mr.  Curran  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
that  instead  of  coming  into  the  stipulated  situation  "  by  an  undis- 
puted claim  of  riffht  (?)  and  without  the  burthen  of  one  shilling 
expense  to  the  country,"  he  was  flung  upon  the  precarious  chance 

16* 
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of  a  place,  which  if  achieved  at  all  could  be  obtained  only  by  a 
charge  on  the  public,  and  rendered  additionally  disgusting  to  him- 
self by  the  appearance  of  a  job.     He  says : 

"At  last,  after  delays  perhaps  not  easy  to  be  avoided,  but 
certainly  affording  ample  time  for  the  triumph  of  my  enemies,  and 
the  vexation  of  my  friends,  both  of  whom  looked  upon  me  as 
insulted  and  abandoned,  that  treaty  took  place,  without  any 
participation  of  mine,  and  without  the  remotest  hint  that  it  could 
involve  any  stipulation  and  guarantee  on  my  part.  I  was  inibrmed 
by  Mr.  Q.  Pousonby  that  the  arrangement  was  completed :  That 
Sir  Michael  was  to  resign  on  the  terms  of  receiving  the  retiring 
salary ;  and  also,  upon  the  promise  by  the  government,  that  bis 
deputy  Mr  Eidgeway,  should  get  a  place  of  600/.  per  annum,  if  such. 
place  should  become  vacant  before  the  25th  of  March  ensuing, 
until  which  time  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the  pension  list ; 
and  if  no  such  vacancy  should  occur  before  that  day,  he  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  pension  establishment  for  500/.  a  year,  for 
his  life,  and  that  a  provision  by  pension,  to  the  amount  altogether 
of  300/.  a  year,  was  also  to  be  made  for  three  inferior  officers  of 
Sir  Michael's  Court. 

"  Had  any  idea  of  any  stipulation  whatever  on  my  part  been 
suggested,  feeling  as  I  did,  I  could  not  have  borne  it — for,  see  how 
it  would  have  stood :  on  my  part^  it  would  have  been  a  direct 
purchase  of  a  judical  office.  The  purchase  could  not  be  made 
good  out  of  its  own  income,  which  could  last  only  to  my  death  or 
resignation  :  for  these  annuities  were  for  the  lives  of  four  other 
persons,  and  worth  at  least  8000/. ;  with  these  8000/.  therefore,  I 
was  eventually  to  charge  my  private  fortune ;  for  this  sum  I  was 
to  buy  the  disappointment  of  an  expectation,  which  I  thought 
certain,  and  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

"But  if  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  matter  of  purify, 
another  question  remained :  Was  this  change  between  my  pro- 
fessional and  judicial  situation  so  to  be  obtained,  worth  the  sum  of 
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8000/. !  There  would  have  been,  therefore,  two  preyious  questions 
to  decide,  a  question  of  crime,  and  a  question  of  prudence :  if  I 
had  consulted  a  moralist  upon  the  one  and  a  Jew  upon  the  other, 
what  would  have  been  the  answer  ?  I  would  not  therefore  have 
submitted  for  a  moment,  I  would  have  snapped  the  thread  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  splice  it,  and  have 
felt  pleasure  in  being  restored  to  my  liberty." 

Five  months  elapsed  before  Sir  Michael  Smith  resigned  the 
Rolls.  Mr.  Curran  was  then  appointed.  Time  passed  on.  No 
place  was  given,  as  promised,  to  Mr.  Ridgeway.  The  Ministry 
fell  to  pieces,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  finally  broke  up  in 
April  1807.  No  pensions  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  and 
the  three  other  oflBcei-s  of  Sir  Michael  Smith's  court,  and  it  was 
then  endeavored  to  throw  upon  Mr.  Curran  the  liabilities  of  the 
non-performance  of  a  promise  to  Sir  Michael  Smith,  actually 
made  without  his  consent,  or  even  knowledge.  He  refused  to 
allow  his  salary  as  judge  to  be  burthened  with  the  payment  of 
800/.  a  year  for  life  to  the  deputy,  trainbearer,  tipstaff  and  crier 
of  his  predecessor.    He  adds : 

*^  I  some  time  after,  heard  that  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  had  made  a 
grant  of  800/.  per  annum  to  Mr.  Ridgeway,  and  those  three 
inferior  officers,  and  this  act  has  been  represented  to  the  public  aa 
occasioned  by  want  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  my  bene£EU»- 
tor,  and  of  personal  honor  as  a  member  of  the  party ;  as  to  the 
first  part  of  the  charge,  you  well  know  how  unfounded  it  is ;  thank 
God,  I  have  had  many  friends ;  I  am  now  addressing  the  most 
valued  of  them ;  but,  in  the  sense  intended,  I  never  had  a  benefac- 
tor :  If  I  had  entertained  any  views  of  ambition,  I  could  hare 
been  lifted  only  by  a  stronger  wing  than  my  own ;  but  my  journey 
haa  been  on  the  ground,  and  performed  on  foot,  and  I  was  able  to 
walk  without  the  crutches  of  patronage.  As  tp  the  allegation  of 
zny  breach  pf  just  pr  honorably  engagement,  the  &ct  of  aucb 
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engagement  must  have  been  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Dtike  of 
Bedford,  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonbj,  and  of  Sir  Michael  Smith ;  and  I 
aver  that  I  never  was  required  to  take  any  part  in  guaranteeing 
to  Sir  Michael  Smith  that  agreement  of  government,  or  of  being 
liable  to  him  in  any  event  for  the  performance ;  and  that  I  never 
did,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  any  promise  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  I  know  not  of  any  act  whatsoever,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  after  the  maturest  consideration,  can  warrant  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  against  me.  Of  these  allegationS| 
I  now  feel  it  necessary  to  take  some  farther  notice :  I  well  knew 
how  incapable  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  must  be  of  making  them ;  if  he 
had  heard  them,  he  had  too  much  honour  to  repel  them  with 
indignation  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  advert 
to  them.  It  is  said,  the  substitution,  of  which  I  complained,  was 
for  my  benefit :  I  answer,  first,  that  it  was  a  question  upon  which 
I  alone  was  competent  to  decide ;  a  question  for  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman ;  not  the  calculation  of  a  notary  public.  Had  it  been 
referred  to  me,  as  I  think  it  ought,  I  should  have  seen,  as  the 
public  did  see,  and  did  say,  that  it  went  to  sink  me,  by  excluding 
me  from  all  political  confidence.  Between  such  discredit  and 
pecuniary  compensation,  no  honorable  mind  could  balance.  Bat 
the  assertion  itself  is  untrue  in  fact  The  place  which  I  hold  was 
as  inferior  to  that  of  Attorney-General,  in  point  of  pecuniaiy 
emolument,  as  of  political  consequence.  The  professional  and 
official  income  I  should  have  derived  from  the  latter,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  double  the  amount  of  what  I  now  enjoy.  I 
should  have  made  no  deduction  for  any  precariousness  of  tenure, 
for  never  was  there  an  administration  less  likely  to  be  changed. 
That  income,  therefore,  I  should  have  counted  upon  as  certain, 
till  I  passed  to  the  chief  seat  on  the  King's  Bench;  a  situation  of 
equal  certainty  with  that  of  the  Rolls ;  of  &r  more  dignity ;  <^  I 
believe  twice  the  annual  value;  far  more  congenial  with  my 
habits  and  temper ;  which  I  should  have  filled  with,  perhi^  more 
lldyantage  to  the  public ;  certainly,  with  much  greater  to  myself 
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And  to  that  place,  the  office  of  Attorney-General  would  have  led 
by  the  course  of  ordinary  usage.  And  to  that  place  it  must  have 
led  me,  because  in  no  other  way  could  the  compact  have  been 
finally  fulfilled.  I  say,  then,  it  was  not  for  my  benefit ;  and  I  say 
further,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  himself;  as, 
without  some  arrangement  in  which  I  should  acquiesce,  his  own 
compact  must  have  been  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  acceptance 
of  office.  I  say,  also,  that  if  the  compact  with  me  had  been 
observed,  the  arrangement  with  Sir  Michael  Smith  could  never 
have  existed ;  nor  of  course  any  person  be  called  upon  to  compen- 
sate for  its  non-performance.  And  yet  the  charge  against  me  is, 
that  having  received  a  part  payment  of  a  debt,  I  was  bound  in 
honour,  out  of  that  payment,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  prevented  my  receiving  the  whole." 

Further  on,  he  thus  records  his  claim  for  consideration  from  his 
«*  party." 

'^  I  came  into  Parliament  at  a  very  early  period ;  having  no 
hereditary  fortune,  I  could  have  little  property.  During  the  whole 
time  of  my  sitting  there,  I  never  deviated  from  those  principles 
which  have  bound  us  together ;  I  continued,  from  Parliament  to 
Parliament,  to  come  in  at  my  own  expense.  It  is  apparent  how 
heavy  such  a  burthen  must  have  been.  I  was  not  like  other  men, 
who  came  into  Parliament  without  any  expense ;  who  had  great 
family  interest  to  support  them ;  I  had  not  the  same  means  nor 
the  same  inducements.  To  this,  perhaps,  it  might  be-  objected, 
that  at  my  first  coming  into  the  House  of  Commons  I  did  accept 
a  seat  from  a  particular  friend ;  and  the  &ct  is  so :  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  having  soon  differed  on  political  subjects  with  that  gen- 
tleman, I  purchased  a  seat  for  a  friend  of  his,  there  being  then  no 
way  of  vacating ;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  it ;  having  given  me  the  seat  on  the  express 
condition  of  perfect  freedom  on  my  part.  From  the  first,  I  adopt- 
ed your  principles,  and  on  those  we  acted  until  the  forming  of  our 
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party,  1789.  In  the  mere  personal  compact  between  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby  and  me,  you  (Mr.  Grattan)  could  have  no  interest ;  for  it 
was  known  that  you  would  not  accept  any  emolument  of  office. 
The  compact  iteelf  was  not  a  stipulation  for  gain,  but  simply  a 
bond  of  cohesion  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  agreement  I 
made  no  compromise  with  power ;  I  had  the  merit  of  provoking 
and  despising  the  personal  malice  of  every  man  in  Ireland  who 
was  the  knoAvn  enemy  of  the  country.  Without  the  walls  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  my  character  was  pursued  by  the  most  persevei^ 
ing  slander ;  and  within  those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to 
be  beaten  down  by  any  judicial  malignity — it  was  not  so  with  my 
clients ;  and  my  consequent  losses  in  mere  professional  *  income, 
have  never  been  estimated  at  less,  as  you  must  have  often  heard, 
than  60,000/. ;  and  yet  for  these  losses,  it  seems  I  am  to  be  con- 
sidered as  compensated.  It  is  with  no  little  pain  that  I  descend 
to  such  paltry  topics,  but  when  accusation  is  vile  and  grovelling, 
what  dignity  can  be  expected  in  defence  ?  It  seems  the  privilege 
of  vulgar  calumny,  that  the  victim  must  be  humbled  by  the  one, 
if  he  be  not  disgraced  by  the  other." 

Mr.  Curran  concluded  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan  by  requesting 
him  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  (tlien  receiving  4000  L 
a  year,  as  pension  for  having  been  Chancellor  for  less  than  a 
twelvemonth),  and  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  claims  on  Mr. 
Curran,  as  regards  the  pensions  to  Sir  M.  Smith's  ex-officers. 
If  he  had,  Mr.  Curran  offered  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland,  or  Lord  Pon- 
sonby, or  any  other  friend  or  friends  that  might  be  appointed. 
Lords  Moira,  Grey,  and  Holland  were  accordingly  named  as 
arbitrators.  The  matter  remained  in  dispute  until  May  1810, 
when  it  dropped,  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  to  be  referred ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  for  Mr.  Curran 
to  open  the  case,  which  Mr.  Curran,  in  the  absence  of  his  friends, 
declined  doing.     Very  properly  Mr.  Ponsonby,  not  Mr.  Curran, 
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was  saddled  with  the  payment  of  Sir  M.  Smith's  ex-offlcers ;  while 
in  power,  he  might  have  obtained  employment  or  provision  for 
them,  and,  not  having  done  so,  suffered  for  bis  default  or  neg^ 
lect 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  had  aristocratic  connexions 
(his  brother  and  cousin  were  Peers),  was  made  Chancellor  by  the 
English  party,  who  disliked  Curran,  the  maker  of  his  own  fame 
and  fortune,  as  being  "  too  Irish ."  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  have 
cast  aside  Mr.  Curran  if  he  dared,  and  alleged  that  his  private 
character  would  not  justify  his  being  made  Attorney-General. 
That  this  assertion  was  untrue,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Eolls — the  second  equity  judge  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Grattan  is  said,  when  the  "  party "  were  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  Mr.  Curran,  to  have  suggested,  with  most  unbe- 
coming levity,  that  he  should  be  made  an  Irish  bishop.  This  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Davis  states  the  professional  opinion  of  the  time,  when  he 
declares  that  ^  Curran  was  unsuited  to  the  technicalities  and 
minute  business  of  the  Rolls.  He  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
taste  for  it  He  felt  this,  and  the  moment  he  could  rise  was  one  he 
anxiously  looked  to.  It.  may  be  guessed  that  his  orders  or  details 
were  not  very  sound  nor  convenient.  The  only  memorable  deci- 
sion he  ma4p  was  that  in  Merry  v.  Power.'' 

The  facts  of  this  case  may  be  stated  thus.  In  1804,  Mary 
Power  made  her  will,  bequeathing  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
property  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Power  (Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
W^terford)  and  others,  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes.  Mr. 
Merry,  her  brother,  a  merchant  in  Spain,  was  her  next  of  kin,  and 
died  intestate.  Her  son  administered,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the 
Spiritual  Court  to  set  aside  the  will  as  unduly  obtained  and  as 
disposing  a  large  property  to  "  Papists,"  and  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses. His  application  as  an  administrator,  pendente  lite,  was 
refused.  He  then  filed  a  bill  praying  that  the  effects  be  brought 
into  Court  by  Dr.  Power,  the  acting  executor  of  Mary  Power,  and 
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her  counsel,  contending  that  the  will  was  caused  bj  fraud,  hj  Dr. 
Power,  whom  he  contumeliouslj  described  as  "  one  John  Power,  a 
Popish  priest.**  On  the  other  hand,  it  wa  sargued  that  there  was 
no  color  for  impeaching  the  transaction ;  that  the  bequests  had 
been  most  praiseworthy — that  the  Court  had  already  affirmed  the 
legality  of  the  trusts, — and  that  it  would  be  unprecedented  for  a 
Court  to  interfere,  as  was  prayed,  before  the  defendant  had 
answered,  or  had  even  time  to  put  in  an  answer. 

In  giving  judgment,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Mr.  Curran),  said, 
on  the  allegation  that  the  will  was  obtained  by  fraud  practised  bj 
"  one  John  Power :" 

**  I  see  no  semblance  of  fact  to  sustain  such  a  charge.  Who 
does  this  '  one  John  Power^  a  Popish  priest,^  turn  out  to  be  I  I 
find  he  is  a  Catholic  clergyman — a  doctor  in  divinity,  a  titular 
bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford.  And  yet  I  am  now  pressed 
to  believe  this  gentleman  has  obtained  this  will  by  fraud.  Eveiy 
fact  now  appearing  repels  this  chai^ ;  I  cannot  but  say  that  tho 
personal  character  of  the  person  accused,  repels  it  still  more 
strongly.  Can  I  be  brought,  on  grounds  like  those  now  before 
me,  to  believe,  that  a  man,  having  the  education  of  a  scholar,  the 
habits  of  a  religious  life,  and  vested  with  so  high  a  character  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  could  be  capable  of  so  detestable  a 
pro&nation  as  is  flung  upon  him  ?  Can  I  forget«  that  be  is  a 
Christian  bishop,  clothed  not  in  the  mere  authority  of  a  sect,  but 
clothed  in  the  indelible  character  of  the  Episcopal  order;  suffering  no 
diminution  from  his  supposed  heterodoxy,  nor  drawing  any  increase 
or  confirmation  from  the  merits  of  his  conformity,  should  he  think 
proper  to  renounce  what  we  call  the  errors  of  fiuth?  Can  I 
bring  my  mind  on  so  slight,  or  rather  no  grounds,  to  believe,  that 
he  could  so  trample  under  his  feet  all  the  impressions  of  that  edu- 
cation, of  those  habits,  and  of  that  high  rank  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  which  he  holds,  as  to  sink  to  the  odious  impietj 
imputed  to  him  ?  Can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  such  a  man,  at 
the  dying  bed  of  his  fellow-creature,  would  be  capable  with  one 
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hand  of  presenting  the  cross  before  her  uplifted  eye,  and  with  the 
other,  of  basely  thieving  from  her  those  miserable  dregs  of  this 
world,  of  which  his  perfidious  tongue  was  employed  in  teaching 
her  a  Christian's  estimate  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  me  in  this  interlocutory  way,  to  judge 
of  the  fact)  as  perfectly  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  Doctor 
Power  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  I  am  that  the  testatrix  is 
dead." 

On  the  allegation  that  it  was  a  foolish  bequest  to  superstition 
and  Popish  uses,  he  said  that,  on  examination,  he  had  found  the 
object  of  these  bequests  to  be  to  provide  shelter  and  comfortable 
support  for  poor  helpless  females;  and  clothes,  and  food^  and 
instruction,  for  poor  orphan  children. 

"  How  can  we  behold  such  acts,  without  regarding  them  as 
forming  a  claini  to,  as  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  inunor- 
tality  ?  In  all  ages  the  hour  of  death  has  been  considered  as  an 
interval  of  more  than  ordinary  illumination :  as  if  some  rays  from 
the  light  of  the  approaching  world  had  found  their  way  to  the 
darkness  of  the  parting  spirit,  and  revealed  to  it  an  existence 
that  could  not  terminate  in  the  grave,  but  was  to  commence 
in  death. 

"  But  these  uses  are  condemned,  as  being  not  only  superstitious 
but  Popish  uses.  As  to  that,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  no  disposition 
to  give  any  assistance  even  to  the  orthodox  rapine  of  the  living, 
in  defeating  even  the  heterodox  charity  of  the  dead.  I  am  awaro 
that  this  objection  means  somewhat  more  than  directly  meets  the 
ear,  if  it  means  anything.  The  objects  of  these  bequests,  it  seems, 
are  Catholics,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  Papists;  and  the 
insinuation  clearly  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  objects  of  this 
woman's  bounty,  calls  upon  me  to  exercise  some  peculiar  rigour  of 
interference  to  abridge  or  defeat  her  intentions.  Upon  this  point 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood ;  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be 
the  spirit  of  our  existing  law ;  nor,  of  course,  the  duty  of  this  court  to 
act  upon  that  principle  in  the  way  contended  for.    In  times,  thank 
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God,  now  past,  the  laws  would  have  warranted  such  doctrine. 
Those  laws  owed  their  existence  to  unfortunate  combinations  cf  cvr- 
eumstances  that  were  thought  to  render  them  necessary.  But  if  we 
look  back  with  sorrow  to  tJieir  enactment,  let  us  look  forward  with 
kindness  and  gratitude  to  their  repeal.  Produced  by  national 
calamity,  they  were  brought  by  national  benevolence,  as  well  as  by 
national  contrition,  to  the  altar  of  public  justice  and  concord,  and 
there  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  atone,  to  heal,  to  conciliate,  to  restore 
social  confjdencey  and  give  us  the  hope  of  prosperity  and  safety, 
which  no  people  ever  had,  or  deserved,  or  dared  to  have,  except 
where  it  is  founded  on  the  comnaunity  of  interests,  a  perfectly 
even  and  equal  pai'ticipation  of  just  rights,  and  a  consequent  con- 
tribution of  all  tlie  strength — of  all  the  parts  so  equally  interested 
in  the  defence  of  tlie  whole. 

*'  I  know  they  have  been  supposed  to  originate  in  religious 
bigotry — that  is,  religious  zeal  carried  to  excess — I  never  thought 
so.  The  real  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  is  too  incorruptibly  pure 
and  beneficent  to  be  depraved  into  any  such  excess.  Analyse  the 
bigot's  object,  and  we  see  he  takes  nothing  from  religion  but  a 
fiimsy  pretext  in  the  profanation  of  its  name ;  he  professes  the 
connection  of  error  and  the  propagation  of  truth.  But  when  be 
has  gained  the  victory,  what  are  the  terms  he  makes  for  himself? 
Power  and  profit  What  terras  does  he  make  for  religion  ?  Pro- 
fession and  conformity.  What  is  that  profession  ?  The  mere  uttei^ 
ance  of  the  lips ;  the  utterance  of  sounds,  that  after  a  pulsation  or 
two  upon  the  air,  are  just  as  visible  and  lasting  as  they  are  audible. 
What  is  the  conformity  ?  Is  it  the  practice  of  any  social  virtue 
or  Christian  duty  ?  Ts  it  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  the  practice  of  charity  ?  No  such  things.  It  is 
the  performance  of  some  bodily  gesture  or  attitude.  It  is  going 
to  some  place  of  worship.  It  is  to  stand  or  to  kneel,  or  to  bow  to 
the  poor-box,  but  it  is  not  a  conformity  that  has  an3rthing  to  do 
with  the  judgment,  or  the  heart,  or  the  conduct  All  these  things 
bigotry  meddles  not  with,  but  leaves  them  to  religion  herself  to 
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perform.  Bigotry  only  adds  one  more,  and  that  a  very  odious 
one,  to  the  number  of  those  human  stains  which  it  is  the  business 
of  true  religion  not  to  bum  out  with  the  bigot's  fire,  but  to 
expunge  and  wash  away  by  the  Christian's  tears :  such,  invariably, 
in  all  the  countries  and  ages,  have  been  the  motives  to  the  bigot's 
conflicts,  and  such  the  use  of  his  victories :  not  the  propagation 
of  any  opinion,  but  the  engrossment  of  power  and  plunder ;  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Such,  I  much  fear,  was  the  real  origin  of 
the  Popery  laws.  But  power  and  privilege  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  very  few.  In  hostile  armies  you  find  them  pretty 
equal,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  in  the  numbera  of  their 
hospitals  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  dead ;  so  it  is  with  nations, 
the  great  mass  is  despoiled  and  degraded,  but  the  spoil  itself  is 
confined  to  few  indeed.  The  result  finally  can  be  nothing  but  the 
disease  of  dropsy  and  decrepitude.  In  Ireland  this  was  peculiarly 
the  case.  Religion  was  dishonoured,  man  was  degraded,  and  social 
affection  was  almost  extinguished.  A/eur,  a  very  few  still  profited 
by  this  abasement  of  humanity.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  with 
a  just  feeling  of  grateful  respect  to  their  patriotic  and  disinterested 
virtue,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  alluded  as  I  have 
done,  that  that  few  composed  the  whole  power  of  the  legislature 
which  concurred  in  the  repeal  of  that  system,  and  left  remaining 
of  it^  not  an  edifice  to  be  demolished,  but  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish, 
unsightly,  perhaps  pernicious,  to  be  carted  away. 

"  If  the  repeal  of  those  laws  had  been  a  mere  abjuration  of 
intolerance,  I  should  have  given  it  little  credit  The  growing 
knowledge  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  sister  nation,-  had 
disclosed  and  unmasked  intolerance,  had  put  it  to  shame,  and 
consequently  to  flight  1  Bui  though  public  opinion  may  proscribe 
intolerance^  it  cannot  take  away  powers  or  privileges  established  by 
law.  Those  powers  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  could  be  given  up 
only  by  the  generous  relinquishment  of  those  who  possessed  them. 
And  nobly  were  they  so  relinquished  by  those  repealing  statutes. 
Those  lovers  of  their  country  saw  the  public  necessity  of  the 
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Bacrifice,  and  most  disinterestectly  did  they  make  it  If  too,  ihej 
have  been  singular  in  this  virtue,  they  have  been  as  singularlj 
fortunate  in  their  reward.  In  general,  the  legislator,  though 
he  sows  the  seed  of  public  good,  is  himself  numbered  with 
the  dead  before  the  harvest  can  be  gathered.  With  us  it  has 
not  been  so — with  us  the  public  bene&ctors,  many  of  them 
at  least,  have  lived  to  see  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  their 
virtue,  in  an  uniformly  accelerating  progress  of  industry  and 
comfort,  and  liberality,  and  social  affection,  and  common 
interest,  such  as  I  do  not  believe  that  any  age  or  nation  has  ever 
witnessed. 

"  Such  I  do  know  was  the  view,  and  such  the  hope,  with  which 
that  legislature,  now  no  more  !  proceeded  so  far  as  they  went,  in 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  so  repealed.  And  well  do  I  know  how 
warmly  it  is  now  remembered  by  every  thinking  Catholic,  that 
not  a  single  voice  for  those  repeals  was  or  could  be  given,  except 
by  a  Protestant  legislator.  With  infinite  pleasure  do  I  also  know 
and  feel,  that  the  same  sense  of  justice  and  good  will  which  thei^ 
produced  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  is  continuing  to  act,  and  wiA 
increasing  energy,  upon  those  persons  in  both  countries,  whose  worth 
and  whose  wisdom  are  likely  to  explode  whatever  principle  is 
dictated  by  bigotry  and  folly,  and  to  give  currency  and  action  to 
whatever  principle  is  wise  and  salutary.  Such,  also,  I  know  to  be 
the  feelings  of  every  court  in  this  hall.  It  is  from  this  enlarged 
and  humanized  spirit  of  legislation  that  courts  of  justice  ought  to 
take  their  principles  of  expounding  the  law. 

"  At  another  time  I  should  probably  have  deemed  it  right  to 
preserve  a  more  respectful  distance  from  some  subjects  which  I 
have  presumed  (but  certainly  with  the  best  intentions,  and  I  hopei, 
no  unbecoming  freedom),  to  approach.  But  I  see  the  interest  the 
question  has  excited,  and  I  think  it  right  to  let  no  person  cairy 
away  with  him  any  mistake,  as  to  the  grounds  of  my  decision,  or 
suppose  that  it  is  either  the  duty  or  the  disposition  of  our  courts 
to  make  any  harsh  or  jealous  distinctions  in  their  judgment 
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fomnded  on  any  differtnee$  of  reliffhus  ateU  or  tenets.  I  think 
therefore,  the  motion  ought  to  be  refused;  and  I  think  myself 
hound  to  mark  still  more  strongly  my  sense  of  its  impropriety,  by 
refusing  it  with  full  costs."] 

^  The  remaining  years  of  Mr.  Currants  life  contain  little  of  inci- 
dent His  time  was  passed  without  much  variety  between  the 
duties  of  his  judicial  situation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  social 
intercourse  for  which  his  taste  continued  undiminished  to  the  last 
It  was  observed  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  so 
much  interest  that  the  slightest  circumstance  connected  with  him 
attracted  their  attention,  that  his  spirits  began  to  decline  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  He  felt  sensible  him- 
self that  th^  sudden  discontinuance  of  those  modes  of  intellectual 
exercise,  which  an  uninterrupted  habit  of  so  many  years  had 
rendered  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  was  impairing  the  health  of 
his  mind.*    All  his  powers  were  still  in  the  fullest  vigor,  and  he 

*  It  was  at  Uilf  time  that  ChariM  PhOllpa  made  the  aeqaalataaee  of  Mr.  Onrrao.    He 


**  When  I  was  called  to  the  bar  he  wae  on  the  bench ;  and,  not  only  bagleee,  bat  brief- 
leas,  I  was  one  daj,  with  many  an  associate,  taking  the  Idle  round  of  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  when  a  common  flriend  told  me  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  InTtte  me  to  dinner  that  day  at  the  Priory,  a  llttte  ooontry  yilla  about  fbor  miles  tnm 
DifbUn.  Those  who  reooUeet  their  first  introdoction  to  a  really  great  man,  may  easily 
comprehend  my  delight  and  my  consternation.  Hour  after  hour  was  counted  as  It  passed , 
and,  like  a  timid  bride,  I  feared  the  one  which  was  to  make  me  happy.  It  came  at  last* 
the  important  JliM  c^eloet,  the  nejihf  yUra  of  the  guest  who  would  not  go  dinnerless  at 
Cnrran*s.  Nerer  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lltHe 
man  through  the  Tista  of  his  arenue.  There  he  was,  as  a  thousand  times  afterward  I  saw 
him.  In  a  dress  which  you  would  imagine  he  had  borrowed  ftrom  his  tip-staff— his  hands 
on  Ms  sideo— his  face  almost  parallel  with  the  horiion— his  under  Up  protruded,  and  the 
Impatient  step  and  the  eternal  attitude  only  rarfed  by  the  pause  during  which  his  eye 
glanced  flrom  his  guest  to  hli  watch,  and  from  hts  watch  reproachfully  to  his  dining- 
room.  It  was  an  InTindble  peculiarity ;  one  second  after  fire  o'clock,  and  he  would  not 
wait  for  the  Ticeroy.  The  moment  he  perceired  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  said  he 
would  not  hare  any  one  introduce  me,  and  with  a  manner  which  I  often  thought  was  tharm^ 
s<f,  at  once  banished  erery  apprehension,  and  completely  fkmlliarised  me  at  the  Priory. 
I  had  often  seen  Cnrran— often  heard  of  him--often  read  him,  but  no  man  erer  knew  any 
thing  about  him  who  did  not  see  him  at  his  own  table  with  the  few  whom  he  selected.  Ho 
vaaalltda  comrtrlal  deity  I    He  soared  in  erery  region,  and  was  athooMlB  aU;  he  loiMh- 
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could  not  but  feel  discontented  and  mortified  at  finding  them  (not 
80  much  released  from  toil  as)  condemned  to  repose.  In  the  hope 
of  removing  this  inquietude  by  indulging  his  faculties  in  their  ac- 
customed tastes,  he  began  to  project  one  or  two  literary  works.  * 
One  of  them,  and  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  had 
not  the  firmness  to  execute,  was  memoirs  of  his  own  time ;  but  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  all  his  own  resolutions,  gave  way 
before  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  written  compositions.  The 
only  notice  of  this  intended  work  found  among  his  papers,  was  the 
following  motto  and  preface: 

ed  erery  thing,  and  seemed  as  if  be  had  created  it ;  he  mastered  the  hnman  heart  with  the 
same  oase  that  he  did  hia  violin.  Tou  wept,  and  jou  laughed,  and  yon  wondered ;  and 
the  wonderfnl  creature  who  made  jon  do  all  at  wUl  nerer  let  It  appear  that  he  was  mora 
than  7oar  equal,  and  was  quite  willing,  If  you  chose,  to  become  yoor  auditor.  It  la  aaid 
of  Swift  that  his  rule  was  to  allow  a  minute's  pause  after  he  had  concluded,  and  then. 
If  no  person  took  up  the  conversation,  he  recommenced.  Cnrran  had  no  conTeraational 
rule  whaterer ;  he  spoke  ftom  impulse ;  and  he  had  the  art  so  to  draw  yon  Into  a  parties 
pation,  that,  though  you  folt  an  inferiority,  it  was  quite  a  contented  one.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  his  demeanour.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  he  was  turned  of 
sixty,  yet  he  was  as  playftd  as  a  child.  The  extremes  of  youth  and  age  were  met  in  him; 
he  had  the  experience  of  the  one  and  the  simplicity  of  the  other.  At  flve  o'clock  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  during  which  the  host  gave  ample  indications  that  it  was  one  of  hie  happy 
days.  He  had  his  moody  ones :  there  was  no  one  more  uncertain.  Joyons  was  my  an- 
ticipation of  a  delightful  evening.  But,  alas  I  what  are  the  hopes  of  man?  When  the 
last  dish  had  departed,  Ourran  totally  confounded  me  with  a  proposal,  for  which  I  was 
anything  but  prepared-—*  Mr.  Phillips,  as  this  is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  your  very  many  visits 
to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at  once  initiate  you  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  Toa 
may  observe,  though  the  board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  preparations  for  a  tympoaium  : 
it  all  depends  upon  you.  Sly  friends  here  generally  prefer  a  VHxlk  after  dinner.  It  is  a 
sweet  evening ;  but  if  you  wish  for  wine,  say  so  without  ceremony.'  Even  now  I  can  see 
Ourran's  star-like  eyes  twinkling  at  the  disappointment  no  doubt  visible  in  mine.  I  had 
heard,  and  truly,  that  he  was  never  more  delightful  than  with  half  a  dosen  friends,  after 
dinner,  over  his  bottle.  The  hope  in  which  I  bad  so  long  revelled  was  realized  at  iasV-^aad 
here  came  this  infernal  walk  and  the  *  sweet  evening  I*  Oh,  how  I  would  have  hailed  a 
thunder-storm !  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  breathing  so  sweetly  on  that  autumn  eve,  that,  wonder- 
ing not  at  the  wish  of  my  companions,  I  also  voted  for  the  '  walk.'  Never  was  man  te 
mystified.  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  only  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  over 
a  dessert  fireshly  culled  from  his  gardens,  and  over  wines  for  which  his  board  was  cele- 
brated, we  passed  those  hours  which  formed  an  era  in  my  life.  It  was  the  oommenof 
ment  of  that  happy  intercourse  which  gave  this^ world  a  charm  it  ought,  ptrbape,  new  te 
possess." 
^  He  left  a  novel  mere  than  half  finished,  and  a  long  QriUclan  en  MiltoB.—BL 
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^  You  that  propose  to  be  the  historian  of  yourself,  go  first  and 
trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave — stretch  forth  your  hand 
and  touch  the  stone  that  is  to  mark  your  head,  and  swear  by  the 
Majesty  of  Death,  that  your  testimony  shall  be  true,  unwarped  by 
prejudice,  unbiassed  by  favour,  and  unstained  by  malice ;  so 
mayest  thou  be  a  witness  not  unworthy  to  be  examined  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  that  after  time,  which  cannot  begin,  until  you 
I        shall  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 

"I  have  frequently  conceived  the  design  of  writing  some 
memoirs  of  myself,  and  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  but  I 
!  have  been  prevented  by  other  avocations,  not  very  compatible  with 
!  such  a  purpose.  I  was  also  deterred  by  the  great  hazard  to  which 
every  man  is  exposed  who  ventures  to  take  himself  for  a  subject. 
What  security  can  he  offer  to  himself  or  to  his  reader  against  the 
glosses  and  perversions  of  false  modesty  and  vain  glory  ?  How 
can  he  satisfy  either  that  he  is  not  an  advocate,  when  he  should 
be  only  a  reporter?  As  to  the  strange  and  wayward  destinies  that 
have  agitated  this  unhappy  countiy  during  the  interval  I  speak  of 
— when  I  recollect  the  strong  incitement  that  I  felt  as  an  observer 
or  an  actor,  can  I  hope  to  subside  into  that  unfevered  moderation, 
without  which  I  can  scarcely  be  competent  to  the  task  of  review- 
ing or  recording  them  ?  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  my  strong  feeling  of 
the  difficulty  and  the  danger,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  escape. 
The  consciousness  may  be  some  safeguard  against  myself,  and  the 
&imes8  of  the  avowal  will  naturally  prevent  the  reader  from  fol- 
lowing me  when  I  am  led  astray.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
make  some  attempts  upon  the  subject,  in  such  intervals  of  health 
or  of  leisure  as  I  may  be  able  to  command ;  pursuing  it  in  that 
way,  I  cannot  hope  for  much  minuteness  of  detail,  or  much  exact- 
ness of  connexion.  But,  however  imperfect  the  performance  may 
be,  and  indeed  must  be  under  -such  circumstances,  yet  if  it  shall 
contribute  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  acts,  and  of  some 
actors,  that  ought  not  to  perish,  but  should  be  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  praise,  or  punishment,  or  example,  my  lalxmr,  howeiver 
bumble,  will  not  be  without  its  use." 
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He  thus  alludes  to  the  same  subject  in  one  of  his  private  letten : 
"  I  have  long  thought  of  doing  something  on  the  time  in  which 
I  have  myself  lived,  and  acted,  and  suffered ;  from  the  bringing 
Ireland,  in  1782,  from  the  grave  in  which  she  had  slept  for  so 
many  centuries,  to  her  reinterment  in  1800;  after  so  short  an 
interval  of  hectical  convalescence,  and  of  hope  so  cruelly  and 
effectually  assailed  an4  extinguished,  probably  for  ever!  This 
must,  of  necessity,  draw  me  to  collateral  notice  of  myself  in  some 
small  and  very  subordinate  degree — the  few  events  that  befel 
myself — and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  that  I  entertained  upon 
public  affairs,  together  with  the  notions  that  I  formed  as  a  public 
and  professional  man.  Perhaps  the  strong  terror  which  I  antici- 
pate at  the  possible  seductions  of  silly  vanity  and  egotism  may  be 
some  antidote  against  their  poison.  And  yet,  perhaps,  on  this  very 
point,  my  present  feelings  should  convince  me  how  little  I  have  to 
hope  from  my  own  caution  or  discretion.  I  am  conscious  that  I 
feel  uneasy  at  thinking  that  the  fooleries  and  falsehoods  that  have 
been  published  as  memoirs  of  me  during  my  life,  will  be  more 
wantonly  repeated  when  I  am  gone,  which  must  be  soon.  And 
though  I  now  think  my  only  idea  is  to  leave  behind  me  some 
little  postscript,  merely  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  and  modesti j 
confining  itself  within  the  extreme  insignificance  of  the  subject, 
who,  my  dear  Dick,  will  go  bail  for  the  quill  that  is  bom  of  a 
goose?" 

Another  and  a  more  favourite  design,  which  the  same  distaste 
to  writing  involved  in  a  similar  fisite,  was  the  composition  of  a 
novel,  of  which  the  scenes  and  characters  were  to  be  connected 
with  the  modern  history  of  Ireland.  Of  this  work,  which  since 
the  period  of  the  Union  he  had  been  meditating,  his  mind  had 
completed  the  whole  plan :  he  often  repeated  long  passages, 
descriptive  of  the  most  interesting  situations,  and  marked  by  a 
style  of  affecting  eloquence,  which  would  have  rendered  the  work, 
had  he  submitted  to  the  task  of  committing  it  to  paper,  a  valuable 
and  veiy  original  aocesaon  to  that  department  of  English  litentoie. 
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However,  although  subsequent  to  Mr.  Curran's  leaving  the  bar, 
his  mind  produced  little  that  could  add  to  his  previous  reputation, 
there  still  remain  many  farther  examples  of  his  style  and  opinions, 
preserved  in  his  letters  on  private  and  public  subjects,  and  in  occa- 
sional speeches,  from  which  a  selection  shall  be  introduced  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  history.  The  greater  number  of  the 
private  letters  are  written  from  England,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  complaints  against  what  he  considered  the  cold  unso- 
cial manners  of  its  people,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  visiting, 
and  seldom  quitted  without  reluctance  and  despondency.  This 
•was  particularly  the  case  since  the  Union,  of  which  the  effects  had 
been  so  fataKto  the  society  of  the  Irish  capital. 

TO    LEONARD    M'nALLY    ESQ.,   DUBLIN. 

"Gopim*8,  41  SKimn  vnwr,  Lohdor.* 
"Dear  Mac, 

"  I  got  the  cover  yesterday,  thinking  to  write  a  very  long  wise 
letter  to  you ;  now  I  have  only  the  few  moments  that  G.'s  griskin 
takes  to  be  burnt.  Poor  Tooke  is,  I  fear,  at  his  last.  A  singular 
man  1  One  glory  he  has  eminently — he  has  been  highly  valued 
by  many  good  men  of  his  day,  and  persecuted  by  almost  every 
scoundrel  that  united  the  power  with  the  will  to  do  so.  His 
talents  were  of  the  first  stamp,  his  intellect  most  clear,  his  attach-* 
ment  to  England,  I  think,  inflexible,  his  integrity  not  to  be 
seduced,  and  his  personal  courage  not  to  be  shaken.  If  this  shall 
be  admitted,  he  has  lived  long  enough ;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  has 
lived  too  long. 

"My  health  is  much  better;  my  breast  quite  free,  the  pain  gone, 
my  appetite  rather  better,  sleep  not  so  profound,  spirits  flatter, 
temper  more  even,  altogether  some  gainer  by  the  reduction  of  wine. 
At  your  side,  I  understand,  my  good  friends  have  Sangradoed  me, 
but  I  have  taken  only  the  water ;  no  bleeding  for  me.  I  have 
written  to  Amelia;  that  may  save  you  some  three  pages,  which 

*  €K)dwln,  the  noTellBt,  kept  a  book-shop  In  Skloner  ftreet,  at  thii  tlai«.~M. 
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might  be  blank  and  written  at  the  same  time.  I  would  b^  a 
line,  but  1  shall  have  set  out  too  soon  to  get  it.  No  news  here, 
but  what  the  papers  give  you;  they  are  all  mad  about  the  conven- 
tion; I  differ  from  them  tx>tally,  as  I  feel  a  disposition  to  do  on 
every  subject. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  letting  yourself  out  at  Old  Orchaid; 
you  are  certainly  unwise  in  giving  up  such  an  inducement  to 
exercise,  and  the  absolute  good  of  being  so  often  in  good  air.  I 
have  been  talking  about  your  habit  without  naming  yourself.  I 
am  more  persuaded  that  you  and  Egan  afe  not  sufficiently  afraid 
of  weak  liquors.  I  can  say,  from  trial,  how  little  pain  it  costs  to 
correct  a  bad  habit  On  the  contrary,  poor  nature,  like  an  ill-used 
mistress,  is  delighted  with  the  return  of  our  kindness,  and  is  anxious 
to  show  her  gratitude  for  that  return,  by  letting  us  see  how  well 
she  becomes  it 

^*I  am  the  more  solicitous  upon  this  point  from  having  made 
this  change,  which  I  see  will  make  me  waited  for  in  heaven  longer 
than  perhaps  they  looked  for.  If  you  do  not  make  some  pretence 
for  lingeiing,  you  can  have  no  chance  of  conveying  me  to  the 
wherry;  and  tlie  truth  is,  I  do  not  like  surviving  old  friends.  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  wish  for  posthumous  reputation;  and  if 
you  go  before  me,  I  shall  lose  one  of  the  most  irreconcilable  of  my 
trumpeters;  therefore,  dear  Mac,  no  more  water,  and  keep  the 
other  element,  your  wind,  for  the  benefit  of  your  friends.  I  will 
show  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I  can,  by  saying  handsome  things 
of  you  to  the  saints  and  angels  before  you  come.  Best  regards  to 
ill!  with  you. 

"Yours,  <kc. 

"J.  P.  C." 


TO    MISS   PHILPOT,   DUBLIK. 


Lousov  Gi^siLB  {Scotland),  Sept.  18, 1810. 

"The  day  is  too  bad  for  shooting,  so  I  write.    We  arrived  in 
rainerable  weather  at  Donaghadee;    thenc^  we  set  sail  for  the 
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Port,  where,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  ten  hours,  we  arrived. 
Two  English  gentlemen  had  got  before  us  to  the  inn,  and  engaged 
four  horses,  all  there  were;  two  might  have  drawn  them  one  very 
short  stage,  and  they  saw  us  prepare  to  set  out  with  a  cart,  which 
we  did,  and  I  trust  with  a  cai^o  of  more  good  manners  and  good 
humour  aboard  us  than  the  two  churls  could  boast  in  their  chaise 
and  four. 

"I  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  country;  you  see  no  trace 
here  of  the  Devil  working  against  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
God,  and  torturing  and  degrading  his  creatures.  It  seems  the 
romancing  of  travelling;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  the 
poorest  man  here  has  his  children  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
that  in  every  house  is  found  a  Bible,  and  in  almost  every  house  a 
clock;  and  the  fruits  of  this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and 
manners  of  all  ranks.  The  natural  efiect  of  literary  information, 
in  all  its  stages,  is  to  give  benevolence  and  modesty.  Let  the  intel- 
lectual taper  bum  ever  so  brightly,  the  horizon  which  it  lights  is 
sure  but  scanty;  and  if  it  soothes  our  vanity  a  little,  as  being  the 
circle  of  our  light,  it  must  check  it  also,  as  being  the  boundary  of 
the  interminable  region  of  darkness  that  lies  beyond  it.  I  never 
knew  any  person  of  any  real  taste  and  feeling,  in  whom  knowledge 
and  humility  were  not  in  exact  proportion.  In  Scotland  what  a 
work  have  the  four  and  twenty  letters  to  show  for  themselves! — 
the  natural  enemies  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  slavery;  the  great 
sowers,  but  still  greater  weeders,  of  the  human  soil.  No  where 
can  you  see  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  detestation,  so 
inseparable  from  oppression,  and  as  little  do  you  meet  the  hard, 
and  dull,  and  right  lined  angles  of  the  southern  visage;  you  find 
the  notion  exact  and  the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of 
the  Scottish  muse. 

"The  first  night,  at  Ballintray,  the  landlord  attended  us  at  sup- 
per; he  would  do  so,  though  we  begged  him  not.  We  talked  to 
him  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  I  said  I  wondered  at  his  taking 
them  in  place  of  his  native  food,  oatmeal,  so  much  more  substantial. 
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His  answer  struck  me  as  very  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
Scotland — frugal,  tender  and  picturesque.  *Sir,'  sud  he,  *we  are 
not  so  much  i'  the  wrong  as  you  think;  the  tilth  is  easy,  they  are 
swift  i'  the  cooking,  they  take  little  fuel;  and  then  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  gude  wife  wi*  a'  her  bairns  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi'  a 
potato  in  its  hand.' 

"  We  got  on  to  Ayr.  It  was  fortunate ;  it  was  the  last  day  of 
the  rain  and  the  first  of  the  races ;  the  town  was  unusually  full, 
and  we  stood  at  the  inn  door — no  room  for  us.  '  My  dear  Cap- 
tain,'* said  I,  '  I  suppose  we  must  lie  in  the  streets,'  *  Xo,  that 
you  shall  not,'  says  a  good-looking  man — it  was  Campbell  of  Fair- 
field— *  my  wife  and  I  knew  you  were  coming,  and  we  have  a  wann 
bed  ready  for  you ;  she  is  your  countrywoman,  and  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  you ;  I  had  a  trial  in  Dublin  eight  years  ago,  and  you  were 
in  the  cause.'     *  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  remember ;  we  beat  the  enemy.' 

*  Oh !  yes,  sir,'  says  Campbell  of  Fairfield,  *  /  beat  the  enemy, 
though  you  were  at  his  head.'  I  felt  ray  appetite  keen.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  comical  forgiveness  of  his  hospitality.  I  assured 
him  I  heartily  forgave  him  for  thrashing  my  rascal  client ;  and  a 
few  moments  brought  me  to  the  kind  greeting  of  my  very  worthy 
countrywoman.  They  went  a  little  aside,  and  I  overheard  their 
whispers  about  dinner.  Trouble,  you  may  suppose,  I  did  not  wish 
to  give ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  possible  delay  by  an  additional 
dish,  was  my  panic.  '  My  dear  Madam,  I  hope  you  won't  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  not  one  of  your  family  by  adding  any  thing.' 

*  No,  that  I  won't,'  says  she ;  '  and  if  you  doubt  my  word,  TU  give 
you  the  security  of  seven  gentlemen  against  any  extravagance.'  So 
saying,  she  pointed  to  a  group  of  seven  miniatures  of  young  men. 


^  The  late  Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  DabUn.— 0.  [He  WM  one  of  Bfoore's  earliest  and  best 
friends,  and  ample  Justice  was  done  to  his  merits  and  his  memory,  bj  **  the  poeU  of  aD 
circles,"  In  some  beaatiftil  stanias  on  his  death.  It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of 
Moore's  Juvenile  Poems  iras  a  "Familiar  Epistle,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  whoBi 
also,  was  written  a  missive  from  Bermuda,  in  Moore's  Odes  and  E|plttlet  tnm 
rtoa.^M.] 
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tbat  hung  over  the  fire-place.  'Six  of  those  poor  fellows  are  all 
over  the  earth ;  the  seventh,  and  these  two  little  girls,  are  with  us ; 
you  will  think  that  good  bail  against  the  wickedness  of  extrava- 
gance. Poor  fellows !'  she  repeated.  '  Nay,  madam,  don't  say 
"  poor  fellows,"  at  the  moment  when  you  feel  that  hospitality  pre- 
vents the  stranger  from  being  a  poor  fellow.  You  don't  think  this 
the  only  house  in  the  world  where  the  wanderer  gets  a  dinner, 
and  a  bed  ;  who  knows,  my  dear  countrywoman,  but  Providence 
is  at  this  moment  paying  to  some  of  your  poor  fellows  far  away 
from  you,  for  what  your  kind  heart  thinks  it  is  giving  for 
nothing.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  cried  she ;  '  God  bless  you  for  the  thought.' 
*  Amen,  my  dear  madam,'  answered  I ;  *  and  I  feel  that  he  has 
done  it' 

"  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  races ;  not,  you  may  suppose, 
at  a  few  foolish  horses  forced  to  run  after  each  other,  but  to  see 
so  much  order  and  cheerfulness ;  not  a  single  dirty  person  nor  a 
ragged  coat.  I  was  introduced  to  many  of  their  gentry.  Lord 
Eglington,  Lord  Casselis,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  «fec.,  and 
pressed  very  kindly  to  spend  some  time  with  them. 

"  Poor  Bums ! — ^his  cabin  could  not  be  passed  un visited  or  un- 
wept; to  its  two  little  thatched  rooms — kitchen  and  sleeping- 
place — a  slated  sort  of  parlor  is  added,  and  'tis  now  an  alehouse. 
We  found  the  keeper  of  it  tipsy ;  he  pointed  to  the  corner  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  with  a  most  mal-it-propos  laugh,  ob- 
served, 'there  is  the  very  spot  where  Robert  Burns  was  born. 
The  genius  and  the  fate  of  the  man  were  already  heavy  on  my 
heart;  but  the  drunken  laugh  of  the  landlord  gave  me  such  a 
view  of  the  rock  on  which  he  foundered,  I  could  not  stand  it,  but 
burst  into  tears. 

**  On  Thursday  we  dine  with  Lord  Eglington,  and  thence  I  hope 
to  pursue  our  little  tour  to  Lochlomond,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  <fec. 
These  places  are,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  much  deserted :  how- 
ever, we  shan't  feel  it  quite  a  solitude;  and,  at  all  events,  public 
buildings,  <fec.,  do  not  go  to  watering-places,  so  that  still  something 
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will  be  visible.  In  tbis  r^ion  the  winter  is  always  mild,  but  the 
rain  is  almost  perpetual,  and  still  worse  as  you  advance  to  the 
north.  An  Englishman  said  to  an  Highlander,  *  Bless  me,  Sir, 
does  it  rain  for  ever?'  The  other  answered — *0h!  nay,  Sir,  it 
snaws  whiles.' 

^  See  what  a  chronicle  I  have  written,  &c^  &c 

"J.P.C." 

The  preceding  is  not  the  only  record  that  Mr.  Gurran  has  left 
of  his  admiration  of  Scotland.  His  defence  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Rowan  contains  a  short  but  glowing  eiilogium  upon  the  genius  of 
that  country,  for  wliose  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  the  human 
mind  no  praise  can  be  too  great.  After  speaking  ot  the  excessive 
terror  of  French  principles,  by  which  juries  were  governed  in  their 
verdicts,  lie  proceeded : — "  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adven- 
turous credulity,  which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and 
delights  in  catching  at  the  improbability  of  circumstances,  as  its 
best  ground  of  laitli.  To  what  other  cause  can  you  ascribe  that 
in  the  wise,  the  rcUecting,  and  the  philosophic  nation  of  Great 
]3ritain,  a  printer  has  been  found  gravely  guilty  of  a  libel,  for  pub- 
lishing those  resolutions  to  which  the  prime  minister  of  that  king- 
dom had  actually  subscribed  his  name  ?  To  what  other  cause  can 
you  ascribe  what,  in  my  mind,  is  still  more  astonishing ; — in  such 
a  country  as  Scotland — a  nation  cast  in  the  happy  medium  *t  etween 
the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty  and  the  sturdy 
credulity  of  pampered  wealth — cool  and  ardent — adventurous  and 
persevering — winging  her  eagle  flight  against  tlie  blaze  of  every 
science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks  and  a  wing  that  never  tires — 
crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  ail,  and  decked  with  the 
wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  scrutinizing  researches 
of  her  Hume  to  the  sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and 
pathetic,  morality  of  her  Burns — ^how  from  the  bosom  of  a  country 
like  that,  genius,  and  character,  and  talents,  should  be  banished  to 
a  distant  barbarous  soil,  condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid  com- 
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munion  of  vulgar  vice  and  base-bom  profligacy,  for  twice  the 
period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the  continuance  of  human 
life?"* 

TO    PETER   LKSLIE,    ESQ.,    DUBLIN. 

"CBgLTntD.iM,  Sept.  11, 1611. 

"Dear  Peter, 

"  Don't  open  this  till  the  little  circle  of  our  Hirish  friends  are 
together.  You  will  be  all  glad  to  hear  that  an  old  friend  is  yet  in 
the  harbour  of  this  stonny  worid,  and  has  not  forgotten  you:  iu 
truth,  it  is  only  that  sentiment  that  troubles  you  with  this  worth- 
less despatch  ;  but  small  as  its  value  may  be,  it  is  worth  at  lea^t 
what  it  costs  you.  I  don't  think  these  waters  are  doing  me  any 
good — I  think  they  nevor  did  ;  they  bury  ray  poor  spirits  in  Iho 
earth.  I  consulted  yesterday  evening  (indeed  chiefly  to  put  so 
many  moments  to  a  technical  death)  our  countryman  B.,  a  verv 
obstinate  fellow  :  though  I  paid  him  for  his  affability,  and  his 
'indeed,  I  think  so  too,  Mr.  Shandy,'  I  could  not  work  him  into  an 
admission  that  I  had  any  malady  whatsoever,  nor  even  any  to  hope 
for  by  continuing  the  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Forty  :f  so  I  have  a 
notion  of  striking  my  tent,  and  taking  a  position  behind  tlio 
Trent,  at  Donington.J  During  my  stay  here  I  have  fallen  into 
some  pleasant  female  society;  but  such  society  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  are  something  at  a  tea-table  or  a  ball.  Tea 
always  makes  me  sleepless ;  and  as  to  dancing,  I  tried  three  or  four 
steps  that  were  quite  the  cream  of  the  thing  in  France  at  one  time, 
and  which  cost  me  something.  I  though  it  might  be  the  gaitei-s 
that  gave  them  a  piperly  air ;  but  even  after  putting  on  my  black 
silk  stockings,  and  perusing  them  again  before  the  glass,  which  I 
put  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  an  exact  review,  I  found  the 
the  edition  was  too  stale  for  republication. 

"The  cover  of  this  contains  a  list  of  all  the  politicians  now  iu 

*  Mr.  Garran  alludes  to  Uie  sentence  of  Mr.  Hair,  Palmer,  Ac,  who  had  been  traod- 
ported  for  sedition  — C. 
t  The  person  who  dispensed  the  waters  at  Cheltenham.— 0. 
f  The  seat  of  Lord  Moira.— 0. 
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Obeltenham,  and  therefore  you  must  see  that  I  am  out  of  work  as 
well  for  my  head  as  my  heels.  Even  the  newspapers  seem  ao 
parched  by  the  heat  of  the  season,  which  is  extreme,  as  to  have 
lost  all  vegetation.  In  short,  I  have  made  no  progress  in  anything 
except  in  marketing,  and  I  &ncy  I  can  cast  a  glance  upon  a 
shoulder  of  Welsh  mutton  with  all  the  careless  indecision  of  an 
unresolved  purchaser,  and  yet  with  the  eye  of  a  master ;  so  I  hare 
contrived  to  have  two  or  three  at  five  o^clock,  except  when  I  dine 
abroad,  which  I  don't  much  like  to  do. 

**  If  you  remember  our  last  political  speculations,  you  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  ;  and  that  all  being  just  nothing,  you  cannot 
well  forget  it  The  smoke  is  thickest  at  the  comers  farthest  from 
the  chimney,  and  therefore  near  the  fire  we  see  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly '*  but  as  things  appear  to  me,  I  see  not  a  single  ticket  in 
the  wheel  that  may  not  be  drawn  a  blank,  poor  Paddy's  not  ex- 
cepted. To  go  back  to  the  fire — each  party  has  the  bellows  bard 
at  work,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  each  of  them  does  more  to 
blind  their  rivals,  and  themselves,  too,  by  blowing  the  ashes  about, 
than  they  do  in  coaxing  or  cherishing  the  blaze  for  the  comfort 
or  benefit  of  their  own  shins.  Therefore,  my  dear  Peter,  though 
we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  have  at  least  the  privilege 
of  praying.  There  is  no  act  of  parliament  that  takes  away  the 
right  of  preferring  a  petition  to  heaven ;  and  therefore,  while  it 
yet  is  lawful,  I  pray  that  all  may  end  well,  and  that  we  may  have 
an  happy  escape  from  knaves  and  fools.  In  that  hope  there  is 
nothing  either  popish  or  seditious.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Gloucester, 
to  the  music-meeting,  and  then  I  think  Mrs.  Forty  and  I  shall  take 
the  embrace  of  an  eternal  adieu.  Do  not  forget  me  to  all  our 
dear  friends  about  you,  and  assure  them  that,  however  kindly 
they  may  remember  me,  I  am  not,  as  far  as  grateful  recollection 

*  This  famtUnr  Image,  almost  nlmllarly  applied,  was  the  snlject  of  some  perplexity  to 
Dr.  Johnson.—"  Rosoommun,  foreseeing  that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  State  was 
at  hand,  proposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alleging,  thai  it  vxu  bed  to  M  near  ths  eMmn^ 
tohen  the  chamber  tmoked^  a  sentence  of  which  the  application  leema  not  Tery  dear."*- 
I^e  qfltoteomtnan,—0. 
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can  go,  in  their  debt.    God  grant  we  may  all  meet  again  in  com' 
fort  here,  or  in  glorj  somewhere  else. 

"  Yours,  dear  Peter,  very  truly  yours, 

"  John  P.  Curran." 


TO   BICHARD   HSTHERINOTOK,   ESQ^*   DUBLIN. 

IT,  1811. 


"  Dear  Dick, 

"  I  merely  write  to  say  that  I  am  alive.  Never  any  thing 
so  dull  as  this  place ;  I  shall  soon  steer  towards  you.  You  must 
know  I  have  been  requested  by  a  great  sculptor  to  sit  for  him,  and 
we  are  now  employed  in  making  a  most  beautiful  head  in  mud, 
which  i«  to  be  the  model  for  a  piece  of  immortal  Parian  marble. 
Is  that  a  small  style  of  going,  Dick  ?  HavLug  now  disposed  of  what 
was  most  important,  we  come  to  smaller  matters — politics  and  war. 
Wellington  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  Rodrigo,  and  retire  west- 
ward ;  I  suppose  to  eat  his  Christmas  pies  at  his  old  quarters  in 
Torres  Vedras,  to  which  every  hundred  pound  that  is  sent  to  him 
costs  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  here.  As  to  politics,  they 
seem  quite  relinquished  by  every  one :  nobody  expects  any  mate- 
rial change  of  men  or  measures ;  nor,  in  truth,  do  I  see  any  thing 
in  the  present  state  of  things  that  can^t  be  done  as  well  by  one  set 
as  another.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Perceval  is  as  warlike  a  hero 
as  Grenville,  and  just  as  capable  of  simplifying  our  government  to 
the  hangman  and  the  tazgatherer.  I  am  just  interrupted ;  so,  God 
bless  you. 

"  J.  P.  CURRAN." 


TO   THE   SAME. 


u  HOLLAXD  HOUBB,  1811. 


"Dear  Dick, 

"  The  allurement  of  a  frank  gives  you  this.    Here  I  am, 
much  better  I  think — ^all  lonely.    Burton  here  for  a  week — al- 

•  This  gentleman  held  the  dtaatlon  of  depaty  keeper  of  the  Rolls  under  Mr.  Curran  ; 
all  of  whoM  lettert  in  his  possession  he  klodlj  communicated  for  insertion  In  this 
work.— C. 
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most  every  body  else  away.  I  am  scarcely  sorry  for  having  come, 
one  gets  out  of  print ;  however,  I  have  scarcely  to  complain,  I 
find  myself  quite  a  proof  copy.  Dear  Dick,  a  man  loves  to  be 
cockered  a  little ;  and  certainly  I  am  not  stinted  here.  I  suspect  it 
is  all  affectation  when  I  talk  cheaply  of  the  great  and  the  grand ; 

for  instance,  I  went  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  Lady  D ,  who  was 

very  kind ;  also  to  Lady  A ,  who  was  vastly  gracious ;  also 

Godwin,  as  also  Lord  Holland.  To-morrow  I  shall  think  of  Denis 
O'Bryen  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  'twill  be  well  if  I  don't  forget 
you  and  the  hill,  while  I  remember 

"  J.  P.  C." 

"  Some  more  lies  from  the  continent : — another  victory — three 
legs  of  Bonaparte  shot  away,  the  fourth  foot  very  precarious.  I 
really  suspect  that  you  have  been  here  tnco^.,  and  bit  every  body ; 
for  they  will  believe  nothing,  even  though  authenticated  by  the 
most  respectable  letters  from  Gottingen.     Farewell. 

«J.  P.  CUERJLN," 


TO    THE    SAME. 

»  LoiDOH,  OdMfr  19, 1811. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  I  look  forward  to  being  very  domestic  for  the  winter.  I 
feel  my  habits  and  feelings  much  upon  the  change :  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  couple  of  bad  verses  of  my  own  growth, 

And  the  long  train  of  Joys  that  charm'd  before, 
Stripped  of  their  borrowed  plamage,  charm  no  more. 

I  am  weak  enough  to  indulge  in  a  conceited  contrition  for  having 
done  nothing,  and  the  penitential  purpose  of  doing  something  before 
I  die.  God  help  us !  how  poor  the  vanity  that  self  accuses  us  of 
wasting  funds  that  never  existed,  and  draws  for  compensation  upon 
the  time  that  we  are  not  destined  to  see  !  or  upon  efforts  that  we 
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have  not  strength  to  make !  You  will  think  it  odd  that  here  in 
London  I  should  be  very  studious ;  but  so  it  has  been.  I  havo 
been  always  prone  to  metaphysical  and  theological  subjects,  though 
I  well  know  the  uncertainty  and  fruitlessness  of  such  researches  ; 
however,  I  think  to  call  another  cause,  and  adjourn  that,  till  I  go 
thither  where  all  must  be  plain  and  clear — where  the  evidence 
must  be  solid,  and  the  judgment  infallible. 

^^  I  have  been  only  at  one  play,  and  that  in  company  with  the 
author,  Moore.*  I  sleep  three  or  four  nights  in  the  week  in  the 
country ;  so  that  in  Ireland  I  look  to  be  ver}'  good — like  an  old 
bachelor  who  proposes  to  marry,  and  take  the  benefit  of  an  insol- 
vent act 

**  There  is  still  no  news  here — people  seem  almost  sick  of  con- 
jecturing. As  to  my  part,  if  I  have  any  opinion,  it  is  that  a 
change  would  be  only  partial.  The  public  undoubtedly  have  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  outs,  and  Perceval  unquestionably  has  risen 
much.  In  the  City  they  think  him  a  man  of  probity  and  of  busi- 
ness, which  they  think  much  better  than  high  and  lofty  tumbling. 
As  to  our  miserable  questions,  they  are  not  half  so  interesting  as 
the  broils  in  the  Caracca%.  What  a  test  of  the  Union !  And 
what  a  proof  of  the  apathy  of  this  blind  and  insolent  country! 
They  affect  to  think  it  glorious  to  struggle  to  the  last  shilling  of 
their  money,  and  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  rather  than  submit 
their  property  and  persons  to  the  capricious  will  of  France  ;  and 
yet  that  is  precisely  the  power  they  are  exercising  over  us — ^the 
modest  authority  of  sending  over  to  us  laws,  like  boots  and  shoes 
ready  made  for  exportation,  without  once  condescending  to  take 
our  measure,  or  ask  whether  or  where  they  pinch  us. 

"  But  enough,  I  think,  of  religion  and  politics. 

**j.  P.  or 


*  ThoniM  Moore.    The  play  wu  operatio,  and  was  damned.    Its  name  wai  *«  M.  P.  or 
die  BlM  8tocUnfi.**-.lC. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


Mr.  Ourran  li  Inrlted  to  Btand  for  the  boroagh  of  Newry— Speech  to  the  eleotort— Letter 
to  Sir  J.  Swlabaroe— Letter  on  Irish  aflkirt  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Ihike  of  f 


From  the  period  of  Mr.  Curran's  elevation  to  the  bench,  his  friends 
had  been  very  desirous  to  see  him  a  member  of  the  British  pai^ 
liament  Independent  of  the  service  which  they  expected  that 
his  zeal  and  talents  might  render  to  Ireland,  there  mingled  with 
their  feelings  on  this  subject  a  sentiment  of  national  pride.  His 
parliamentary  abilities  they  considered  as  having  been  greatly  under- 
rated; notwithstanding  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  reported 
speeches,  the  admiration  they  had  met  in  England  was  cold  in 
comparison  to  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  their  delivery  had 
excited  at  home.  They  were  therefore  anxious  that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity,  before  age  or  death  should  render  it  impos* 
sible,  of  justifying  their  preference,  and  confirming  his  own  repu- 
tation by  even  a  single  display,  before  such  an  audience  as  the 
British  senate,  of  those  powers  which  his  countrymen  had  so  long 
been  extolling  as  unrivalled. 

These  reasons — particularly  the  sense  of  duty,  were  frequently 
urged  upon  him,  but  with  little  effect  The  only  question,  upon 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  be  useful,  was  that  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation;  and  even  here  he  could  not  venture  to  be 
sanguine.  When  he  recollected  that  his  illustrious  friend,  Mr. 
GrattaQ,  who  had  made  that  question  almost  the  business  of  a 
long  life,  was  still  (though  supported  by  so  much  of  the  most 
exalted  rank  and  talent  ii^  the  British  empire)  vainly  exerting  his 
splendid  abilities  to  drive  or  shame  the  bigot  from  his  poet^  Mr. 
Curran  feared  that  the  accession  of  any  strength  that  he  posseoeed 
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would  prove  of  little  value  to  the  cause.  The  motives  of  personal 
vanity  or  ambition  had  still  less  influence.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he,  who  in  the  season  of  ardour  and  hope  had  been  so  negli- 
gent of  fame,  should  continue  equally  indifferent,  now  that  these 
incentives  to  action  were  passing  or  had  passed  away. 

Such  were  his  feelings  (too  full  perhaps  of  despondency  and 
indolence)  when,  upon  the  general  election  in  1812,  the  indepen- 
dent interest  of  the  town  of  Newry  proposed  to  elect  him  their 
member.  A  deputation  from  that  borough  having  waited  upon 
him  for  the  purpose,  he  accepted  the  invitation,*  and  repaired  to 
Newry  ;f  but  after  a  contest  of  six  days,  perceiving  that  the 

*  The  feellngB  with  which  Mr.  Curran  accepted  the  inritatlon  appear  in  hii  answer. 

*'T0  THB  WOXTHT  AXD  ISIDBPniDXHT  XLCCTOBS  OV  THS  BOXOCQH  OF  RSWRT. 

**  GsxTuaisx— I  hare  just  received  an  address,  signed  by  a  number  of  higMy  respect- 
able members  of  your  ancient  borough,  inviting  me  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  to  repre- 
sent year  town  in  parliament.  To  be  thougiit  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  at  so  awful  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  and  to  receive  such  an  Invitation,  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  is  an 
faonoor  that  I  feel  deeply  and  gratefully. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many  words.  Tou  know  my  principles,  you 
know  my  conduct  heretofore — I  am  not  a  stranger  coming  forward  to  menace,  or  to  buy 
you.  In  order  that  I  may  sell  you ;  nor  do  I  rest  my  pretension  on  any  contrition  for  the 
insi,  nor  any  premedlated  promise  that  I  will  at  some  future  period  begin  to  act  honestly 
by  you.  From  the  earliest  period  of  my  life  to  see  this  ill-fated  country  retrieved  from 
her  sad  condition  of  suffering  and  of  shame  has  been  the  first  and  warmest  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  warm  it  shall  continue,  till  I  myself  am  cold  for  ever. 

"  I  know  you  will  not  impute  It  to  a  want  of  the  most  profound  respect  for  you,  when 
I  say  that  I  will  not  personally  solicit  the  vote  of  any  individual.  I  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  soliciting  a  suitor  In  tlie  character  of  an  elector— it  would  not  benefit  my  Judicial 
situation,  and  I  think  it  would  diminish  that  credit,  which  suffrage  above  all  suspicion 
of  bias,  ought  to  give  to  your  representative.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  that  I  attend 
yoQ  in  such  time  before  the  election  as  will  enable  me  to  know  your  farther  pleasure. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Oentlemen,  with  a  full  sense  of  your  confidence  and  favour, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Philpot  CcRai.v. 
*'Stfp/Un'9  Orsen,  October  8, 1812.»» 

t  Mr.  Curran's  reception  was  most  enthusiastic.  He  was  met  two  miles  outside  Newry, 
and  about  8000  persons  Joined  in  drawing  him  Into  the  borough  in  his  carriage,  from  which 
the  horses  had  been  taken.  He  made  a  brilliant  speech  (of  which  no  report  has  been 
preserved),  which  occupied  eighty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  and  was  greatly  applauded. 
Hhi  rival,  who  avowed  Anti-Catholic  opinions,  was  groaned.    But  some  of  the  Catholio 
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strength  of  the  other  candidate  (Greneral  Needham)  left  him  no 
prospect  of  success,  he  declined  any  farther  8ti*uggle.  Upon  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Curran  delivered  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 
"It  was  his  last  great  public  eflfort,  and  was  characterized  by  the 
same  energy  and  fancy,  and  the  same  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
which  reign  in  all  his  former  productions.  After  stating  to  the 
electors  of  Newry  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  appear  among  them,  and  the  condition  of  the  borough, 
which  had  baffled  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Cumm  pro- 
ceeded to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  the  long  train  of  sufferings 
which  Ireland  had  endured  for  centuries  had  originated  in  the 
dissension  of  her  people,  and  that  whatever  of  them  remained 
could  only  be  removed  by  mutual  toleration.  "  Under  this  sad 
coalition  of  confederating  dissensions,  nursed  and  fomented  by  the 
policy  of  England,  this  devoted  country  has  continued  to  languish 
with  small  fluctuations  of  national  destiny,  from  the  invasion  of 
the  second  Ilenry  to  the  present  time.  And  here  let  me  be  just 
while  I  am  indignant;  let  me  candidly  own  that  to  the  noble 
examples  of  British  virtue,  to  the  splendid  exertions  of  British 
courage,  to  their  splendid  sacrifices,  am  I  probably  indebted  for 
my  feelings  as  an  Irishmen  and  my  devotion  to  my  countiy.  They 
thought  it  madness  to  trust  themselves  to  the  influence  of  any 
foreign  countiy;  they  thought  the  circulation  of  the  political  blood 
could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  action  of  the  heart  within  the 
body,  and  o^ould  not  be  injected  from  without.  Events  have  shown 
you  that  what  they  thought,  was  just ;  and  that  what  they  did,  was 
indispensiible :  they  thought  they  ought  to  govern  themselves — 
they  thought  that  at  every  hazard  they  ought  to  make  the  effort — 
they  thought  it  more  eligible  to  perish  than  to  fisdl ;  and  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  I  pray  that  the  authority  of  so  splendid  an  example 
may  not  be  lost  upon  Ireland." 

After  describing  the  condition  of  Ireland  subsequent  to  the 

yoten  were  Dot  true  to  tlieir  oirn  eanse,  and  this,  backed  by  goremment  inflaenee, 
defeated  Ourran.— M. 
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reYolutioD,  Mr.  Curran  continued; — "At  length,  in  1782,  a  noble 
effort  was  made,  and  deathless  ought  to  be  the  name  of  him*  that 
made  it,  and  deathless  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  which  it  was  made — the  independence  of  Ireland  was  acknow- 
ledged. Under  this  system  of  asserted  independence,  our  progress 
in  prosperity  was  much  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  expected, 
when  we  remember  the  conduct  of  a  very  leading  noble  person 
upon  that  occasion — never  was  a  more  generous  mind  or  a  purer 
heart — but  his  mind  had  more  purity  than  strength.  He  had  all 
that  belonged  to  taste,  and  courtesy,  and  reJGinement ;  but  the  grand 
and  the  sublime  of  national  reform  were  composed  of  colours  too 
strong  for  his  eye,  and  comprised  an  horizon  too  outstretched  for 
his  vision.f  The  CathoUcs  of  Ireland  were  in  fact  excluded  from 
the  asserted  independence  of  their  country.  Thus  far  the  result 
comes  to  this,  that  wherever  perfect  union  is  not  found,  complete 
redress  must  be  sought  in  vain." 

Passing  on  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Curran  proceeded — "  The  whole 
history  of  mankind  records  no  instance  of  any  hostile  Cabinet, 
perhaps  even  of  any  internal  cabinet,  actuated  by  the  principles 
of  honour  or  of  shame.  The  Irish  Catholic  was  therefore  taught 
to  believe,  that  if  he  surrendered  his  country  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was  cajoled  into  the  belief,  that 
if  he  concurred  in  the  surrender,  he  would  be  placed  upon  the 
neck  of  an  hostile  faction.  Wretched  dupe ! — You  might  as  well 
persuade  the  gaoler  that  he  is  less  a  prisoner  than  the  captives  he 
locks  up,  merely  because  he  carries  the  key  in  his  pochet.\    By  that 

•  Mr.  GratUn. 

t  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  obrloosly  the  late  Earl  of  Charlemont;  bat  though 
that  nobleman  orlginallj  opposed  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  had  the  honour 
in  his  latter  years  of  rising  above  his  earl/  prejudides ;  he  has  also  made  Ireland  amends 
for  the  delay,  in  having  left  a  representative  of  his  house,  and  of  hia  more  matured 
opinions,  from  whom  all  that  his  country  can  demand  \a  that  A«  may  nerer  change  his 
present  principles  and  conduct. — C. 

%  We  doobt  not  that  this  Is  the  origin  of  Byron's  weU  known  linet  In  Den  Juan  : 
**  The  nations  are 
In  prison— but  the  gaoler,  what  is  he  ? 
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reciprocal  animosity,  however,  Ireland  was  surrendered ;  the  goiii 
of  the  surrender  was  most  atrocious — the  consequences  of  the 
crime  most  tremendous  and  exemplary.  We  put  ourselves  into  a 
condition  of  the  most  unqualified  servitude — ^we  sold  our  country, 
and  we  levied  upon  ourselves  the  price  of  the  purchase — ^we  gare 
up  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  properties — ^we  yielded  to  a 
foreign  legislature  to  decide  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  their 
projects  or  their  profligacy  should  be  extracted  from  us,  or  be 
furnished  by  themselves;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  our 
scanty  means  have  been  squandered  in  her  internal  corruption  as 
profusely  as  our  best  blood  has  been  wasted  in  the  madness  of 
her  aggressions,  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  resistance.  Our  debt 
has  accordingly  been  increased  more  than  tenfold — the  common 
comforts  of  life  have  been  vanishing — we  are  sinking  into  beg- 
gary—our poor  people  have  been  worried  by  cruel  and  unprincipled 
prosecutions,  and  the  instruments  of  our  government  have  been 
almost  simplified  into  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  hangman.  At 
length,  after  this  long  night  of  suffering,  the  morning  star  of  our 
redemption  cast  its  light  upon  us,  the  mist  was  dissolved  and  all 
men  perceived  tliat  those  whom  they  had  been  blindly  attacking 
in  the  dark  were  in  reality  their  fellow  sufierers  and  their  friends. 
We  have  made  a  discovery  of  the  grand  principle  in  politics,  that 
the  tyrant  is  in  every  instance  the  creature  of  the  slave — ^that  he 
is  a  cowardly  and  a  computing  animal — ^and  that  in  every  instance 
he  calculates  between  the  expenditure  to  be  made  and  the  advan- 
tage to  be  acquired.  And  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  the  wretched  Island  of  Man,  that  refugium  peccatorum^  had 
sense  and  spirit  to  see  the  force  of  this  truth,  she  could  not  be 

No  lesser  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 
Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 
Upon  the  captive,  freedom?    He's  as  fkr 
From  tiie  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  at  ttiey  who  wear.** 

But  Byron  avowed  that  a  po«t  had  a  right,  whenever  he  fotmd  ft  food  Mi*,  te  mIm 
and  use  it.~H. 
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enslayed  by  the  whole  power  of  England.  The  oppressor  would 
see  that  the  necessary  expenditure  in  whips,  and  chains,  and  gib- 
bets, would  infinitely  countervail  the  ultimate  value  of  the  acquisi- 
tion; and  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  this  unquestionable 
troth,  that  so  much  of  this  agitated  globe  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
crawled  over  by  a  Manx  population.  This  discovery  Ireland  at 
last  has  made.  The  Catholic  claimed  his  rights — the  Protestant 
generously  and  nobly  felt  as  he  ought,  and  seconded  the  claim ;  a 
silly  government  was  driven  to  the  despicable  courage  of  cowardice, 
and  resorted  to  the  odious  artillery  of  prosecutions — the  expedi- 
ent failed :  the  question  made  its  way  to  the  discussion  of  the 
senate — ^I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  detail.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons who,  at  least,  represented  themselves,  perhaps  afraid,  perhaps 
ashamed  of  their  employers,  became  unmanageable  tools  in  the 
hands  of  such  awkward  artists,  and  were  dissolved;  just  as  a 
beaten  gamester  throws  the  cards  into  the  fire  in  hopes  in  a  new 
pack  to  find  a  better  fortune." 

A  little  farther  on,  Mr.  Curran,  again  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election,  was  interrupted  by  the  other  candidate's 
agent :  when  that  person  was  made  to  sit  down,  Mr.  Curran  re- 
sumed. "  I  do  not  wonder  at  having  provoked  interruption  when 
I  spoke  of  your  borough.  I  told  you  that  from  this  moment  it  is 
free.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  so*  felt  the  spirit  of  the  people  as 
among  you;  never  have  I  so  felt  the  throbs  of  returning  life.  I 
almost  forgot  my  own  habitual  estimate  of  my  own  small  import- 
ance ;  I  almost  thought  it  was  owing  to  some  energy  within  my- 
self, when  I  was  lifted  and  borne  on  the  buoyant  surge  of  popular 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  I  therefore  again  repeat  it,  it  is 
the  moment  of  your  new  birth  unto  righteousness.  Your  proved 
friends  are  high  among  you — your  developed  enemies  are  expunged 
for  ever — your  liberty  has  been  taken  from  the  grave,  and  if  she 
is  put  back  into  the  tomb,  it  can  be  only  by  your  own  parricide, 
and  she  must  be  buried  alive." 

**  Ireland  (said  he,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  address)  can  do 
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more  for  herself  now  than  she  has  done  for  centuries  heretp&re. 
She  lay  a  helpless  hulk  upon  the  water ;  but  now,  for  the  first 
>  time,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Protestant  spirit  for  the  deliciotts 
spectacle  of  seeing  her  equipped  with  masts,  and  sails,  and  oom- 
pass,  and  helm ;  at  length  she  is  sea-worthy.  Whether  she  is  to 
escape  the  tempest  and  gain  the  port  is  an  event  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the  waters  and  the  winds.  If  our  voyage 
be  prosperous,  our  success  will  be  doubled  by  our  unanimity ;  but 
even  if  we  are  doomed  to  sink,  we  shall  sink  with  honour.  But 
am  I  over-sanguine  in  counting  our  Protestant  allies  ?  Your  own 
county  gives  you  a  cheering  instance  in  a  noble  Marquis,*  retiring 
from  the  dissipation  of  an  English  court,  making  his  country  his 
residence,  and  giving  his  first  entrance  into  manhood  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  It  is  not  from  any  association  of  place  that  my  mind 
is  turned  to  the  name  of  Moira — ^to  name  him  is  to  recognize 
what  your  idolatry  has  given  to  him  for  so  many  years ;  but  a 
late  transaction  calls  for  a  word  or  two.  I  thought  anxiously 
upon  it  at  the  time,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  if  he  required  to 
be  raised,  he  must  have  been  raised  in  public  opinion  by  the 
event  of  that  negociation.f     He  saw  that  the  public  in  either 


*  The  HarquU  of  Downshlre.— C. 

t  Mr.  Curran  had,  a  few  weeki  before,  in  an  equally  public  manner,  dltcooBteaanoed 
the  angry  feelings  with  which  he  found  some  of  his  countrymen  had  regarded  the  con- 
duct of  Ills  noble  friend  In  the  recent  negotiations  for  a  new  administration.  At  a  pob- 
lie  dinner,  given  ia  Dublin  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  by  the  friends  of  religious  fk-eedora, 
and  attended  by  many,  the  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  talent  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Cnrran, 
In  addressing  the  meeting,  enumerated  the  several  illustrious  persons  in  the  empire  who 
supported  the  cause  which  they  were  that  day  celebrating:  »» But,»'  said  he,  ••  I  hare  Mi 
yet  mentioned  the  name,  which  I  was  delighted  to  see  you  were.on  the  tiptoe  of  expecting, 
and  which,  In  whatever  order  It  might  be  mentioned,  you  had  In  your  own  minds  placed 
in  its  natural  sUtion,  at  the  head  of  the  list— the  beloved  child  of  Ireland,  the  omameBt, 
and  consoler,  and  intrepid  defender  of  his  country  -the  scholar  of  the  camp — the  philo- 
sopher of  the  senate  the  exalted  devotee  of  that  high  and  unparlylng  honour,  that  will 
bend  to  no  consideration  of  life,  or  death,  or  country,  or  even  of  fame :  that  man  who,  of 
all  others,  most  distinctly  sees  into  your  character— your  ardept,  generoua  (do  not  be 
angry  with  me),  your  tender  and  excitable  sensibility— your  feather-springed  diapoaa- 
bility  to  affectionate  and  momentary  Jealousy,  which  evaporates  in  the  breath  that 
expresses  it.    He  knows  it  well— he  loves  you  fbr  It— he  knows  the  rapid  oondltioo  of  its 
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country  could  not  have  any  hope  from  an  arrangement,  in  which 
the  first  preliminary  was  a  selfish  scramble  for  patronage,  that 
must  have  ended  in  a  scramble  for  power;  in  which  the  first 
efforts  of  patriotism  were  for  the  surrender  of  mopsticks  in  the 
palace ;  to  sink  the  head,  and  to  irritate  the  man  who  wore  the 
Crown,  instead  of  making  their  first  measure  a  restitution  of 
representation  to  the  people,  who,  if  they  were  as  strong  as  they 
ought  to  be,  could  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  tinsel  of  a 
robe  or  the  gilding  of  a  sceptre. 

•*  Little  remains  for  me  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  I 
said  you  should  consider  how  you  ought  to  act — ^I  will  give  you  my 
humble  idea  upon  that  point.  Do  not  exhaust  the  resources  of 
your  spirit  by  idle  anger  or  idle  disgust — ^forgive  those  who  have 
voted  against  you  here — they  will  not  forgive  themselves.  I  under- 
stand they  are  to  be  packed  up  in  tumbrils  vith  layera  of  salt  be- 
tween them,  and  carted  to  the  election  for  the  country,  to  appear 
again  in  patriotic  support  of  the  noblo  projector  of  the  glories  of 
'Walcheren.  Do  not  envy  him  the  precious  cargo  of  the  raw 
materials  of  virtuous  legislation — ^be  assured  all  this  is  of  use. 

"  Let  me  remind  you  before  I  go  of  that  precept,  equally  pro- 
found and  beneficent,  which  the  meek  and  modest  author  of  our 
blessed  religion  left  to  the  world  :  '  and  one  command  I  give  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.'  Be  assured  that  of  this  love  the  true 
spirit  can  be  no  other  than  probity  and  honour.  The  great  ana- 
logies of  the  moral  and  the  physical  world  are  surprisingly  coinci- 
dent; you  cannot  glue  two  pieces  of  board  together  unless  the 
joint  be  clean ;  you  cannot  unite  two  men  together,  unless  the 


recoil ;  bnt  he  oaght  not  to  be  wounded,  nor  jon  hamlliated  bj  any  formal  ceremonial  of 
that  eontriUon.  iLottd  applauw.]  But  I  find  I  am  not  so  bad  a  painter  as  I  thought; 
you  have  made  it  unnecessary  fsr  me  to  put  the  name  over  the  picture.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  although  I  have  not  been  altogetlier  unhonoured  by  some  condescend- 
ing notice  from  that  illustrious  and  noble  person,  yet  I  am  too  proud  to  be  swayed  by  any 
feeling  which,  if  merely  personal,  must  be  despicable,  and  that  It  could  not  add  a  single 
pulsation  to  that  energy  of  affection  and  respect  with  which  my  heart  clings  to  him  as  an 
Irishman."— 0.    [The  Earl  Molra  afterwards  was  created  Marquis  of  Hastings.—M.] 
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cement  be  virtue :  for  vice  can  give  no  sanction  to  compact,  she 
can  form  no  bond  of  aflfection. 

^  And  now,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu,  with  a  feeling  at  my 
heart  that  can  never  leave  it,  and  which  my  tongue  cannot  attempt 
the  abortive  effort  of  expressing.  If  my  death  do  not  prevent  it, 
we  shall  meet  again  in  this  place.  If  you  feel  as  kindly  to  me  as 
I  do  to  you,  relinquish  the  attestation  which  I  know  you  had 
reserved  for  my  departure.  Our  enemy  has,  I  think,  received  the 
mortal  blow ;  but  though  he  reels,  he  has  not  fallen ;  and  we  have 
seen  too  much  upon  a  greater  scale  of  wretchedness  of  anticipated 
triumph.  Let  me  therefore  retire  from  among  you  in  a  way  that 
becomes  me  and  becomes  you,  uncheered  by  a  single  voice,  and 
unaccompanied  by  a  single  man.  May  the  blessing  of  God  pre- 
serve you  in  the  affection  of  one  another."* 

The  following  letters  contain  Mr.  Currants  &rther  views  upon 
the  state  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland  at  this  period : 

TO    SIR  J.   SWINBURyB. 

"Sir, 

"  I  have  just  received  the  honour  of  your  letter.  I  am  very 
deeply,  indeed,  impressed  by  the  honour  of  being  thought  by  the 
committee  not  unworthy  of  the  office  of  steward,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  religious  freedom. 

"  If  there  were  no  obstacle  in  my  way,  but  what  was  within  my 
own  control,  most  promptly,  and  with  pride  and  gratitude,  would 
I  obey  so  flattering  a  summons ;  but  the  difficulty  is  what  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  dispense  with.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will 
be  sitting  on  the  day  of  your  meeting,  and  I  could  not  be  warrant- 
ed in  leaving  my  duty  here,  from  any  impulse,  however  strong,  of 

*  In  the  middle  of  his  speech  Mr.  Bell  (a  reRularly  lll-faToared  irentleman),  who  wm« 
agent  for  the  rival  candidate,  stood  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Ourran,  "with  a  rery 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance.**  Ou  this  Mr.  Curran  exclaimed,  **Mr.  Seneaehal,  I 
demand  of  you  as  returning  officer,  that  I,  a  candidate,  shall  be  protected,  ca  yoa  are  in 
duty  bound  to  do,  from  being  disturbed  by  the  obscene  and  unnatural  grimaeei  of  a 
baboon.**    Whereupon  Mr.  BeU  tank  Into  his  leat— naed  up  !~M. 
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personal  gratitude  or  respect.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  any  pro- 
bable state  of  the  courts  that  can  leave  me  to  my  own  disposal ; 
but  if  such  should  occur,  I  shall  certainly  wait  upon  you.  I  am, 
however,  not  a  little  consoled  in  the  reflection,  that  my  absence 
from  such  a  scene  can  be  regretted  only  by  myself,  and  that  my 
presence  could  contribute  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  the  intended 
result  The  sanction  of  illustrious  personages,*  who  vouchsafe  to 
patronise  the  meeting,  must  do  much  towards  its  object ;  and  much 
also  must  be  effected  by  the  high  rank  and  character  of  others, 
who  I  make  no  doubt  will  be  zealous  in  following  such  an  example, 
when  the  projects  of  intolerance  are  disclaimed  by  the  authority 
of  the  enlightened  and  exalted ;  and  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  permitted  to  see  what  cannot  be  difficult  in  so  reflecting 
a  nation  as  England,  that  the  cause  of  tolerance  is  really  that  of 
justice,  and  prudence,  and  true  Christianity,  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  as  deeply  interested  as  their  fellow-subjects  can  be.  It 
is  not,  I  trust,  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  practical  bigotry  must  be 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  flight ;  and  that  the  empire  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  such  just  and  beneficent  counsels  as  must 
ever  compose  the  only  certain  basis  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  of 
external  safety.  I  know,  sir,  you  will  perceive  that  I  allude  princi- 
pally to  this  part  of  the  empire.  I  have  passed  not  a  short  life  in 
it ;  my  notions  respecting  it  are  the  fruit  of  long  observation  of  it 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  so  deeply  are  these  ideas  graven 
upon  my  judgment,  that  upon  a  late  occasion  I  was  willing  to  forego 
every  consideration  of  much  labor  passed,  of  advancing  years,  and 
declining  health,  and  to  undertake  the  duty  of  once  more  sitting  in 
parliament.  I  could  have  no  motive  of  ambition,  or  of  party,  or 
view  to  reputation ;  I  looked  not  to  be  an  advocate  for  my  country, 
but  I  did  venture  to  hope  that  a  man  so  perfectly  removed  from  all 
temptation  to  partiality,  and  with  so  much  opportunity  of 
knowledge,  might  be  received  as  not  an  incredible  witness,  in  point 
of  fact,  for  this  aflflicted  island.     And  from  the  discharge  of  so 

*  DnkM  of  Kent  and  Sqimz,  •ona  of  Oeorge  III.— H. 
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sacred  a  duty,  I  thou^t  it  would  have  been  most  unworthy  to 
aflfect  to  excuse  myself  upon  any  etiquette  of  office,  when  the  law 
had  declared  no  incompatibility -between  official  and  public  duty. 
I  did  think,  and  I  yet  think,  that  if  the  real  state  of  this  country 
be  fairly  and  fully  impressed  upon  the  parliament  and  the  public, 
it  must  appear  to  demonstration,  that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire  are  one  and  the  same ;  that  it  is  the 
critical  moment  in  which  every  thing  ought  to  be  done  to  oppose  the 
embankment  of  a  consolidated  nation  to  the  hostile  torrent,  instead 
of  leaving  it  even  a  chance  of  admission  through  the  interstices  of 
an  incohering  and  porous  population  ;  and  that  those  high  persons, 
who  saw  things  a  year  ago  in  this  point  of  view,  and  were  then 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  public  service,  may,  upon 
further  consideration,  think  that  the  obstacles  which  then  prevent- 
ed their  intention  ought  not  for  ever  to  deprive  their  country  of 
the  benefits  of  their  virtue  or  capacity  to  serve  it.  Such  an  event 
as  I  allude  to,  they  may  be  assured,  would  have  a  most  consoling 
and  cheering  effect  upon  Ireland,  because  we  should  look  with  con- 
fidence to  their  acting  upon  that  noble  and  conciliating  principle 
of  religious  freedom,  which  has  raised  your  illustrious  patron,  and 
those  who  think  as  he  does,  so  high  in  the  reverence  of  all  men ; 
they  would  be  sure  of  retrieving  Ireland  from  a  state  of  suffering 
and  peril ;  they  would  be  sure  of  finding  a  co-operation  in  every 
honest  Irishman  infinitely  superior  to  the  zeal  of  party,  or  of  sect, 
and  founded  on  the  pure  devotion  of  public  duty  and  public 
spirit  And  it  would  convey  to  the  heart  of  a  loyal  and  ardent 
people  a  conviction  that  they  were  yet  of  a  value  in  a  quarter 
where  their  fondest  hopes  and  affections  had  been  fixed  for  yeare. 
But  I  fear  my  solicitude  on  this  subject  has  led  me  to  intrude 
farther  than  I  had  intended  upon  your  attention.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  only  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my 
cordial  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  your  communication,  and  to  pre- 
sent my  humble  respects  to  the  committee. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  <fee., 

"J.   P.   CURKAN." 
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"  I  cannot,  sir,  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  learn  that  the 
sanction  of  your  illustrious  rank  and  your  great  name  are  given 
to  that  noble  principle  of  religious  freedom,  and  that  upon  a  ground 
perfectly  dbtinct  from  all  view  whatsoever  of  political  party.  The 
relation  in  which  you  stand  with  respect  to  your  country,  and  your 
august  house,  must  remove  all  pretext  for  soiling  our  pure  and 
modest  religion,  by  blending  it  with  the  sordid  spirit  of  party ;  or 
of  advancing  the  projects  of  the  latter,  by  an  affected  association 
with  the  former,  in  which  heaven  cannot  be  either  interested  or 
honoured,  and  in  which  the  true  principle  of  political  wisdom  and 
social  virtue  cannot  fail  to  be  degraded  and  depraved.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  monstrous  union  been 
more  sadly  proved  and  developed  than  in  the  late  few  years  that 
we  have  passed ;  and  more  especially  in  this  ill-fated  country.  In 
England  your  dissenters  were  pressed  sorely  enough  by  disabling 
and  excluding  statutes;  but  still  the  sharpness  of  those  legal  mono- 
polies went  rather  against  their  interest  than  their  honour.  Still 
they  were  equal  as  Englishmen ;  and  though  shut  out,  perhaps  very 
unwisely  and  very  unjustly,  from  a  part,  and  certainly  no  incon- 
siderable part,  of  the  constitutional  precincts  of  their  country,  they 
still  had  the  uncontrollable  range  of  the  residue  as  freely  and 
proudly  as  any  other  portion  of  the  land ;  they  had  to  complain 
of  suffering  rather  than  stigma  or  shame.  With  respect  to  other 
religious  descriptions  of  sects,  very  unworthy  indeed  to  be  classed 
with  dissenters — the  strange  combinations  of  persons  connected 
together  by  the  fantastical  adoption  of  wild  and  extravagant  opin- 
ions, much  easier  to  be  named  than  to  be  understood,  England 
seems  to  have  acted  with  the  policy  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
discreet  and  thinking  nation.  You  have  most  judiciously  cut  off 
the  supplies,  that  martyrdom  would  have  given  them  in  their  meek 
and  ardent  campaign  against  the  sobriety  and  decorum  of  true 
religion.    Your  established  clergy  have  stinted  them  in  that  food 
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which  refutation  gives  to  folly.  They  have  had  too  much  good 
sense,  and  too  much  sound  consideration  for  their  sacred  fiinctioiis, 
to  enter  the  lists  of  argument  with  these  learned  cobblers,  and  right 
reverend  blacksmiths.  However  they  may  have  been  mortified  by 
the  scandal  of  their  orgies,  they  have  had  forbearance  enough  to 
leave  their  diseases  to  cure  themselves,  and  to  consign  them  to  the 
wholesome  and  cooling  regime  of  silent  conmiiseration  and  inflexi- 
ble neglect.  The  Law  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Church,  and 
refused  the  honours  of  the  pillory  or  the  stake  to  the  adventorotis 
aspirants ;  and  to  this  concurrence  in  good  temper  and  good  sense 
may  it  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  that  these  contra* 
band  dealers  and  inventors  of  unheard-of  forms  of  doctrine,  and 
pattenis  of  tenets,  have  not  been  still  more  successful  in  supersed- 
ing the  good  order  and  sobriety  of  the  national  &ith  and  practice. 
I  should  have  hoped  that  this  concurrence  was  founded  on  the  adop> 
tion  of  a  maxim,  that  foims  the  basis  of  that  principle  so  fortunately 
adopted  by  your  Royal  Highness,  the  inviolability  of  religious 
freedom.  But  deeply  cont^eraed  am  I  to  see,  that  however  acted 
upon  in  England,  it  has  not  been  pursued  in  Ireland  with  the  same 
dignity  and  temper.  In  sajing  this  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  abso- 
lutely bad  intentions  to  any  party,  or  to  say  that  neither  has  been 
betrayed  into  any  step  that  may  call  for  censure  or  regret ;  but  I  do 
think  that  in  our  late,  or  rather  our  present,  unhappy  conflicts  here, 
a  manifest  distinction  might  be  made.  The  Catholic  was  petition- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  certainly  very  afflicting  grievances,  and  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  tone  and  phrase  in 
which  he  might  utter  what  came  simply  to  this : — '  I  am  in  bondage 
without  having  committed  any  crime.  My  degradation  and  sufier- 
ing  are  justified  by  the  most  cruel  imputation  on  my  character  and 
honour,  and  I  humbly  pray  to  be  set  at  liberty.'  If  a  man  were 
to  utter  such  an  appeal  with  insolence  or  outrage,  I  do  not  say  he 
ought  to  be  kindly  heard ;  but  if  he  felt  the  right  to  freedom  so 
coldly  as  to  prefer  his  claim  with  an  apathy  that  must  freeze  it^  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved ;  he  has  not 
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yet  arrived  at  that  impatience  of  slavery,  without  which  he  cannot 
be  yet  ripe  for  freedom.  I  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  saying  that  the 
mere  ardour  of  the  Catholics,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  far  more 
vahiable  than  life,  without  which  life  could  be  of  no  value,  was  not 
a  just  ground  for  suspecting  that  their  meeting  to  petition  was  a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  any  other  or  any  criminal  design.  The  rank 
and  property  of  the  persons,  which  made  them  so  firmly  responsi- 
ble to  the  State,  should,  I  think,  have  repelled  such  a  suspicion, 
and  particularly  when  sanctioned  by  so  numerous  a  co-operation  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  I  do  not  say  that  the  government 
might  not  have  intended  well,  or  that  a  most  unhappy  mistake  was 
any  other  than  an  error  of  judgment;  but  I  do  think  that  when  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  people  had  proved  their  innocence 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  milder  and  more  conciliating  conduct  might 
have  been  adopted  with  equal  dignity  and  wisdom.  But  I  fear  a 
province  is  a  bad  school  for  a  statesman  to  learn  that  the  essence 
of  dignity  consists  much  more  in  rest  than  in  action.  It  has  not 
been  so,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  state  of  trouble  and  fer- 
mentation, such  as  I  never  before  witnessed  in  Ireland.  Crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  have  gone  on  to  an  extent  on  all  sides,  most 
deeply  to  be  deplored  by  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  Ireland  or 
the  empire.  The  discussions  of  those  unhappy  questions  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  shape  of  criminal  prosecutions;  of  proceedings 
that  never  should  be  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  of  real  guilt,  and 
never  as  political  measures  of  aspersion  or  counteraction.  The 
result  has  been — No  culpable  intention  whatsoever  has  been 
proved ;  no  project  has  been  defeated ;  the  purity  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  itself  has  been  exposed  by  the  unhappy  indis- 
cretion of  giving  ground  for  actions,  and  the  readiness  of  bringing 
forward  prosecutions,  in  which  every  judgment  and  verdict  for  them 
has  been  a  public  calamity,  by  sinking  them  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  leading  the  people  to  entertain  an  idea,  which  I  trust  can  never 
be  true,  that  even  the  judicial  authority  may  be  degraded  to  an 
instrumentality  to  the  State.     A  man  of  any  party  but  that  of 
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public  tranquillity  and  safety  would  probably  speak  a  language  very 
different  from  what  I  am  holding  to  your  Royal  Highness.  But  my 
mind  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  actual  suffering  and  awful 
possible  danger  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which  is  not  at  all  diminish- 
ed by  the  real  innocence  of  intention,  which  I  am  ready  to  concede 
to  all  parties.  It  is  not  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
conflict  in  which  the  peril  consists.  It  was  from  this  view  of  things, 
though  not  then  so  sadly  matured  as  they  are  at  present,  that  I  was 
most  anxious,  a  year  ago,  that  the  arrangement  then  proposed  might 
take  effect :  every  aspect  of  things  seemed  to  indicate  such  an  event 
as  most  practicable,  and  most  salutary.  The  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  measure  of  inevitable 
necessity:  the  exalted  magnanimity  of  an  illustrious  personage, 
relinquishing  every  personal  consideration,  gave  it  complete  facility, 
and  that  in  a  way  the  most  endearing  to  the  Irish  people,  by  show- 
ing that  his  mind  was  j^erfectly  untainted  by  bigotry.*  Strange  in- 
deed would  it  be,  if  an  individual  of  the  first  taste  in  England  could 
be  so  tainted ;  for  what  is  taste  but  the  moral  instinct  of  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding  ?  The  great  talents  and  character  of  the 
noble  persons  concerned  was  a  pledge  to  the  empire  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  measure.  It  held  out  a  hope  of  friendly 
adjustment  with  America,  instead  of  forcing  her  unnaturally  into  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies,  and  driving  her  to  waste  her  young  blood  in 
battle,  instead  of  preserving  it  for  growth;  instead  of  recollecting 
that  she  might  be  destined  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  Hercules,  who, 
even  in  his  infancy,  was  doomed  to  crush  the  snakes  of  despotism, 
and  whose  full-grown  labours  might  be  reserved,  by  the  extirpation 
of  monsters,  to  form  a  new  system  for  freedom  in  the  west,  even 
after  it  had  been  banished,  like  the  Americans  themselves,  from  the 
east  It  gave  us  at  least  an  additional  hope  of  an  interval  to 
breathe,  by  a  peace  with  France ;  an  event  made  probable  by  the 
known  opinions  of  those  noble  persons  upon  the  subject;  and  made 

*  The  Prince  Regeat|  afterwards  George  I?.— M. 
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still  more  probable  by  ihe  incalculable  addition  to  the  actual  force 
of  the  empire,  in  the  perfect  conciliation  of  Ireland,  which  they, 
and,  I  much  fear,  they  alone,  could  be  likely  to  effect ;  but  in  these 
prospects  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Upon  the  cause 
of  this  failure  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions,  but  there  was  a  per- 
fect concurrence  in  the  feeling,  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
this  nation :  it  doomed  us  to  a  continuance  of  disquiet,  and  an  in- 
crease of  burdens  and  of  dangers ;  yet  we  did  not  hastily  give  up 
the  hope  that  the  difficulties  might  be  yet  got  over.  Nor  can  I 
now  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  those  noble  persons  to  allow  the 
wei^t  of  a  feather  to  those  difficulties,  when  they  see  that  every 
event  that  has  happened  from  that  hour  to  this  is  flung  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  is  a  call  upon  them  to  come  forward  and  do 
their  duty  to  their  country. 

^  As  an  Irishman  I  own  my  heart  sunk  when  all  hope  was  at  an 
end  of  seeing  our  &vourite  countryman  *  return  to  his  native  land 
bearing  the  olive  branch ;  the  only  man  who  seemed  peculiarly 
designated  for  the  great  work  of  conciliation ;  but  even  from  the 
lip  the  cup  has  been  dashed — the  grating  upon  the  mountain  of 
Ararat  was  a  delusive  omen  of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters ;  and 
our  miserable  ark  is  still  tossed,  not  upon  a  sinking  but  a  rising 
and  more  angry  flood.  My  own  concern,  at  that  time,  did  not 
spring  from  any  personal  bad  opinion  of  the  ministers;  I  gave 
them  then  and  I  give  them  now,  full  credit  for  perfect  good  inten- 
tion. Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  public 
man's  having  the  heart  not  to  intend  most  conscientiously  for  the 
best;  but  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the  vote  of  the  house  was 
a  sort  of  presentment  against  them  by  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation;  and  that  the  readiness  of  their  master  to  dismiss  them 
was  a  full  confirmation  of  the  public  opinion,  that  it  was  a  blight 
under  which,  if  they  did  not  die,  they  must  dwindle;  and  that 
their  acts  and  their  language  could  not  but  correspond  with  adimi- 
•  The  Kan  of  Moinu-M. 
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nished  statare.  They  have  verified  their  sad  foreboding,  peculiarly 
with  respect  to  America  and  to  Ireland ;  their  tone  and  style  has 
been  undignified,  peevish,  and  exasperating,  sophisticated  and 
insulting.  What  else  have  been  their  Orders  in  Council !  '  The 
French  are  abusing  your  rights  on  the  sea,  we  will  retaliate  by 
abusing  them  also : — the  highwaymen  rob  you  of  half  your  pro- 
perty, we  will  retaliate  upon  the  highwaymen  by  robbing  you  of 
the  other  half.'  But  this  is  a  subject  perhaps  beyond  my  depth, 
and  upon  which  my  reasonings  may  be  partial.  There  are  many 
sad  analogies  that  give  us  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  the  fate  of 
that  country.  We  cannot  forget  the  fresh  and  daily  increasing 
ties  that  bind  us  to  them  as  brothers,  or  children,  or  kindred.  An 
American  war  can  never  be  popular  in  Ireland ;  and  the  same 
causes  that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  their  enemies,  make  it 
improper  to  be  their  judges.  My  mind,  therefore,  returns  to  home 
the  natural  scene  of  every  man's  immediate  solicitude.  Upon  this 
subject,  to  almost  any  other  person  than  your  Royal  Highness,  I 
should  have  much  to  say.  To  you,  sir,  I  know  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  afifect  to  give  information.  The  feeling  and  the 
splendid  part  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  in  our  interests 
and  our  sufferings  prove  to  us,  not  only  how  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  them  you  possess,  but  also  how  much  a  patient  and  impartial 
judgment  can  contract  questions  which  blindness  and  passion  had 
dilated  and  perplexed,  and  to  what  a  salutary  degree  you  have 
been  successful  in  simplifying  the  real  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  confined.  Any  longer  tres- 
pass upon  your  Royal  Highness'  patience  can  go  no  further,  there- 
fore, than  very  passingly  to  advert  to  the  progress  which  I  hope  has 
been  made  in  the  happy  work  of  conciliation. 

**I  think  the  good  sense  of  England  must  now  see,  that  the 
habits  of  reasoning  and  acting  in  Ireland  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  interested  and  distorted  misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made  of  this  country  during  centuries  past  I  understand  with 
pleasure  that  those  historical  topics  of  abuse,  which  caught  the 
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public  attention  for  some  time,  ai*e  now  spurned  or  laughed  at^  as 
the  renomous  and  silly  e£fusions  of  reading  without  learning,  or 
learning  without  knowledge ;  the  real  heads  of  inquiry  are  now 
plain.  I  know  some  weight  was  once  given  to  the  distinction, 
that  mere  exclusion  was  not  privation.  I  believe  th^re  is  now  no 
rational  man  who  does  not  see,  that  when  it  is  justified  upon  the 
most  degrading  imputations,  it  is  the  bitterest  of  all  privations, 
because  in  the  same  moment  it  takes  away  the  privilege  of  the 
subject  and  the  character  of  the  man. 

^  It  has  been  said,  ^  It  is  dangerous  to  give  power  to  the  Catho- 
lics as  long  as  this  objection  was  undefined.'  This  acted  upon  the 
nerves  o^  I  am  sure,  many  good  men ;  but  it  could  not  but  cease 
to  do  so,  when  they  reflected  that  nothing  like  power  was  sought 
or  intended  to  be  given.  Mere  admissibility  is  nothing  like 
power ;  mere  admissibility  can  no  more  make  a  Catholic  a  ganger 
than  it  can  make  him  a  king.  I  am  admissible  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England ;  but  would  not  any  man  in  his  senses  imagine  I 
had  escaped  from  Bedlam  if  I  called  such  admissibility  by  the 
name  of  power?  It  was  said,  that  Emancipation  would  lead  to 
attempts  upon  our  establishments.  It  is  not  surely  difficult  to  see 
that  establishments  can  be  altered  or  destroyed  only  by  law  or  by 
force, 

^  As  to  law,  the  danger  comes  exactly  to  this ;  whether  a  few 
Catholic  members  could  succeed  in  making  proselytes  of  King, 
Lords  and  Commons,  so  as  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Church  I  I 
confess,  sir,  that  it  is  not  my  opinion  of  our  Catholic  gentry ;  if 
they  became  senators  I  suspect  their  ambition  would  have  very 
little  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  they  would  be  seen  going  forth 
with  the  ministers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  their  Protestant  brethren, 
in  the  mildest  spirit  of  patriotic  toleration. 

'^  As  to  brutal  force,  I  can't  see  that  admissibility  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  could  be  an  inducement  with  any  man  to  bum 
it.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  giving  men  those  interests  in  the 
'  statO)  without  which  no  state  can  have  any  real  value  in  their  eyes. 
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can  increase  tbeir  wish  any  more  than  their  power  to  destroy  it 
I  ha7e  heard  of  common  sailors  making  off  with  a  ship  and  cargo, 
but  never  of  the  proprietor  joining  in  such  an  act  I  never  heard 
even  of  an  Irish  gentleman  robbing  himself  and  running  away.. 
If  they  are  then  asfaad — what  do  we  solicit,  and  what  can  they 
^ve  us  ?  I  cannot^ouBt  that  a  generous  nation  will  feel  no  little 
pain  in  being  obliged  to  answer — ^  We  cannot  give  you  power,  nor 
place,  nor  wealth ;  we  cannot  undo  the  sad  consequences  of  con- 
tinued oppression ;  we  cannot  restore  you  in  a  moment  to  national 
health ;  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  remove  the  actual  malady  in 
which  you  have  been  so  long  consumed ;  and  to  put  you  into  a 
state  of  possible  convalescence,  in  which  the  progress,  at  the  best^ 
must  be  hectical  and  tardy.' 

"I  know  the  hopes  of  some  men  are  damped  by  the  petitions 
against  us.  My  hope  is,  that  they  are  favourable  to  us ;  when  the 
motives  and  the  means  of  procuring  them  are  considered  (and 
they  cannot  be  unknown)  they  cannot  fJEiil  of  kindling  a  condign 
detestation  of  those  who  can  resort,  for  any  human  object,  to  such 
obdurate  and  remorseless  guilt,  as  that  of  exciting  man  against 
man ;  of  loosening  those  bonds  that  should  bind  the  subject  to  the 
state,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  that  Christian  benevolence  that 
ought  to  be  the  consolation  of  nations  under  those  sufferings  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit  almost  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  be  afflicted ;  nor  can  I  deem  it  possible  that  so 
just  a  detestation  of  the  oppression  should  not  lead  to  a  propoi^ 
tional  sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  As  to  the  petitions  from  our- 
selves, we  know  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  our  condition ; 
they  are  much  stronger  proofe  of  deplorable  prostration  than  of 
real  malice ;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  quiet  of  Ireland,  that  they  are 
so  considered.  When  Verres  was  accused  for  his  frightful  mal- 
administration in  Sicily,  a  counter-petition  was  obtained ;  and  if  I 
forget  not,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  implore 
that  no  mercy  should  be  extended  to  him,  was  advaucing  to  the 
senate,  an  illustrious  Sicilian,  who  had  himself  been  the  most  dia- 
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tinguished  victim  of  what  authority  may  perpetrate  in  a  province. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  the  display  of  such  a  spectacle  could  do 
injury  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  supplicants;  nor  can  I 
think,  that  if  the  Irish  Catholic  were  now  put  upon  his  trial  before 
an  impartial  tribunal  of  the  English  nation,  his  accusation  weighed 
against  his  defence,  his  friends  against  hi&  enemies,  his  conduct 
against  his  treatment ;  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  such  a  situation,  his 
character  and  claims  would  be  so  felt,  that  he  might  boldly  say, 
*  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  you,  but  all  those  who  hear  me  this 
day,  were  both,  almost  and  altogether  such  -as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds.'  I  cannot,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  perfect  candor 
which  I  owe  to  your  Royal  Highness,  avoid  saying  that  the  wild 
spirit  of  aggression  which  of  late  time  has  raved  among  us,  has 
miserably  reduced  the  respect  in  which  every  good  government 
cannot  fail  to  be  held.  These  contests  for  dignity,  without  doubt, 
have  been  most  disastrous.  Alas,  Sir,  I  much  fear  that  dignity  is 
a  robe  which  he,  that  will  box  for  it,  must  lay  aside  duiing  the 
conflict,  and  there  is  great  risk  that  when  he  has  been  soundly 
threshed,  he  may  find,  like  Strap,  that  it  has  been  taken  away  dur- 
ing the  battle  by  the  honest  gentleman  who  undertook  to  keep  it. 
"  But,  sir,  the  baleful  eflfects  of  this  violence  cannot  stop  here. 
It  is  too  visible  that  manners,  and  morals  too,  must  become  feroci- 
ated ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  good  sense  and  feeling 
shall  not  make  the  edge  of  authority  more  blunt,  necessity  must 
soon  make  it  sharper  even  than  it  is.  If  the  rider  will  not  sit 
quietly  on  his  saddle,  but  will  hold  his  seat  by  grappling  the  sides 
of  the  animal  with  his  spurs,  he  cannot  avoid  changing  to  a  bridle 
of  no  ordinary  force.  No  other  way  can  remain  for  restraining 
the  madness  he  provokes.  This,  sir,  in  my  conscience  I  am  con- 
vinced is  the  state  of  this  country :  things  cannot  stay  as  they  are ; 
temporizing  palliatives  will  not  avail ;  it  will  answer  no  end  to 
draw  upon  our  great  grandsons  in  favour  of  the  great  grandsons 
of  the  Catholics,  for  liberty  to  be  granted  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century. 
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"  Mean  time,  for  I  more  than  feel  how  much  I  have  passed  the 
limits,  I  cannot  but  hope  the  best  effects  from  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  which  you  are  pleased  to  protect,  and  of  which 
you  will  be  so  powerful  a  patron,  and  so  bright  an  example. 

^  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  my  humble  thanks  for  your  condes- 
cending wish,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  such  a  principle ;  as  I  find  it  is  not 
to  be  immediate,  I  do  not  altogether  give  up  the  hope  of  beii^ 
present,  but,  present  or  absent,  it  will  have  my  most  devout  prayera 
for  its  success.  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  be,  with  the  most  pro- 
found sense  of  attachment  and  respect, 

'^  Your  Royal  Highness'  dutiful  servant| 
"J.  P.  C* 
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CHAPTEK  XVn. 

Mr.  Carran*s  health  decUoet— Letters  to  Mr.  Hetberlngton— reslgnatioa  of  hifl  Judicial 
office — Letten  from  London  to  Mr.  Lube— Letters  from  Paris  to  the  same—His  last  Ul- 
nese  and  death. 

In  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  declining  condition  of  Mr.  Curran's  ^ 
health  obliged  him  to  meditate  the  resignation  of  his  judicial  o£Sce. 
While  he  was  in  London  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year,  he 
sufifered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  his  chest  His  illness, 
though  by  no  means  dangerous,  was  a  subject  of  considerable 
alarm  to  his  mind^  in  consequence  of  an  old  but  unfounded  opin- 
ion that  his  lungs  were  naturally  weak ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
had  been  led  from  confounding  the  temporary  hoarseness  and 
exhaustion  which  usually  followed  every  great  exertion  in  public 
speaking  with  a  constitutional  debility  of  that  organ.  There  is 
something  characteristic  in  his  manner  of  announcing  his  illness 
upon  this  occasion  to  his  friend  in  Dublin. 


to  r.  hetherington,  esq. 

"Dear  Dick, 

**  Really  I  think  rather  an  escape — ^I  have  been  confined  to 
to  my  bed  these  ten  days ;  a  violent  attack  on  my  breast — ^lungs 
not  touched — ^better  now,  but  very  low  and  weak.  I  can't  say 
with  certainty  when  I  can  set  out  Will  you  let  Mr.  Lockwood 
(or  if  he-  is  not  there  the  Chancellor)  know  my  situation ;  a  wanton 
premature  effort  might  kill  me. 

«j.p.c;' 

18* 


( 
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to  the  bamb. 
"Dear  Dick, 
"  I  had  hoped  a  quicker  recoFery,  but  the  fit  was  most  severe. 
I  thought  to  have  put  myself  into  a  chaise  to-morrow,  but  the 
physician  says  it  might  be  death,  unless  deferred  some  days 
longer.  The  malady  was  upon  the  breast ;  I  think  I  caught  it  by 
walking  from  Kensington — the  morning  was  snowy  and  the  wind 
east  I  had  not  even  gone  to  a  play  but  once — I  am  most  uneasy 
at  this  absence  from  court,  however  involuntary.  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Manners,  I  have  no  news ;  nothing  could  be  kinder,  or 
more  general  than  the  tiattering  reception  I  have  met  Still  I  am 
not  acting  like  a  dying  man.  Surely  I  could  not  prepare  to  dance 
out  of  the  world  to  a  grand  £6rte-piano;  yet  they  talk  of  such  a 
thing.  The  town  is  also  full  of  rumours  of  a  silver  tea-pot,  &c 
4&C.*  What  can  all  this  mean  I  Doesn't  it  show  a  regard  for 
our  executors  ?     My  best  regards  to  all  about  you,  and  with  you. 

«  J.  P.  C' 

Mr.  Curran  was  in  a  little  time  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  his  judicial  functions.  In  the  long  vacation  he  returned  as 
usual  to  England,  from  which  he  writes  as  follows. 

TO    RICHARD    HETHERIN6T0N,   ESQ.   DUBUN. 

**  CaiLRmiJLM,  8fpi«mb«r  8,  IBIS. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  from  me  before ;  I  have  been  a 
truant ;  however,  in  fact  I  had  little  to  say :  I  am  here  now  ten 
days.  I  took  the  waters;  as  usual,  they  bore  down  whatever 
spirits  I  had  to  lose.    Yesterday  I  went  to  the  doctor ;  he  told  me 


*  When  Mr.  Carraii  wai  oonflned  to  hte  bed  and  inffering  oonsidermble  pain,  h«  oooM 
not  abstain  from  the  same  playfUlneee.  Hii  medical  attendant  baring  obserred  one 
jnoming,  that  he  found  he  coughed  with  more  difficulty  than  on  the  preceding  erenlng^ 
«*  That*!  Ter7  turpriaing,**  repUed  tbepaUent,  •*  for  I  hare  been  praeUaing  aU  night.**— C. 
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I  had  taken  them  wrong  and  was  wrong  in  taking  them ;  that  I 
had  no  symptom  of  any  disease  whatever ;  he  mentioned  also,  in 
confidence,  that  notice  had  been  taken  of  mj  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Forty ;  that  there  were  some  ladies  not  far  from  the  well,  strangers 
altogether  to  my  poor  dear,  in  whom  religion  had  turned  from 
milk,  and  soured  into  vinegar ;  who  had  little  hope  of  being  talked 
ill  of  themselves,  and  who  made  it  a  moral  duty  tx>  slide  them- 
selves in  upon  the  market  jury  of  every  character,  and  give  a 
verdict  against  them  upon  their  own  knowledge ;  particularly  if 
there  were  any  circumstance  that  made  it  an  act  of  common 
mercy,  in  those  cantera  of  slanderous  litanies,-  to  be  silent  or 
merciful.  *  My  dear  sir,'  said  he,  *  let  not  women  complain  of  their 
injuries  from  men,  when  they  are  such  odious  beasts  in  devour- 
ing one  another.'  In  truth,  my  dear  Dick,  it  is  frightful  to  see 
how  little  they  can  spare  their  friends,  when  they  can  make  them 
the  pretexts  for  venting  their  infernal  malice.  I  confess  it  has 
added  to  my  sickness  of  heart  against  that  country,*  of  which  I 
have  really  deserved  so  much. 

"  You  can  scarcely  believe  what  a  diflference  I  find  here — court- 
ed and  cherished  by  strangers;  I  assure  you  the  question  of 
celebrity  between  the  royal  tiger  and  me  is  not  quite  decided. 
The  change  of  scene  is  amusing,  so  is  the  diversity  of  characters ; 
there  is  a  moral  benefit  in  the  change  of  scene ;  you  look  back  to 
the  niche  you  filled  and  you  see  it  not :  how  minute  then  must  be 
the  little  thing  that  filled  it  I  Here  too  every  body  is  as  intimate 
with  me  as  I  permit.  I  really  begin  to  think  that  the  best  tenure 
of  earthly  attachment  is  tenancy  at  will.  You  have  the  use  of 
the  soil,  and  the  way-going  crop ;  then  nothing  you  plant  shoots 
80  deeply  but  you  may  remove  it  without  injury  to  the  soil  or  to 
itself.  If  affections  strike  their  roots  far  into  the  heart,  they  can- 
not be  pulled  up  without  laceration  and  blood.  I  am  not  without 
an  idea  of  cutting  you  altogether  s  I  could  easily  get  into  Parlia- 

*  Irelaod.   Vb«  eenaoriou  ladl«f  in  qoeftion  were  his  coantrTWDmen.— C. 
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ment  and  on  my  own  terms,  but  the  object  would  not  justify  a 
purchase ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  would  not  submit  to  restric- 
tions. 

*^  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  the  highest 
authority  for  knowing  that  the  silly  malice  of  the  Castle  has  not 
had  the  smallest  impression  on  a  certain  high  quarter.  As  I  have 
jilted  Mrs.  Forty,  my  head  is  getting  better,  and  I  shall  try  and 
write.  I  may  as  well  stay  here  sometime  as  any  where  else :  I  am 
afraid  of  London ;  however,  I  can't  but  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  Will  you  enclose  "  Wagram "  to  Mr.  Reeves,  and  add 
my  respects,  and  request  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward 
it  to  me  to  Cheltenham.  The  post  is  just  going  out — write  to  me 
by  return ;  best  regards  to  the  hill.  I  begin  to  think  that  *  com- 
pliments to  all  inquiring  friends '  generally  dwindles  into  a  sine- 
cure. What  of  the  poor  Priory  ?  we  have  passed  some  happy  and 
innocent  days  there.  God  bless  you,  dear  Dick,  prays  very  sin- 
cerely yours 

"J.  P.  C. 

"  P.  S.  These  senators  are  in  bed,  or  this  should  pass  more  free 
than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do.'' 


to  the  sams, 
"Dear  Dick, 
"•  My  last  was  in  spleen  and  haste ;  this  is  a  postscript.  I  can 
scarcely  add  what  I  should  have  said,  because  I  forget  what  I 
did  say ;  no  doubt  I  was  too  vain  not  to  brag  of  the  civility  I 
have  met,  and  consequently  of  the  good  taste  of  every  body.  Did 
I  say  any  thing  of  the  Italian  countess,  or  the  French  count  her 
un«le,  whose  legs  and  thighs  are  turned  into  grasshopper  springs 
by  a  canister-shot  at  the  battle  of  Novi  ?  She  talks  of  going 
westward ;  as  Irish  scandal  does  not  talk  Italian,  and  as  she  can't 
speak  English,  she  may  be  safe  enough,  particularly  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Venetian  bliiid  I  Dear  Dick,  God  help  us  I  I  find 
J  am  fast  recovering  from  the  Wf|t0r8  ^  |  Aink  Til  drink  no  more 
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of  them ;  mj  nerves  are  mnch  more  composed,  and  my  spirita, 
thou^  far  from  good,  are  more  quiet  Why  may  not  the  wretch 
of  to-morrow  be  happy  to-day  ?  I  am  not  much  inclined  to 
abstract  optimism,  but  I  often  think  Pope  was  right  when  he  said 
that '  whatever  is,  is  right,'  though  he  was  perhaps  too  shallow  a 
moralist  to  Imow,  not  why  he  thought  so,  but  why  he  said  so ; 
probably  'twas  like  your  own  poetry,  he  made  the  ends  of  the 
lines  jingle  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

**  Apropos  of  jingle.  I  forgot,  I  believe,  to  beg  of  you  to  send 
me  two  copies  of  *  0  Sleep !'  I  wrote  it  for  Braham.  I  suppose 
the  air  not  correctly.  * 

"  Did  I  beg  of  you  to  see  and  to  direct  James  as  to  the  erections 
at  the  bam?  don't  forget  it;  because,  perhaps,  I  may  see  the 
Priory  once  again.  I  dreamt  last  night  of  your  four-horse  stable, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  all  well. 

"^  You  can  scarcely  believe  what  a  good  humoured  compromise 
I  am  coming  into  with  human  malice,  and  folly,  and  unfixedness. 
By  reducing  my  estimate  of  myself  every  collateral  circumstance 
sets  out  modestly  on  the  journey  of  humility  and  good  sense, 

*T0    BLEEP. 

0  Sleep,  airtille  tiiy  power  laapendlng. 
Weigh  not  yet  mj  eye-lld  down, 

Vor  Mem'ry,  tee  I  with  Sre  attending, 
CUima  a  moment  for  her  own. 

1  know  her  by  her  robe  of  moomlng, 
I  know  her  by  her  faded  light, 

When  faithful  with  the  gloom  returning. 
She  oomee  to  bid  a  tad  good-night. 

Oh  I  let  me  here,  with  boiom  twelling,  ^ 

WhUe  she  eighi  o'er  time  that's  past 
Oh  1  let  me  weep,  while  she  is  telling 

Of  Joyi  that  pine  and  pangs  that  last. 
And  now,  0  sleep,  while  grief  is  streaming, 

Let  thy  balm  sweet  peace  restore, 
While  fearfW  hope  through  tears  is  beaming, 

Soothe  to  reat  that  wakes  no  more. 
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from  the  sign  of  the  Colossus  to  that  of  the  Pigmy,  where  the 

apartments  are  large  and  ample  for  the  lodger  and  his  train. 

^  Just  as  before,  the  post  is  on  my  heels ;  Richard  has  only  time 

to  put  this  in  the  office.    I  shall  probably  soon  write  more  at  my 

leisure.    Compliments  at  the  hill:  ditto  repeated  shaking  the 

hottU. 

«J.  P.  C.'' 

"  The  Scotch  indorser  of  this  gave  me  my  dinner  yesterday : 
champagne  and  soda.  He  votes  with  the  Ministers.  I  gave  a 
lecture,  and  got  glory  for  rebuking  a  silly  fellow  that  tried  to  sing 
an  improper  song  in  the  presence  of  his  son.  'Thunders  of 
applause.' " 

TO    THE    SAME. 

**  Ghbltisham. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  I  have  not  been  well  here — these  old  blue  devils,  I  fear,  have 
got  a  lease  of  me.  I  wonder  the  more  at  it,  because  I  have  been 
in  a  constant  round  of  very  kind  and  pleasant  society.  To- 
morrow Sir  Frederick  Faulkner  and  I  set  out  for  London.  I  don't 
turn  my  face  to  the  metroplis  con  amore,  but  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
might  not  take  it  well  if  I  did  not  call  upon  him — so  I  go,  being 
at  once  an  humble  friend  and  a  patriot  Low  as  I  have  been  my- 
self in  spirits,  I  could  not  but  be  attracted  with  the  style  of  society 
and  conversation  here,  particularly  the  talents  and  acquirements 
of  females — I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  them  our  countrywomen. 
The  vulgarity  too  and  forwardness  of  some  of  our  heroes  quite 
terrible.  On  the  whole,  however,  perhaps,  I'm  the  better  for  the 
jaunt" 


Early  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  still  declining 
condition  of  his  health  and  spirits,  Mr.  Curran  resigned  his  judi- 
cial situation.  Upon  which  the  following  address  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Catholic  Board : — 
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"to   the   right   honourable   JOHN   PHILPOT    CURRAN, 

"Sir, 

"  The  general  board  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  feel  it  their 
duty  to  address  you  on  your  resignation  of  the  high  office  to  which 
your  talents  were  called,  and  the  duties  of  which  you  have  dis- 
discharged  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman ;  the  abilities  of  a 
lawyer ;  the  dignity  of  a  judge ;  and  the  characteristic  integrity 
which  has  ever  distinguished  you.  Taking  a  review  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  your  country,  and  the  cause  and  the  interest 
of  public  and  private  liberty,  we  shall  ever  hold  in  proud  and  grate- 
ful remembrance  the  energy  which  you  displayed  in  resisting  oppres- 
sion, and  defending  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the  constitution ; 
the  independent  spirit  with  which  you  met  the  frowns  and  seduc- 
tions of  power ;  the  intrepidity  with  which  you  vindicated  your 
insulted  and  maligned  country,  and  the  sacrifices  which  you  made 
at  the  shrine  of  public  virtue.  The  freedom  and  the  privileges  of 
your  profession,  so  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  public,  you 
upheld  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  The  first  flight  of  your 
juvenile  genius  was  a  noble  and  generous  defence  of  an  obscure 
but  respectable  individual  against  a  lawless  assault  of  tyrannical 
power.  You  have  uniformly  opposed  that  bigoted,  that  baneful 
policy,  which  impiously  tries  the  principles  of  man  by  his  religi- 
ous creed.  You  have  maintained  the  great  and  sound  principle 
of  religious  liberty.  A  just,  a  liberal,  and  an  enlightened  mind 
abhors  the  pernicious  system  of  excluding  from  equal  rights  those 
who  contribute  equally  to  the  support  of  the  state  with  their  pro- 
perty and  their  lives ;  a  system  which  sacrifies  the  liberty  of  the 
country  to  protect  the  monopoly  of  a  party,  and  which,  by  perpet- 
uating division  and  discord,  saps  the  foundation  of  all  social  inter- 
course. You,  Sir,  and  the  other  illustrious  advocates  of  Irish 
prosperity,  are  well  aware  that  the  total  extinction  of.  such  a 
system  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  consolidation  and  permanence 
of  the  general  strength  of  the  empire.  Permit  us,  therefore,  sir, 
to  indulge  our  earnest  hope,  that  your  splendid  talents,  emerging 
from  the  eclipse  of  judicial  station,  and  reviving  under  that  name 
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which  has  attached  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen,  will  i^;ain  be 
exerted  in  the  service  of  Ireland.'' 

MR.    CURBAn's   answer. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  acknowledgment  for  this 
flattering  mark  of  your  approbation  and  regard.  So  far  as  hones- 
ty of  intention  can  hold  the  place  of  desert,  I  can  indulge  even  a 
proud  feeling  at  this  proof  of  your  good  opinion,  because  I  have 
no  secret  consciousness  that  can  blush  while  I  receive  it  I  have 
early  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  birth  imposes,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  a  loyalty  to  country,  binding  the  conscience  of  man 
beyond  the  force  of  any  technical  allegiance,  and  still  more  devoted 
and  excusable.  To  our  unhappy  country  I  know  that  this  senti- 
ment was  little  better  than  barren ;  however,  what  I  had  I  gave. 
I  might  have  often  sold  her — I  could  not  redeem  her.  I  gave  her 
the  best  sympathies  of  my  heart,  sometimes  in  tears,  sometimes  in 
indignation,  sometimes  in  hope,  but  oftener  in  despondence.  I  am 
repaid  far  beyond  my  claim ;  for  what  reward  can  be  more  pre- 
cious than  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  for  whom  we  could 
not  think  any  sacrifice  too  great!  I  am  still  farther  repaid  by  see- 
ing that  we  have  arrived  at  a  season  that  gives  us  so  iair  a  pro- 
spect of  better  dap  than  we  have  passed.  When  I  view  these 
aw&l  scenes  that  are  daily  marking  the  interposition  of  Providence 
in  punishment  or  retribution,  that  teach  rulers  to  reflect,  and 
nations  to  hope,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  infidelity  of  despair,  nor 
bring  myself  to  suppose  that  we  are  destined  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  uniformity  of  divine  justice,  and  that  in  Ireland  alone  the  ways 
of  God  shall  not,  in  his  good  time,  be  vindicated  to  man,  but  that 
we  are  to  spend  our  valour  and  our  blood  in  assisting  to  break  the 
chains  of  every  other  nation,  and  in  riveting  our  own ;  and  that 
when  the  most  gallant  of  our  countrymen  return  to  us,  laden 
with  glory  and  with  shame,  we  are  to  behold  them  dragging  about 
an  odious  fetter,  with  the  cypress  and  the  laurel  intertwined.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  myself  cheered  and  consoled  by  those  indica- 
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tionfl,  which  inspire  the  stroDg  hope  that  the  end  of  our  affliction 
is  rapidlj  advancing,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition where  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Great  Britan.  The  calumnies  of  our  enemies  have 
been  refuted,  and  have  left  no  impression  behind  them,  save  a 
generous  regret  that  thej  could  ever  have  been  beUeved.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  condonation  and  respect  that  we  should 
hail  the  awaking  of  a  nation,  formed  to  be  illustrious^  from  the 
trance  of  a  bigotry  that  cannot  be  refuted,  because  it  does  not 
reason;  that,  like  every  other  intoxication,  stupefies  while  it  in- 
flames, and  evaporates  only  by  sleep.  It  becomes  us  to  congratu- 
late on  the  recovery  without  retrospect  to  the  time  it  may  have 
cost  Within  the  short  limits  even  of  a  year,  the  spirit  of  a  just 
and  liberal  policy  has  assumed  a  station  that  scarcely  could  be 
hoped  from  the  growth  of  centuries.  That  wise  country  has 
learned  to  see  us  as  we  are ;  to  compare  our  sufferings  with  our 
merits  and  our  claims ;  and  to  feel  that  every  kind  and  tender 
sympathy  that  speaks  to  the  heart  or  head  of  a  man  in  fiivour  of 
his  fellow-subjects  is  calling  upon  her  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paroxysms  of  that  gaol  fever  which  must  for  ever  ferment  and 
fester  in  the  imprisonment  of  a  nation,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
shall  attach  while  it  redresses,  and  bind  a  blended  empire  in  the 
bond  of  equal  interest  and  reciprocal  affection.  We  are  asking 
for  no  restorative  ;  the  legislature  has  none  to  give ;  we  ask  only 
for  what  is  perfectly  in  its  power  to  bestow;  that  deobstruent 
which  may  enable  the  human  creature,  even  by  a  slow  convales- 
cence, to  exert  the  powers  of  his  nature,  and  give  effect,  by  the 
progress  of  his  happiness  and  virtue,  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
Being  which  could  not  have  permanently  designed  him  for  the 
sufferings  or  the  vices  of  a  slave.  In  your  anxiety  for  the  honour 
of  the  bar,  I  cannot  but  see  an  auspicious  omen  of  your  near  ap- 
proach to  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  that  deserves  so  high 
a  protection.  Short  is  the  time  that  has  passed  since  you  could 
not  have  adverted  to  that  subject  without  a  mixture  of  shame  and 
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anguisb  ;  but  you  can  now  resort  to  persons  of  your  own  religious 
persuasions  for  those  great  talents  for  whose  purity  you  are  so 
justly  anxious.  You  are  certainly  right  in  thinking  the  independ- 
ence of  the  bar  the  only  unfailing  safeguai-d  of  justice,  and  of  that 
liberty  without  which  justice  is  but  a  name.  It  is  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  people  against  the  state,  and  of  the  state  against 
the  people.  If  Erskine  had  lived  in  the  dark  times  of  the  second 
James,  it  might  have  saved  his  country  from  the  pain  of  reading 
the  events  of  those  days,  when  the  Court  could  procure  a  bench, 
but  the  subject  could  not  find  a  bar.  It  is  with  an  emotion  diffi- 
cult to  describe  that  I  see  how  easily  our  hearts  are  betrayed  into 
an  exa^erated  estimation  of  those  we  are  supposed  to  love.  You 
are  pleased  to  bespeak  the  continuance  of  my  poor  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  without  regret  reflect  how  feeble  they 
would  be ;  but  I  am  fully  consoled  in  the  idea,  that  they  would  be 
as  unnecessary  as  inefficient  It  is  still  no  more  than  justice  to 
myself  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  and  God  be 
pleased  to  let  it  be  accompanied  by  health,  my  most  ardent  affec- 
tions would  soon  find  the  channel  in  which  they  had  flowed  so 
long.  A  devoted  attachment  to  our  country  can  never  expire  but 
with  my  last  breath.  It  is  a  sentiment  that  has  been  the  compan- 
ion of  my  life :  and  though  it  may  have  sometimes  led  to  what 
you  kindly  call  sacrifices,  it  has  also  given  me  the  most  invaluable 
consolation.  And  even  when  the  scene  shall  come  to  a  dose,  I 
trust  that  sentiment  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  me,  and  that  I  shall 
derive  some  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  been  a  zeal- 
ous, though  an  unprofitable,  servant 

[This  appears  the  proper  place  to  introduce  some  of  Charles 
Phillips'  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Curran.     He  says :' 

"  It  was  during  Mr.  Curran's  occupancy  of  the  Rolls  bench  that 
I  had  the  happiness  of  making  his  acquaintance.  It  soon  became 
intimacy,  and  so  continued  to  his  death.  A  higher  privily 
could  scarcely  be  enjoyed  than  his  society  conferred.    Its  umpli- 
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city  was  its  greatest  charm.  He  could  afford  to  discard  his  great- 
ness, and  he  did  so.  There  wa^  nothing  of  the  senator,  or  the 
orator,  or  the  judicial  dignitary,  or  the  superior  in  any  way  about 
him ;  but  he  was  Curran,  better  and  greater  than  all  of  them  com- 
bined. Ostentation  was  a  stranger  to  his  home ;  so  was  formality 
of  any  kind.  His  table  was  simple,  his  wines  choice,  his  welcome 
warm,  and  his  conversation  a  luxury  indeed.  His  habits  were 
peculiar — some  of  them  perhaps  eccentric.  For  instance,  an  old 
person  was  scarcely  ever  seen  within  his  dwelling.  I  can  remem- 
ber but  three,  and  they  were  professionally  connected  with  himself 
or  his  court  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  risking  his  life  reck- 
lessly enough,  he  had  an  aversion  to  anything  that  was  associated 
with  death.  Hence  the  aspect  of  old  age  depressed  him,  while 
youth's  joyousness  semed  to  revive  his  own.  Of  his  early  bar 
associates,  whose  countenances  indicated  the  ravages  of  time,  I 
never  remember  one  as  a  guest  at  the  Priory.  But  it  was  a  daily 
custom,  when  his  court  had  risen,  to  stroll  through  the  hall, 
recruiting  his  dinner  company  from  the  juniors.  There  were 
seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  he 
shone  to  most  advantage.  No  one  who  did  not  see  him  when  he 
was  at  his  best  can  have  any  idea  of  his  exquisite  companionship. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  He  was  occasion- 
ally the  dullest  of  the  dull,  weighed  down  to  the  earth  by  some 
constitutional  dejection.  He  was  very  far  from  being  a  happy 
man.  Social  misfortune  aggravated  a  melancholy  which  was 
inherent  in  his  nature.  When  irritated  or  discomposed,  he  could 
render  himself  as  I  have  heard,  though  I  had  no  experience  of  it, 
inconceivably  disagreeable.  This,  however,  was  rare,  and,  when 
he  was  in  one  of  his  happy  veins,  no  one  ever  equalled  him.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  of  him  that  he  had  fifty  faces :  he  might  have  added 
fifty  voices  and  fifty  natures,  in  the  assumption  of  which  he,  for 
the  moment,  merged  his  own  identity.  His  powers  of  imitation 
were  marvellous  and  irresistible.  He  was  the  parish  priest,  the 
Munster  peasant,  the  coal-quay  fish-woman,  the  joval  squireen,  and 
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the  illiterate  squire,  each  in  their  turn,  and  each  a  facsimile.  He 
not  merely  aped  the  manner,  but  he  either  displayed  the  mind  of 
the  individual,  or  ascribed  to  him  some  drollery  which  much 
enhanced  the  humor  of  the  assumption.  Thus,  when  asked  by 
Lord  Byron  to  give  him  some  idea  of  Mr.  Grattan,  bowing  lowly 
to  the  ground,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  that  neither  in  person 
nor  gesture  was  he  obnoxious  to  imitation.  Thai  great  man  waa 
composed  of  peculiarities.  In  stock  stories  his  treasury  was  rich, 
and  the  perilous  attempt  to  draw  on  it  was  generally  assigned  to 
me.  However,  fulure  was  rare.  He  was  too  simple  to  suspecti 
and  too  facile  to  refuse.  For  instance,  when  the  vulgar  pompo9Uy 
of  the  Mayor  of  Cork  was  to  be  elicited,  the  wine  was  tasted,  the 
lips  were  smacked,  and  the  gkas  held  up  scientifically  to  the 
candle.  Mr.  Curran,  this  strikes  me  as  very  fine  claret  O 
dear !  you  are  very  good  to  say  so ;  if  s  the  red  wax,  the  beet  I 
have.  I  can^t  compliment  you  as  my  cousin  the  Mayor  of  Cork 
did  the  Lord  Lieutenant  when  he  was  entertaining  him :  '  Mr. 
Mayor  this  is  very  choice  wine.'  '  Does  your  Excellency  think  ao  f 
Why  it  is  good  wine,  your  Excellency,  but  if 9  nothing  ataU  to 
wiM  Fve  got  in  my  cellar^  And  then  he  followed  up  his  own 
jest  with  the  short,  sharp,  dry,  familiar  laugh,  which  he  nerer 
refused  to  that  of  another.  When  Curran  really  enjoyed  his 
evening,  and  the  bottle  had  circulated  sufficiently,  it  was  some- 
times his  custom,  when  the  weather  permitted,  to  adjourn  to  the 
gardens.  The  walk  was  refreshing,  and  always  preluded  grilled 
bones,  and  plenty  of  what  in  Ireland  was  then  called  *ths 
MATERIALS ' — ^uamely,  scalding  water,  lemon,  sugar,  and  the  pot- 
theen — ^for  a  definition  of  which,  see  Miss  Edgeworth.  There  were 
always  beds  for  the  guests  at  the  Priory — a  precaution  by  no 
means  inconsiderate.  When  breakfast  came,  it  was  somewhat 
problematical  how  the  party  were  to  return.  If  all  was  propitious, 
the  carriage  was  in  waiting ;  if  a  cloud  was  seen,  however,  the 
question  came,  'Gentlemen,  how  do  you  propose  getting  to 
court  9"    Ominous  was  the  silence  which  ushered  in  the  summons. 
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*  Richard,  haniess  the  mule  to  the  jaunting  car,  and  take  the  gen- 
tlemen to  townP  One  of  this  worthy  animal's  most  favorite 
pastimes  was  to  carry  the  company  into  a  pool  of  water  which  lay 
by  the  road  side !  Of  course  the  host  knew  nothing  of  the  mule's 
jocularity,  and  most  certainly  it  never  was  suggested  to  him  by 
any  refusal  of  an  invitation  to  the  Priory. 

^Although  himself  so  admirable  a  mimic,  he  by  no  means 
relished  being  made  a  subject  One  day  being  apprised  that  a 
gentleman  then  present  personated  him  to  the  life,  Curran  affected 
to  request  a  performance ;  entreaty  and  evasion  were  more  than 
once  repeated,  when  he  terminated  the  scene :  Well,  indeed,  my 
dear  W.,  Tm  sadly  disappointed.  It  must  be  an  amusing  thing 
to  see  a  cat  running  across  a  piano,  and  calling  it  music. 

"  Mr.  Curran  sprang  from  the  people,*  and  he  not  only  never  ' 
forgot  it,  but  was  proud  of  it     His  associates  were  not  of  the 
aristocracy,  if,  indeed,  such  a  term  was  applicable  to  the  very 

•  Mr.  Carran  was  particularly  sentiUve  to  any  mark  of  reipeot  or  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  orders.  In  one  of  his  little  poems  he  commemorates  with  mach  satis* 
CaetloD. 

*'  A.  croppy  heifer  spared  by  Holt.** 
This  Holt  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  wool,  originally 
keeping  aloof  from  politics.  Of  a  liberal  east  of  mind,  howerer,  he  refused  to  take  any 
part  against  his  Roman  Oathollo  conntrymen.  This,  in  snch  times,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
render  him  a  marked  man,  and  being  so,  a  domiciliary  visit  was  paid  to  his  house  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  the  visitors  burned  the 
house  and  property  to  ashes  I  Rendered  desperate  by  this,  he  repaired  to  a  care  in  the 
Devil's  Glen,  In  the  county  of  WIcklow.  Here  he  found  some  United  Irishmen,  refugees 
like  himself,  and,  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was,  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  the 
o»th  and  become  their  general.  In  a  week  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen men,  and  many  hundreds  afterward  Joined  him.  He  became  an  admirable  guerilla 
chief,  and,  during  six  months,  kept  the  whole  power  of  the  government  at  bay.  Well 
•cqoalnCcd  with  the  WIcklow  mountains,  and  possessing  both  skill  and  Intrepidity,  Holt 
proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  king's  officers.  At  length  some  noble  traits  of 
character  which  he  exhibited  induced  Lord  Powerscourt  to  open  a  negotiation  with  him. 
Holt  eoDsented  to  expatriate  himself  to  New  South  Wales,  which  he  did ;  but  soon  receiv- 
ing a  tree  pardon,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1886.  Holt  was  a  very 
superior  man  of  his  class,  and  proved  himself  a  formidable  antsgonist  He  wrote  and 
published  his  life.  His  men,  in  one  of  their  forays,  carried  off,  with  other  csttle,  a  cow 
of  Curran's,  whose  house  was  near  the  mountains.  However,  when  Holt  saw  the 
initials  "■  J.  P.  0.**  branded  on  one  of  the  horns,  he  guessed  to  whom  the  animal  belonged 
and  sent  it  home  with  a  complimentary  apology. 
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arrogant  and  very  ignorant  persons  who  at  that  time  asuiped  it 
in  Ireland.  He  heartily  despised  them.  He  never  was  of  the 
Castle  or  their  set.  Before  the  Union  he  was  generally  in  opposi- 
tion, and  after  that  the  Viceroy  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  titled 
memorial  of  the  country's  degradation.  He  used  to  talk,  indeed, 
of  his  poor  cottage,  as  he  called  it,  having  been  graced  by  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  land — not  culled  for  their  birth  from  a  dull 
peerage,  nor  for  their  possessions  from  an  ignorant  proprietary, 
but  from  men  risen  from  the  ranks — from  the  Duquerys,  Yelver- 
tons,  and  Grattans,  whose  personal  merits  flung  pedigree  into  tha 
shade.  There  was  in  his  own  manner  that  easy  and  urbane 
courteousness  which  if  not  derived  from  nature,  is  very  difficult 
of  acquisition.'^] 

Shortly  afler  his  resignation  he  passed  over  to  London,  in  order 
to  proceed  to,  and  take  a  last  look  at,  France,  now  once  more 
accessible  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  addressed  several  let- 
ters from  London  and  Paris  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends  in  Ire- 
land.* Of  these  the  following  selection  will  be  found  to  contain 
his  opinions  at  large  upon  the  interesting  events  that  had  lately 
passed,  and  upon  the  state  of  society  in  those  rival  capitals : 


TO   DKNIS   LUBB,  ESQ.,   DUBLIN. 

•«Lon>oir,.rwM.1814. 

"  Mt  Dear  Lube, 

^  I  AM  not  many  days  in  London ;  yet  am  I  as  sick  of  it,  as 
ever  I  was  of  myself.  No  doubt  it  is  not  a  favourable  moment 
for  society ;  politics  spoil  every  thing ;  it  is  a  perpetual  tissue  of 
plots,  cabals,  low  anxiety,  and  disappointment  Every  thing  I 
see  disgusts  and  depresses  me ;  I  look  back  at  the  streaming  of 
blood  for  so  many  years ;  and  every  thing  everywhere  relapsed 
into  its  former  degradation.     France  rechained — Spain  again  sad* 

•  Mr.  D.  Lobe,  of  the  Irish  bar ;  a  gentleman  of  peeollariy  ^Mii^^t  obancteri  la 
whom  Mr.  Ourran  repoied  the  mott  imboanded  GoaJUto&oe.-- C 
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died  for  the  priests — ^and  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant, 
kneeling  to  receive  the  paltry  rider:  and  what  makes  the  idea 
the  more  cutting,  her  fate  the  work  of  her  own  ignorance  and 
fbiy.  She  has  completely  lost  all  sympathy  here,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  for  her,  except  a  vindictive  oppression  and  and  an 
endlessly  increasing  taxation.  God  give  us  not  happiness,  but 
patience  I 

"  I  have  fixed  to  set  out  for  Paris  on  Tuesday  with  Mr.  W.  He 
is  a  clever  man,  pleasant,  informed,  up  to  every  thing,  can  dis- 
count the  bad  bpirits  of  a  friend,  and  has  undertaken  all  trouble. 
I  don^t  go  for  society,  it  is  a  mere  name ;  but  the  thing  is  to  be 
found  no  where,  even  in  this  chilly  region.  I  question  if  it  is 
much  better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  is  gross,  and  cold,  and 
vulgar ;  there  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the  attitude  more 
graceful ;  but  in.  either  place  is  not  society  equally  a  tyrant  and  a 
slave  ?  The  judgment  despises  it,  and  the  heart  renounces  it. 
We  seek  it  because  we  are  idle,  we  are  idle  because  we  are  silly  ; 
the  natural  remedy  is  some  social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few  drops 
would  restore ;  but  we  swallow  the  whole  phial,  and  are  sicker 
of  the  remedy  than  we  were  of  the  disease.  We  do  not  reflect 
that  the  variety  of  converse  is  found  only  with  a  very  few,  selected 
by  our  regard,  and  is  ever  lost  in  a  promiscuous  rabble,  in  whom 
we  cannot  have  any  real  interest,  and  where  all  is  monotony.  We 
have  had  it  some  times  at  the  Priory,  notwithstanding  the  bias  of 
the  ball  that  still  made  it  roll  to  a  particular  side.  I  have  enjoyed 
it,  not  long  since,  for  a  few  hours  in  a  week  with  as  small  a  number, 
where  too  there  was  no  smartness,  no  wit,  no  petty  affectation,  no 
repartee ;  but  where  the  heart  will  talk,  the  tongue  may  be  silent — 
a  look  will  be  a  sentence,  and  the  shortest  phrase  a  volume.  No ; 
be  assured  if  the  fancy  is  not  led  astray,  it  is  only  in  the  coterie 
that  the  thirst  of  the  animal  being  can  be  slaked,  or  the  pure 
luxury  and  anodyne  of  his  life  be  found.  He  is  endeared  and  ex- 
alted by  being  surpassed;  he  cannot  be  jealous  of  the  wealth, 
however  greater  than  his,  which  is  expended  for  his  pleasure,  and 
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which  in  fkct^  he  feels  to  be  his  own.  As  well  might  an  alderman 
become  envious  of  the  calabash  in  which  his  soul  delights  befbfe 
the  LonL  But  we  are  for  ever  mistaking  the  plumage  for  the  bird: 
perhaps  we  are  justly  punished  by  seeking  happiness  where  it  is 
not  given  by  nature  to  find  it  Eight  or  ten  lines  back  I  looked 
at  my  watch ;  I  saw  'twas  half-past  six,  the  hour  at  which  dinner, 
with  a  friend  or  two,  was  to  be  precisely  on  the  table.  I  went — 
was  presented  to  half  a  dozen  dial  plates  that  I  never  saw  before, 
and  that  looked  as  if  they  had  never  told  the  hour  of  the  day.  I 
sat  gagged — stayed  twenty  minutes — came  back  to  write,  leaving 
Richard  to  bring  me  word  i^  between  this  and  to-morrow,  the 
miserable  mess  shall  be  flung  into  the  trough.  How  complete  a 
picture  this  of  glare  without  worth,  and  attitude  without  action.  '  My 
temper,'  to  quote  myself, '  and  my  dinner  lost'  Can  it  have  been 
the  serious  intention  of  Providence  that  affectation  should  obtain 
these  triumphs  over  sense  and  comfort?  and  yet,  really  my  host 
is  a  very  good  fellow  in  the  main. 

^  Tis  now  half-past  seven — no  Richard.  I  had  just  put  on  my 
hat  to  go  to  the  next  coffee-house,  but  I  resolved  to  punish  myself 
for  the  petty  peevishness  of  being  angry,  because  every  one  has 
not  as  much  good  sense  as  I  think  I  have  myself.  I  am  now  wish- 
ing there  may  be  no  dinner  till  ten,  that  I  may  have  the  glory  of 
self-punishment — 

*  Jadico  me  cremari, 
in  continuation — 

'  £t  comboBtaB  fui.'  * 

^  We  sat  down  at  eight,  sixteen  strong,  but  it  had  nothing  of  a 

*  Mr.  Oarrftn  alludes  to  an  anecdote  related  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  In  on*  of  Um 
notet  to  hia  Oommenkarlea.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  ftxth,  the  Ohanoellor  of  Ozfori 
clahned  the  right  of  trying  an  action  brought  against  himaelf;  apon  whieh  occasion  Us 
counsel,  Sergeant  Rolfe,  introduced  the  following  curious  argument  in  support  of  ths 
claim:— i/Sn)  vou9  dirai  un  JtibU,  JStt  asoun  tempa  fuU  vn  pape  et  awM  Jlxit  ws 
grand  qfenes^  et  U  oardinaU  Hndrent  a  hty  ei  dUoyeiU  a  Wy  **pMeasU  :"  H  U  dtt^ 
**Jud{ca  m«;"  «f  its  ditoyenl,  **  turn  poMumtM,  quia  caput  et  eccUtim  ;  Judicn  ieip' 
mum  .•*>  et  Papoetol  dU^  ^^Judico  me  cremari,"  et  fuU  eombuetuef  et  apreeJSdt  mm 
eairut,  Kt  in  cec  eae  ilfuU  ton  juge  demsne,  et  ieeint  n''edpaa  imoonpenitmi  que  mm 
home  eoitjuge  detmene^—Bitk,  Com.  Book  S,  p.  299,  note. 
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coterie.  I  sat  next  to  a  pleasantish  sort  of  a  lady ;  but  alas !  a  look 
of  attention  is  not  a  look  of  affiance:  there  are  graciousneases  that 
neither  identify  nor  attract ;  and  as  to  the  atmosphere  that  sported 
on  her  dimples,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  had  a  thimbleful  of 
common  air.  After  all,  how  rare  the  coincidences  that  conciliate 
affection  and  exclusive  confidence !  how  precarious ! 

*For  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  bring  him,  or  mistake  ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 

Or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents,  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  linked  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame.' 

"  Milton,  you  see,  with  all  his  rigour,  was  not  insensible  of  these 
laehrymoB  rerum.  There  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  make  us  hum- 
ble and  patient  When  we  are  close  enough  for  the  inspection  of 
others,  we  soon  find  that  *  life  is  eternal  war  with  woe.'  Many, 
too,  are  doomed  to  ^  suffer  alone ;'  and,  after  all,  would  not  a  truly 
generous  nature  prefer  the  monopoly  of  its  own  ills  rather  than 
fling  any  part  of  them  upon  a  kindred  bosom  ? 

"  You  ask  me  about  politics.  Regarding  myself  my  answer  is — 
I  had  no  object  in  parliament  except  the  Catholic  question,  and 
that  I  fear  is  gone.  Westminster  will  probably  be  a  race  of 
bribery,  equally  dangerous  and  precarious.*  Burdett's  conduct 
has  been  quite  that  of  a  friend  and  a  man :  he  would  have  been 
most  ardent,  and  what  was  to  me  most  grateful,  on  a  public 
ground.  I  dined  with  him  yesterday;  at  first  the  party  was 
numerous — the  masquerade,  about  ten,  drained  them  down  to 
three,  my  compagnon  de  voyage  and  myself;  till  one  it  was  quite 

•  It  was  expected  at  this  time  that  there  would  shortly  be  a  yacancy  in  the  represen- 
tation for  WestminBter,  In  which  event  Mr.  Outran  had  been  encouraged  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate,  bat  he  nerer  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme.  This  is  the  political  project 
to  which  he  adverts  more  than  once  in  his  subsequent  letters.— C. 

19 
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a  coterie  ;  with  no  wine,  there's  no  playing  on  an  instrument  with 
many  strings ;  half  of  them  form  only  base  accompanimenta. 

^I  thought  to  have  gone  incog,  to  Paris,  but  my  excellent 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  insisted  on  my  taking  a  letter  to 
Monsieur.     [After  Charles  X.] 

*  So  DOW  cocked  hats,  and  swords,  and  laces, 
And  servile  bows  and  low  grimaces : 
For  what  at  court  the  lore  of  Pascal 
Weighed  'gainst  the  croachings  of  a  rascal  ?' 

**  As  to  my  stay  there,  everywhere  is  to  me  nowhere ;  there- 
fore, if  it  depends  on  me,  I  shall  drop  oflf  when  I'm  full,  or  Mr.  W. 
will  haul  me  along.  If  our  friends  have  any  wish,  it  ought  to 
decide,  and  shall  do  so.  I  cannot  endure  to  be  conscious  of  anj 
retaliating  sulk  in  myself;  and  I  know  that  heaven  loveth  the 

oheerful  giver. 

**  Yours,  Ao, 

"J.P.C." 


TO   THB   SAME. 

"  Loicoos,  «A»fi0, 1814. 

''Dear  Lube, 
**  Just  received  your  kind  fragment  I  cannot  say  I  read  it 
without  some  pain.  When  fortune  deigns  to  favour,  particularly 
if  there  is  any  port  and  dignity  in  her  condescension,  we  are  apt 
to  feel  any  declination  from  the  consistency  of  her  kindness.  If 
she  has  justly  entitled  herself  to  stand  upon  a  high  pedestal,  she 
cannot  sink  into  any  pettishness  without  affliction  to  the  votary, 
who  may  be  too  apt  to  fear  that  there  may  have  been  blindness 
in  what  she  withholds. 

Anne  Howe*  is  an  injudicious  example  of  a  woman  of  talenta, 
favouring  without  much  claim,  inflicting  without  much  cause,  and 
diminishing  the  value  of  what  she  gives,  and  what  would  other> 

*  Thii  it  a  ficUtioof  name.    Tlie  lul^ect  of  this  part  of  the  above  letter  waa  aBtSra^ 
«f  a  private  aatora,  and  la  aUodad  to  vltli  a  •tadtod  obMortty*— CL 
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wise  rise  above  all  price,  by  the  levity  of  an  unequal  tenor  tbat 
takes  away  from  her  the  splendid  of  her  own  uniform  judgment 
in  her  own  justification ;  it  lets  down  the  giver,  and  abashes  the 
taker.  Our  friends  should  not  have  made  a  point  so  much  be- 
neath their  region ;  let  them,  therefore,  review  and  correct.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  ever  the  duty  of  gratitude,  not  to  let  even  the 
breaking  of  a  single  string  take  away  the  merit  of  the  residue  of 
the  octave,  if  that  had  given  out  all  the  luxury  of  harmony  and 
feeling  before  that  single  key  had  lost  its  voice — but,  perhaps  too 
much  of  this. 

"  Since  my  arrival  here  my  spirits  have  been  wretchedly  low : 
though  treated  with  great  kindness,  I  find  nothing  to  my  mind.  I 
find  heads  without  thinking,  and  hearts  without  strings,  and  a 
phraseology  sailing  in  ballast — every  one  piping,  but  few  dancing. 
England  is  not  a  place  for  society ;  it  is  too  cold,  too  vain,  with- 
out pride  enough  to  be  humble,  drowned  in  dull  fantastical  form- 
ality, vulgarized  by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly 
recommending  itself  by,  weight  rather  than  by  fashion — a  perpetual 
war  between  the  disappointed  pretension  of  talent  and  the  stupid 
over-weening  of  affected  patronage;  means  without  enjoyment^ 
pursuits  without  an  object,  and  society  without  conversation  or 
intercourse :  perhaps  they  manage  this  better  in  France — a  few 
days,  I  think,  will  enable  me  to  decide.  In  that  object  I  probably 
would  have  succeeded;  I  should  have  been  strongly  supported, 
but  a  conflict  of  corruption !  surely  not  to  be  thought  of.  Hov 
would  it  mortify  the  discerning  pride  of  our  friends  to  see  us 
decked  and  degraded  in  a  mantle ! 

"  So  Tllely  pnrchaMd  and  so  rUely  wroagfat  I" 

and  to  find  themselves  disguising  the  pangs  of  wounded  sympathy 
in  the  force  semblance  of  gratulation.  The  advice  of  Longinus, 
'consider  how  Homer  would  have  expressed  this  idea,'  applies 
equally  to  everything.  How  would  the  adviser  have  advised  ?— 
how  &el?    Will  the 'promise  so  true,'  'for  ever  to  partake  the  joy 
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and  the  wo,'  be  performed  in  sharing  the  joy  of  what  is  rigbt^ 
or  in  the  sad  condolence  at  what  is  weak  or  wrong  ?  If  the  latter, 
what  would  it  be  but  the  rising  of  the  whirlwind,  and  dnfting  a 
mountain  of  sand  upon  the  green  spot  that  could  never  again  ap- 
pear ?  While  fate  permits  that  spot  to  bloom,  sacred  should  it  be 
kept,  at  least  from  voluntary  weeds. 

"  One  of  our  friends  asked  me  how  soon  I  meant  to  return.  In- 
stead of  answering  directly,  I  observed  that  the  question  implied 
no  particular  wish,  or,  if  any,  rather  for  a  retarded  than  a  precipi- 
tated return.  If  any  wish  had  been  intimated,  it  would  have 
decided  me.  I  did  not  impute  the  indecision  to  any  want  of 
interest,  but  I  intended  to  have  discussed  it  at  large  the  day  after 
my  departure.  What  is  the  wish?  Perhaps,  on  such  a  subject, 
the  wisher  might  condescend  to  be  also  the  amanuensis.  I  shall 
remain  here,  I  think,  just  long  enough  to  get  a  line — enclosed  to 
J.  Spencer,  Esq.  28  Bury  Street.  If  I  am  left  to  my  own  conjec- 
tures, my  stay  in  France  might  be  for  the  winter ;  it  might  lead 
to  an  excursion  to  Italy,  in  vainly  pursuing  '  phantoms  that  pro- 
mise and  afterwards  disown.'  A  proposal  towaixis  such  a  plan  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  and  by  a  pleasant  man,  who  has  been  there 
already. 

**  Don't  mistake  me,  in  supposing  that  I  meant  anything  peevish 
in  the  indecision  of  wish  by  our  friends ;  quite  the  contrary.  I 
really  think  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  wish  to  form,  while  all 
things  are  in  such  a  state  of  vacillation.  The  post  is  just  ringing. 
Farewell ! 

J.  P  C." 


«  Pahib,  AogOBt,  8, 1814. 

"Dear  L. 

"  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  thank  you  for  it ;  *  levius  fit^ 
dns.  When  I  came  here,  I  intended  to  have  scribbled  some  little 
journal  of  what  I  met  I  am  now  sorry  I  did  not  Things  so  soon 
become  familiar,  and  appear  not  worth  notice :  besides,  I  have  not 
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been  well  since  I  came  here.  If  I  had  written,  and  sent  it  to  you, 
it  would  have  been  a  tissue  of  astonishment,  or  affliction,  or  disgust 
I  see  clearly  I  am  likely  to  be  drummed  out  of  this  sad  world.  I 
fear  war  will  soon  unfold  her  tattered  banners  on  the  continent. 
This  poor  country  is  in  a  deplorable  state — a  ruined  noblesse,  a 
fjEimished  clergy,  a  depopulated  nation,  a  state  of  smothered  war 
between  the  upstarts  and  the  restored;  their  finances  most  dis- 
tressed ;  the  military  spirits  divided ;  the  most  opposite  opinions 
as  to  the  lasting  of  the  present  form  of  things — every  thing  un- 
hinged :  yet  I  really  sympathised  with  this  worried,  amiable,  and 
perhaps  contemptible  people ;  so  full  of  talent  and  of  vice,  so  fri- 
volous, so  inconstant  and  prone  to  change,  so  ferocious  too  in  their 
fickleness ;  about  six  revolutions  within  twenty  years,  and  as  fresh 
as  ever  for  a  new  dance.  These  strange  vicissitudes  of  man  draw 
tears,  but  they  also  teach  wisdom.  These  awful  reverses  make 
one  ashamed  of  being  engrossed  by  mere  self,  and  examining  a 
louse  through  a  miscroscope,  'complain  of  grie^  complain  thou  art 
a  man.' 

^  I  never  so  completely  found  my  mind  a  magic-lantern ;  such  a 
rapid  succession  of  disjointed  images !  the  past,  the  present,  the 
future  possible.  One  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in  taking  of  bad  impres- 
sions, and  I  need  not  say  that  three  weeks  can  give  but  little  room 
for  exact  observation ;  but  from  what  I  do  see,  and  learn  from 
others  who  have  seen  long  and  deeply,  I  have  conceived  the  worst 
of  social  Paris.  Every  thing  on  the  surface  is  abominable ;  beast- 
linesses that  even  with  us  do  not  exist ;  they  actually  seem  in  talk 
and  in  practice  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  nastiness.  In  every 
public  place,  they  are  spitting  on  your  shoes,  in  your  plate,  almost 
in  your  mouth.  Such  community  of  secretions,  with,  I  think, 
scarcely  any  exception,  is  not  to  be  borne.  Then  the  contrast 
makes  it  worse — gaudiness  more  striking  by  filth:  the  splendid 
palace  for  the  ruler,  the  hovels  and  the  sink  for  the  ruled ;  the  fine 
box  for  the  despot,  the  pigeon-holes  for  the  people ;  and  it  strikes 
me  with  sadness,  that  the  women  can  be  little  more  than  the  figur- 
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antes,  much  more  the  property,  and  that  a  veiy  abused  property, 
than  the  proprietors ;  receiving  a  mock  reverence,  merely  to  carry 
on  the  drama,  but  neither  cherished  nor  respected.  What  a  re- 
flection, i^  as  I  fear,  it  is  true  that  the  better  half  of  the  species, 
(for  such  I  really  think  them,  when  fitly  placed)  should  be  so 
sacrificed!  How  vile  the  feeling  and  the  taste,  that  can  degrade 
them  from  being  the  real  directors  and  mistresses  of  man,  to  be 
the  mere  soubrettes  of  society,  gilded  and  smart,  and  dextrous  and 
vicious,  giving  up  all  that  exalts  and  endears  them  in  their  proper 
characters  of  wives  and  friends,  and  partners  in  good,  and  conso- 
lers in  adverse  fortunes!  Even  before  the  revolution,  manners 
were  bad  enough,  but  many  causes  since  have  rubbed  off  the  gild- 
ing ;  the  banishment  of  the  nobles,  the  succession  of  low  men  to 
power,  and  more  than  all  the  elevation  of  plebeian  soldiers  to  high 
rank,  promoting  of  course  their  trulls  to  a  station  where  manners 
and  morals  were  under  their  influence;  and  this  added  to  the  horri- 
ble example  set  by  Bonaparte  himself  in  his  own  interior,  putting 
every  thipg  honest  or  sacred  out  of  countenance  and  out  of  fashion. 
Add  to  this,  what  must  have  sent  down  the  contagion  to  the  lower 
orders — the  conscription:  the  wretched  men  marrying  without 
preference  merely  to  avoid  the  army,  and  then  running  into  that 
army  to  escape  from  their  ill-chosen  partners;  all  these  causes 
must  have  conspired  to  make  a  frightful  carnage  in  manners  and 
morals  too.  In  short,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  single  monster  has 
^.done  more  to  demoralize  and  uncivilize  this  country  than  a  cen- 
tury can  repair.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  same  causes 
the  growing  fanaticism  of  England.  In  Ireland  we  had  little  to 
lose  in  civilization ;  but  look  at  our  late  extravagances,  and  see  at 
least  how  much  we  have  lost  in  our  own  and  in  the  opinion  of 
others.  For  years  to  come,  I  see  no  hope ;  we  have  the  anguish 
of  being  ourselves  the  cause  of  not  going  forward  a  little  in  the 
march  of  the  world,  but  of  still  remaining  a  by-word  among 
nations.  Patriotic  affectation  is  almost  as  bad  as  personal,  but  I 
declare  I  think  these  things  do  a  good  deal  in  sinking  my  health, 
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which  is  far  from  good ;  my  spirits  quite  on  the  ground ;  and  jet 
as  to  Ireland,  I  never  saw  hut  one  alternative — a. bridewell  or  a 
guard-house;  with  England  the  first,  with  France  the  other.  We 
might  have  had  a  mollification,  and  the  bolts  lightened,  and  a 
chance  of  progression ;  but  that  I  now  give  up. 

"  I  really  wish  the  thing  with  myself  over ;  and  trust  me  that 
wish  is  not  irreligious  or  peevish,  but  rather  a  good  humoured 
feeling,  that,  not  wishing  to  eat  more,  I  may  be  better  by  rising 
from  table ;  '  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.^ 

"  I  am  every  hour  more  and  more  confirmed  as  to  my  ideas  of 
society;  it  is  not  for  those  that  think  or  feel;  it  is  not  one  fool  get* 
ting  on  the  back  of  many,  to  fly  from  himself.  In  France  you  can 
scarcely  make  even  that  experiment,  for  all  here  agree  that  at 
ike  present  moment  all  society  is  dead.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that, 
when  all  the  actors  on  the  great  scene  are  changed,  the  parts 
should  be  badly  performed ;  but  still  I  have  found  society,  as  it  is 
called,  and  met  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  and  some  persons  of 
talent ;  but  even  there  I  found  society  an  orchestra,  where  the 
fiddlers  were  putting  one  another  out,  or  rather  where  one  played 
a  solo,  and  every  other  bow  was  soaped. 

"  At  this  moment  my  friend  enters ;  he  differs  totally  from  my 
opinion,  saying,  *  I  have  lived  single  in  a  great  city ;  few  friends, 
many  acquaintances ;  I  think  I  have  done  right  and  shall  continue. 
Sameness  would  cloy.  How  many  happy  matches  have  you 
seen?  How  many  faithful  friendships?  Too  much  intimacy  lays 
you  bare ;  your  little  infirmities  diminish  respect,  perhaps  excite" 
disgust,  perhaps  end  in  hatred.  With  the  same  persons  and  those 
few,  what  chance  of  having  yourself,  or  finding  in  them,  the  attach- 
ment, the  good  temper,  and  good  sense  necessary  for  bearing  and 
forbearing  ?  You  have  complained  of  being  spit  upon — but  you 
can  easily  curse  them,  make  a  polite  bow,  and  go  away ;  but  that 
would  be  no  cause  for  breaking  a  closer  attachment.  Are  you 
not  conscious,  that  you  have  observed,  since  we  have  been  so 
much  together,  some  faults  in  me  not  observed  before  ?    Have  you 
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no  suspicion  of  reprisal  ?'  All  this  I  treated  as  misanthropic 
cant — he  retorted  on  me,  *  What  is  your  select  attachment  but 
general  intolerance  ?  What  is  the  syrup  of  concentrated  afiection 
but  extract  from  the  wormwood  of  embittered  irritability  ?  When 
Las  any  man  ever  found  the  male  or  the  female  inmate  always 
equal,  patient,  and  amiable  ?  or  even  suppose  it,  will  not  sickness 
or  death  rend  the  bond,  and  leave  you  or  them  in  a  desert!  As 
to  me,  I  can  bear  almost  every  body ;  the  grave-digger,  I  laugh 
at  I  cannot  weep  over  myself  when  Tm  gone,  and  I  ^ill  not 
over  any  body  else.'  He  pressed  me  to  say  if  I  seriously  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  these  topics.  I  told  him  I  had  frequently 
been  presented  with  them  before,  but  was  not  exactly  in  a  frame  for 
an  ulterius  concilium.  In  truth,  it  was  rather  memory  awakened, 
than  opinion  shaken,  that  made  me  disposed  to  silence ;  but  of 
this  enough  for  the  present. 

"  I  found  myself  all  abaft  We  agreed  to  go  to  /a  chamhre  des 
Diput^.  One  of  the  members  chanced  to  have  heard  of  my 
name,  was  extremely  courteous,  lamented  that  I  should  be  a  mere 
auditor,  but  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  be  placed  according 
to  my  high  worthiness.  We  were  accordingly  placed  aux  pre- 
mieres tribunes :  the  question  was  to  be  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  a  previous  censorship.  The  Baron  had  some  difficulty  in 
working  us  forward,  and  said  how  happy  he  was  in  sucxseeding. 
I  assured  him  I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  difficulty,  as  it 
marked  the  just  point  of  solicitude  of  the  public  The  chamber 
is  very  handsome ;  the  president  faces  the  assembly ;  before  him 
is  a  tribune,  which  the  orator  ascends,  and  reads  his  speech  with 
his  back  to  the  president — ^we  waited  anxiously.  I  thought  I 
shared  in  the  throb  of  a  public  heart  We  observed  some  bustle ; 
the  seats  of  the  interior,  reserved  for  the  members,  became  crowded 
to  excess  by  ladies  admitted  I  know  not  how.  The  order  for 
strangers  to  retire  was  read;  the  ladies  would  not  stir.  The 
president  could  find  no  remedy,  and  adjourned  the  house  to  next 
day.    I  was  rather  disgusted  :  the  Baron  asked  me  what  we  would 
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have  done  in  England  ?  I  said  we  Lad  too  much  respect  for  our 
ladies  to  permit  them  to  remain ;  he  shook  his  head :  I  did  not 
understand  what  he  meant  But  does  not  this  prove,  what  I  said 
a  day  or  two  ago  (for  this  is  written  by  starts)  to  be  true,  *  that 
women  here  have  only  a  mock  respect  V  if  real,  would  they  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  silly  termagancy  ?  Does  it  not  mark  their 
unfeeling  coxcombry  and  apathy  in  the  public  interest,  and  how 
fit  they  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi  ?  And  yet  women 
here  are  vain  of  their  sway.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  humiliat- 
ing than  such  Satumalian  licentiousness. 

"  However,  I  went  next  day.  There  was  a  previous  list  of  the 
orators,  pro  and  con :  they  mounted  alternately,  and  read  written 
speeches.  The  echo  was  strong ;  I  lost  much.  But  how  can  any 
man  read  his  own  speech  ?  He  may  the  speech  of  the  dead  or 
the  absent ;  it  is  any  thing  but  discussion.  The  orator  swabs  his 
face,  notwithstanding  the  sedateness  of  the  exertion ;  and  when 
he  stops  to  drink,  which  is  a  part  of  the  performance,  the  whole 
assembly  handle  their  'kerchiefs,  and  trumpet  in  the  most  perfect 
time  and  unison,  to  the  great  animation  and  interest  of  the  speech, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  auditors,  who  must  havo 
had  their  secretions  brimful  during  their  attention.  The  question 
will  not  be  decided  probably  in  many  days.  The  press  is  surely 
the  great  sentinel — it  gives  the.  light  to  see  and  the  tongue  to 
speak.  They  say  the  Russians  always  eat  the  candles  before  they 
swallow  the  people.  I  can't  tell  you  how  interested  I  am ;  I  begin 
to  doubt  if  man  ought  to  be  monopolized  or  his  taper,  however 
dim  it  may  be,  put  under  the  bushel  of  mere  private  confined 
affection.  Some,  it  seems,  are  afraid  of  the  sudden  mischiefe  that 
might  arise  among  a  volatile  people,  if  restraint  were  removed 
too  soon ;  I  own  it  never  was  my  notion.  But  I  know  not  how 
far  these  fears  may  be  real  or  feigned.  Such  is  the  fate  of  revo- 
lutions— nothing  certain  but  blood.  The  march  of  the  captives 
begins  through  a  Red  Sea ;  and,  after  forty  years  in  seeking  new 
abodes  and  strange  gods,  the  leader  seldom  sees  the  promised 
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land,  or,  at  least,  dies  before  his  foot  has  touched  it  What  is  it, 
here  at  least,  but  the  succession  of  wretches  doing  the  duty  of  the 
hangman,  till  it  is  the  turn  of  each  to  be  the  victim?  These 
thoughts  often  console  me.  Mj  dear  friend,  >ve  must  stay  as  we 
are ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  past  and  the  acts  of  present 
men,  and  learn  to  be  patient  and  modest. 

"  You  can't  forget  my  hatred  of  Bonaparte ;  everything  I  hear 
confirms  it.  When  I  went  up  to  see  his  famous  column  at  Bou- 
logne, the  poor  muse,  I  thought  was  left  behind,  whispered  at  the 
moment, 

*  When  ambition  achieves  her  desire, 

How  fortune  must  Ihagh  at  the  joke ! 
You  mounted  a  pillar  of  fire, 
You  sink  in  a  pillar  of  smoke.' 

^  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  this  man's  extinction  marked  by 
so  mnch  abject  degradation.  These  butchers  and  robbers,  called 
conquerers,  have  kept  their  vices  up  by  the  splendour  of  their  rise 
or  fall ;  but  what  a  fall  has  this  man  had !  He  retires  instead  of 
falling  like  a  brave  highwayman,  or  as  a  Catiline  did :  he  dwindles 
into  an  isl-icle,  and  plays  the  pitiful  tricks  of  power  among  fisher- 
men and  washerwomen.  After  losing  the  game  of  the  world,  he 
sits  down,  like  a  child,  to  make  castles  with  cards.  Even  his  mili- 
tary talents  are  questioned.  They  say,  that  having  no  respect  for 
property  or  person,  he  extorted  such  sums  of  money,  and  thousands 
of  men,  as  made  resistance  physically  impossible,  even  notwithstand- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  mistakes  of  head  and  violence  of  tem- 
per— but  here  you  know  I  am  speaking  without  book.  Still  he 
had  laid  hold  of  the  gaudiness  of  many,  and  is  talked  of  with 
regret ;  but  his  rising  again  is,  I  trust  in  God,  impossible.  I  do 
believe  the  present  rulers  mean  very  well,  though  the  King  has  none 
of  the  vices  that  might  recommend  him  here.  I  believe  he  is 
well  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  has  a  respect  for  what- 
ever is  good  and  honest.    Whatever  he  be  bigoted,  I  don't  know. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  shut  the  shops  on  Sunday,  and  to  cany 
the  host  in  procession,  but  both  failed;  they  were,  however,  desisted 
from  with  great  temper. 

"  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  throw  upon  paper  the  things  that 
occurred  every  day;  I  have  often  regretted  the  omission.  I  would 
advise  you  to  keep  a  journal  of  that  kind ;  it  will  cost  very  little 
trouble,  and  will  have  the  freshness  of  being  ready  gathered,  not 
faded  by  forgetfulness  and  cold  and  laboured  recollection.  Even 
while  I  have  been  scribbling  this,  many  incidents  that  glowed  with 
life  at  the  moment,  have  so  lost  their  life,  that  though  I  rolled  them 
they  threw  up  nothing  but  water,  and  would  be  rotten  before  they 
could  reach  you,  so  I  ceased  all  attempts  to  revive  them.  I  had 
twenty  things,  the  first  few  days  to  say  of  my  host,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  daughter.  It  seems  they  fled  to  Lubec  at  tha  first  horrors 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  children  were  born  there ;  the  girl,  I 
thought^  seemed  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  I  thought  her 
good  taste  ought  to  make  amends  for  her  want  of  beauty;  and  cer- 
tainly she  had  brought  a  very  scanty  viaticum. of  charms  from  the 
north.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week,  meaning  to  be  very  sweet, 
she  assured  me  I  had  the  best  English  accent  she  ever  heard,  and 
that  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  her  English  master.  During 
this  chat,  in  marches  the  teacher.  The  scoundrel  is  a  German, 
who  went  to  London  at  five  and  twenty,  and  returned,  after  four 
years,  to  teach  the  purity  of  their  language  in  Paris.  Poor  girl  I 
I  turned  her  regimentals  at  the  moment,  and  remanded  her  to 
her  ugliness.  However,  all  is  well,  for  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
crime,  or  the  sentence,  or  the  pardon.  The  father  and  mother  are 
very  good  sort  of  people,  and  have  saved  me  from  some  small  impo- 
sitions ;  for  really  nothing  can  be  so  shameless  and  abject  as  the 
frauds  upon  strangers.  Even  at  the  cofifee-house  where  I  break- 
fast, the  keeper  of  it,  a  very  genteel  woman,  makes  me  almost 
every  day  pay  a  different  price  for  the  same  thing.  It  is  still  only 
fair  to  say,  the  French  are  the  civilest  people  upon  earth,  and  I 
really  believe  sincerely  good  natured  to  strangers.    Two  nights 
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ago  I  was  overtaken  by  tlie  national  guard :  I  aaked  the  officer  my 
way ;  he  answered  so  courteously,  that  I  ventured  a  question  or 
two  more ;  he  continued  the  same  good  nature,  and  the  private 
next  behind  him  assisted  in  doing  the  duties  of  hospitality.  I  said 
I  was  afraid  he  had  led  me  to  pass  the  line  of  respect  to  him,  but 
his  answer  was,  and  in  the  kindest  tone,  *  Sir,  a  stranger  comme  U 
faut  can  never  pass  it  in  France.'  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  found 
it  so  in  England.  Apropos !  I  am  quite  sure  the  two  nations  hate 
each  other  as  devoutly  as  ever ;  and  I  think  their  respective  imper- 
fections of  character  will  be  kept  alive  by  the  mutual  spirit  of 
contempt.  Paris  will  think  it  graceful  to  be  volatile,  as  long  as 
London  thinks  it  dignified  to  be  dull." 


to  the  same. 

"  My  Dear  Lube. 

"  I  write  again,  because  I  judge  from  myself,  and  how  kindly 
I  felt  your  last,  that  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me ;  perhaps  the 
not  being  able  to  abstain  from  writing  to  the  absent  is  the  only 
certain  proof  that  distance  and  memory  are  compatible :  however, 
the  compliment  is  not  great,  when  you  know  that  I  have  flung  my- 
self upon  you  as  a  correspondent  only  at  those  intervals  when  I 
could  not  bear  my  own  company,  llie  thermometer  has  been 
higher  here  lately  than  at  any  former  time.  Close,  dirty  streets, 
stewing  play-houses,  and  a  burning  sun,  have,  perhaps  naturally 
enough,  completed  the  extreme  depression  of  my  spirits,  and  made 
me  fit  for  nothing.  I  endeavour  to  dissipate,  by  wasting  myself  upon 
spectacle — but  it  wo  'nt  do ;  this  day  I  thought  to  look  for  some- 
thing  gay  in  the  catacombs.  It  seems  all  Paris  stands  upon  a 
vaulted  quarry,  out  of  which  the  stone  to  build  it  has  been  taken, 
and  it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  an  entire  house  sink  down  to  its 
original  home,  and  disappear.  Part  of  the  excavation  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  residence  in  reniainder  for  a  grave.    We  went  down, 
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I  think,  seventy  steps,  and  traversed  more  than  half  a  mile  bj 
torch,  or  rather  taper  light,  and  we  beheld  more  than  2,800,000 
fragments  of  what  once  was  life.  They  amount  to  four  times  the 
present  population  of  Paris.  The  bones  were  very  carefully  built 
up,  and  at  intervals  were  studded  with  projecting  rows  of  skulls, 
with  mottos  occasionally  written  up  in  Latin  or  French.  It  was  a 
sort  of  caravan,  mostly  women :  one  of  them  asked  me  to  translate 
one  of  those ;  it  was,  I  think,  *  in  nihilum  revertitur  quod  ex  nihilo 
fuit'  I  asked  whether  it  gave  her  a  sentiment  of  grief,  or  fear,  or 
hope  ?  She  asked  me  what  room  I  could  see  for  hope  in  a  parcel 
of  empty  skulls  ?  ^  For  that  reason,  madam,  and  because  you 
know  they  cannot  be  filled  with  grief  or  fear,  for  all  subjects  of 
either  is  past'  She  replied,  *  oui,  et  cependant  c'est  jolie.'  I  could 
not  guess  to  what  she  applied  the  epithet,  so  I  raised  the  taper  to 
her  face,  which  I  had  not  looked  at  before,  and  had  it  been  any 
thing  but  the  mirror  of  death,  I  should  have  thought  she  had  looked 
into  it,  and  applied  the  one  reflection  to  the  other,  so  perfectly 
unimpressed  was  her  countenance.  It  did  not  raise  her  in  my  mind, 
though  she  was  not  ill-looking ;  and  when  I  met  her  above  ground, 
after  our  resurrection,  she  appeared  fit  enough  for  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  world,  though  not  for  the  under-cellar.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  had  my  mind  compressed  into  so  narrow  a 
space :  so  many  human  beings,  so  many  actors,  so  many  sufferers, 
so  various  in  human  rank,  so  equalized  in  the  grave  I  When  I 
stared  at  the  congregation,  I  could  not  distinguish  what  head  had 
raved,  or  reasoned,  or  hoped,  or  burned.  I  looked  for  thought,  I 
looked  for  dimples;  I  asked,  whither  is  all  gone — did  wisdom 
never  flow  from  your  lips,  nor  affection  hang  upon  them — and  if 
both  or  either,  which  was  the  most  exalting — ^which  the  most 
fascinating?  All  silent  They  left  me  to  answer  for  them,  *So 
shall  the  fairest  face  appear.' 

"  I  was  full  of  the  subject  In  the  evening  I  went  to  distract  at 
the  comedy  of  le  Misanthrope,  the  best  of  Moliere.  The  severe 
affection  of  Alceste,  and  the  heartless  coquetry  of  Celimene,  were 
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excellently  done.  It  is  not  only  tragedy  that  weeps — Golgotha 
was  still  an  incubus  upon  me.  I  saw  the  moral  of  the  piece  went 
far  beyond  the  stage — it  only  began  there.  Every  good  play 
ought  to  be  just  in  the  particular  fable.  It  ought  also  (to  be  use- 
ful) to  have  a  general  analogy  far  more  extensive  and  equally 
exact  Alceste  is  a  man  in  the  abstract — Celimene  is  the  object 
of  his  wish,  whatever  that  may  be ;  she  smiles,  and  caresses,  and 
promises.  He  thinks  he  feels  the  blood  in  her  heart,  for  he  mis- 
takes the  pulse  of  his  own  for  that  of  hers;  he  embraces  the 
phtotom,  or  thinks  he  does  so,  but  is  betrayed,  and  opens  his  eyes 
upon  the  desert :  at  the  moment  he  does  not  recollect  that  the 
loss  to  him  is  little;  'tis  only  the  loss  of  himself — to  her  it  is 
nothing,  for  it  is  made  up  in  the  next  conscription ;  and,  at  all 
events,  whether  sick  or  wounded,  the  march  of  man's  warfare  is 
never  suspended ;  the  moving  infirmary  never  halts,  and  every  day 
brings  him  a  stage  nearer  a  la  harriere  d'enfer^  the  entrance  of 
the  catacombs. 

^  This  sad  subject  naturally  turns  me  to  another,  that  makes  me 
suspect  that  my  contempt  of  this  world  is  not  quite  sincere.  I 
mean  the  poor  extravasated  Irish  that  I  meet  here ;  I  meet  their 
ghosts  as  I  pass,  and  view  them  as  Eneas  did, 

'  QaoB  abstulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mlscet  acerbo.' 

How  can  I  affect  to  despise  a  scene  where  my  heart  bleeds  for 
every  sufferer  ?  I  wish  to  disperse  my  feelings  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  break  my  ovfn  monopoly  of  them,  but  they  all 
come  back  to  our  unhappy  country.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
touches  of  the  prince  of  sensitive  poets  is  where  he  tinges  the 
wanderings  of  Dido  with  patriotism, 


*  Saepe  longam  iQComitata  videtur 

Ire  viam  et  Tyrios  deserts  quaarere  terra.' 

By  the  by,  it  does  some  credit  to  the  character  of  humanity  that  we 
sometimes  exchange  the  suffering  of  egotism  for  a  nobler  sjrmpathy. 
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and  lament  over  others  instead  of  keeping  all  our  tears  for  our- 
selves. What  exquisite  nectar  must  they  be  to  those  over  whom  they 
are  shed  1  Nor  perhaps  should  the  assurance  that  they  do  n't  suf- 
fer alone  be  always  witheld,  because  it  may  not  be  always  true ; 
because  for  the  purpose  of  consolation,  it  is  enough  if  it  be  believed, 
whether  true  or  not :  if  the  payment  is  complete,  is  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or  not  ?  But  with 
respect  to  our  poor  exiles  the  sympathy  is  most  sincere  as  well  as 
ardent :  I  had  hopes  that  England  might  let  them  back.  The  sea- 
son and  the  power  of  mischief  is  long  past;  the  number  is  almost 
too  small  to  do  credit  to  the  mercy  that  casts  a  look  upon  them. 
But  they  are  destined  to  give  their  last  recollection  of  the  green 
fields  they  are  never  to  behold,  on  a  foreign  death-bed,  and  to  lose 
the  sad  delight  of  fancied  visits  to  them  in  a  distant  grave. 

"  I  continue  to  feel  an  increasing  dislike  of  every  thing  here ;  I 
probably  sha*  n't  remain  long.  I  have  left  some  things  in  Ireland 
unsettled  that  I  must  arrange,  however  I  may  dispose  of  myself 
hereafter.  England  can 't  arrest  me  long ;  I  have  never  found  any 
good  in  watering-places.  My  malady,  a  constitutional  dejection, 
can  hope  for  no  remedy  in  water  or  in  wine.  In  general,  the  bene- 
fit of  those  places  is  attributed  to  the  attendant  temperance,  but  a 
person  little  given  to  excess  any  where  has  not  much  to  add  in  that 
way ;  and  as  to  evening  parties,  in  a  crowd  of  strangers,  I  never 
liked  them,  nor  was  fit  for  them :  I  have  therefore  gi^en  my  even- 
ings to  the  theatres — I  prefer  them  to  English,  not^vithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  a  foreign  language.  I  prefer  the  style  of  their  stage 
to  ours :  ours  always  appeared  to  me  flat  and  dull,  with  never 
more  than  one  or  two  of  tolerable  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  here 
you  never  find  any  very  bad.  A  comic  nation  is  perpetually  send- 
ing young  a<spirants  to  Paris,  where  of  course  there  can  be  no 
di;arth.  In  England  you  must  put  up  with  what  you  can  get  No 
doubt^  it  is  hard  to  find  any  exact  principles  of  acting ;  't  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary  and  accidental — still  nature  will  assert  cer- 
tain boundaries.    In  France  there  may  be  bombast,  and  tinsel,  and 
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the  eternal  monotony  of  amour  in  their  plays  is  liable  to  objec- 
tions, lying  much  deeper  than  the  mere  criticism  of  the  stage ;  it 
goes  vitally  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people — it  goes  to 
make  the  woman  a  bad  sort  of  man,  and  the  man  a  bad  sort  of 
woman ;  it  goes  to  take  away  the  solid  basis  of  every  virtue  of  either 
sex :  it  leaves  the  man  little  to  wish,  to  the  woman  little  to  bestow ; 
it  annihilates  the  fine  spirit  of  attachment.  What  can  he  feel  for 
confidence  given  on  a  principle  of  good  breeding  ?  To  fascinate, 
there  must  be  no  doubt  of  its  being, exclusive.  When  I  am  writing 
my  bad  verses,  I  would  spurn  the  muse,  if  I  suspected  her  of  whis- 
pering the  same  idea  to  twenty  other  poetasters.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  have  only  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  ticket  in  the 
lottery  of  regard,  the  prize  is  in  fact  a  blank.  How  can  you  join 
in  triumph  with  sixty-three  other  fortunate  adventurers?  Still 
these  exhibitions  amuse ;  the  acting  is  flippant  and  graceful,  and 
the  music  sometimes  excellent.  The  English,  who  have  no 
national  music,  afiect  to  despise  French.  It  is  sometimes,  perhapfl^ 
tinselish ;  but  I  own  it  frequently  catches  my  fancy,  and  even  my 
heart 

"  I  am  not  sorry  for  having  come  hither  when  I  did — ^perhaps 
you  see  society  better  when  cut  into  piece-meal,  as  in  anatomy 
every  thing  is  laid  bare  to  the  student — perhaps  it  is  seen  to  great 
disadvantage.  The  best  lesson  that  man  can  learn  is  toleration, 
and  travelling  ought  to  be  the  best  school.  There  are  many  points 
in  which  this  people  must  be  allowed  praise — lively,  cheerful — a 
constitutional  philosophy,  disposing  them  to  be  always  satisfied. 
I  wish,  as  to  government,  they  could  be  brought  to  an  anchor ; 
whether  that  is  to  happen,  who  can  tell  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
divided  than  the  general  sentiment:  the  higher  military  men  have 
got  safe  into  harbour,  and  wish  perhaps  for  quiet ;  all  under  them 
most  discontented ;  long  arrears  due.  They  can't  employ  them 
abroad,  for  want  of  money;  and  when  the  devil  is  raised,  and 
can't  be  kept  in  work — we  know  the  story.    The  favour  to  Bona- 
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parte  is  the  more  fdngular,  because,  allowing  for  his  extraordinary 
energy,  I  doubt  if  he  had  a  single  great  quality.  It  is  clear  he 
was  no  statesman ;  force  alone  was  sufficient  for  all  he  did.  Men 
here  of  the  best  authority  pronounce  him  a  man  of  uncommon 
energy  in  action,  but  of  no  talent  for  retreat  The  question  is  of 
more  curiosity  than  moment  If  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  know  what  credit  to  give  to  these  criticisms. 

"  22d.  At  last  we  have  got  our  passports,  and  ordered  a  car- 
riage for  to-morrow.  We  shall  go  by  Dieppe.  Neither  my  fel- 
low-traveller nor  myself  in  the  best  health  or  spirits:  I  have  a 
great  kindness  for  him,  though  no  human  beings  can  be  more 
different  I  do  n't  think  diversity  is  incompatible  with  friendship 
or  affection ;  but  strong  contrariety,  I  fear,  is.  How  different  are 
they  from  the  volatility  of  France,  as  well  as  from  the  loud,  ardent, 
indiscreet  vehemence  of  our  poor  people.  Certainly  it  is  not  mere 
interest  that  forms  the  weight  to  the  clock,  through  the  utter  want 
of  any  regulating  power  makes  it  a  sad  time-piece.  But  I  con- 
sider it  now  as  nearly  a  *  conclamatum  est^  and  the  insurrection 
act  little  other  than  a  monumental  inscription. 

"London.  Tuesday.  (A  new  venue.)  After  a  day  spent  at 
Dieppe,  we  sailed :  and,  after  forty  hours,  landed  at  Brighton.  I 
don^t  like  the  state  of  my  health ;  if  it  was  merely  malcdic  under 
sailing  orders  for  the  undiscovered  country,  I  should  not  quarrel 
with  the  passport.  There  is  nothing  gloomy  in  my  religious  im- 
pressions, though  I  trust  they  are  not  shallow :  I  ought  to  have 
been  better — ^I  know  also  that  others  have  been  as  blameable; 
and  have  rather  a  cheerful  reliance  upon  mercy  than  an  abject 
fear  of  justice.  Or  were  it  otherwise,  I  have  a  much  greater  fear 
of  suffering  than  of  death. 

"  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  bestow  a  citizen  to  France, 
and  I  am  mortified  at  finding  any  drag  upon  the  intention — yet  a 
drag  there  is.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  revolution  has  thrown 
that  country  a  century  back,  yet  she  has  qualities  that  might  have 
hoped  a  better  destiny.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a 
winter  in  Paris  might  answer  better. 
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"  I  just  -  now  return  from  a  long  conversation  with  the  troly 

royal  personage,*  who  saves  you  from  the  postage  of  this.     A  few 

days  must,  I  now  think,  take  me  across.    I  think  of  meeting  some 

persons  at  Cheltenham.    As  to  waters,  I  suspect  they  are  seldom 

of  use.    I  am  quite  decided  against  them,  till  Charon  pledges  me 

on  the  Styx. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

«J.  RCURRAK." 

The  following  letter,  written  in  1816,  concludes  the  aeries  of 
his  private  correspondence : 

"Lonxni. 
"  Dear  Lube, 

"  As  I  sit  down  to  write,  I  am  broken  in  upon.  In  sooth  I 
had  little  to  say — the  mere  sending  this  is  full  proof  that  I  have 
escaped  being  supped  upon  by  Jonas's  landlord,  or  any  of  bis  sub- 
jects. I  sailed  Wednesday  night,  and  arrived  here  at  half>past  six 
this  morning  sound  and  sad.  Kings  and  generals  as  cheap  as 
dirt,  and  yet  so  much  more  valuable  a  thing  as  a  lodging  as  dear 
as  two  eggs  a  penny.  Saturday  not  being  a  day  of  business  in  the 
House,  I  met  nobody;  though  I  did  not  go  toT)ed  on  my  arrival : 
the  little  I  have  heard  confirms  the  idea  you  know  T  entertained 
of  a  flatness  of  a  certain  political  project ;  it  could  not  pass  unop- 
posed, and  in  such  a  conflict,  the  expenditure  of  money  to  make  a 
voter  a  knave,  that  you  might  be  an  honest  senator,  would,  in 
such  a  swarm  of  locusts,  surpass  all  cjilculation.  However,  I 
know  nothing  distinctly  as  yet,  therefore  I  merely  persevere  in 
the  notion  I  stated  to  you. 

"  I  have  just  seen  the  immortal  Blucher.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  mob  huzza  him  out  of  his  den,  like  a  wild  beast  to 
his  offial ;  and  this  is  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  their 
great  delight,  and  for  aught  appears,  not  at  all  to  his  dissatisfaction. 
I  am  now  going  to  dine  with  a  friend,  before  whose  house  the  illus- 

*  H.  R.  n.  the  Doke  of  Snaiez.— C. 
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trious  monarchs  proceed  to  their  surfeit  at  Guildhall.  No  doubt 
we  shall  have  the  newspapers  in  a  state  of  eructation  for  at  least 
a  week.    But  I  must  close. 

"J.  P.  C." 


The  short  remainder  of  Mr.  Curran's  life  was  passed  principally 
between  Dublin  and  London.*  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of 
his  health  and  spirits,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  continued  unimpared, 
and  probably  added  to  his  indisposition,  by  the  constant  impatience 
of  inactivity  in  which  it  kept  him.  He  occasionally  returned  to 
the  literary  projects  already  mentioned ;  but  to  speak  had  been  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  his  mind  could  not  now  submit  itself  to 
the  solitary  labours  of  the  closet:  He  still  continued  to  look  to- 
wards parliament,  gather,  perhaps,  to  give  himself  some  nominal 
object,  than  from  any  hope  or  desire  to  be  there.  While  in  London 
he  sometimes  attended  and  spoke  at  public  dinners.  Both  there 
and  in  Ireland  his  time  was  usually  spent  in  the  society  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  whom  his  powers,  as  a  companion,  delighted  to  the 
last. 

[Mr.  Phillips  may  again  be  drawn  upon  here.     He  says : 

"  He  also  frequently  visited  both  London  and  Cheltenham,  and 
it  was  my  good  fortune  generally  to  accompany  him.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  having  preceded  him  to  town,  he  very  kindly 

*  Hr.  Curran,  some  short  time  before  his  death,  had  occasion  to  consult  a  physician  in  ^ 
London  on  the  general  state  of  his  health.  He  accordingly  waited  on  a  gentleman  Tery 
eminent  In  that  profession ;  he  had  no  introduction  to  him,  and  was  perfectly  a  stranger. 
The  doctor  made  many  enquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  of  his  constitution, 
and  among  other  things  asked  him,  had  his  father  ever  been  afflicted  by  gout.  Even  then, 
the  humor  of  Mr.  Curran  did  not  desert  him :  he  perceived  that  the  doctor  did  not  sea 
Into  the  nature  of  his  case,  and,  hoping  little  from  him,  be  answered  by  assuring  him, 
"  that  his  father  had  left  him  neitlier  money  nor  malady  ;  that  the  only  inheritance  he 
ever  got  from  him  was  a  large  stock  of  excellent  advice ;  and  that  so  careful  was  he  of  It, 
that  he  never  broke  balk,  never  used  any  part  of  It,  and  that  it  was  very  likely  to  descend 
to  posterity  in  the  very  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left:" — wished  the  doctor  a 
food  morning,  and  left  him  morepwuled  about  Vie  man  Ihan  the  malady. — O'Rmav. 
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offered  me  the  following  letter  of  introduction.  I  insert  it^  not 
merely  as  my  credential  to  the  reader,  but  because  I  cherish  it  as 
a  precious  and  flattering  relic  of  a  friendship  which  was  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  my  youth. 

^  « *  lltt  OeUbsr,  IStC 

"  *  My  Dear  Friend — You  know  how  squeamish  I  am  of  intro- 
ducing. I  do  not  make  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  for  the  bearer  is 
Charles  Phillips,  whom  you  well  know  already,  and  I  am  paying 
a  compliment  to  my  own  vanity  by  giving  him  this,  as  it  tells  two 
things  I  am  proud  of :  one,  that  I  know  him ;  the  second,  that 
you  are  so  good  as  to  know 

«*JOHN  P.   CURRAN.'" 

"  This  at  once  gave  me  a  passport  to  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  able  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  whose 
sumptuous  board  made  me  recollect  the  saying  of  Mr.  Tiemey 
when  seated  at  it :  *  I  see  now,  Perry,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
publish  speeches  than  to  make  them\ 

"  During  Mr.  Curran's  visits  to  London,  he  occasionally,  but  not 
habitually,  mingled  in  the  political  and  literary  society  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  fond  of  crowded  rooms ;  his  taste  was  rather  a  select 
circle  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  and  those,  if  possible,  intimatee^ 
Among  the  most  remarkable  whom  he  encountered — there  is  no 
other  word  for  it — was  Madame  de  Stael.  Of  this  celebrated  lady 
he  gave  me  rather  an  extraordinary  idea.  After  he  had  once  or 
twice  met  her  in  society,  she  requested  an  interview  with  him  at 
her  residence  on  a  particular  day.  *  I  waited  on  her,'  said  he, 
*  as  bound  in  gallantry  so  to  do ;  and  on  being  shown  into  her 
drawing-room,  she  desired  that  no  one  else  should  be  admitted. 

"  *  And  now,  Mr.  Curran,'  said  she, '  on  the  reply  you  make  to 
me,  I  apprise  you  our  future  intercourse  must  depend.'  This  was 
rather  startling,  but  you  may  imagine  my  amazement  when  she 
commenced  reciting  a  kind  of  indictment  against  my  character ! 
Ay,  with  due  emphasis  and  little  reservation,  believe  me.    There 
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was  not  a  single  item  in  tlie  scandalous  account  which  calumny 
had  fabricated  against  me  with  which  she  was  not  perfectly 
familiar.  Every  misfortune  of  my  private  life,  and  every  aspersion 
on  my  public  conduct,  she  poured  forth  with  a  most  marvellous 
volubility.  The  audacity  of  the  whole  procedure  almost  stunned 
me.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  and  make 
my  bow,  but  then  I  remembered  she  had  a  tongue,  and  I  saw  how 
she  could  use  it,  so  I  entered  on  the  defence.'  He  then  recapitu- 
lated, seriatim^  the  charges  she  had  made  and  the  exculpations  he 
had  essayed.  How  any  person,  and  especially  a  female,  could 
have  originated  such  a  discussion,  seems  inexplicable.  Her 
oration,  as  he  gave  it,  and  his  reply,  occupied  fully  half  an  hour. 
The  allegations  on  which  she  entered  were  coarse  and  cruel  in  the 
extreme — the  sweepings  of  the  Dublin  streets  for  thirty  years 
preceding,  furnished,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  party  scavengers 
who  sedulously  collected  them.  However,  in  this  instance  it  was 
labor  lost,  as  the  lady  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

"  I  had  once  myself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  suddenly  put 
on  his  defence,  and  by  one  of  the  fair  sex  also.  We  were  walking 
together  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  when  a  lady,  confronting  and 
impeding  us,  thus  commenced:  *Mr.  Curran,  I  really  am  of  opin- 
ion that  you  might  be  better  employed  than  in  vilifying  me  and 
my  boarding-house.'  '  Madam,'  said  Curran,  *  I  know  well  that 
I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for,  but,  before  Heaven,  I  protest,  the 
having  wasted  a  word  upon  yourself,  or  a  thought  upon  your 
boarding-house,  will  not  be  found  in  the  catalogue,'  and  he  bowed 
himself  away. 

"  With  Lord  Erskine,  his  celebrated  rival  at  the  English  bar,  he 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  He  had  a  very  high  respect  for  his 
powers,  but,  aware  of  the  comparison  which  the  world  naturally 
instituted  between  them,  he  rather  avoided  the  topic.  His  lord- 
ship, it  is  said,  once  provoked  a  sarcasm  from  Curran :  very 
unusual  indeed,  for  his  wit  was  not  ill-natured.  It  was  a  few 
years  after  the  Irish  Union,  and  immediately  after  Mr.  Grattan's  * 
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dihut  in  the  Imperii^  Parliament.  The  conversation  after  dinner 
naturally  turned  on  the  very  splendid  display  of  the  Irish  orator. 
Lord  Erskine,  as  Curran  imagined,  exhibited  rather  an  uncalled- 
for  fastidiousness,  and  of  Mr.  G rattan's  fame  he  was  almost  as 
jealous  as  of  his  own.  The  conversation  proceeded.  'Come, 
come,'  said  his  lordship,  *  confess  at  once,  Curran,  was  not  Grat- 
tan  a  little  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  a  first  appearance  before  the 
British  Parliament  V  The  comparison  galled  Cun-an  to  the 
quicL  '  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  he  was,  nor  do  I  think 
he  had  any  reason.  When  he  succeeded  so  splendidly  with  so 
eloquent  and  so  discriminating  a  body  as  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  he  need  not  have  apprehended  much  from  any  foreign 
criticism.'  *  Well,  but,  Curran,  did  he  not  confess  he  was  afraid, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions 
— did  you  not  hear  him  say  so?  Come,  come,'  continued  his 
lordship,  a  little  pertinaciously.  *  Indeed,  my  good  lord,  I  never 
did.  Mr.  Grattan  is  a  very  modest  man — he  tiever  speaks  for  hvmr 
9elf^  was  the  sarcastic  and  silencing  rejoinder.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cicero,  and  not  Grattan,  was  Lord  Erskine's  model  in  this 
particular. 

"Some  time  afterwards  they  met  at  the  table  of  an  illustrious 
personage.*  The  royal  host,  with  much  complimentary  delicacy, 
directed  the  conversation  to  the  profession  of  his  celebrated  visitors. 
Lord  Erskine  very  eloquently  took  the  lead.  He  descanted  in 
terms  which  few  other  men  could  command  on  the  interesting 
duties  of  the  bar,  and  the  high  honors  to  which  its  success  con- 
ducted. 'No  man  in  the  land,'  said  he,  'need  be  ashamed  to 
belong  to  such  a  profession.  For  ray  part,  of  a  noble  family  my- 
self, I  felt  no  degradation  in  practicing  it :  it  has  added  not  only 
to  my  wealth,  but  to  my  dignity.'  Curran  was  silent,  which  the 
host  observing,  called  for  his  opinion.  '  Lord  Erskine,'  said  he, 
*has  80  eloquently  described  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  profession,  that  I  hardly  thought  my  poor  opinion  was 

•  Th«  Prince  Regent— «fterwardi  Ckoi^e  IV.— IL 
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worth  adding.  But  perhaps  it  was — ^perhaps  I  am  a  better  prao- 
tical  instance  of  its  advantages  even  than  his  lordship — he  was 
ennobled  by  birth  before  he  came  to  it,  but  it  has,*  said  he,  making 
an  obeisance  to  his  host,  *  it  has,  in  my  person,  raised  the  8(m  of  a 
peasant  to  the  table  of  his  prince,^  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be 
more  dignified  than  the  humility  of  the  allusion.  But  Mr.  Curran 
had  too  great  a  mind  not  to  feel  that  in  fact  he  was  ennobled  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin.  The  accident  of  birth  is  surely  no 
personal  merit  of  its  possessor ;  and  too  true  it  is  that  the  pure 
fountain  of  hereditary  honor  too  often  flows  through  a  polluted 
channel.  Between  these  two  great  contemporary  rivals  a  com- 
parison has  been  often  instituted.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  admis- 
sible. There  was  very  little  in  common  between  them:  they 
were  rather  to  be  contrasted  than  compared.  Each  had  his  own 
peculiar  merits,  and  each  did  honor  to  his  profession  and  his 
country.  The  following  playful  description,  by  Byron,  is  amusing 
and  truthful,  though,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  he  altered 
his  opinion  much  in  Mr.  Curran's  favor.  The  noble  poet  is 
enumerating  the  guests  at  a  dinner  party : 

''  There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 
Longbow  from  Ireland,  StroDgbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education  ; 
Bat  StroDgbow's  wit  was  of  more  polished  breed  : 
LoDgbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination, 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed, 
Bat  sometimes  stambling  over  a  potatoe, 
While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from  Cato. 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-taned  harpsichord  ; 

Bat  Longbow,  wild  as  an  ^olian  harp, 

With  which  the  winds  of  Heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music  either  flat  or  sharp. 

Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  woald  not  change  a  word  ; 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp  : 

Both  wits — one  born  so  and  the  other  bred— 

This  by  the  heart— his  rival  by  the  head." 
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^  In  the  Autumn  of  1816  I  accompanied  him  to  Cheltenham  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkener  (a  friend 
and  physician  whom  he  much  valued)  on  the  state  of  his  healili. 
During  his  visit,  though  at  times  depressed,  he  occasionally  rallied 
and  even  went  a  little  into  society. 

'^  I  had  introduced  him  to  two  very  lovely  and  accomplished 
sisters,  who  have  since  gone  to  increase  the  treasures  of  the  East 
After  passing  an  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  conversation  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  never  saw  such  creatures :  even 
to  my  old  eyes  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  bqq  the  sunshine  of  genius 
fiyvng  over  their  beautiful  countenances^ 

"  On  the  walk,  one  morning,  we  met  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
certainly  most  patriotically  preserved  his  native  pronunciation* 
He  had  acquired  a  singular  habit  of  lolling  out  his  tongue. 
^  What  can  he  possibly  mean  by  it  ?'  said  I  to  Curran.  '  I  think 
it's  clear  enough,'  said  he, '  the  man^s  trying  to  catch  the  English 
accent^ 

"  On  another  occasion,  passing  a  person  whom  he  much  disliked, 
he  said,  *  Observe  that  solemn  blockhead — that  pompous  lump  of 
dulness.  Now,  if  you  breakfasted  and  dined  with  that  fellow  for 
a  hundred  years,  you  could  not  be  intimate  with  him — ^he  would 
not  even  be  seen  to  smile,  lest  any  body  might  suppose  he  was 
too  familiar  with  himself  P 

"'  Curran  used  to  relate  a  ludicrous  encounter  between  himself 
and  a  fish-woman  on  the  quay  at  Cork.  This  lady,  whose  tongue 
would  have  put  Billingsgate  to  the  blush,  was  incited  one  day  to 
assail  him,  which  she  did  with  very  little  reluctance.  '  I  thought 
myself  a  match  for  her,'  said  he,  *  and  valorously  took  up  the 
gauntlet.  But  such  a  virago  never  skinned  an  eel.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  manifestly  becoming  more  vigorous  every  moment, 
and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  beat  a  retreat.  This,  however, 
was  to  be  done  with  dignity ;  so,  drawing  myself  up  disdainfully, 
I  said, '  Madam,  I  scorn  all  farther  discourse  with  such  an  indim- 
dual,^    She  did  not  understand  the  word,  and  thought  it,  no 
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doubt,  the  very  hyperbole  of  opprobriam.  ^  Individual,  you  waga- 
bone  P  she  screamed ;  *  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Fm  no  more 
an  individual  than  your  mother  was  ?  Never  was  victory  more 
complete.  The  whole  sisterhood  did  homage  to  me,  and  I  left 
the  quay  of  Cork  covered  with  glory."] 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  he  began  to  sink  rapidly.  While  dining 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  he  suffered  a  slight  paralytic 
attack  in  one  of  his  hands.  He  was  also  incommoded  by  frequent 
oppression  in  his  chest,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  general  health, 
his  medical  advisers  recommended  him  to  visit  the  milder  climate 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Preparatory  to  following  that  advice,  he 
passed  over  to  Dublin,  in  July,  to  arrange  his  private  affairs.  But 
his  friends  could  perceive,  by  his  altered  looks,  that  the  hour  of 
final  separation  was  fast  approaching.  Of  this  he  was  not  insensi- 
ble himself.  As  he  walked  through  the  grounds  of  his  country 
seat,  with  Mr.  M'Nally,  he  spoke  of  the  impending  event  with 
tranquillity  and  resignation. 

*^  I  melt  (said  he)  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. 

/  Vfish  it  was  all  over^ 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  for  England,  after  having  parted 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  another  of  his  friends,  he  returned  sud- 
denly and  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  affectionate,  but  firm 
tone,  "  You  will  never  behold  me  more."  He  had  a  short  time 
before,  when  leaving  Cheltenham,  handed  the  following  little  im- 
promptu, as  a  final  adieu  to  a  family  there  (Sir  Arthur  Brooke 
Faulkener's),  from  whom  he  had  received  peculiar  marks  of  hos- 
pitality and  kindness : 

*<  For  welcome  warm,  for  greeting  kind 
The  present  thanks  the  tongae  can  tell ; 
Bat  soon  the  heart  no  tong^ae  may  find, 
Then  thank  thee  with  a  sad  farewell  T' 
20 
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As  Mr.  Curran  travelled  between  Holyhead  and  Cheltenham  he 
waA  re-visited  by  paralytic  symptoms.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
latter  place,  doubtful  of  the  nature  of  the  recent  attack,  he  request^- 
ed  of  a  medical  friend  to  examine  his  pulse,  and  to  declare  expli- 
citly whether  it  indicated  any  disposition  to  palsy.  The  physician 
assured  him,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  the  kind.  "  Then," 
said  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  consider  what  has  lately  hap- 
pened as  a  runaway  knock,  and  not  a  notice  to  quit" 

""  In  the  summer  of  1817  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  the  last  tune, 
and  in  the  September  of  that  year  again  joined  me  at  Cheltenham, 
under  what  mental  disquietude  the  following  letter,  written  a  few 
days  before  to  a  friend  there,  will  evince  much  better  than  any 
words  of  mine : 

"  *  My  Dear  Friend — ^You'll  think  me  a  sad  fellow — so  I  think 
too.  However,  you  are  too  clear-sighted  in  diagnostics  not  to  see 
the  causes  of  mj  being  so  low-pulsed  a  correspondent  The  truth 
is,  I  was  every  day  on  the  point  of  leaving  a  country  where  folly 
and  suffering  were  lying  like  lead  upon  my  heaA ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  could  only  make  one  communication,  the  most 
unnecessary  in  the  world,  namely,  that  I  never  suspend  the  respect 
and  solicitude  which  I  always  feel  for  you,  and  to  which  you  are 
so  well  entitled. 

"  ^  Now  I  think  you  may  look  to  a  call  at  least  I  may  not  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  linger  long,  but  I  could  not  find  myself  within 
shot  of  you  without  coming  mechanically  to  a  present  and  a  mc^ 
even  though  it  should  be  no  more  than  &  flask  in  the  pan.  I  had 
hopes  of  seeing  your  brother,  but  he  has  deceived  my  hope.  As 
to  Hope  herself^  I  have  closed  my  accounts  altogether  with  her. 
Drawing  perpetually  upon  my  credulity,  I  now  find  her,  too  late, 
an  insolvent  swindler.  Meantime  my  entire  life  passed  in  a 
wretched  futurity — breathing,  I  may  say,  in  the  paulo  post 
fiiturum :  I  have  happily,  however,  found  out  the  only  remedy, 
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and  that  is,  to  give  over  the  f oily  of  breathing  at  all,  I  had  some 
hope  for  this  persecuted  country,  but  that,  I  fear,  is  over.  If  our 
heads  were  curled  like  the  Africans,  I  suppose  we  should  go 
snacks  with  them  in  the  justice  and  sympathy  of  that  humane  and 
philanthropic  nation  of  yours ;  but  if  her  tears  of  commiseration 
should  make  the  hair  of  the  Africans  lank  like  ours,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you  would  send  a  coxcomb  or  two  politically  and  madly 

lite and *  to  Ireland. 

"  *  Ever  yours,  J.  P.  Curran.' 

^  His  short  stay  at  Cheltenham  could  scarcely  be  called  existence. 
During  that  time  he  was  with  diflSculty  induced  to  pass  the  week 
of  the  Gloucester  musical  festival  at  Hynham  Court,  near  that 
city.  Here  he  became  restless  and  unmanageable.  Music,  of 
which  he  had  been  so  passionately  fond,  only  irritated  and  incensed 
him.  All  of  a  sudden,  at  one  of  the  morning  performances  at  the 
Cathedral,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  blasphemy,  and  insisted  on  elbowing  himself  out  through  the 
aisle  I  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  *  FU  stand  it  no  longer  !'  he 
exclaimed,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him ;  *  it's  shameful 
— ^it's  sinful — just  hear  him — ^the  black,  odious ^baboon,  yell- 
ing out  that  ^  the  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  FU  not  countenance  it ' 
— and  away  he  went !  Nothing  whatever  could  induce  him  again 
to  enter  the  Cathedral,  and  he  abruptly  returned  to  Cheltenham 
on  the  next  day,  whither,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  it  a  duty 
to  follow  hinL  He  had  had,  it  seems,  some  premonitory  symp- 
toms in  the  spring  of  tlie  year,  at  which  his  physicians  felt  no 
alarm,  but  which  greatly  added  to  his  own  depression.  It  was 
but  too  clear,  however,  that  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  He 
fell  asleep  in  the  daytime,  and  even  after  dinner,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  to  thoughts  of  sadness.   It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 


*  I  haT6  left  an  hiatoB  here,  oat  of  mj  high  respect  for  the  Attorney-General.— 0. 
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that  be  once  said  to  Mr.  Grattan,  ^  I  begin  to  tremble  for  Ireland. 
I  almost  wish  to  go  to  Spain,  and  borrow  a  beard,  and  turn  monk. 
I  am  weaning  off  my  early  affections,  and  almost  wish  the  graye- 
digger  would  overtake  me  in  another  country.'  He  was  perpe- 
tually fancying  things  which  never  had  existence,  and  misinter- 
preting those  which  had.     He  told  me  he  was  dying. 

"  Poor  fellow !  little  did  I  then  think  that,  in  a  very  few  daya, 
I  was  to  see  the  verification  of  his  forebodings!  The  heart, 
indeed,  was  still  beating,  but  the  tongue — ^that  tongue  so  eloquent 
— ^was  mute  forever.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  I  called 
on  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Brompton.  One  of  his  eyes  was  bwqI- 
len,  and  partly  closed ;  but  so  little  was  it  heeded,  that  he  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  following,  to  meet  Mr.  Godwin. 
It  was,  however,  alas !  a  fatal  premonitory  symptom.  A.t  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  he  wrote  the  following  note  to  me — the  last  he  was 
to  write  !  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  word 
in  it.    In  fact^  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  in  two  hours  after. 

" '  Dear  Phillips — Just  got  a  note :  Mrs.  Godwin  is  sick ;  he'll 
dine  here  Sunday.  If  you  prefer  an  invalid,  come  to-morrow — 
You'd  be  more  gratified  on  Sunday.     Utrum  korum?    TourB, 

'J.  P.  CUBHAK. 

"  This  note  I  received  at  my  hotel  at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  with  it  the  mournful  intelligence  of  what  had 
occurred.  I  hastened  at  once  to  Brompton,  and,  alas !  what  a 
spectacle  awaited  me !  There  he  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death — 
scarcely  breathing— one  eye  closed,  and  one  side  quite  inanimate. 

"  And  this  was  all  that  now  remained  of  Ourran — the  light  of 
society — the  glory  of  the  forum — the  Fabricius  of  the  senate — ^the 
idol  of  his  country.  The  only  symptom  of  intelligence  he  gave 
was  his  squeezing  my  hand  when  I  asked  if  he  recognised  me.  A 
few  dayfc  afterward  he  seemed  conscious  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
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hia  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  the  late  Judge  Burton.  All 
that  filial  piety  could  do,  aided  by  the  moat  eminent  of  the 
&culty,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  was  done.  At  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  October,  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time :  at  nine  we  lost  him.  He  expired  at  1  Amelia  Place 
Brompton,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age."*] 

He  had  arrived  in  London  in  September,  where  he  proposed  to 
pass  the  winter,  still  intending  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  France, 
or  Italy,  in  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  spring.  His  spirits 
were  now  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  depression.  He  com- 
plained of  having  "  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  his  heart."  This  de- 
spondency he  increased  by  dwelling  peipetually  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  his  imagination  was  for  ever  representing 
to  him  as  doomed  to  endless  divisions  and  degradation.  A  few  days 
before  his  last  illness  he  dined  with  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson.  After  dinner  he  was  for  a  while  cheerful  and  anima- 
ted, but  some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Irish  politics,  he  in- 
stantly hung  down  his  head,  and  burst  into  tears.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  a  swelling  appeared  over  one  of  his  eyes,  to  which,  attri- 
buting it  to  cold,  he  gave  little  attention.  On  the  night  of  the  8th, 
he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy.  He  was  attended  by  two  eminent 
physicians,  Doctors  Badham  and  Ainslie,  and  by  Mr.  Tegart,  of 
Pall  Mall,  all  of  whom  pronounced  his  recovery  to  be  impossible. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  their  skill  could  not  protract  his  existence 
many  day8.f  Mr.  Curran  expired  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  \ 
14th  of  October,  1817,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
short  illness,  he  appeared  entirely  free  from  pain  ;  he  was  speech- 
less from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  with  the  excep- 

•  From  PhUllp*8  Recollections.— M. 

tHIa  laBt  moments  were  so  tranquil  that  those  around  him  could  scarcely  mark  the  mo-  ^ 
ment  of  expiration.  Though  surprised  by  sickness  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  not 
flondemned  to  receire  the  last  offices  from  the  hands  of  strangers  :  three  of  his  children, 
Csptain  Curran  of  the  Navy,  his  son  at  the  Irish  Bar,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
were  fortunately  in  London,  and  had  the  mournful  gratlfloatton  of  paying  the  last  duties 
to  their  illustrious  father.— 0*Reqai. 
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tion  of  a  few  intervals,  quite  insensible.  His  last  minutes  were 
so  placid,  that  those  who  watched  over  him  could  not  mark  the 
exact  moment  of  expiration.  Three  of  his  children,  his  son-in-law, 
and  daughter-in-law,  and  his  old  and  attached  friend,  Mr  Godwin, 
surrounded  his  death-bed,  and  perfoi^ed  the  last  offices  of  piety 
and  respect. 

Mr.  Curran's  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. His  will,  which  it  was  supposed  would  have  contained  his 
own  instructions  upon  the  subject,  having  been  left  in  Ireland,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  await  the  examination  of  that  document, 
and  the  directions  of  the  executors.*  In  the  interval,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  who  was  at  Bath,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with 
his  family  for  Dublin,  having  received  information  of  Mr.  Curran's 
death,  veiy  generously  sacrificed  eveiy  consideration  of  private 
convenience,  and  hastened  up  to  London,  to  attend  his  deceased 


*  O'Regan  (who  wrote  In  1817)  says :  "  The  children  of  Mr.  Ciimn  who  now  snrrlTe 
him  are  Richard,  who  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  for  some  years  has  retired  from 
It,  under  the  yisitation  of  a  settled  melancholy ;  John,  a  captain  in  the  Jimvj ;  WiBiam, 
now  an  Irish  barrister,  and  a  gentleman  of  considerable  promise.  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  wife 
of  an  Engli&h  clergyman  ;  Amelia,  unmarried.  He  had  another  son,  James,  who  died  In 
the  last  Indies ;  and  a  daughter,  who  Is  also  dead.  Of  bis  brothers  I  knew  two :  <«e  who 
is  seneschal  of  Newmarlcet ;  the  other  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  was  considered  a  yoong 
man  of  as  much  natural  genius  as  Mr.  Curran  himself. 

"  The  date  of  the  will  is  the  19th  of  September,  1816,  and  was  opened  In  presence  of  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  M^Nally,  Mr.  John  Franks,  barristers,  and  Mr.  Ponsonbj 
Shaw.  It  was  deposited  at  Mr.  Shaw's  bank ;  and  the  abstract,  which  I  know  to  be 
authentic,  is  as  follows :  *  His  real  and  personal  property  is  left  la  trast  to  PhQpot  Rts- 
g«rald  for  his  life-use,  with  remainder  to  Mr.  Curran's  collateral  relations;  sol^ject  to  » 
charge  of  £5000  for  Henry  Fitsgerald,  brother  to  Philpot  Fitagerald,  called  bis  nephews; 
a  provision  on  the  estate  of  £80  a-year  for  Mrs.  Curran  for  her  life  ;  an  annuity  of  £M 
a-year  to  his  daughter  Amelia  Curran,  in  addition  to  such  proviaioD  as  be  before  had 
made  for  her ;  a  sum  of  £S00  was  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Dickson,  of  Brompton :  some  small 
leicacies ;  but  neither  of  his  sons  Richard,  John,  or  William,  were  mentioned  In  the  wiO 
or  codicil;  nor  his  daughter  Mrs.  Taylor.  Thomas  Quln,  John  Franks,  John  GloTcr, 
anU  Charles  Burton,  Esquires,  were  named  trustees  and  executors. — He  had  in  the  Irish 
Aands  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  the  8)6  per  cents,  stock  In  his  own  name. 
The  Priory  was  the  whole  of  his  freehold  estate.  The  interest  he  had  in  a  lease  of  hia 
former  residence  in  the  county  of  Cork  had  expired.  He  aUo  had  some  property  in  the 
American  fUnds,  but  I  cannot  at  present  ascertain  ita  amount :  it  Is  sappoied  not  to  have 
been  considerable.**— -M. 
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countryman  to  the  grave :  an  act  of  affectionate  respect  which  was 
peculiarly  honourable  to  that  gentleman,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Gurran  a  considerable  misunderstanding  had  latterly  existed  upon 
the  subject  of  Catholic  politics.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  of  several  other  friends  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  were 
upon  the  spot,  that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to  his  own 
conntry,  in  order  to  give  a  people,  with  whose  interests  and  destiny 
the  departed  advocate  had  so  entirely  identified  his  own,  a  final 
opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  their  admiration  and  regrets. 
Those  who  advised  this  measure  were  aware  that  he  had  himself 
(when  he  felt  his  end  approaching)  found  a  source  of  affetting 
consolation  in  the  hope  that,  wherever  it  should  be  his  fate  to 
expire,  Ireland  would  claim  him.  "  The  last  duties  (he  pathetically 
observed  in  one  of  his  latest  letters)  will  be  paid  by  that  country 
on  which  they  are  devolved ;  nor  will  it  be  for  charity  that  a  little 
earth  shall  be  given  to  my  bones.  Tenderly  will  those  duties  be 
paid,  as  the  debt  of  well-earned  afiection,  and  of  gratitude  not 
ashamed  of  her  tears."  But  with  this  last  wish  it  was  now  found 
impossible  to  comply.  His  will  was  altogether  silent  regarding 
his  interment ;  and  of  the  four  executors  whom  he  had  appointed 
only  one  was  present  in  Dublin.  That  excellent  person  (Mr.  John 
Franks  of  the  Irish  bar),  had  he  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  his 
sole  discretion,  would  have  yielded  to  none  in  performing  any  act 
of  honour  or  afiection  to  the  memory  of  his  friend ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  other  executors,  and  from  several 
legal  considerations,  he  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in  autho- 
rising any  departure  from  the  ordinary  course.  Mr.  Curran's 
remains  were,  therefore,  privately  interred  in  London,  in  one  of 
the  vaults  of  the  Paddington  church.* 

*  The  p«r8on8  who  attended  hU  funeral  were  (besidee  the  membwa  of  his  own  family) 
Mr.  Tegart,  Messrs.  Lyne  and  P.  PhlUlps,  of  the  Irish  bar,  Mr.  P.  Finnerty,  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson,  the  Bey.  George  Croly,  Hr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  Mr.  Godwin.  Mr. 
O^ConneU's  professional  engagements  had  obliged  him  reluctantly  to  depart  for  Irehiud 
before  the  day  of  Mr.  Curran's  interment.— 0.  [Mr.  COonnell  was  at  Bath  when  Outran 
died,    lie  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  PhUllpa,  at  London,  strongly  recommending  a  public 
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(In  1834,  sewnteen  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cuiraii,  a  con^ 
mittee  of  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Dublin,  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  his  mortal  remains  to  Ireland.  Prospect  Cemeteiy, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  was  the  locality  selected  for  his  last  earthly 
resting-place.  The  consent  of  his  son  (and  biographer)  was 
obtained, — a  ^Eiculty  permitting  the  removal  of  the  body  from 
Paddington  Church  was  procured, — ^the  exhumed  body  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  in  George 
Street, — it  was  thence  taken  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  received  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Curran  and  one  of  the  Committee, — was  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  private  Mausoleum  at  Lyons,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Cloncurry,  the  friend  of  Curran, — and  was  finally  removed  to  a 
grave  at  Glasnevin.  The  attendants  were  Messrs.  W.  H.  Curran,  John 
Finlay,  Con.  Lyne,  and  Andrew  Carew  O'Dwyer — the  last-named 
being  the  person  with  whom  originated  the  proposition  for  restoring 
the  remains  to  their  native  soil.  This  re-interment  was  private. 
The  pageantry  of  a  national  procession  which  was  suggested,  was 
respectfully  and  judiciously  declined  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Curran.  A 
massive  sarcophagus  in  Glasnevin  contains  the  remains  of  Ireland's 
great  orator  and  patriot,  and  the  inscription,  far  more  expressive 
than  a  laboured  epitaph,  is  simply  the  one  word 

CURRAN. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Curran  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin — a  bust  by  Moore,  on  a  sarcophagus.  It  is  copied  from 
Lawrence's  portrait,  and,  Mr.  Davis  says,  "  is  the  finest  monument, 
so  simply  made,  I  ever  saw.    It  is  most  like  him  in  his  glorified 

ftinerftl,  declarlog  that  of  oO,  be  wai  "the  onlj  tncomipted  and  faithfel,**  addlnf, 
**  There  ie  a  loTeltneef  and  a  faeartlnees  over  me  when  I  think  of  thia  preat  man  whom 
we  have  loet  Charles,  there  ne^er  wae  to  honest  an  Irishman.  His  rery  eoul  was 
repabllean  Irish.  Look  to  his  hbtory  in  1T78,  In  *S3,  In  1790— at  the  Union— at  an  tinea— 
In  all  places.**  He  sogfeeted  that  the  Irish  of  all  classes  In  London  should  be  Inrlted  to 
attend  the  ftineral,  each  wearing  a  shamrock,  and  that  "  on  hU  ooiBn  should  be  laid  a 
broken  harp  and  a  wreath  of  ■hamrock."— The  fttneral  was  private.— M.] 
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mood,  full  of  thought  and  action.  In  an  Irish  Pantheon,  our 
greatest  orator  should  be  represented  at  full  length,  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  his  sarcophagus  should  be  his  receiving  Father  Neale's 
blessing,  his  rising  to  defend  the  Sheareses,  his  delivery  of  the 
judgment  on  Merry  and  Power,  and  his  weeping  for  Ireland  near 
his  child's  grave  at  the  Priory."] 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

ObserT&tloDi  on  Mr.  Curran'i  Eloqaenee — Ol^ections  to  his  Style  considered— His  habtta 
of  preparation  for  Pablic  Bpeaklng^His  Ideas  of  Popular  Eloquence— His  Pathos — 
Varied  of  his  powers — His  Imaglnatioa— Peculiaritj  of  hts  Images— His  use  of  Ridleola 
—Propensity  to  Metaphor— ^Irish  eloquence— Its  origin — ^Mr.  Curraa's  and  Borke*!! 
eloquence  compared. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Curran  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  advocate  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  if  future  times  shall  hold  his  genius 
in  estimation,  it  is  eloquence  which  must  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction.*    His  name  may,  indeed,  derive  a  still  more  splendid 

*  O'Regan  says :  "  Whatever  criticism  may  have  torn  from  him,— however  mutilated 
he  may  have  been  by  the  shallowness  or  inaccuracy  of  his  reporters,  his  effect  baa  been  as 
described ;  in  one  comparatively  subordinate  power  of  mind,  so  frequently  mistalcen  for 
genius  or  high  understanding,  he  manifested  taste  in  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  literature.  Hie  slciU  in  music  made  him  attentive  to  the  structure  and  harmony  of 
his  periods.  He  well  Icnew  that  eloquence  charmed  the  ear,  and  opened  the  widest 
entrance  to  the  heart ;  and  he  studied  with  great  earnestness  the  principles  of  this  art. 
Bo  fastidious  was  he  of  pedantry,  that,  amidst  his  profuse  quotations  firom  the  ancient 
classics,  he  studiously  avoided  this  error :  when  he  used  them,  they  were  employed  as 
powerful  Illustrations,  or  beautiftxl  ornaments.  He  was  one  of  those  few  scholars  who 
stripped  literature  of  that  affectation  which  encumbers  it;  he  broke  and  flung  awaj  the 
husk  and  shell  by  which  it  is  too  frequently  surrounded;  and  his  delicacy  fosad  tbe 
original  sentiments  into  his  native  language,  enriching  both  by  tlie  medium  throogh 
which  both  were  delivered.  You  drank  the  Falemian  in  all  Its  richness  and  raclneas. 
Tou  looked  not  to  the  musty  casks  of  antiquity  for  the  mark  of  the  consulate.  In  whldi 
it  had  been  stored ;  but  you  got  it  defosoated  and  poured  forth  in  profusion  into  the  clear 
modem  glass,  sparkling  and  mantling  in  all  the  purple  colours,  and  In  all  the  odour  and 
flavour  of  its  best  vintage.  To  this  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  Mr.  Curran  had  not  aa 
exclusive  title ;  In  the  fine  and  cultivated  mind  of  Mr.  Bushe,  redolent  with  elaaalcai,  he 
may  have  found  a  rival.**  He  adds— ^  Such  was  the  efl^t  produced,  that  in  taking  the 
note  of  his  speech  In  the  case  of  Massy  and  Headfort,  in  which  I  was  of  counsel  with 
htm,  I  became  suspended ;  the  hand  forgot  its  office,  and,  till  roused  flrom  the  deHdou 
transport  by  some  friend  near  me,  I  was  not  conscious  that  I  left  the  paper  unstained  bj 
any  one  note.  On  observing  ttiis  circumstance  to  Mr.  Ourran  in  a  few  days  after,  be 
■aid,  *  Possibly  at  that  very  moment  you  were  taking  tiie  best  imprenion,  perhaps  then 
drinking  deeply.  It  Is  probable  It  waa  then  yon  were  doing  me  and  yourself  the  | 
jostiee.***— M. 
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claim  to  posthumous  respect^  for  the  purity  and  manliness  of  his 
public  conduct,  during  times  when  the  hearts  and  nerves  of  so 
many  others  were  tried,  and  sunk  beneath  the  proof.  Divested  of 
this,  his  eloquence  would  have  been  comparatively  worthless. 
Orators  are  common  characters ;  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  a 
man,  upon  every  occasion  of  his  life  preferring  his  public  duty  to 
his  personal  advancement — conducting  himself  amidst  the  shock 
of  civil  contentions,  with  danger  and  allurements  on  every  side,  so 
aa  to  command  the  entire  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  and 
the  more  impartial,  though  not  more  valuable,  applause  of  that 
succeeding  time  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  particular  interests  and 
passions  that  might  bias  its  decisions.  This  period  has  not  yet  come ; 
but  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  approaching,  and  that  when  it  shall 
actually  arrive,  Mr.  Curran's  memory  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its 
judgment.  Before  this  tribunal  it  will  be  admitted  that  he,  and 
the  few  who  joined  him,  in  making  (in  defiance  of  much  momentary 
opprobrium)  an  undaunted  stand  against  those  sinister  measures 
upon  which  the  framers  have  subsequently  reflected  witli  shame, 
were  but  exercising  the  right  of  superior  minds,  whose  privilege  it 
18  to  discern,  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  the 
hasty  expedients  of  ephemeral  sagacity,  what  alone  is  permanently 
wise  and  good — to  judge  the  men  and  acts  of  tlieir  own  day,  with 
the  same  unbetraying  firmness  with  which  they  judge  the  times  that 
have  passed,  and  with  which  posterity  will  judge  themselves.  It 
will  not  be  overlooked,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  such  persons 
to  be  misconceived  and  reviled ;  that  in  the  hour  of  general  intoxi- 
cation, the  most  grievous  of  ofienders  is  he  who  passes  the  cup, 
and  will  not  be  degraded,  rebuking,  by  his  importunate  sobriety, 
the  indecent  revelry  that  surrounds  him.  To  have  done  this  will 
be  considered  more  rare  and  honourable  in  Mr.  Curran's  history, 
than  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  most  commanding  abilities; 
but  in  his  case  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  his  conduct  as  separated 
from  his  oratory.  "  Words,"  said  Mirabeau, "  are  things."  In  Mr. 
Curran's  public  life,  his  speeches  were  his  acts ;  and  all  that  the 
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reader  of  them  requires  to  know  is,  that  his  practice  never  diacie- 
dited  his  professions.  If  what  he  said  was  honest,  what  he  did  was 
not  less  80.  His  language  and  his  actions  had  a  common  origin  and 
ohject,  and  cannot  now  be  dissociated  for  the  purpose  of  separate 
encomium  or  condemnation ;  it  is  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  he 
must  now  be  judged. 

'  His  eloquence  was  original,  not  formed  by  the  imitation  of  anj 
preceding  model,  so  much  as  resulting  from  his  individual  oonsti- 
tution  of  mind  and  temperament,  and  from  the  particular  nature  of 
the  society  and  the  scenes  upon  which  he  was  thrown.  With  the 
same  advantages  of  education  elsewhere,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  risen  above  the  ordinary  level — he  possessed  powers  too  un- 
common to  keep  him  long  in  obscurity;  but  it  required  the  theatre 
upon  which  his  life  was  passed,  to  give  them  that  exact  direction 
to  which  his  oratoiy  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar  character.*  The 
history  of  his  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  his  country. 

By  nature  ardent,  of  the  most  acute  sensibility,  instinctively  alive 
to  every  social  gratification,  he  passed  his  infancy  and  youth  among 
those  ranks  where  such  qualities  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  applause. 
The  heart  naturally  cherishes  the  scenes  and  authors  of  its  first 
indulgences ;  and  Mr.  Gurran  entered  upon  his  career  of  public 


*  Mr.  0*Regaii  tays:  **  He  fonnd  within  himtelf  the  happy  power  of  giTing  ehapct  and 
ezqoielte  formi  to  the  beings  of  hii  own  creation.  Whether  panlng  ftom  Images  of  ter- 
ror to  the  soft  and  tender  touches  of  pathos ;  whether  he  sported  In  the  laogh  of  oonedy, 
or  in  the  broad  grin  of  farce,  he  was  eqoally  snccessAiI  in  all.  If  he  would  hori  the  bolt 
of  a  Jupiter,  shake  thrones,  and  appal  tyrants,  you  might  coneetre  it  was  the  work  of 
Homer  1  Would  he  move  to  pity,  you  had  all  the  effect  of  Vlrgtl ;  and  would  he  excite  to 
mirth  or  laughter,  yon  might  have  fancied  yourself  eonrersing  with  a  Congrere.  fioeh 
was  his  excellence  in  each  of  these  departments,  that  he  may  have  placed  himself  neariy 
at  the  head  of  each  ;  yet,  though  he  r<^eoted  with  fastidiousness  to  form  himself  either 
on  the  plans  of  the  sophists,  or  of  those  societies  which  prefer  words  to  ideas,  talking  to 
thinking,  he  ftimlshed  his  mind  from  the  great  stores  of  antiquity,  and  enriched  it  with 
much  of  the  b^t  and  purest  modern  literature.  By  both  he  chastened  the  wanderings  of 
his  pwn  Inxiirlant  imagination,  and  regulated  the  branohes  without  iqjuring  the  tree ; 
the  sap  was  directed  to  fee4  the  trun](,  not  to  wasto  its  aliment  la  Idle  foliago,  or  !■ 
gaudy  flowers.**— M. 
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life  strongly  attached  to  that  order  of  the  commumty  which  he 
had  first  known  and  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  accidental 
elevation,  he  considered  himself  as  a  part,  and  as  bound  to  their 
interests  by  every  motive  of  sympathy  and  duty.  This  early  incli- 
nation to  the  popular  catse  could  not  fail  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  condition  of  the  times — ^by  the  successful  efforts  of  America, 
which  excited  so  much  imitative  enthusiasm  in  Ireland — and  by 
those  consequent  movements  of  patriotic  spirit  which  preceded  the 
revolution  of  1782.  But,  above  all,  there  was  in  his  daily  view  the 
degraded  condition  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  a  spectacle  which,  with- 
out any  farther  incentive,  might  readily  awaken,  in  a  feeling  breast, 
much  suspicion  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  government  that 
could  countenance  such  a  system.  Nor  did  his  mind,  when  it 
ascended  from  his  own  personal  impulses  to  the  less  questionable 
conclusions  of  England's  great  legal  and  constitutional  authorities, 
discover  anything  that  should  make  him  pause  in  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  people's  privileges.  In  contemplating  the 
British  constitution,  to  the  fullest  benefits  of  which  he  never  ceased 
to  vindicate  his  country's  most  undoubted  claim,  his  first  and  his 
last  conviction  was,  that  no  matter  by  what  terms  it  might  be 
described,  it  was  essentially  popular ;  that  the  original  elemental 
principle  which  gave  it  life  and  vigour,  and  which  alone  could  give 
it  permanency,  was  the  subject's  freedom ;  that  this^  the  most  vital 
part,  experience  had  shown  to  be  most  exposed  to  unconstitutional 
invasion  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  this  practical  tendency  subsisted,  it 
behoved  every  friend  to  the  throne  and  the  laws  to  demonstrate  his 
attachment,  not  by  a  parade  of  simulated  or  fanatic  loyalty,  but  by 
upholding,  on  every  occasion,  the  dignity  and  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject. But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  whether  the  original  character 
of  his  mind,  or  the  influence  of  early  associations,  or  his  education, 
or  the  passing  scene,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  all  of  them 
combined,  he  no  sooner  appeared  than  he  declared  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  people's  rights,  a  title  which  he  ever  after  sup- 
ported with  an  ardour  und  constancy  that  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
Binceri<y. 
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It  was  tlie  intensity  of  his  feeling,  which  obstacles  soon  matured 
into  a  passion,  that  gave  such  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  oratory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  such  popular 
tenet%  thei*e  is  a  natural  magnificence  about  them,  when  presented 
through  the  medium  of  a  fervid  imagination,  to  which  the  most 
unsympathising  are  compelled  to  pay  a  momentary  homage — ^to 
those  who  are  persuaded  of  their  truth,  and  who  feel  that  they 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  benefits,  they  come  as  oracles  fraught 
with  rapture  and  consolation. 

•  In  all  Mr.  Gurran's  political  speeches  this  sentiment  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  liberty  and  to  the  country  is  conspicuous,  animating  and 
dignifying  every  topic  that  he  advances.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently 
repeated  (and  to  attest  it  is  a  debt  that  Ireland  owes  his  memory) 
that  in  his  most  vehement  assertion  of  her  rights,  he  was  most 
conscientiously  sincere.  Bis  love  of  Ireland  was  of  no  vulgar  and 
fickle  kind,  originating  in  interest,  vanity  or  ambition.  Ireland  was 
the  choice  of  his  youth,  and  was  from  first  to  last  regarded  by  him, 
not  so  much  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot  as  with  the  romantic 
idolatry  of  a  lover.  To  her  his  heart  was  contracted  for  better  and 
for  worse ;  to  her  "  what  he  had  to  give  he  gave,"  confi^derating 
all  his  most  cherished  projects  with  her  wayward  fortunes,  and 
surrendering  to  her  servioe  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  in  the 
successive  stages  of  her  pride,  her  hopes,  her  struggles,  and  her 
despair.  In  him  every  man  who  knew  him  knew  that  theee  were 
not  common-place  pretences,  which  he  put  forth  as  mere  instru- 
ments of  rhetoric :  the  most  sensitive  of  his  audience  were  never 
under  more  subjection  to  his  enthusiasm  than  he  was  himself;  and 
it  was  in  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  more  than  in  any  art,  that  lay 
the  extraordinaiy  fascination  of  his  manner.  There  was  no  elabo- 
rate ardour,  no  technical  impetuosity ;  nothing  to  imply  that  while 
his  lips  were  on  fire  his  heart  might  be  cold ;  but  every  look,  tone, 
and  gesture,  carried  with  them  the  conviction,  that  if  he  were 
deluding  them  he  was  deluding  himself. 

Much  of  this  fervour  may  be  collected  from  his  printed  speechea, 
but  let  the  reader  of  them,  in  justice  to  their  author,  recollect  that 
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he  is  a  reader,  not  an  auditor ;  that  though  he  may  find  the  words, 
and  even  these  imperfectly  recorded,  he  finds  not  all  those  accom- 
paniments, without  which  the  language  is  but  a  cold  monumental 
image  of  the  thoughts  that  once  glowed  with  living  energy.  The 
words  remain,  but  the  eye  before  which  judges  and  juries  have  so 
often  shrunk — ^the  unaffected  and  finely  varying  tones  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  or  of  tender  expostulation — the  solemn  and  pathetic 
pause  that  embodied  in  a  moment's  silence  more  passion  and  per- 
suasion than  any  spoken  eloquence  could  convey — ^for  these,  and 
for  much  more  than  these,  the  reader  must  necessarily  look  in  vain ; 
and  without  them  his  estimate  of  the  orator's  entire  powers  must 
be  as  conjectural,  as  if  he  should  undertake  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  some  departed  ornament  of  the  stage  from  a  tame  peru- 
sal of  the  scenes  to  which  he  alone  had  imparted  all  the  warmth 
and  dignity  of  life. 

Mr.  Curran's  speeches  have  met  with  some  unfavourable  criti- 
cism out  of  Ireland ;  and,  though  many  of  the  objections  may  be 
founded,  many  have  also  been  made  without  a  sufficient  advertence 
to  the  scenes  which  accompanied  their  delivery.  It  is  found  that 
there  are  passages  and  descriptions  too  strong,  and  even  shocking 
for  the  closet.  One  of  their  principal  merits  was,  that  they  were 
never  intended  for  the  closet :  they  were  intended  for  occasions  of 
emergency  and  despair;  to  excite  passions  of  such  force  as  to 
counteract  the  violence  of  those  that  already  raged ;  to  rescue  the 
accused,  and  not  to  propitiate  the  critic.  Yet  even  the  critic,  who 
condemns  the  taste  that  could  paint  the  perjured  informer,  and  other 
public  delinquents,  in  such  loathsome  colours  as  the  Irish  advo- 
cate employed,  should  remember,  that  upon  this  subject  his  own 
rules  will  justify  an  important  distinction.  A  writer  who,  in  works  of 
mere  invention  where  he  has  the  selection  of  his  topics,  takes  a 
delight  in  dwelling  upon  revolting  ideas,  may  be  justly  accused  of 
being  unhappy  and  perverted  in  his  taste ;  but  this  is  only  where 
the  introduction  of  such  images  is  gratuitous,  and  not  naturally  aris- 
ing from  the  horror  of  the  situation.    We  should  proscribe  such 
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situations  altogether,  were  we  fastidiously  to  reject  the  only  colon 
in  which  they  could  be  painted.  We  do  not  complain  of  Burns  for 
the  "  father's  grey  hairs  sticking  to  the  heft,"*  nor  of  Campbell 
for  the  "  life-blood  oozing  through  the  sod."t  Juliet  is  not  hissed 
off  the  stage  for  her  anticipated  loathings  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets :  so  also  it  is  but  fair  to  judge  of  similar  passages  of  Mr. 
Curran's  oratory,  and  with  this  additional  consideration,  that  instead 
of  inventing,  he  was  but  describing  existing  facts  and  characters^ 
in  portraying  which  no  language  or  illustration  could  surpass 
the  nauseous.  Before  he  had  described  the  perjured  witness  as 
emerging  from  ^  those  catacombs  of  living  death,  where  the 
wretch  that  is  buried  a  man  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester 
and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  an  informer,^  he  had  day  after 
day  seen  those  horrid  apparitions  stalk  upon  the  public  table,  and 
he  had  himself  been  almost  scared  from  his  duty  by  the  frightful 
glarings  with  which  they  would  have  converted  the  general  exe- 
cration into  general  dread,  into  the  undissembled  homage  of  defe- 
rential horror,  t 

A  more  sustainable  objection  to  his  style  is  the  exuberance  and 
occasional  extravagance  of  his  imagery.  It  would  be  no  defence 
of  him  to  say  that  he  could  not  avoid  it ;  that  in  the  ardour  of 
extemporaneous  creation,  his  mind  frequently  lost  all  authority  over 
its  associations.  It  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  that  his  imagination  did 
often  tyrannize  over  his  other  Acuities,  and  that  many  wayward  ideas 
were  precipitated  into  existence  by  the  still  pressing  throng  that 

•  Tarn  0*Shanter.  t  O'Connor's  child, 

t  **  I  hay^been  eighteen  yean  at  this  bar,  and  nerer  until  this  year  (1794)  hare  I  aecn 
■aoh  wltnertes  supporting  eharf es  of  this  kind  with  aoeh  abandoned  profligacy.  In  oim 
case  where  men  were  on  their  trial  for  their  llres,  I  felt  myself  Involuntarily  Bhrinkteg 
under  your  lordship's  protection  from  the  miscreant  who  leaped  upon  the  table  and  an- 
nounced himself  a  witness.  I  was  trusting  In  God,  that  these  strange  exhibitions  woold 
be  confined  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  I  was  astonished  to  see  them  parading 
through  the  capital ;  but  I  feel  that  the  night  of  unenlightened  wretchedness  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  a  man  shall  be  Judged  before  he  Is  tried— when  the  advocate  shall  be  IlMled 
for  performing  his  duty  to  his  dlent,  that  right  of  human  nature— when  the  Tictim  shaB 
be  hunted  down,  not  because  he  is  criminal|  but  because  be  Is  obnoxious."— Jfr.  {?Hr> 
ran*t  D^ffmee  qfDr,  Drennan^  17M. 
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followed  before  his  taste  had  time  to  suppress  or  adorn  them.  This 
de^t  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  organic;  perhaps  discipline 
and  caution  might  have  corrected  it ;  but  unless  he  had  altogether 
changed  his  modes  of  intellectual  exercise,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  any  care  could  have  entirely  removed  it. 

The  dangers  of  offending  against  good  taste  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  class  of  the  mental  powers  that  are  employed. 
They  who  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  those  of  reasoning, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  to  give  extemporaneous  utterance  to 
every  idea ;  and  though  they  fail  in  their  logic  with  every  breath, 
may  still  avoid  the  smallest  violation  of  good  taste.  But  when  the 
mind  ascends  to  subjects  of  invention  and  imagination,  there  is  no 
longer  this  security.  Where  is  the  poet,  the  most  intuitively  cor- 
rect, who  does  not  reject  much  which  at  first  had  pleased ;  whose 
mind  has  not  been  even  incommoded  by  the  intrusion  of  many  fan- 
tastic combinations,  which  instead  of  venturing  to  express  in  lan- 
guage, he  crushes  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  ?  And  it  is  only 
by  exercising  this  right  over  the  children  of  its  fancy,  by  condemn- 
ing the  deformed  to  an  early  death,  that  of  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  survive,  none  are  without  beauty  and  proportion.  The  ora- 
tor who  in  the  same  way  aspires  to  create,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Cur- 
ran,  defers  the  work  till  he  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  pub- 
lic audience,  has  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the  poet,  without 
enjoying  his  privileges.  The  same  fervour  and  impetuosity  that 
lead  to  felicity,  will  often  hur.y  him  into  extravagance:  the 
latter,  once  produced,  cannot  be  recalled — ^he  has  no  leisure  to 
soften,  and  mould,  and  reconcile  ;  and  hence  conceptions,  which 
in  his  cooler  moments  he  would  have  suppressed,  or  have 
rendered  worthy  of  himself,  remain  irrevocably  accusers  of  his 
taste. 

But  perhaps  this  subject  will  be  most  readily  explained,  by  ad- 
verting to  Mr.  Curran's  habits  of  preparation  for  public  speaking. 
PYom  the  first  experiment  of  his  talents,  in  London,  till  he  had  at- 
tained some  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  never  composed  his  speeches 
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for  the  purpose  of  deliyering  them  from  memory ;  but  both  at  the 
debating  societies,  and  during  his  early  years  at  the  bar,  he  used 
to  assist  his  mind  by  ample  notes  upon  the  questions  to  which  lie 
had  to  speak.  When  his  reputation  rose,  he  for  a  while  adopted 
the  former  method ;  but  such  written  attempts  having  proved  com- 
paratively stiff  and  cold,  and  in  every  way  greatly  inferior  to  his 
more  extemporaneous  effusions,  his  own  judgment,  and  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  induced  him  for  ever  to  abandon  that  plan,  and  ad- 
here to  the  one  more  suited  to  the  habits  and  character  of  his 
mind. 

''  There  was  something  peculiar  and  desultory  in  his  manner  of 
considering  the  important  questions  that  he  had  to  meet  He  very 
rarely  retired  formally  to  his  closet :  it  was  as  he  walked  in  the 
hall  of  the  courts,  or  as  he  rode  between  Dublin  and  his  country 
seat,  or  during  his  evening  strolls  through  his  own  grounds,*"  that 

*0n  letting  his  beautlAiI  and  tasty  residence  in  the  county  of  Oork,  which  wm  distaat 
flrom  the  lakes  of  Killarnej  but  one  short  day^s  Journey,  he  became  the  parehaaer  of  a 
country-seat  near  Rathfarnham,  on  the  slope  of  those  delig^tAil  hills  hanging  orer  the 
Marquis  of  Ely's  demesne.  The  scenery  before  the  windows  is  of  interminable  expanie, 
and  coDimanding  one  of  the  richest  and  best  dressed  landscapes  In  Ireland,  Inclading  the 
Bay  of  Dublin,  the  ships,  the  opposite  hill  of  Howth,  the  pier,  tlie  light-house,  and  a  long 
stretch  of  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  on  the  eastern  side  May-puss  Craggs  and  obelisks,  and  a 
long  range  of  hills.  The  house  is  plain,  but  substantial,  and  the  grounds  peculiarly  w«a 
laid  out,  and  neatly  kept ;  sheltered  to  the  south  by  a  bridge  of  mountains;  and  though  Its 
elevation  is  considerable  and  commanding,  it  is  relatively  a  plain  or  flattening  on  the 
mountain's  side;  its  prospects  are  delightful.  It  was,  as  he  said,  a  toiUii^^  at  wUdi  oae 
might  dress  and  shave  for  eternity.  Situated  about  four  miles  from  Dublin,  and  a  sort  of 
centre  between  the  seats  of  his  friend  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  the  late 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  about  eight  mites  from  eadi.  nie 
country  surrounding  it  is  enchanting,  and  the  neighbourhood  populous  and  good.  WUliiii 
the  short  distance  of  two  miles  on  the  city  side,  was  Lord  Avonmore*s  seat  of  FortAeld, 
the  residence  of  the  present  Muster  of  the  Rolb,  Sir  William  M'Mahon.  llie  houses  of 
many  other  gentlemen  of  his  friendship  and  of  his  profession  were  thickly  crowded 
round  him.  Here  it  was  he  chose  to  pass  in  study,  or  In  society,  those  hours  which  were 
not  devoted  to  bu&iness ;  and  here  he  generally  entertained  his  friends.  He  brought  no* 
thing  from  his  former  country  residence  but  its  name  (the  Priory).  His  table  was  fHigal ; 
plain,  yet  comfortable ;  but  his  wines  were  the  best  and  choicest,  in  which  be  did  sot 
generally  more  indulge,  than  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  gentleman.  His  deviationa 
from  sobriety  were  not  frequent,  and  made  but  exceptions  to  his  usual  habits  of  temper- 
ance. Here  it  was,  like  Achilles  In  his  tent,  he  delighted  his  heart  with  his  harp;  the  vto- 
loneeUo  was  hla  instrument,  and  from  this  he  did  not  desire  reputation  for  skill  In  that  dfr> 
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he  meditated  his  subjects.  Sometimes  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  had 
(like  Rousseau,!  and  with  a  more  fortunate  memory)  creative  visita- 
tions, which  he  often  declared  were  to  him  more  delightful  than 
repose.  One  of  his  most  usual  and  favourite  times  of  meditation, 
was  when  he  had  his  violin  or  violoncello  in  his  hand :  he  would 
thus  forget  himself  for  hours,  running  voluntaries  over  the  strings, 
or  executing  some  trivial  air,  while  his  imagination  was  far  away, 
collecting  its  forces  for  the  coming  emei^ency. 

Many  of  his  finest  passages  were  extemporaneous  bursts,  but  many 
were  thus  prepared.  It  is^  however,  worth  observing,  that  he  seldom 
committed  them  verbally  to  memory.     He  contemplated  the 


Ughtfol  ftrt.  He  sought  no  more  than  to  feel  the  pleasure  it  imparted ;  nor  am  I  apprised 
that  he  ever  aspired  to  the  glory  of  ezhlbltiog  even  at  a  concert.  An  Irish  giant  osed  to 
aome  Arom  the  mountains  to  play  upon  It,  and  said  It  was  the  biggest  fiddle  he  erer  met ; 
but  that  it  was  rery  awkward  with  but  three  strings,  for  so  he  sometimes  found  it.  Here 
■too  it  was  that  he  composed  much  more  than  as  yet  has  met  the  eye.  BtlU  it  may  l>e 
hoped,  that  a  criticism  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  survive  the  wreck  of  works  which  a 
tastidious  and  refined  taste  may  have  too  rapidly  condemned.  Leisure  and  rerision  may 
give  a  finish  which  may  not  satisfy  himself,  yet  the  efforts  of  such  a  mind,  howerer  eare- 
lesaly  flung  off,  must  always  be  gratifying  to  curiosity.  At  his  dinners  two  peculiarities 
appeared :  one  constantly,  that  of  having  dinner  served  to  the  minute  of  five  o'clock. 
This  was  frequently  inconvenient  to  others,  but  as  he  defined  a  good  dinner  to  be  two 
dishes  and  fire  o'clock,  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  there  were  no  other  terms  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  this  definition.  He  drank  a  few  glasses  of  port  at  dinner,  **  to  keep,*'  as  he  said, 
**  the  wet  of  the  claret  out  of  his  stomach.*'  The  second  peculiarity  was,  that  you  fire- 
qnently  met  at  his  table  persons  seldom  undistinguished,  though  often  unknown  to  each 
other.  And  in  this  he  often  resembled  his  friend  John  Home  Tooke,  who  at  his  feasts  at 
Wimbledon  had  persons  of  all  tongues,  nations,  characters,  and  qualities.  His  own  habits 
were  plain  and  frugal,  thouj^  the  pomp  and  parade  of  good  living  did  not  appal  him.  He 
•nstained  through  life  a  preference  of  the  comforts  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Ltqueura 
being  served  after  dinner,  noyeau,  persico,  and  everything  recherchi ;  malmsey,  Madeira, 
hock,  ACf  Mr.  Ourran  being  asked  which  he  would  prefer,  seised  a  bottle  of  the  latter, 
and  said,  **  Soe  wroX  in  voU*,  A  young  gentleman  who  sat  near  him  observed  that  the 
Uquew$  were  much  better,  and  importunately  recommended  persico,  adding  that  he  who 
was  fond  of  the  JHedeSy  should  love  the  Persians  also :  to  which  Mr.  Ourran  instantly  re- 
plied, Perticos  odipiter. — O'Rkgah. 

*  **  Je  meditois  dans  mon  lit  a  yeux  fermes,  et  Je  tournols  et  retoumols  dans  ma  tete 
mes  periodes  avec  des  peines  incroyables ;  puis  quand  J'etols  parvenu  a  en  etre  content, 
Je  les  deposois  dans  ma  memoirs,  jusqu'a  ce  que  Je  pusse  les  mettre  but  le  papier ;  mats  le 
temps  de  me  lever  et  de  m'habiller  me  faisoit  tout  perdre,  et  quand  Je  m'etols  mis  a  mon 
papier,  il  ne  me  venoit  presque  plus  rien  de  ce  que  J'avois  compose.*'— Can/$Mi(m«  d4 
BousMatt, 
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topics  and  images  until  he  had  secured  them  bejond  the  danger  of 
escape,  and  when  the  occasion  came,  and  the  same  train  of  asso- 
ciations was  revived,  his  mind  not  so  much  recollected,  as  repeated 
anew  the  operations  by  which  it  had  originally  created.  He  had 
not  the  words  of  a  single  sentence  by  heart ;  he  had  the  leading 
ideas,  and  trusted  to  their  reappearance  to  recall  the  same  diction 
and  imagery  which  had  been  suggested  at  the  first  interview.  But 
it  almost  invariably  happened  that  his  own  expectations  were  far 
exceeded,  and  that  when  his  mind  came  to  be  more  intensely  heat- 
ed by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring  confidence  which  a  public 
audience  seldom  &ils  to  infuse  into  all  who  are  sufficiently  gifted 
to  receive  it,  a  multitude  of  new  ideas,  adding  vigour  or  ornament, 
were  given  ofi*;  and  it  also  happened,  that  in  the  same  prolific  mo- 
ments, and  as  almost  their  inevitable  consequence,  some  crude  and 
flEuitastic  notions  escaped ;  which,  if  they  impeached  their  author's 
taste,  at  least  leave  him  the  merit  of  a  splendid  fault  which  none 
but  men  of  genius  can  commit. 

This  was  the  account  that  he  gave  of  his  own  intellectual 
habits,  which  he  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  all  who  aspired 
to  excel  in  oratory ;  for  according  to  his  idea  of  popular 
eloquence,  a  facility  of  extemporaneous  creation  and  arrangement^ 
and  of  adapting  and  modifying  according  to  the  occasion,  the  pro- 
duce of  previous  meditation,  was  indispensable:  without  it  a 
person  might  be  an  elegant  composer,  and  a  skilful  reciter  and 
actor,  but  being  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  every  unforeseen  con- 
tingency, could  never  be  an  orator.  '  TThe  practice  of  writing 
speeches  and  delivering  them  from  memory,  he  strongly  repro- 
bated ;  lie  considered  that  it  not  only  cut  off  the  speaker  from  the 
benefit  of  those  accidental  bursts  w^hich  so  often  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  for  which  no  anticipating  sagacity  can  provide ; 
but  that  when  exclusively  persevered  in  for  any  time,  it  directly 
tended  to  debilitate  his  mind ;  that  instead  of  habituating  him  to 
a  manly  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  to  that  generous 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  which  can 
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almost  impart  the  gift  of  miracles  to  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
it,  and  which,  even  where  it  leads  astray,  will  carry  away  the 
audience  in  its  train,  it  generated  a  noxious  taste  for  verbal  finery 
— for  epigram,  antithesis,  and  inanimate  declamation ;  and  along 
with  this,  a  pusillanimous  and  irrecoverable  apprehension  of  Ruling 
to  be  correct,  so  destructive  of  that  spirit  of  adventure,  and  occa- 
sionally heedless  intrepidity,  without  which  there  is  no  plunging 
into  the  deeper  recesses  of  human  passions.  So  strongly  was  he 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  real  eloquence  demanded  the 
fullest  measure  of  extemporaneous  ardour  and  ability,  that  when, 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  address 
a  jury  in  defence  of  a  friend  against  whom  an  action  for  a  libel 
was  depending,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  comply  with  the 
request,  however  honourable  and  complimentary  ;*  assigning  as 
one  of  his  reasons,  his  suspicion  that  after  a  destietiuie  of  ten  years, 
added  to  the  more  temperate  and  hesitating  views  which  his 
judicial  functions  during  that  period  had  imposed,  his  mind  might 
have  become  too  rigid  to  yield  to  all  the  impulses  of  popular 
emotion  with  the  same  prompt  and  fortunate  reliance  which  had 
secured^the  triumphs  of  his  younger  days.f 

He  was  unaffectedly  conmiunicative  to  his  young  friends  of  ^ 
the  bar  who  consulted  him  on  these  subjects.^     Amongst  other 

*  To  hare  done  so  wonld  hare  beon  a  Tiolatlon  of  all  profetsional  precedent.  In 
Great  Britafn  and  Ireland,  a  man  who  hai  once  occupied  the  Bench  never  retumi  to 
the  Bar.— M. 

t  One  of  Bfr.  Cnrran*8  greatest  and  longest  eflbrts  was  his  defence  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Roiran.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  notes  from  which  he  spoke  apon  that  occasion, 
and  their  small  number  will  show  his  dependence  upon  his  own  mind,  without  much 
mechanical  aid. 

**To  arms.— 2*.  Reform— 8*.  Catholic  emancip.— 4*.  Convention- now  unlawful— 
Consequence  of  conTiction — Trials  before  revolution— Drowned — ^Lambert — Mulr — 
Oharacter  of  R.— flimace,  ike.— Rebellion  smothered  stalks — Redeeming  spirit.'*— 0. 

t  O'Regan  says,  "  For  the  many  years  of  his  practice  in  the  hall,  his  wit  made  an 
ssra  ;  there  went  by  no  day  that  did  not  fUmish  something  new  from  him.  The  young 
and  old  of  the  bar  were  so  fiuclnated  with  his  effusions,  that  they  got  rapid  circulation ; 
they  were  echoed  through  the  courts,  and  did,  Uke  sound,  propagate  themselves  In  every 
direction.  You  had  them  In  the  streets,  and  at  the  table ;  they  were  as  certainly  sup* 
plied,  and  made  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  as  the  wine :  they  kraTallod 
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particulars,  he  used  to  tell  them,  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
person  had  had  an  influence  in  fonning  his  style  of  public  speak- 
ing. He  was  conscious  that  it  wanted  dignity  and  grace,  and  in 
the  apprehension  that  vehemence  might  expose  him  to  ridicule,  he 
originally  proposed  to  himself  to  become  persuasive  by  a  mild, 
expostulatory  manner ;  but  when  he  formed  this  resolution  he  was 
unaware  of  his  own  resources ;  his  genius,  as  soon  as  exasperated 
into  an  exertion  of  its  force,  prevailed  over  all  the  suggestions  of 
modest  precaution.  Still  it  may  be  observed  in  almost  all  his 
speeches,  that  the  first  propensity  is  perpetually  declaring  itself; 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  arguments,  and  impetuosity,  and 
invective,  he  never  forgets  to  implore. 

But  independent  of  any  study  and  design  upon  his  part,  it 
was  here  that  he  was  by  nature  pre-eminently  qualified  to  succeed. 
His  speeches  upon  political  subjects  contain  many  affecting  speci- 
mens of  his  pathetic  powers ;  but  it  was  in  questions  confined  to 
individual  interests,  where  the  domestic  or  social  relations  had 
been  abused,  that  he  exhibited  the  entire  extent  of  his  command 
over  all  the  softer  emotions  of  the  human  breast  For  the  secret 
of  this  power  he  was  little  indebted  to  books,  or  to  the  artifices  of 
rhetoric.  Its  source  was  in  his  habitually  intense  sensibility  to  the 
affecting  scenes  of  real  life,  more  peculiarly  to  those  of  domestic 
happiness  or  affection,  as  he  witnessed  them  in  their  most  natural 
and  tender  forms,  among  those  humble  classes  with  which  his 
original  condition  had  first  familiarised  him.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
caught  an  inspiration  of  the  plaintive  genius  of  his  country,  where, 
after  all,  the  national  genius  prefers  to  dwell — beneath  the 
peasant's  roof.  According  to  his  own  account,  it  was  in  the  Irish 
cabin  that  he  first  learned  to  weep  for  others.  Ho  found  there, 
what  all  who  stoop  to  enter  may  find,  the  rude  elements  of  the 


wiUi  you  into  the  conntry ;  they  irere  domesticated  everywhere ;  they  pleated  youth  and 
delighted  old  age.  When  he  left  the  practice  of  his  profeuion,  he  did  not  leare  the  haU. 
He  frequently  descended  from  the  bench,  and  distracted  in  gronpa  of  adrairerB  hia  over 
actlTe  and  orer  ardent  mind." — ^M. 
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finest  and  softest  affections.  It  was  there  that  his  young  fimcy, 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  living  spectacle  of  all  those  homely 
but  vigorous  movements  of  undisguised  nature  which  touch  the 
heart'  the  most,  unconsciously  prepared  itself  for  those  pathetic 
descriptions  at  which  future  assemblies  were  to  melt :  and  when 
the  occasion  came  of  calling  upon  his  hearers  for  their  sympathy, 
he  had  only  to  present  to  their  imagination  some  of  those  pictures 
of  tenderness  or  distress  over  which  he  had  so  often  wept  himself. 

His  pathos,  however,  was  not  confined  to  such  delineations ; 
much  of  its  influence  depends  upon  the  solemn  associations  which 
it  raises,  upon  its  alliance  with  emotions  of  a  higher  order  than 
individual  suffering  can  produce.  The  pangs  of  a  single  victim 
may  appeal  most  forcibly  to  our  pity,  but  the  more  intense  the 
feeling,  the  more  it  is  in  danger  of  failing  in  dignity.  One  of  the 
charms  of  Mr.  Currants  pathos  is,  that  it  is  so  often  connected  with 
patriotic  sorrow,  or  with  more  extensive  and  enlightened  regrets 
for  the  general  fate  of  nations.  He  represents  the  great  principles 
of  freedom  as  outraged  and  depressed,  and  deplores  their  fall ;  but 
we  are  perpetually  reminded  that  they  deserved  a  nobler  destiny, 
and  are  made  to  feel  the  same  sentiment  of  exalted  melancholy, 
with  which  we  would  bend  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  We  may  lament  the  loss  as  irretrievable,  but  in  the  utmost 
extremity  of  our  grief,  we  are  elevated  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  our  own  sensibility  to  departed 
worth. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  successful  appeals  to  any  single  passion 
that  he  surpassed  every  forensic  speaker  of  his  country ;  the  won- 
der that  he  excited  was  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions 
from  passion  to  passion,  from  the  deepest  emotions  that  agitate 
the  soul  up  to  the  liveliest  combinations  of  a  playful  imagination. 
And  yet  this,  the  most  extraoi-dinary  and  distinguishing  of  his 
powers,  can  never  be  fiilly  comprehended  by  those  who  know  him 
oidy  through  his  graver  and  recorded  efforts.  It  is  upon  the  lat- 
ter that  his  general  and  lasting  fame  must  now  depend ;  but  in 
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Ireland,  while  any  of  his  ootemporaries  who  heard  him  suirive, 
and  perhaps  long  after  thej  all  shall  have  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  his  name  will  enjoy  a  peculiar  and  scarcely  less  brilliant 
reputation  in  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  numberless  unpre- 
meditated and  magical  effusions  that  hare  been  no  otherwise 
preserved ;  and  which  in  the  estimation  of  his  admiring  hearers 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  the  ornament  and  boast  of  the 
Irish  bar.  For  more  than  twenty  years  those  astonishingly  varied 
talents,  upon  which  the  critic  may  now  fear  to  pass  too  unqualified 
an  encomium,  converted  the  Irish  courts  of  justice  into  a  theatre 
of  popular  recreation,  whither  day  after  day  the  multitude  delighted 
to  flock  to  behold  the  orator  in  whom  they  gloried,  going,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  moments,  his  rounds  of  the  human  passions  and 
the  human  faculties;  alternately  sublime,  indignant,  sarcastici 
subtle,  playful,  pathetic 

This  extreme  versatility,  if  Mr.  Curran  be  contemplated  as  a 
model,  may  be  deemed  a  defect,  but  for  every  practical  purpose 
its  success  was  so  decided  as  to  justify  his  adopting  it.  Had  hia 
eloquence  been  more  scholastic,  had  every  topic  of  persuasion 
been  selected  with  an  eye  to  rhetorical  observances,  he  would  have 
escaped  some  literary  reproaches,  but  he  would  have  gained  fewer 
triumphs.  The  juries  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  and  for  whom 
he  originally  formed  his  style,  were  not  fiistidious  critics;  they 
were  more  usually  men  abounding  in  rude  unpolished  sympathies, 
and  who  were  ready  to  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which  they 
scarcely  knew  the  value,  to  him  that  offered  them  the  most 
alluring  toys.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  better  taste,  as 
an  advocate  he  soon  discovered,  tliat  the  surest  way  to  persuade 
was  to  conciliate  by  amusing  them.  With  them  he  found  that 
his  imagination  might  revel  unrestrained ;  that,  when  once  the 
work  of  intoxication  was  begun,  every  wayward  £uicy  and  wild 
expression  was  as  acceptable  and  effectual  as  the  most  refined  wit; 
and  that  the  fiivour  which  they  would  have  refused  to  the  unat- 
tractive reasoner  or  to  the  too  distant  and  formal  orator,  they  had 
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not  the  firmness  to  withhold,  when  solicited  with  the  gay  per- 
suasive familiarity  of  a  companion.  These  careless  or  licentious 
habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and  victory,  were  never 
thrown  aside,  and  we  can  observe  in  almost  all  his  productions,  no 
matter  how  august  the  audience,  or  how  solemn  the  occasion,  that 
his  mind  is  perpetually  relapsing  into  its  primitive  indulgences. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  now  be  passed  upon  those  wander- 
ings of  fancy  by  which  those  who  were  actually  allured  away  were 
too  charmed  to  utter  a  reproach,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our 
admiration  of  those  mental  qualities  in  which  the  beauties  and 
imperfections  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  had  equally  their  origin. 
They  both  originated  in  that  intense  activity  of  tlie  ima^native 
faculty  which  was  the  predominant  characteristic  of  his  mind.  It 
was  in  the  exceeding  richness  of  this,  tliat  consisted  the  essential 
distinctive  originality  of  his  style.  It  was  not  that  his  reasonings 
were  subtle,  his  topics  imposing,  or  his  periods  flowing;  all  of  these 
may  be  found  in  others ;  but  that  what  he  passionately  conceived, 
he  could  convey  in  passion's  proper  idiom ;  that  his  mind  had 
familiar  access  to  a  world  of  splendid  and  vigorous  illustration, 
whence  it  could  select  at  pleasure  the  clothing  that  might  best 
adorn,  or  ennoble  eveiy  favourite  idea ;  it  was  that  iiature,  in  the 
profuseness  of  her  bounty,  "  filling  even  to  overflowing,"  had  "  o'er 
informed "  him  with  that  supplemental  poetic  sense,  which,  dis- 
daining to  recognise  in  objects  their  homely  realities,  is  for  ever 
delighting  to  invest  them  with  attributes  not  their  own,  raising 
what  is  low,  animating  what  is  cold,  veiling  what  is  deformed,  or 
again  fearlessly  tearing  away  the  veil  where  some  high  moral  pur- 
pose demands  that  the  deformity  beneatli  should  be  exposed  and 
exaggerated,  and  thus  by  the  agency  of  its  own  creations,  impart- 
ing to  what  tlie  vulgar  eye  might  view  with  most  indiflerence, 
imagined  charms  or  visionary  horror. 

The  images  in  which  Mr.  Curran  excelled  were  not  of  that  order 
which  it  requires,  but  a  simple  process  of  intellect,  unconnected 
with  much  mental  or  physical  emotion  to  produce.    There  are 

21 
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some  cultivated  minds,  to  which  so  much  varied  knowledge  is  &t 
all  times  present,  that  whatever  be  the  subject  of  their  thoughts, 
innumerable  resemblances  force  themselves  upon  them,  rendering 
them  profusely  figurative,  but  evidently  without  for  a  moment 
disturbing  their  tranquillity.  But  the  Irish  advocate's  finest  con- 
ceptions were  the  growth  of  the  deepest  sensibility.  In  his 
pathetic  and  descriptive  bursts,  so  impressively  did  his  language 
communicate  to  othere  the  full  extent  of  his  emotions,  that  it 
might  be  said  of  him  that  at  such  moments  he  "  felt  aloud ;"  that 
his  words  were  but  the  audible  throbbings  of  his  bosom  labouring 
to  vent  itself  in  rapid,  irregular,  and  abrupt  gushes  from  the  excess 
of  feeling  that  oppressed  it. 

In  producing  this  electric  sympathy  between  the  orator  and  his 
audience,  there  was  something  more  than  art  can  teach  or  than 
nature  gives  to  many.  Its  original  source  was  in  his  heart  and 
spirit  as  jnuch  as  in  his  talents;  in  his  uncompromising  and  impas- 
sioned identification  of  himself  with  his  subjects ;  in  that  chival- 
rous devotion  to  whatever  principle  he  espoused,  which  impelled 
him  boldly  to  defy  and  silence  its  adversaries,  by  the  proud  tender 
of  his  own  individual  responsibility  for  its  truth  and  honour.  In 
this,  there  was  much  that  belonged  to  the  man,  no  less  than  to 
the  advocate — much  of  previous  character— of  personal  and  men- 
tal intrepidity — of  profound  moral  sensibility,  and  its  companion, 
moral  pride,  upon  all  the  great  questions  of  human  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  this  extreme  sensibility,  combined  (if  not 
itself  occasioned  by)  a  superior  intellect,  that  filled  Mr.  Currants 
style  with  so  much  bold  and  vivid  imagery.  For  it  would  bo 
most  unjust  to  attribute  to  him  any  deficiency  of  logical  powers, 
because  he  so  frequently  supported  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
morals,  by  sentiment  and  imagination.  The  very  reverse  was  the 
fact.  Of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  that  cause,  every  sound 
understanding  which  reflects  upon  it  is  convinced ;  but  there  is  a 
degree  of  intense  conviction,  known  only  to  a  few  privileged 
minds,  whose  conclusions,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  cold  and 
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wary  doduction,  flash  upon  them  at  once  with  all  the  light  and 
warmth  of  instincts ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  rapid  perception 
is,  that  they  either  neglect  or  will  not  submit  to  a  formal  demon- 
stration of  what  they  have  themselves  thus  intuitively  acquired, 
or  that  assuming  the  truth  to  be  equally  evident  to  all,  they  think 
not  so  much  of  proving  as  of  enforcing  it  by  imposing  illustration, 
and  by  addressing  their  hearers'  imagination  and  passions,  in 
order  to  kindle  in  them  the  courage  or  the  shame,  without  which, 
in  defiance  of  their  conviction,  the  truth  may  be  sacrificed  to  their 
fears  or  interests.  This  was  constantly  Mr.  Curran's  great  object, 
and  it  was  in  eflfecting  it  that  so  much  of  his  extraordinary  power 
lay.  Few  speakers  ever  possessed  such  despotic  controul  over  the 
honest  passions  of  their  audience,  for  few  ever  so  unhesitatingly 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  inspiration  of  their  own.  He  had 
the  true  popular  temperament;  there  was  no  cold  philosophic 
tranquillity  about  him,  but  all  was  life  and  action.  His  thoughts, 
style,  and  manner,  "  had  certain  vital  signs."  He  was  all  his  life 
contending  for  a  cause,  and  he  did  it  with  no  ^  half-faced  fellow- 
ship ;"  he  loved  it  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  and  not  the  less 
because  it  wanted  friends.  His  cause  was  his  religion,  to  which 
he  adhered,  under  what  he  considered  its  persecution,  with  all  the 
confiding,  **  desperate  fidelity  "  of  a  martyr ;  and  though  his  zeal 
might  to  many  appear  mistaken,  still  it  was  zeal,  real,  disinterested 
and  fervent,  aflfecting  from  its  sincerity  even  where  its  tendency 
was  least  approved,  and  not  unfrequently  communicating  its  flame 
by  surprise  to  those  who  were  most  active  in  extinguishing  it 
At  the  period  of  those  displays  to  which  these  observations  more 
particularly  refer,  the  times  were  "too  deeply  commoved"  for 
aflfectation ;  his  audiences  saw  and  knew  that  he  had  none ;  his 
very  irregularities  proved  it.  He  was  not  for  ever  reminding  them 
tliat  he  was  an  orator ;  he  had,  not  the  art,  but  what  was  above 
art,  the  feeling  and  manliness  to  forget  it  himself.  He  did  not 
consider  that  he  was  only  acting  a  part  of  which  the  world  might 
hereafter  say,  that  it  was  well  or  ill  supported ;  but  that  a  great 
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constitutional  trust  had  devolved  upon  him,  of  which,  heedless  of 
the  world's  sentence  upon  his  skill  or  conduct,  he  would  rigidly 
perfonn  all  the  solemn  obligations.  When  midnight  after  mid- 
night* he  rose,  **  with  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed 
round,"  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  of  aveiting  his  client^ 
doom,  as  to  show  tliat  all  the  decent  rites  of  defence  should  be 
observed,  or  to  give  utterance  to  his  own  anguish  at  his  country's 
fete,  he  took  little  thought  of  the  future  critic's  comments.  When 
"  his  soul  was  sick  even  unto  fainting,"  he  was  not  studying  how 
**  the  stream  of  agony  might  flow  decorously  down  his  brow ;  how 
he  should  writhe  with  grace  and  groan  in  melody."  Upon  all- 
those  terrible  occasions,  he  felt  himself  to  be  much  more  than  the 
advocate  of  the  mere  individuals  under  trial ;  he  had  much  to  say 
that  was  not  contained  in  his  instructions.  However,  as  a  subject 
and  a  man,  he  might  have  condemned  their  projects  or  have 
bewailed  their  delusion,  he  still  considered  it  his  paramount  duty, 
as  the  advocate  of  the  thousands  who  were  yet  hesitating  ere  they 
plunged,  and  whom  a  gleam  of  mercy  might  recall  and  save — as 
the  advocate  of  himself,  of  society,  and  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  constitution,  the  privilege  of  complaint — to  discountenance 
the  TOge  of  public  accusation,  and  to  protest  in  his  own  pers<Mi 
against  the  continuance  of  those  fatal  counsels,  to  which  he  refei^ 
red  so  much  of  the  disasters  that  he  witnessed  and  predicted. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  his  speeches  without  observing 
how  much  the  power  depends  upon  this  impassioned  feeling ;  and 
how  strikingly  expressive  of  such  a  high  temperature  are  the  images 
that  he  employed.  Numberless  examples  might  be  given,  as  the 
descriptions  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Orr — of  the  horrors  of 
those  distracted  times — of  the  Irish  informer — of  '*  the  perjured 
O'Brien,!  a  wretch  who  would  dip  the  evangelists  in  blood" — of 
Reynolds, "  who  measured  his  importance  by  the  coffins  of  his  vie- 

*  Several  of  his  speeches  on  the  state  trials  were  dellyered  at  that  hoar.— C. 
t  **  I  hare  beard  of  assassination  by  sword,  by  pistol,  and  bgr  dagger;  but  h««  if 
«  wretch  idio  would  dip  tha  erangellsts  in  blood."— O. 
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tims,  and  appreciated  his  fame  in  the  field  of  evidence,  as  the  Indian 
warrior  did  in  fight,  by  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  could 
swell  his  triumphs."  Many  of  his  images,  when  stript  of  the  im- 
posing phraseology,  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  famil- 
iarity, and  for  that  reason  came  more  home  to  the  bosoms  of  their 
hearers,  as  where  he  exclaims — "  Is  it  possible  you  can  bring 
yourselves  to  say  to  your  country,  when  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment are  pregnant  with  danger,  that  at  such  a  season  the  press 
ought  to  slumber  upon  its  post,  or  sound  nothing  but  adulation  and 
praise,  acting  like  the  perfidious  watchman  on  his  round,  who  sees 
the  robber  wrenching  the  bolts,  or  the  flames  bursting  from  the  win- 
dows, while  the  inhabitant  is  wrapt  in  sleep,  and  cries  out  that  *  the 
morning  is  fair  and  all  is  well  V  "  Or  where,  describing  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  press,  he  thus  concludes — "  It  is  then  that  freedom  is  at 
its  last  grasp — it  is  then  the  honest  man  dares  not  speak,  because 
truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told — it  is  then  the  proud  man  scorns  to 
speak,  but,  like  a  sturdy  physician,  baffled  by  the  wayward  excesses 
of  a  dying  patient,  retires  indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy 
wretch,  whose  ear  is  too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome 
ad\'ice — whose  palate  is  too  debauched  to  bear  the  salutaiy  bitter 
that  might  redeem  him,  and  therefore  leaves  him  to  the  felonious 
piety  of  the  slaves  that  talked  to  him  of  life,  and  strip  him  before 
he's  cold." 

To  this  extreme  sensibility  Mr.  Curran  could,  for  the  most  part, 
give  expression  in  grave,  energetic,  and  elevated  language.  Where 
the  subjects  before  his  mind  were  those  of  pity  or  eulogium,  or  of 
general  description,  passages  without  number  may  be  cited,  in 
which  the  most  fastidious  cannot  complain  that  the  dignity  is 
imsustained.  But  when  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  so  often  found 
himself,  to  speak  in  terms  of  reprobation ;  when  some  great  public 
wrongs,  of  which  he  had  as  quick  a  sense  as  of  a  personal  outrage, 
awakened  his  indignation,  in  the  midst  of  more  regular  declama- 
tion, there  were  frequent  intrusions  of  ludicrous  association,  which, 
at  first  view,  may  seem  to  form  an  unappropriate  contrast  with  the 
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prevailing  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  In  the  generality  of  sack 
instances,  however,  it  will  appear,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that 
the  levity  is  in  the  language  and  not  in  the  ruling  sentiment  Ordi- 
nary  disapprobation  may  be  conveyed  in  terms  of  ordinary  and 
serious  reproach ;  but  in  ardent  natures,  whose  habit  it  is  to  over- 
feel  upon  every  subject,  whether  of  praise  or  censure,  the  sense  of 
wrong,  that  in  a  common  mind  would  stop  at  comparatively  mode- 
rate indignation,  becomes  inflamed  by  their  &ncy  into  feelings  of 
intense  execration  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  formal  invective  to 
express.  Such  persons  are  seldom  satisfied  with  gravely  reproving 
what  they  condemn ;  it  is  not  enough  "  to  tell  it  how  they  hate 
it ;"  they  know  that  the  expression  of  their  hatred  alone  will  not 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  its  object;  that  it  is  often  but  the  im- 
potent railing  of  an  inferior.  Whether  it  be  a  public  or  a  private 
delinquent  that  they  denounce,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  allow- 
ing him  to  escape  almost  with  impunity,  if  they  did  not  degrade  him 
from  his  social  or  personal  rank  down  to  the  level  of  his  offence. 
To  hatred  they  therefore  add  bitter  ridicule ;  for  ridicule,  though 
not  the  test  of  truth,  is  the  test  of  scorn  and  contempt  Humour 
for  such  a  purpose  (and  it  was  for  this  that  Mr.  Curran  most  fre- 
quently employed  it)  is  not  levity  ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  sportings 
of  a  heart  at  ease,  but  its  source  is  in  the  profoundest  passion,  and 
in  that  indignant  haughtiness  peculiar  to  the  extreme  of  passion, 
which  in  its  most  violent  paroxysm  will  assume  a  proud  vindictive 
playfulness  of  exterior,  lest  the  detested  object  should  glory  in  the 
discovery  of  all  the  agitation  that  he  excites,  or  lest  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  tribute  to  his  importance  to  deem  him  worthy  of  a  frown. 
It  was  in  this  impassioned,  exaggerating  spirit,  upon  which  the 
particular  talent  of  an  advocate  so  much  depends,  that  Mr.  Curran 
approached  every  person  or  measure  that  he  had  occasion  to 
arraign ;  whether  the  subject  of  his  sarcasm  happened  to  be  a  rival 
candidate,  "  whose  voters  might  be  seen  coming  in  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  in  droves,  from  their  pastures,  presenting  a  picture  of 
human  nature  in  a  state  of  degradation  such  as  never  had  been 
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witnessed  since  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  grass  ;^'  or  an  Irish  secre- 
tary, "  regarding  whom  he  would  not  imitate  the  ancient  tyrant's 
practice  of  torturing  insects  ;"  or  an  English  ministry,  "  a  motley 
group,  without  virtue,  or  character,  or  talents — the  sort  of  cabinet 
that  we  have  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  where  *  the  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seniors'  were  composed  of  scene-shifters  and  candle- 
snuflfers,  robed  in  old  curtains  and  wigged  from  the  stores  of  the 
theatre ;"  or  even  though  he  should  have  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  "  the  princely  virtues  and  the  imperial  qualifications,  the 
consummate  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  our  steadfast  friend  and  ally, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias — a  constellation  of  all  virtue,  com- 
pared with  whose  radiance  the  Ursa  Major  but  twinkles  as  the 
glow-worm." 

Over  this,  the  moat  popular,  and  when  skilfully  managed,  one 
of  the  most  eflfective  modes  of  attack,  Mr.  Curran's  fancy  gave  him 
the  entire  command;  and  if  he  ever  employed  it  to  excess,  or  out 
of  place,  he  but  shared  in  the  common  failing  of  indolence  and 
facility,  that  of  preferring  as  best  what  is  found  the  most  easy  and 
most  successful.  And  here,  in  speaking  of  his  facility  in  creating 
resemblances,  whether  of  a  humorous  or  a  more  elevated  order,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  history  of  his  mind,  in  this  respect, 
strongly  favours  the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
are  as  capable  of  improvement  from  cultivation  as  any  other  of 
the  mental  faculties.  In  Mr.  Curran  these  powers  were  strikingly 
progressive;  in  his  earlier  attempts  there  is  little  of  the  usual 
exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagination ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
compared  with  his  subsequent  compositions,  cold  and  prosaic,  and, 
when  considered  as  specimens  of  fancy,  unworthy  of  the  mjnd  that 
produced  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  conversation. 
It  was  by  his  conversation  that  he  first  attracted  notice;  but,  how- 
ever delightful  in  other  lespects,  it  was  for  a  long  time  unillumi- 
nated  by  those  gleams  of  poetic  conception,  which  in  his  maturer 
years  were  incessantly  bursting  forth.  The  fact  was  (and  in  this  his 
mind  was  peculiar)  that  his  imagination  developed  itself  with  sucli 
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extreme  slowness,  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  for  some  jfsn 
a  candidate  for  public  distinction  that  he  became  aware  of  the 
particular  powers  that  were  to  secure  his  success.  The  conscious- 
ness of  them  came  gradually,  and  was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him 
by  the  unlocked  for  effect  of  a(!cidental  and  unpremeditated 
efforts:  but  becoming  at  length  assured  of  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  his  confidence,  ambition,  and  industry  were  excited,  and 
he  then,  almost  for  the  first  time,  began  formally  and  assiduously 
to  encourage,  both  in  public  and  private,  those  habits  of  imagina- 
tive creation,  which  were  subsequently  to  form  the  prominent 
character  of  his  mind.  The  consequence  of  thus  keeping  his 
imagination  in  petpetual  exercise  was  most  conspicuous,  and  as  a 
more  metaphysical  fact  is  not  incurious  or  unimportant.  So  great 
was  the  facility  and  the  fertility  which  it  produced,  that,  in  his 
later  years,  scarcely  an  idea  presented  itself  which  did  not  come 
accx)rapanied  by  some  illustrative  image.  It  was  by  the  image 
that  he  generally  preferred  .to  express  the  idea,  and  accordingly 
his  ordinary  conversation,  where  he  indulged  in  this  propensity 
with  the  least  reserve,  presented  such  a  series  of  original  and 
appjirently  unlaboured  illustrations,  that  he  might  almost  be  said 
to  have  habitually  thought  in  metaphors. 

Mr.  Curran's  speeches  are  generally  referred  to  as  instances  of 
what  is  now  denominated  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence,  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  predominance  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination  over  solid  argument.  The  correctness  of 
this  definition  is  questionable.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  persons 
who  have  employed  this  style  perpetually  express  their  thoughts 
in  impassioned  and  figurative  language,  but  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  such  a  mode  of  expression  and  the  profoundest 
reasoning.  When  a  person  addresses  a  public  body,  he  does  not 
proceed,  like  a  mathematician,  rigidly  to  demonstrate  through 
each  link  of  the  chain  the  validity  of  every  conclusion.  A  speaker 
who  should  attempt  to  make  such  a  parade  of  logical  exactness 
would  soon  discover  that  his  audience  would  never  submit  to  so 
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harassing  a  tax  npon  their  attention.  The  popular  orator  is 
necessarily  obliged  to  throw  out  his  conclusions,  in  separate 
unconnected  masses.  To  try  their  value,  we  are  not  to  ask  if 
they  are  deducible  from  what  has  immediately  preceded.  They 
often,  are  not  so :  they  are  often  the  results  of  previous  meditation 
which  he  has  stored  in  his  memory,  and  takes  occasion  to  advance 
as  they  happen  to  be  suggested  by  the  topics  under  discussion ; 
altliough,  strictly  speaking,  there  may  be  no  logical  connexion 
between  them.  Their  value  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  not  by 
examining  them  as  deductions  from  his  previous  matter,  but  by 
inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  that  original  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  alone  his  mind  could  have  acquired  them ;  and  if  what 
the  orator  puts  forward  in  the  form  of  assertions  appear,  upon 
investigation,  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  it  is  manifest  that 
his  matter  is  not  less  argumentative  because  be  conveys  it  in  a 
figurative  diction.  The  profoundest  moral  and  political  trutlis 
may  be  conveyed  as  well  in  figurative  as  in  literal  language.  The 
strength  of  a  thought  depends  as  little  as  that  of  a  man  upon 
dress.  We  may  disapprove  of  the  taste  which  needlessly  decks  it 
out  in  gaudy  attire ;  but  we  are  not,  for  that  reason,  to  question 
its  native  force,  and  still  less  when  it  comes  appropriately  adorned 
with  the  richest  clothing  of  a  poetic  imagination. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  style,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
people.*  It  was  unknown  in  Ireland  before  the  present  reign. 
We  do  not  find  it  to  any  extent  in  the  productions  of  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, or  Sterne,  the  three  most  popular  writers  of  that  country. 
There  is  infinitely  more  of  passion,  and  of  the  higher  order  of 
fancy,  which  is  termed  imagination,  in  the  prose  works  of  some 


*  This  obsenration  la  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  tl\e  literary  prodactioos  of  the 
educated  classes.  The  idiom  of  the  native  Irish  language  is  highly  figurative,  and  has  a 
sensible  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  this  influence  has  erer  extended  much  beyond  them.— 0. 

21* 
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of  the  eminent  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  This 
figurative  style  was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
about  the  period  of  Ireland's  great  struggle  for  her  independence. 
An  opinion  prevails  that  Burke  was  its  original  founder;  but 
though  Burke  might  have  employed  it  in  the  British  senate  a  few 
years  before  that  period,  it  is  a  violent  assumption  to  suppose  that 
the  eminent  leaders  in  the  Irish  Pai'liament  should  have  unani- 
mously dismissed  their  previous  ideas  of  oratorical  composition, 
in  order  to  become  his  imitators.  There  is  also  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  against  the  supposition.  An  imitator  does  not 
copy  merely  the  leading  qualities  of  his  model ;  he  unconsciously 
conforms  to  it  in  every  particular — ^in  the  structure  of  his  periods, 
favourite  forms  of  expressions,  and  other  minute  observances,  which 
perpetually  betray  his  secret.  Let  the  speeches  of  Burke  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Mr.  Q  rattan,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Irish 
senators,  and  not  a  trace  of  such  imitation  can  be  detected :  no 
two  styles  (as  far  as  regards  the  diction  and  verbal  construction) 
can  be  more  different  Burke's  language  is  rhetorical  and  copious, 
even  to  profuseness.  Ho  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  his 
hearers.  He  addresses  them  as  persons  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  becomes  so  explanatory,  that  he  seems  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  off  till  he  forces  them  to  understand  it.  Mr. 
Grattan  is  the  reverse — abrupt,  condensed,  and  epigrammatic, 
ejecting  the  connecting  particles  of  speech,  and  ofiLen  the  con- 
necting ideas,  as  expletives  and  incumbrances.  He  throws  off  his 
matter  in  the  form  of  a  table  of  the  contents  of  his  mind. 

If  any  single  individual  could  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  style,  it  might  equally  be  traced  to  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
many  of  whose  impassioned  bursts  belong  to  that  order  of  eloquence 
which  was  so  general  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons :  but  its  pre- 
valence in  tliat  assembly  can  be  more  naturally  and  satisfactorily 

*  Of  this,  namerooa  examples  might  be  prodaeed  from  the  prpee  wortcs  of  Hnton,  tlie 
writlngi  of  Jeremy  Tajlor,  Lord  Baoon,  *o^— 0. 
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explained  by  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  agitated  the  nation.  In  the  various  stages  of  political 
society,  there  is  none  go  favourable  to  popular  eloquence  as  that  in 
which  the  advantages  of  freedom  are  fully  appreciated  by  the 
intellectual  classes,  but  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  are  unjustly 
withheld.  This  may  be  either  at  that  period  of  national  decline, 
wheu,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  its  unerring  signs,  the 
venality  of  every  rank,  and  a  general  contempt  for  established 
'  institutions,  liberty  is  imperfectly  secured  against  foreign  invasion, 
or  the  licentious  ambition  of  powerful  subjects.  Such  was  the  case 
when  eloquence  most  flourished  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Or  it  may 
be  when  a  people  is  just  taerging  from  bondage — in  that  anxious 
interval  between  the  first  signs  of  returning  life  in  the  national 
body  and  its  perfect  reanimation,  when  violent  and  repeated  shocks 
are  necessary  to  rekindle  its  spirit,  and  preserve  it  from  relapsing 
into  torpor.  This  was  the  condition  of  Ireland.  At  such  a  period 
the  advocates  of  popular  rights  could  not  confine  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  temperate  discussion.  The  flagrant  abuses — the  shame- 
less stand  made  against  their  reformation — the  notorious  venality 
and  worthlessness  of  those  who  made  it — the  natural  pride  and 
generous  impatience  of  men,  who  found  their  honest  efibrts  counter^ 
acted  by  a  race  of  beings  whom  they  despised,  necessarily  impel- 
led them  to  give  utterance  to  their  indignation  in  all  the  vehemence 
of  the  most  passionate  remonstrance.  These  circumstances  of 
themselves — the  deep  sense  of  their  country's  wrongs,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  animating  it,  and  exposing  its  oppressors — will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  peculiarities  of  their  oratory.  Figurative  lan- 
guage is  the  natural  idiomatic  style  of  invective  and  complaint;  the 
sufferer  (or  the  advocate  who  represents  him)  finds  a  melancholy 
consolation  in  painting  his  misery  in  the  most  vivid  colours  that  an 
exasperated  imagination  ^an  supply.  There  is  a  feeling  of  high- 
minded  self-love  in  the  victim,  whose  spirit  is  not  utterly  enslaved, 
which  leads  him  to  exaggerate,  if  possible,  the  injustice  under 
which  he  groans,  and  proudly  to  justify  himself  against  his  destiny. 
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The  English  House  of  Commons  affords  a  corroboration  of  these 
remarks.  Whenever  the  same  impassioned  style  of  eloquence  has 
been  heard  there,  it  has  almost  invariably  proceeded,  not  from  the 
DMnisterial  membere  defending  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  their 
acts,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  inveighing  against 
measures  which  they  held  to  be  dishonourable  or  oppressive. 

In  addition  to  the  general  influence  which  Burke  is  supposed  to 
have  had  upon  the  oratory  of  his  countrymen,  it  has  been  often 
observed,  tliat  a  strong  individual  resemblance  may  be  discovered 
between  him  and  Mr.  Curran.  It  is  very  doubtful  praise  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  differed  from  Burke :  still,  if  the  two  men  be  atten- 
tively compared,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  in  many  leading 
points,  they  were  strikingly  dissimilar.  Thus  (without  attempting 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  their  respective  qualities),  to  advert  to  the 
most  obvious  differences.  Both  possessed  the  faculties  of  rea- 
son and  imagination  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the  general  maxims  to 
which  those  powers  conducted  them  were  strongly  contrasted.  In 
all  his  general  views  of  society,  Burke's  mind  discovers  a  deep 
respect  for  power,  for  "  rank,  and  oflSce,  and  title,  and  all  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world.-*  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  world,  and,  pausing  over  the  institutions  which  had  affected  ita 
destiny,  reverenced  them  for  the  greatness  of  their  effects.  Mr. 
Curran  looked  at  institutions  as  connected  with  freedom;  and, 
where  he  found  a  tendency  in  them  to  enslave  the  human  mind, 
forgot  all  their  imposing  grandeur  in  that  single  evil.  Thus  Burke's 
imagination  contemplated,  "  with  an  awful  gravity,"  the  age  of 
chivalry  (the  time  of  our  "  canonized  forefathers,"  as  a  splendid 
array  of  pageantry,  gallantry,  and  deeds  of  arms,  with  its  proud 
"  bearings  and  ensigns  armorial,"  and  all  those  images  of  power 
which  "carry  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect."  The  other 
remembered  its  oppressions,  and  was  never  heard  to  lament  that 
"  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  The  same  leaning  to  power  may 
be  observed  in  Burke's  pathetical  effusions.  His  most  affecting 
lamentations  are  over  fallen  greatness.    Mr.  Curran's  pathos  was 
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leas  ambitious,  bu!  more  social  and  extensive,  embracing  the  suf- 
ferings of  every  rank.  The  pathos  of  the  one  was  more  that  of  the 
schools :  the  sublime  epic  pathos  of  antiquity.  He  was  most  touched 
by  historical  viscissitudes.  He  hung  over  the  royal  corse  and 
wept  from  the  recollection  that  the  head,  now  prostrate  in  the 
dust,  had 'lately  worn  a  crown.  The  other's  tears  were  not  reser- 
ved for  the  misfortunes  of  the  great — he  did  not  disdain  to  shift 
the  scene  of  distress  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  or  the  dun- 
geon, and  to  sympathise  with  those  obscure  afflictions  which  his- 
tory does  not  condescend  to  record,  but  which  man  is  destined 
hourly  to  endure. 

Burke's  acquired  knowledge  was  more  extensive,  and  his  mind 
more  scientific  and  discursive.  He  looked  upon  the  great  scene  of 
human  affairs  as  a  problem  for  a  philosopher  to  resolve,  and  de- 
lighted in  those  wide  comprehensive  views  where  much  interme- 
diate balancing  and  combination  must  precede  the  final  result.  No 
one  could  better  describe  the  spirit  of  a  particular  age,  or  the  <ion- 
dition  and  resources  of  a  powerful  empire.  Mr.  Curran's  genius 
was  less  philosophic,  but  more  popular.  He  had  more  confined 
his  studies  to  the  human  passions  and  feelings  as  he  obsei*ved  them 
in  active  operation  before  him.  His  general  ^iews  were  derived 
from  his  own  experience  rather  than  from  historical  instruction. 
He  had  witnessed  so  much  of  the  abuses  of  power,  that  he  acquir- 
ed a  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  it ;  and  his  chief  skill  lay  in  ex- 
posing those  abuses.  He  could  best  describe  a  scene  of  local  or 
individual  oppression,  and  lay  bare,  for  public  execration,  "  the  in- 
fernal workings  of  the  hearts  of  the  malignant  slaves"  who  were 
its  instruments. 

Many  particulars  in  which  they  differed  may  be  attributed  to 
their  respective  situations.  They  were  cotemporaries ;  but  they 
lived  in  such  different  countries,  that  they  might  be  said  to  have 
lived  in  a  different  age.  Burke's  life  was  passed  under  a  political 
system,  which  (whatever  might  be  its  theoretic  imperfections)  was 
diffusing  real  blessings  all  around ;  and  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it 
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was  tho  wise  end  of  all  his  efforts.  The  other  4ived  under  a  sj^ 
tern,  which,  with  "  many  shows  of  seeming  pure,"  was  an  actual 
curse ;  and  his  life  was  a  long  struggle  to  inspire  his  country  with 
the  spirit  to  reform  it  These  different  objects  of  each— of  the  one 
to  preserve  freedom,  of  the  other  to  obtain  it — ^gave  a  different 
character  to  their  oratory.  Burke^s  wisdom  had  taught  him  the 
dangers  of  popular  innovation ;  and  he  would  have  protected,  even 
under  the  shield  of  superstition,  the  institutions  over  which  he 
watched.  There  is  a  certain  oracular  pride  and  pomp  in  his  man- 
ner of  announcing  important  political  truths,  as  if  they  were  awful 
mysteries  which  the  uninitiated  crowd  were  to  reverence  from  afar. 
Like  the  high  priests  of  old,  he  would  have  inspired  a  sacred  dread 
of  approaching  the  inmost  temple,  lest  some  profane  intruder 
should  discover  and  proclaim  that  the  god  was  not  there.  The 
spectacle  of  misrule  in  Ireland  had,  on  the  contrary,  impressed  upon 
Mr.  Curran's  mind  the  necessity  of  animating  the  people  with  a 
spirit  of  fearless  inquiry.  To  do  this  he  had  to  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  importance  and  their  claims,  by  gratifying  their  self- 
love,  and  filling  them  with  the  persuasion,  that  there  was  no  truth 
which  they  were  not  fitted  to  examine  and  comprehend. 

Burke  is  more  instructive  and  commanding  than  persuasive.  He 
looked  upon  the  people  from  an  eminence,  from  which  he  saw 
them  under  their  diminished  forms,  and  betrayed  a  consciousness 
that  he  was  above  them.  The  other  remained  below — threw  him- 
self among  them — ^and,  persuading  them  that  they  were  his  equals, 
by  that  means  became  the  master  of  their  movements. 

This  is  the  most  striking  distinction  in  the  impressions  which 
they  make  upon  us — that  we  feel  the  one  to  be  our  superior, 
and  imagine  the  other  to  be  only  a  companion.  In  Burke's  most 
exalting  conceptions  there  is  a  gorgeous  display  of  knowledge  and 
intellect,  which  reminds  us  of  our  inferiority  and  our  incapacity  to 
ascend  without  his  aid.  The  popular  charm  of  the  other's  elo- 
quence is,  that  it  makes  us  only  feel  more  intensely  what  we  have 
felt  before.    In  his  loftiest  flights,  we  are  conscious  of  being  elera- 
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ted  with  him,  and  for  the  moment  forget  that  we  soar  upon 
another's  wing ;  for  the  elements  of  his  sublimity  are  the  passions 
in  which  we  all  pailake ;  and,  when  he  wakes  the  living  chords 
to  their  highest  ecstasy,  it  is  not  that  he  strikes  one  which  was 
never  touched  before,  but  that  he  gives  a  longer  and  louder  vibra- 
tion to  the  chords  which  are  never  still. 

The  history  of  each  exemplifies  their  characters.  Burke  was  a 
philosopher,  and  could  transplant  his  sympathies.  He  went 
abroad,  and  passed  his  life  admiring  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
**  his  adopted,  and  dearer,  and  more  comprehensive  country."  Mr. 
Curran  was  a  patriot,  whose  afiections,  could  he  have  torn  them 
from  their  native  bed,  would  have  drooped  in  another  soil.  He 
stayed  at  home,  and  closed  his  days  in  deploring  the  calamities 
which  he  had  vainly  labored  to  avert 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Cnrran'i  slcIU  In  cross-examination— His  general  reading— His  eonrersation— His 
w<t — Manuscript  thoaghteon  raiious  aobjeoto— His  manners,  peraon— Personal  pecu- 
liarities—Conclusion. 

Next  to  tlie  force  of  Mr.  Currants  eloquence  was  the  skill  of  his 
cross-examinations,  a  department  of  his  profession  in  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  still  more  unrivalled  than  as  a  speaker.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  talent  it  is  impossible  that  any  description  or  examples  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
li\'ing  scene ;  but  the  bar,  who  alone  could  fiilly  appreciate  his 
resources,  for  they  albne  were  ftilly  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in 
each  case  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  have  unanimously 
allowed  that  his  address  and  sagacity  as  a  cross-examiner  were 
altogether  matchless.  It  was,  perhaps,  here  that  as  an  advocate 
he  was  most  feared  and  most  resistless.*     In  cases  where  there 

*  In  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Ourran's  scrutiny  was  tremeodons. 
Instinctive  and  intuilive  as  Sbalcespcare,  he  knew  all  the  fastnesses,  passes  and  windings 
of  the  human  heart,  into  which  truth  seelcs  to  retire  and  to  conceal  itself.  He  knew  all 
the  weaknesses,  tlie  passions  of  hope  and  of  fear,  of  interest  and  of  resentment;  and 
such  was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  so  much  was  he  in  her  confidence,  that 
he  silently  inhaled  &U  the  operations  of  the  villain  he  would  expose ;  dragged  Cacus  from 
his  cave,  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  hell,  and  threw  open  to  the  common  observer 
the  secrets  of  those  dark  regions.  Keen  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit,  he  was  always  sure 
of  his  game  ;  eager  and  intrepid  in  the  chase,  he  was  ever  in  at  the  death ;  whether  play- 
ful or  severe,  he  never  relaxed ;  whether  his  weapon  was  ridicule,  or  open  and  direct 
attack ;  whether  It  was  the  power  of  reaaon  cutting  through  a  weak  and  fluttering  conaci- 
ence,  his  edge  was  unerring :  the  mole  which  hid  its  head  in  the  earth,  he  perceived  by 
the  kicking  of  Its  feet ;  when  it  could  see  nothing,  it  thought  itself  secure  and  unseen. 
If  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  well,  he  plunged  in,  and  plucked  up  drowned  honour  by 
the  locki ;  or  did  she  escape  to  the  mountain  top,  he  would  round  its  slopes  and  gain  Its 
heights  with  the  activity  of  an  Arab  warrior.  He  had  the  power  to  elicit  it  from  the 
flint ;  and  by  his  touch,  as  if  with  a  wand,  he  caused  it  to  gush  forth  from  the  hardest 
rock.    It  may  Justly  be  said  of  him,  that  **  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  could  onUe  faaaiUar 
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was  some  latent  fraud  or  perjury,  in  exposing  which  his  whole 
strength  was  always  most  conspicuously  developed,  he  uniformly 
surprised  his  own  profession  no  less  than  the  general  spectator,  by 
the  singular  versatility  of  his  powers,  and  by  his  familiarity  with 
every  variety  of  human  character,  at  once  so  extensive  •  and  so 
minute,  that  he  could  discover  at  a  glance  the  exact  tone  and 
manner  best  calculated  to  persuade,  terrify  or  entrap  into  a  con- 
fession of  the  tnith,  the  particular  description  of  person  upon 
whom  he  had  to  work.  In  managing  a  sullen  or  dishonest  wit- 
ness there  was  nothing  that  he  left  untried ;  solemnity,  menace, 
ridicule,  pathos,  flattery,  and  even  for  the  moment  respectful  sub- 
mission. In  contests  of  this  kind  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  art  of  "  stooping  to  conquer."  If  a  few  insidious  compliments 
to  the  witness's  understanding,  and  an  apparently  cordial  assent 
to  all  his  assertions  and  opinions,  or  a  long  series  of  jests,  no  mat- 
ter whether  good  or  bad,  seemed  likely  to  throw  him  oflf  his  guard, 
he  never  hesitated  ;*  Ins  favourite  method  was  by  some  such  artifice 
to  divert  his  attention,  or  to  press  him  with  pretended  earnestness 
upon  some  trivial  irrelevant  point  until  he  found  the  witness  elated 
with  his  fancied  security,  and  then  to  drop,  as  it  were  incidentally, 

MB  his  garter.**  Jarors  latterly  began  to  doubt  themselTes,  and  to  be  frighted  at  the 
magic  of  his  address ;  while  he  who  bore  false  witness  against  his  neighbours  was  often 
seen,  liice  Festus,  to  have  trembled.  In  rariety  and  effect  in  this  department  of  his  pro- 
fession he  was  unriTalled,  and  9ola  sicca  Mown  spaiiatur  arcf  ua.— O'Rkgax. 

*  The  following  may  be  talten  as  a  specimen  of  the  ludicrous  phraseology  to  which  he 
sometimes  resorted : — A  witness  having  sworn  that  as  he  was  returning,  at  a  Ute  hour, 
fk-om  a  supper  party,  he  was  assaulted  by  Mr.  Gurran's  client,  the  counsel,  in  his  cross- 
examination,  asked  him — ^*  if  the  number  of  eggs  that  composed  his  supper  was  not  more 
than  that  of  the  graces  and  equal  to  that  of  the  muses? — ^if  he  did  not  usually  drinic  a 
little  coarse  wine  at  dinner,  by  way  of  foundation  to  keep  tlie  claret  out  of  the  wet?  if 
he  did  not  swallow  a  squib  after  dinner,  by  way  of  Latin  for  his  goose  ?  and  it;  after  his 
foandation  of  white  wine,  with  a  superstructnre  of  three  pints  of  claret,  a  stratum  of 
nine  eggs,  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a  supra-cargo  of  three  pints  of  Geneva  punch,  his  Judg- 
ment was  not  a  little  under  the  yoket"'-Q.  [In  the  case  Massy  «.  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
ford,  Mr.  Curran  had  described  the  **  noble"  defendant,  as  a  hoai-y  advUer&r.  In  the 
cross-examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  he  found  it  diiBcult  to  prove  his  age.  At  last 
the  witness  admitted,  that  the  Marquis  was  gray.  "  You  will  admit,"  said  Curran,  quot- 
ing a  well  known  adage,  **  that  he  ioas  gray  before  he  loas  0'ooci.*'— M.] 
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and  with  a  tono  of  indifference  as  to  the  answer,  or  in  a  manner 
implying  that  it  had  been  ah'eady  admitted,  some  vital  question, 
to  which,  in  all  probability,  the  desired  reply  would  be  given 
before  the  perjurer  had  time  to  recollect  whether  he  had  pre- 
viously asserted  or  denied  the  fact  So  unexpected  and  surprising 
were  his  discoveries  of  a  person's  character  and  morals,  from 
external  indications  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others, 
that  the  lower  ordei*s  of  his  countrymen  had  an  almost  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  his  abilities,  as  if  he  were  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural power  of  "looking  through  the  deeds  of  men.''  From 
the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  his  name  was  the  proverbial  terror 
of  the  Irish  informer.  Even  those  wretches  who,  in  "  drudging  for 
a  pardon,"  or  a  reward,  had  so  steeled  their  conscience  against 
remorse  and  shame,  that  they  could  hear  unmoved  the  deep  buzz 
of  smothered  execrations  with  which  the  multitude  announced 
their  approach,  and  even  glory  in  their  indifference  to  the  "  sound 
of  public  scoi-n,"  had  not  the  nerves  to  sustain  his  torturing 
development  of  their  unrighteous  lives.  They  were  not  only 
abashed  and  confounded  by  that  art,  which  he  so  consummately 
possessed,  of  involving  them  in  prevarication,  by  confronting  them 
with  themselves,  but  they  have  been  actually  seen,  as  if  under  a 
momentary  shock  of  virtuous  panic,  to  plunge  from  off  the  public 
table,  and  fly  to  shelter  from  his  upbraiding  presence,  leaving  the 
rescued  victims  to  reward  by  their  blessings  their  advocate  and 
saviour. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  Mr.  Cur- 
rants character  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  never  profoundly  read ;  but 
his  mind  had  firmly  seized  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish code,  more  particularly  those  of  constitutional  law ;  and  he 
was  always  considered  by  the  members  of  his  own  profession  to 
have  displayed  eminent  skill  in  his  logical  application  of  them. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  carreer  his  reasoning  powers  were  admit- 
ted to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  until  the  splendour  of  his 
eloquence  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  notion,  that  where  there 
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was  so  much  imagination  the  faculty  of  reason  must  have  been 
deficient  But  some  of  his  published  arguments  amply  refute  this 
opinion. 

His  judicial  history  contains  little  requiring  particular  notice. 
Upon  the  bench  he  religiously  respected  those  privileges  which 
at  the  bar  he  had  so  strenuously  supported.  If  he  fell  into  any 
error  upon  tliis  point,  it  was  that  his  abhorrence  of  favouritism 
often  led  him  to  be  over  scrupulous  in  granting  any  indulgence, 
^here  the  counsel  claiming  it  happened  to  be  one  of  his  personal 
friends. 

With  regard  to  his  general  reading,  much  of  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  speeches.  The  frequency  of  classical  and  scriptural 
allusions,  and  of  expressions  borrowed  from  the  English  poets,  suf- 
ficiently point  out  the  writings  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 
He  was  never  deeply  versed  in  general  history ;  he  had,  however, 
studied  with  attention  and  success  that  portion  of  it  (the  great 
constitutional  epochs  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
-which  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
senator,  to  know.  The  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  he  has  described  the  scientific  and  literary  genius 
of  Scotland,  proves  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  noble 
productions  of  that  intellectual  people.  His  early  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  has  been  mentioned.  He  continued  to  cul- 
tivate it  during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  though  his  study  of  it  was 
only  occasional  and  desultory,  and  his  residence  in  France  never 
exceeded  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  he  spoko  and  wrote  it  with  unusual 
correctness.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  peculiarity  of  his  taste,  that 
he  used  to  express  himself  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
that  language  than  of  his  own.  Among  the  French  serious  writers 
he  always  preferred  Rousseau.  He  understood  Italian  sufficiently 
well  to  comprehend  the  popular  poetry  of  modern  Italy;  but 
Italian  literature  was  never  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits. 

After  having  stated  so  much  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Curran'a 
intellectual  superiority ;  it  mav  seem  like  the  spirit  of  boundless 
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eulogium  to  go  on ;  but  who,  that  over  knew  him,  could  dismiss 
his  life  witliout  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  his  colloquial  and 
convivial  powers  ?  As  a  companion,  he  was,  in  his  own  country, 
confessedly  without  a  rival.  In  speaking  of  the  charms  of  his 
convei-sation,  it  would  be  exceeding  the  truth  to  assert,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done,  that  the  creations  of  his  careless  hours  were 
often  more  vivid  and  felicitous  than  his  more  studied  public 
efforts ;  yet  is  it  no  small  praise  to  be  justified  in  saying,  that  they 
were  equal,  or  nearly  equal;  that  few  who  approached  him, 
attracted  by  his  general  reputation,  e.ver  left  him  without  having 
their  admiration  confirmed,  if  not  increased,  by  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  his  ordinary  conversation.*  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  had  enjoyed  his  society  at  an  earlier  period, 
some  of  its  attractions  had  latterly  disappeared.  Tlie  survivors  of 
the. "Monks  of  St.  Patrick,"  are  those  who  best  can  tell  what  Mr. 
Curran  was  at  the  festive  board.  It  was  in  that  season  of  youth 
and  hope,  when  exalted  by  the  spirit  of  their  classic  and  patriotic 
meetings,  and  surrounded  by  "  those  admired  and  respected,  and 
beloved  companions,"  that  his  iriind  surrendered  itself  to  every 
emotion  of  social  enthusiasm,  throwing  off  in  exhaustless  profusion 
eveiy  thought  that  could  touch  the  fancy  or  the  heart  No 
laboured  description  can  now  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  those 


*  It  was  in  convereatioD  when  he  was  properly  in  his  own  climate ;  when  In  high  tone, 
and  harmonised  by  fit  accompaniments,  that  he  "  discoursed  most  excellent  mosic* 
Often  happiest  when  his  sut^ect  was  gravest,  or  when  letters,  men,  taste,  past,  or  paaitfaf 
events  were  touched.  On  these  topics  he  entered  with  a  curious  felicity,  so  as  to  sweU 
the  listener*8  mind  to  participate  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  human  superiority,  of 
which  he  could  be  scarcely  apprised  till  he  heard  him.  And  whether  be  courted  the 
mournful  muse,  or  were  his  even  the  sallies  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  such  was  the  sombre  of 
his  pencil,  or  such  the  playfulness  and  airiness  of  his  imagery;  and  so  surprising  were 
the  rapid  transitions  to  the  most  exquisite  comedy,  tliat  days  and  nights  passed  thorn 
with  him  were  truly  in  his  own  phrase  (on  some  other  occasion)  '*  the  refections  of  the 
gods.*'  His  quotations,  though  frequent,  were  never  pedantic :  he  melted  down  the  das* 
sic  sentiment,  and  it  became  more  pure,  and  you  felt  the  allusion  or  Illustration  lo  all 
the  Areshness  of  its  original  force.  It  was  on  these  occasions  his  soul  resembled  a  finely- 
toned  Instrument,  which  a  rude  or  clumsy  toucli  flung  into  disorder :  It  was  the  harp 
which  played  to  the  sephyr,  and  whose  wildest  were  its  sweetest  notes  1" — O'Ruav. 
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effusions.  The  graver  parts,  had  they  been  preserved,  would  have 
been  found  to  resemble  many  admired  passages  in  his  printed 
speeches ;  but  the  lighter  and  most  frequent  sallies,  deriving  their 
charm  from  minute  and  evanescent  combinations  of  characters 
and  circumstances,  have  necessarily  perished  with  the  occasions 
for  which  alone  they  were  intended. 

Numerous  specimens  of  his  wit  have  been  preserved,  from  which 
its  style,  rather  than  its  extent,  may  be  collected.  It  may  be  gen- 
erally observed  of  his  wit,  that  it  delighted,  not  so  much  from  tlie 
naked  merit  of  any  single  effoit,  as  from  the  incessancy  and  un- 
expectedness of  its  combinations.  It  also  possessed  one  quality, 
which  is  above  all  value,  that  of  never  inflicting  an  undeserved 
wound.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  words  might  seem  to  intend 
a  personal  reflection,  he  never  failed  to  neutralise  the  poison  by  a 
playful  ironical  manner  which  testified  his  own  belief  of  what  he 
was  asserting.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  equal  number 
of  pointed  sayings,  in  which  the  spirits  consist  so  little  in  particu- 
lar of  general  satire  •,  neither  do  they  appear,  like  the  humorous 
sallies  of  many  celebrated  wits,  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  pecu- 
liar set  of  speculative  opinions.  The  sceptic,  the  misanthrope,  the 
voluptuary,  and  all,  in  shoi't,  who  habitually  look  at  the  business 
of  life  through  the  medium  of  their  particular  doctrines,  are  per- 
petually betraying  in  their  mirth  some  open  or  lurking  application 
to  tlieir  favorite  tenets :  the  instances  of  their  wit,  if  accurately 
examined,  may  be  resolved  into  illustrations  of  their  system.  Thus 
the  humour  of  Voltaire  is  for  ever  reminding  us  of  his  impiety ; 
that  of  Swift,  of  his  splenetic  contempt  of  human  folly  ;  but  almost 
all  of  Mr.  Curran's  lively  sayings  were' suggested  at  the  moment 
by  the  immediate  circumstances  and  persons,  or  verbal  associations; 
they  are  in  general  insulated  and  individual,  ending  where  they 
began,  and  not  referrible  to  any  previous  systematic  view  of  human 
aft'airs.* 

•An  entire  collection  of  the  bont  tncU  attributed  to  Mr.  Ourran  would  fill  many  pages. 
Ibe  following  are  selected  aa  a  few  specimens.    In  all  of  them  It  will  be  seen  how  much 
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Mr.  Home  Tooke,  after  having  passed  an  evening  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Curran  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  whom  he  had, 
upon  that  occasion,  for  the  first  time  met  together,  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  wit  of  each.  He  replied,  "  that  Sheridan's  was  like 
steel  highly  polished,  and  sliarpened  for  display  and  use;  that 


leu  the  enence  depends  upon  the  satire  thaa  upon  the  Csnclfal  combination  of  wordi  or 
Images. 

Mr.  Gnrran  was  engaged  in  a  legal  argnment^-behlnd  him  stood  his  colleague,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  person  was  remarkably  tall  and  slander,  and  who  had  originally  designed 
to  take  orders.  The  Judge  observing  that  the  case  under  discussion  inTolved  a  qnea- 
lion  of  eoelesiaatica]  law—'*  Then/*  said  Mr.  Oarran,  *'  I  can  refer  joar  lordship  to  ft 
high  authority  behind  me,  who  was  once  Intended  for  the  c&tfreA,  though  (u»  a  vhiaper  to 
a//'iend  befide  him)  In  my  opinion  he  was  fitter  for  the  BteepUy 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  courts,  named  Half^nny,  haring  flrequently  Intemipfted  Mr. 
Gorran,  the  Judge  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  sit  down.  **  I  thank  yoor 
lordship,"  said  the  counsel,  "  for  having  at  length  nailMl  that  rap  to  th4  counter.^ 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  Curran,"  observed  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the  Uniosi, 
**how  frightful  our  old  House  of  Commons  appears  to  me."  "  Ah !  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other,  "  it  is  only  natural  for  murderers  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts." 

A  deceased  Judge  had  a  defect  in  one  of  his  limbs,  from  which,  when  he  walked,  one  foot 
described  almost  a  circle  round  the  other.  Mr.  Curran  being  asked  how  his  lordship  etfll 
oontrived  to  walk  so  fast,  answered—'*  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before  like  a  tip- 
staff, and  clears  the  way  for  the  other  ?" 

Mr.  Curran,  cross-examining  a  horse-Jockey's  servant,  asked  his  master's  age.  *■  I 
never  put  my  hand  in  his  mouth  to  try,"  answered  the  witness.  The  laugh  was  agaioat 
the  counsel,  till  he  retorted — **  Tou  did  perfectly  right,  friend,  for  your  master  is  said  to 
be  a  great  bite.** 

A  miniature  painter,  upon  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Curran,  was  made  to  confees 
that  he  had  carried  his  Improper  freedoms  with  a  particular  lady  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  **  Then,  sir,"  said  the  counsel,  **  I  suppose  yoa  to<A  Ukat 
waist  {loaHe)  for  a  common.*^ 

**  No  man,"  said  a  wealthy,  but  a  weak-headed  barrister, "  should  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  who  has  not  an  independent  landed  property."  "  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ouran, 
**  how  many  acres  make  a  i0{s«-acr«  V* 

"  Would  you  not  have  known  this  boy  to  be  my  son,  from  his  resemblance  to  me  ?**  aAed 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Curran  answered — ^**Te8,  sir;  the  maker's  name  is  stamped  upon  tiM 
blades 

Mr.  Curran  was  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman,  Just  arrived  in  Sngland,  could  mean  bf 
perpetually  putting  out  his  tongue  f  Answered—"  I  suppose  he's  trying  to  catch  IIU 
Englith  accent.** 

At  a  public  dinner  he  was  defending  his  countrTmen  against  the  imputaUen  of  belaf  a 
naturally  vicious  race.  "  Many  of  our  faults,  for  Instance  (said  he),  arise  from  oar  too 
flree  use  of  the  circulating  medium  {poinUng  to  Ihs  wine)  but  I  noTer  heaid  of  «ua  Ifiih- 
man  being  bom  dmnh.** 
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Curraii's  was  a  mine  of  virgin  gold,  incessantly  crumbling  away 
from  its  own  richness." 

'^'he  celebrated  Madame  De  Stael,  who  during  her  last,  resi- 
dence in  England,  was  surrounded  by  persons  the  most  distin- 
guished for  talent,  frequently  observed  that  she  had  been  most 
struck  by  the  originality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Curran's  colloquial 
powers.  This  was  in  1813,  when  his  health  and  spirits  were  in  a 
state  of  depression,  which  rendered  the  effort  to  support  his  part 
in  such  company  a  painful  exertion.* 

Among  his  papers  there  are  a  few  sheets  covered  with  thoughts 
loosely  thrown  together,  from  which  a  few  extracts  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  more  striking  passages  of  his  conversation. 

"England  has  been  industriously  taught  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever degrades  or  tortures  this  devoted  country  is  essentially  good 
for  her ;  and  that  if  some  supernatural  spirit  (a  Popish  imp  to  be 
sure)  were  to  take  advantage  of  some  dark  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Irish  peasant  should  awake  in  astonishment  to  find  his 
cottage  with  its  roof  thatched,  and  its  floor  dried,  and  clothes  and 
food  miraculously  supplied  for  his  children,  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  when  certain  intelligence  of  so  disaffecting  a  visitor  had 
arrived  in  Britain,  a  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  would  be  pro- 
claimed by  our  orthodox  iiilers  to  expiate  whatever  of  our  crimes 
had  drawn  down  so  heavy  a  punishment,  and  to  atone  for  the 
oflFence,  for  example,  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  to  show 
our  contrition  by  giving  it  a  five  years'  reprieve,  that  so  it  might 
recover  itself  and  live  for  ever,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  merciful 
God,  and  the  true  glory  of  his  holy  religion." 

**  (Bourbons  :  freedom  of  the  press,) — Perhaps  exile  is  the 


*  AUudlug  in  a  private  letter  to  one  of  those  parties,  he  lays,  *>  I  dined  yesterday  with 
a  society  of  vita  at  Madame  de  StaePa;  Sheridan,  other  great  names,  ike.  I  find  that 
even  sugar  may  eloy.  Perhaps  there  is  no  society  in  whioh  less  bona-flde  cordiality 
reigns.  In  tmth  where  can  you  look  to  find  so  much  false  money  as  among  coiners  by 
trade?  Bellere  me  I  have  passed  mnch  pleasanter  evenings  at  Whitehall.  (A  connfery- 
pUM  in  the  Tidnlty  of  Dablln.)— 0. 
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bitterest  ingredient  of  captivity.  The  Jew  felt  it  so,  when  he 
wept  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  If  adversity  ever  becomeB  a 
teacher,  surely  her  school  ought  to  be  found  in  exile." 

*'  (Christianiti/,) — The  first  ages  wpre  hypocrisy  and  imposture. 
These  soon  excited  their  natural  enemy,  free  thinking.  Religion 
could  have  been  no  party  in  tlie  conflict  She  was  neither  a 
sophist  nor  a  poet ;  she  had  little  dealing  with  rhetoric  or  meta- 
physics; but  at  last,  when  Hypocrisy  and  Atheism  "have  made  ■ 
peace,  she  may  come  round  again." 

"  (Lord .) — These  small  folks  are  as  much  alraid  of  the 

press,  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  man  Friday  was  of  the  musquet,  when 
he  *  prayed  massa  gun  don't  go  oflf  and  kill  poor  wild  man.' " 

*^  (Haw  holds  Ireland,) — The  upper  orders  gone  and  the  renuuns 
following.     The  people  agriculturists." 

*'  {Agriculture,) — The  mother  and  nurse  of  a  military  popul*- 
tion.  Ireland  has  been  forced  to  this.  It  was  thought  that  she 
was  sunk  under  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  British  monopoly.  Let 
the  proud  Briton  regale  himself  in  the  wholesome  air  of  mines  and 
workshops,  and  become  ossified  in  the  strengthening  attitudes  of 
monotonous  labour,  while  the  degraded  Irishman  draws  health 
and  number,  and  fierceness,  and  force,  and  becomes  too  nimble  lo 
he  caught  by  his  crippled  owner,  who  hobbles  after  him  and 
threatens  him  with  his  crutch." 

"  (Irish  administration,) — I  should  much  sooner  presume  to 
speak  out  against  the  solid  substance  of  an  English  ministry,  than 
venture  on  a  whisper  against  their  shadows  in  Ireland. 

^^  I  know  the  seeming  moderation  of  these  men,  but  I  fear  it  is 
like  the  moderation  of  the  drunkard  who  glories  in  the  sobriety  of 
the  morning ;  who  mistakes  exhaustion  for  contrition,  and  is  vain 
of  reformation  that  stole  upon  him  while  he  slept 

"  To  inflame  the  public  mind  on  a  point  of  theology,  was  to 
divert  them  from  the  great  point  of  national  oppression  on  which 
the  country  could  not  but  be  unanimous,  and  to  turn  it  to  one  on 
which  England  would  be  against  us. 
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**!  don't  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  good  government  would  in  a 
week  have  Ireland  tranquil. 

**  Putting  out  the  law  will  never  do ;  but  here  the  insurrection 
act  was  clearly  a  topic  in  argument,  not  a  measure  of  necessity. 

"  In  all  countries  revolutions  have  been  produced  by  the 
abuses  of  power.  If  you  would  mark  the  process  of  force  look 
to  '98. 

*^The  tyrant  may  say  to  the  slave,  you  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  submit — the  slave  may  put  the  question  to  his  conscience,  and 
receive  a  very  diflferent  answer. 

"  Obedience  is  founded  on  allegiance  and  protection ;  but  if  an 
idea  is  held  out  that  a  nation,  containing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
military  population  of  the  empire,  is  to  remain  upon  their  knees 
in  hope  of  the  interval  when  cruelty  and  folly  may  work  them- 
selves to  rest,  and  humanity  and  justice  awaken — I  say,  forbid 
it  the  living  God  1  that  victim  man  should  not  make  his  elec- 
tions between  danger  and  degradation,  and  make  a  struggle 
for  that  freedom,  without  which  the  worship  of  his  name  has  no 
value." 


Mr.  Currants  manners  were  remarkably  simple  and  unassuming.  ^ 
In  his  youth,  before  his  value  was  sufficiently  ascertained  to  procure 
him  uniform  respect,  he  occasionally  exhibited  before  his  superiors 
in  rank  some  signs  of  that  pride  with  which  men  of  genius  are  dis- 
posed to  assert  their  dignity;  he  never  indulged  however  in  this  feel- 
ing to  an  offensive  degree.  The  early  and  long  continued  habit  of 
his  mind,  was  to  underrate  his  own  talents  and  importance.  It  was 
only  where  he  imagined  that  some  slight  was  intended,  that  he 
showed  a  consciousness  of  his  claims ;  but  the  occasions  of  excit- 
ing his  vanity  or  indignation  on  this  point  entirely  ceasing  as  his 
character  became  known,  the  feeling  itself  was  soon  extinguished. 

In  his  daily  intercourse,  he  scrupulously  avoided  an  ordinary 
Ming  of  superior  men,  that  of  impressing  upon  less  gifted  persons 

22 
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a  sense  of  their  inferiority.  In  this  department  of  the  business  of 
life,  he  eminently  possessed  (to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  his 
own)  that  nice  tacty  which  taught  him  to  accommodate  his  style 
and  sentiments  to  the  various  characters  and  capacities  of  those 
"with  whom  he  conversed.  However  humble  their  rank  or  pre- 
tensions, he  listened  with  good  humour  to  all  they  had  to  offer, 
and  was  never  betrayed  into  a  ridicule  of  those  little  demonstra- 
tions of  vanity  and  self-love,  which  they  who  mix  in  the  world 
have  to  encounter  every  moment. 

In  his  political  relations,  he  was  not  vindictive.  The  prominent 
and  decided  part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs  necessarily  invol* 
ved  him  in  many  enmities,  which  the  condition  of  the  times,  and 
the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue,  inflamed  into  the  highest  state 
of  exasperation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  fever  of  passion  and  indig- 
nation had  subsided,  he  evinced  a  more  forgiving  disposition  than 
he  found  among  his  opponents.*  In  his  later  years,  he  spoke 
of  the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained  from  Lord  Clare  and  many 
others,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  which  could  scarcely  hare 
been  expected  from  a  person  of  his  quick  and  ardent  tempera- 
mentf 

*  He  waa  In  principle  «  Whig.  His  paasiona,  his  habits,  his  friendships,  and  hia  edvea- 
tion,  made  htm  so.  He  did  not  obsequiously  folloir  any  individual  model ;  nor  did  he 
on  all  occasions  pursue  the  measures  of  his  party.  Ho  Itad  an  abstract  idea  of  vhatlow 
of  country  should  inspire;  to  this  he  sometimes  referred  hia  actions.  If  there  was  any 
one  person  among  those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  whom  he  would  submit  his  judgment  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  of  difficulty,  so  highly  did  he  venerate  Mr.  Fox,  that  his  antbority 
would  alone  be  very  likely  to  have  decided  hIm.>-0'RxoA9. 

t  A  few  years  before  hia  death,  Mr.  Ourran  strolled  one  day  Into  the  Poet's  Comer  In 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  he  contemplated  the  monuments,  he  became  deeply  affected  by 
the  spectacle  of  mortaliiy  on  every  side,  and  for  the  moment  dismissing  every  harsher 
feeling,  gave  up  his  mind  to  the  solemn  reflections  which  the  scene  was  calcnlated  to  In- 
spire. *'  The  holy  influence  of  the  spot  (to  adopt  the  words  of  an  illustrious  countryman 
of  his  in  relating  this  circumstance)  had  so  subdued  him,  that  be  began  to  weep.*'  While 
he  was  in  this  softened  mood,  he  observed  at  a  little  distance  his  <Ad  antagonist.  Doctor 
Dulgenan.  Mr.  Ourran,  considering  that  they  were  both  to  be  soon  beyond  the  possibility 
of  further  contention,  and  that  no  place  could  be  more  suited  for  the  exchange  of  mutual 
forgiveness,  approached,  and  affectionately  offered  him  his  hand.  "  I  shall  nertr  tak« 
iCr.  Oorran't  hand,**  replied  tlie  doetor,  and  etonptij  tnrned  avajr**^ 
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Mr.  Gurran's  person  was  short,  slender,  and  ungraceful,  resem- 
bling rather  the  form  of  a  youth  not  yet  fully  developed,  than  the 
compact  stature  of  a  man.*  His  face  was  as  devoid  of  beauty  as 
his  frame.  His  complexion  was  of  that  deep  muddy  tinge  by 
which  Dean  Swift's  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished.  He  had  a 
dark,  glistening,  intellectual  eye,  high  arched,  and  thickly  covered 
brows,  strong,  uncurled,  jet-black  hair,  which  lay  flat  upon  his 
forehead  and  temples.  When  his  thoughts  were  unoccupied  (which 
was  rare)  his  features  were  not  particularly  expressive ;  but  the 
moment  he  became  animated,  there  was  a  i*ush  of  mind  into  his 
countenance  which  dilated  every  fibre,  and  impressed  upon  it  a 
character  of  peculiar  energy  and  genius. 

[Mr.  Phillips  thus  glances  at  his  appearance  in  1805 ; 

"  Mark  well  that  slight  short  figure  with  restless  gait,  and  swaying 
motion,  and  speaking  gesture — he  with  the  uplifted  face,  protruded 
under  lip,  and  eyes  like  living  diamonds.  See  how  the  young 
men  cluster  round  him.  Observe  the  spell-bound  gaze — hark  to 
the  ringing  laughter.  That  is  Curran — ^the  unique,  the  wondrous, 
the  inimitable  Curran — who  spake  as  poets  in  their  inspiration 
wrote,  and  squandered  wit  with  Rabelais  profusion.  Curran,  whose 
words,  merry  or  mournful  as  his  country's  music,  commanded  tears 
or  laughterf  at  his  bidding.     Curran,  in  evil  days,  erect  amid  the 

*  O'Began  iftys  **  Mr.  Oarnn  was  in  person  rath«r  under  the  middle  stature ;  his  frame 
wiry,  yet  muscular;  and,  though  the  countenance  was  not  prepossessing,  yet  it  waa 
redeemed  by  the  eye,  which  was  full  of  fire  and  energy ;  and  might  be  lilceued  to  that  of 
Corlolanus,  tchich  could  have  pierced  a  cortUL  He  often  said  it  would  cost  him  half  an 
hour  more  to  get  at  the  heart  of  his  hearer,  than  it  would  a  handsome  man.  He  was 
always  pleasant  on  the  sul^ect  of  defect  of  beauty ;  and,  when  in  Parliament,  tamed  It 
Tery  happily  against  another  member.  One  of  the  messengers  brought  In  an  unsealed 
cote  from  the  door  of  the  House,  hastily  written,  and  not  addressed  to  any  person.  Mr, 
Curran  looked  at  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  obserred  that  it  was  not  for  him  and  asked 
why  he  had  handed  it  to  him  ?  The  messenger  answered,  by  saying,  the  gentleman  who 
had  given  it  to  him  was  at  the  door ;  tl)at  he  poitrted  at  Mr.  Curran,  and  desired  him  to 
give  it  to  the  ugliest  gentleman  in  the  House :  he  directly  pointed  to  the  other  side,  and 
desired  him  to  give  it  Mr. ,  for  it  was  for  hira  it  was  Intended." 

1 1  never  met  a  person  who  poesesied  this  wonderftil  faculty  before.  Lord  Brongfaam 
me  dajr,  la  my  preaeoM,  Mk«d  the  late  Dr.  BIrkbeck,  wbo  knew  Oorraa,  whether  tof 
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groveling,  pure  amid  the  tainted;  in  public  life,  the  most  conns- 
tent  of  patriots ;  in  private,  the  most  social,  exquisite,  enchanting 
of  companions."] 

,'  His  voice  was  not  naturally  powerful  or  musical ;  but  he  mana- 
ged it  so  skilfully,  that  he  gave  full  expression  to  every  feeling 
and  passion  which  it  had  to  convey.  Its  unrivalled  excellency  lay 
in  communicating  solemn  and  pathetic  sentiments.  In  private  and 
serious  conversation,  it  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  plaintive  sin- 
cerity of  tone,  which  incessantly  reminded  those  who  knew  him 
of  the  melancholy  that  predominated  in  his  constitution.  His  de- 
livery, both  in  public  and  private,  was  slow,  and  his  articulation 
uncommonly  distinct.  He  was  scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  words, 
and  often  paused  to  search  for  the  most  expressive.  His  powers 
of  language  and  delivery  were  the  result  of  assiduous  industry  and 
observation.  There  was  nothing,  however  minute,  connected  with 
the  subject,  which  he  deemed  beneath  his  attention.*  ^ 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  close  this  account ;  yet  as  many  might 
feel  disappointed  at  the  omission  of  those  minuter  traits  which 
render  the  individual  still  more  peculiar  and  distinct,  and  bring 
him  into  a  kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  never 
saw  him,  some  passing  notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  more  striking 

esUmate  of  him  was  not  exaggerated.  "  All  I  can  say,"  was  the  aniirer, "  is,  that  for  th« 
fire  weeka  he  and  I  lodged  together  in  Parii  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  vera  not 
fire  consecutive  minutes  within  which  he  could  not  make  me  bcih  iau^A  and  cry  I"  Ten 
years  later.  Lord  Byron  sajs  of  him,  **I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland  Ilouse.  He  beata 
OTery  body.  His  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his  humor  (it  is  difficult  to  define 
what  is  wit)  perfect.  He  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  roices,  when  he  mimics.  / 
fu:9&r  met  his  egttaL*^  Again :  **  Curran  1  Currants  the  man  who  struck  me  moat.  Such 
imagination !  There  never  was  any  thing  like  it.  He  was  wonderful  even  to  me  who  had 
aeen  many  remarkable  men  of  the  Ume.  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination  vera 
ezhaustiess.  /have  heard  that  man  epeak  morepoetry  than  J  hate  ever  eeen  wrtUeit^ 
though  1  «at0  him  eeldam^  and  bvi  occaHonaUy.^^ 

*  He  sometimes  mispronounced  the  word  "  tribunal,"  throwing  the  accent  upon  the  first 
syllable.  When  reminded  of  the  error,  he  alleged  In  his  exouse,  that,  having  once  heard 
the  word  so  pronounced  by  Lord  Moira,  whom  he  considered  a  model  of  classical  pro- 
nnndation,  he  adopted  his  method ;  and,  thongb  aubsequently  aware  of  Uie  iaoornet- 
naas,  onconacioittly  repeatod  it— O. 
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featares  of  this  subordinate  class,  which  separated  Mr.  Curran  from 
other  men. 

One  of  his  great  peculiarities  was,  that^  in  the  most  trivial  things, 
he  was  peculiar.  He  did  not  sit  in  his  chair  like  other  persons :  he 
was  perpetually  changing  his  position,  throwing  himself  into  atti- 
tudes of  thinking,  and  betraying,  by  the  most  incessant  play  of  shiftr 
ing  expressions  on  his  countenance,  that  there  was  something  with- 
in which  was  impatient  of  repose.  It  was  the  same  when  he 
walked  or  rode.  Long  before  his  features  could  be  discerned,  his 
friends  recognized  him  from  afar  by  the  back  of  his  hand  firmly 
compressed  upon  the  hip,  his  head  raised  towards  the  sky,  and 
momentarily  turning  round,  as  if  searching  for  objects  of  obser- 
vation ;  or,  if  he  was  in  conversation,  by  the  earnest  waving  of  his 
body,  and  the  fervour  of  his  gesticulation.  These  were  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  that  latent  impulse  which  was  the  source  of  his  genius. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  his  constitution 
was  the  length  of  time  to  which  this  impulse  could  continue  to 
act  with  undiminished  force.  He  used  to  assure  his  intimates,  that, 
long  after  the  body^s  exhaustion  had  incapacitated  him  for  farther 
exertion,  ho  felt  a  consciousness  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was 
unimpaired/  Even  his  capacity  of  dispensing  with  bodily  rest,  con- 
sidering the  apparent  delicacy  of  his  frame,  was  surprising.  Dur- 
ing the  more  active  period  of  his  life,  he  frequently  sacrificed  a 
night's  rest  w^ith  impunity.  After  passing  the  day  in  his  pro- 
fessional occupations,  and  one  half  of  the  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  other  in  the  convivial  meetings  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  he  re-appeared  on  the  succeeding  morning  in  the 
courts,  as  fresh  for  the  ensuing;  labours  of  the  day  as  if  he  had 
spent  the  interval  in  renovating  sleep.  There  were,  in  his  more 
ordinary  habits,  many  similar  indications  that  his  frame  was,  as  it 
were,  overcharged  with  life.  In  his  conversation  his  fancy  gene- 
rally became  more  brilliant  as  the  night  advanced.  He  retired  to 
bed  with  reluctance ;  and  his  friends  often  remarked,  that  he  was 
seldom  so  eloquent  and  fascinating  as  after  he  had  risen  from  his 
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chair,  momentarily  about  to  depart,  but  still  lingering  and  delight- 
ing them — "  indulgens  animo,  pes  tardus  eratJ'  In  his  own  house, 
after  his  guests  had  retired  to  their  chambers,  he  seized  any  excuse 
for  following  one  of  them,  and  renewing  the  conversation  for 
another  hour;  and  the  person  thus  intruded  upon  seldom  con- 
sidered himself  the  least  fortunate  of  the  party.  It  appears  from 
all  this,  that  Mr.  Ourran  was  not  much  addicted  to  sleep.  One 
reason  why  his  frame  required  so  little  may  have  been  that  his  sleep 
was  generally  most  profound,  and  uninterrupted  by  dreams.  The 
latter  circumstance  he  often  regretted,  for  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  throng  of  fantastic  ideas  which  present  themselves  in 
dreams  might,  if  carefully  attended  to,  have  supplied  him  with 
new  sources  of  poetic  imagery. 

In  his  diet  he  was  constitutionally  temperate:  he  ate  little, 
and  was  extremely  indifferent  regarding  the  quality  of  his  fare. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  a  debility  of  the 
stomach,  which,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  disease,  was 
yet  so  permanent  as  to  be  the  source  of  the  utmost  inconvenience. 
Whenever  dinner  was  delayed  beyond  the  expected  time,*  the 
irritation  of  his  stomach  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  retire  altogether  from  the  company.  From 
his  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  convivial  society,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  addicted  to  wine ;  but  the  fact  was  that  a  very 
small  quantity  excited  him;  and,  whenever  he  drank  to  any 
excess  (as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  large  companies)  it  was 
rather  mechanically  and  from  inattention  than  from  choice. 
When  left  to  his  natural  propensities,  he  was  almost  as  temperate 
in  this  respect  as  in  his  food.  At  his  own  table  he  was  hospitable 
and  unceremonious.     In  every  transaction  of  common  life,  he  dis- 


*  He  insisted,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  dining  at  fire  o'clock.  On  the  contrarj,  TiAtr 
(Lcrd  Norbury)  liked  to  dine  late.  One  day,  Mr.  Toier  was  going  to  take  hif  ride,  and 
meeting  Mr.  Curron  walking  towards  his  house  to  dine,  paasingij  said,  "  Do  not  forget, 
Curran,  70a  dine  with  me  to-day ;"  *'  I  rather  fear,  my  friend,'*  replied  Mr.  Cozran,  **  tt 
ia  yoa  who  may  forget  it."— M. 
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liked  and  despised  the  affectation  of  state.  His  maxim  was,  that 
the  festive  board  should  be  a  little  republic,  where  the  host,  hav- 
ing previously  provided  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  general 
interest,  should  appear  with  no  greater  privileges  or  responsibili- 
ties than  a  guest. 

From  the  same  distaste  to  show,  he  was  always  remarkable  for 
the  plainness,  and  even  negligence,  of  his  external  dress ;  but  he 
paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  His 
regular  custom  was  to  plunge  every  morning  when  he  rose  into 
cold  water.  It  may  be  generally  added,  that  in  all  his  ordinary 
habits,  in  his  house,  his  equipage,  his  style  of  living,  of  travelling, 
<fec. — the  same  republican  simplicity  prevailed.  During  the  two 
or  three  last  years  of  his  life,  he  might  often  be  seen,  on  the  road 
between  London  and  Cheltenham,  seated  outside  one  of  the  public 
coaches,  and  engaged  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  other 
passengers. 

His  constitutional  tendency  to  melancholy  has  been  already 
noticed ;  yet,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  daily  life,  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  his  mind  was  its  incessant  playfulness — a 
quality  which  rendered  his  society  peculiarly  acceptable  among 
females  and  young  persons.  He  took  great  delight  in  conversing 
with  little  children,  whom  he  generally  contrived  to  lead  into  the 
most  exquisitely  comical  dialogues.  He  was  fond  of  giving 
ludicrous  appellations  to  the  places  and  persons  around  him.  His 
friend  Mr.  Hudson  the  dentist's  house  was  built  in  "the  Tus- 
can order" — a  celebrated  snuff-manufacturer's  country-seat  was 
"  Sneeze-town  " — the  libraries  at  watering-places  were  "  slopshopg 
of  literature."  He  called  a  commander  of  yeomanry  (who  dealt 
largely  in  flour)  "  Marshal  Sacks  " — a  lawyer,  of  a  corpulent  frame, 
"  Grotius  " — another,  who  had  a  habit  of  swelling  out  his  cheeks, 
"  Puffendorf."  He  often  humorously  remonstrated  with  a  friend, 
who  was  of  a  very  tall  stature,  and  with  whom,  as  one  of  his 
"  very  longest  acquaintances,"  he  used  that  freedom,  "  upon  his 
want  of  decorum  in  going  about  and  peeping  down  the  chimniea. 
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to  see  what  his  neiglibours  were  to  hare  for  dinner.''  This  list 
might  be  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  would  be  necessarj 
or  suitable. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Currants  literary  habits,  it  should  haFO 
been  mentioned  that  he  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  an 
aixient  reader  of  norels.*  In  his  earUer  years,  it  was  his  regular 
custom  to  have  one  under  his  pillow,  with  which  he  commenced 
and  closed  the  reading  of  the  day.  His  sensibility  to  the  interest 
of  such  works  was  so  excessive,  as  to  be  scarcely  credible  by  those 
who  never  saw  him  sobbing,  almost  to  suffocation,  over  the 
pathetic  details  of  Richardson,f  or  in  more  extravagant  parox- 
ysms of  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  descriptions  of  Cervantes.  There 
was  a  kind  of  infantile  earnestness  in  his  preference  of  anything  ot 
this  sort  which  struck  his  £%ncy;  for  days  it  would  usurp  his 
tlioughts  and  conversation.  When  the  translation  of  the  Sorrows 
of  Werter  first  appeared,  he  was  for  ever  repeating  and  praising 
some  favourite  passages,^  and  calling  upon  every  friend  that 
chanced  to  visit  him  to  join  in  the  eulogy,  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  child  to  display  a  new  toy  to  his  companions. 

Such  were  his  excellencies,  or  his  harmless  peculiarities,  and  the 
office  of  enumerating  them  has  been  easy  and  attractive.  But 
biography,  if  the  fidelity  to  truth  which  it  demands  be  too  rigidly 
exacted,  may  become  a  harsh  task,  converting  a  friend,  or  one 
nearer  than  a  friend,  unto  the  ungracious  character  of  an  accuser. 
Every  lover  of  genius  would  wish  that  this  account  of  Mr.  Curran's 
life  might  here  have  closed  without  rendering  it  liable  to  the  chai^ 
of  having  suppressed  any  circumstance  which  it  would  not  have 


•  So  VM  O'Connell,  aU  his  life.— U. 

t  Particularly  the  wUl  of  Cladisa  Harlowe,  which  he  conaldered  a  maaterpleoe  of 
pathos — C. 

t  Among  them  was  the  following,  from  one  of  Werier*s  letters— "When  In  the  line 
evenings  of  the  summer  70a  walk  towards  the  monntalns,  think  of  me ;  recollect  the  time 
you  hare  so  often  seen  me  come  up  from  the  valley ;  raise  your  eyes  to  the  churchyard 
that  contains  my  grave,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  departing  sun,  see  how  the  eTening 
breeie  waves  the  high  grass  which  grows  over  mc.'*— 0. 
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been  to  the  interest  of  his  name  to  have  disclosed.  But  the  ques- 
tion vdll  be  asked,  has  this  been  a  faithful  picture? — Have  no  shades 
been  designedly  omitted? — Has  delicacy  or  flattery  concealed  no 
defects,  without  which  the  resemblance  cannot  be  true  ?  To  such 
inquiries  it  is  answered,  that  the  estimable  qualities,  which  have 
formed  the  preceding  description,  have  not  been  invented  or  exag- 
gerated ;  and  if  the  person,  who  has  assumed  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing them,  has  abstained  from  a  rigorous  detail  of  any  infirmities 
of  temper  or  conduct,  it  is  because  a  feeling  more  sacred  and 
more  justifiable  tlian  delicacy  or  flattery  has  taught  him,  and 
should  teach  others,  to  regard  them  with  tenderness  and  regret 
In  thus  abstaining  from  a  cruel  and  unprofitable  analysis  of  fail- 
ings, to  which  the  most  gifted  are  often  the  most  prone,  no 
deception  is  intended.  It  is  due  to  that  public  to  whom  Mr. 
Curran's  merits  have  been  here  submitted  as  desernng  their 
approbation,  to  admit  with  candour  that  some  particulars  have 
been  withheld  which  they  would  not  have  approved ;  but  it  is  also 
due  to  his  memory  to  declare,  that  in  balancing  the  conflicting 
elements  of  his  character,  what  was  virtuous  and  cmiiable  will  be 
found  to  have  largely  preponderated.  He  was  not  perfect;  but 
bis  imperfections  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  our  forbearance,  when 
we  reflect  that  they  sprung  from  the  same  source  as  his  genius,  and 
may  be  considered  as  almost  the  inevitable  condition  upon  which 
that  order  of  genius  can  be  held.  Their  source  was  in  his  imagi- 
nation. The  same  ardour  and  sensibility  which  rendered  him  so 
eloquent  an  advocate  of  others,  impelled  him  to  take  too  impas- 
sioned and  imtating  views  of  questions  that  personally  related  to 
himself.  The  mistakes  of  conduct  into  which  this  impetuosity  of 
temperament  betrayed  him  cannot  be  defended  by  this  or  by  any 
other  explanation  of  their  origin,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  single  relation,  and 
that  those  who  in  consequence  suffered  most,  but  who,  from  their 
intimate  conno^poi^  wit)i  him,  knew  him  best,  saw  so  many  redeeqi* 

22* 
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ing  qualities  in  his  nature,  that  thej  unifonnly  considered  any 
exclusion,  from  his  regard  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  injustice, 
as  of  a  personal  misfortune. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  considerations  would  have  fisdled  to 
appease  his  numerous  accusers,  who,  under  the  vulgar  pretext  of 
moral  indignation,  were  relentlessly  taking  vengeance  on  his  public 
virtues  by  assiduous  and  exaggerated  statements  of  private  errors, 
which,  bad  he  been  one  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  screen  or  justify.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  he 
was  not  deceiving  himself  when  he  anticipated  that  the  term  of 
their  hostility  would  expire  as  soon  as  he  should  be  removed  be- 
yond its  reach.  "  The  charity  of  the  survivors  (to  use  his  own 
expressions)  looks  at  the  failings  of  the  dead  through  an  inverted 
glass ;  and  slander  calls  off  the  pack  from  a  chase  in  which,  when 
there  can  be  no  pain,  there  can  be  no  sport ;  nor  will  memory  weigh 
their  merits  with  a  niggard  steadiness  of  hand."  But  even  should 
this  have  been  a  delusive  expectation — should  the  grave  which  now 
covers  him  prove  an  unrespected  barrier  against  the  assaults  of 
political  hatred,  there  will  not  be  wanting  many  of  more  generous 
minds,  who  loved  and  admired  him,  to  rally  round  his  memory  from 
the  grateful  conviction  that  his  titles  to  his  country's  esteem  stand 
in  defiance  of  every  imperfection,  of  which  his  most  implacable 
revilers  can  accuse  him.  As  long  as  Ireland  retains  any  sensibility 
to  public  worth,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  (whatever  wayward- 
ness he  may  have  shown  towards  some,  and  those  a  very  few)  she 
had,  in  every  vicissitude,  the  unpurchased  and  most  unmeasured 
benefit  of  his  affections  and  his  virtues.  This  is  his  claim  and  hia 
protection ;  that  having  by  his  talents  raised  himself  from  an  hum- 
ble condition  to  a  station  of  high  trust  and  innumerable  temptations, 
he  held  himself  erect  in  servile  times,  and  has  left  an  example  of 
political  honour,  upon  which  the  most  scrutinizing  malice  cannot 
detect  a  stain.  Nor  will  it  be  deemed  an  inconsiderable  merit  to 
have  thus,  without  fortune  or  connexions,  forced  his  way  into  a 
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situation  of  such  responsibility.  '^  He  that  seeketh  to  bo  eminent 
amongst  able  men  (said  the  ablest  of  men)  hath  a  great  task."  * 
This  task  Mr.  Curran  fulfilled.  In  the  generous  struggle  for 
distinction,  he  was  surrounded,  not  by  a  race  of  puny  compe- 
titors, whom  accident  or  wealth  had  lifted  above  their  sphere,  but 
by  men  of  surpassing  vigour,  in  whose  ranks  none  but  athletic 
minds  could  be  enrolled.  Flood,  Yelverton,  Daly,  Burgh,  Perry, 
Forbes,  Ponsonby,  and,  to  crown  the  list,  their  leader  and  solitary 
survivor,  Henry  Grattan,f — these,  all  of  them  great  names,  and 
worthy  of  their  country's  lasting  pride,  were  the  objects  of  his 
honourable  emulation,  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  their  appro- 
bation, and  admitted  an  associate  of  their  labours,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  his  value,  which  neither  praises  can  increase,  nor 
envy  take  away. 


*  Bacon*!  Essays. 

t  Henry  Grattan  died  (soon  after  the  abore  was  written)  on  Jane  4, 1820.    He  WM      / 
interred  In  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  Foz.— M. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  CURRAN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

When  Mr.  Curran  was  ia  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lie  was  sammoned  by 
Ibo  Board  of  Senior  Fellows  (the  moral  and  literary  censors  of  the 
University)  and  stood  before  them  in  all  that  may  be  conceived  lachrymose 
in  feature,  penitent  in  exterior,  yet  internally  unmoved.  After  a  long 
lecture,  delivered  in  Hebrew,  and  explained  into  Greek,  the  accusation 
amounted  in  plain  English  to  this,  that  he  ''kept  idle  women  in  his 
chambers,''  and  concluded  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  and  good 
morals. .  He  saw  he  had  no  way  to  escape  but  by  the  exercise  of  his  wit, 
and  solemnly  assured  them  that  the  accusation  was  utterly  unfounded,  as 
he  never  in  his  life  kept  any  woman  idle  in  his  rooms. 

Bills  of  Indictment  had  been  sent  up  to  a  Grand  Jury,  in  the  finding  of 
which  Mr.  Curran  was  interested.  After  delay  and  much  hesitation,  one 
of  the  Grand  Jurors  came  into  court  to  explain  to  the  Judge  the  grounds 
and  reasons  why  it  was  ignored.  Mr.  Curran,  very  much  vexed  by  the 
stupidity  of  this  person,  said,  '*  You,  Sir,  can  have  no  objection  to  write 
upon  the  back  of  the  bill,  ignoramusj  for  self  and  fellow  jurors  ;  it  will 
then  be  a  true  bill." 

When  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act  passed,  some  time  before  the 
year  1798,  some  person  arguing  for  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  that 
law,  had  thrown  out  doctrines  and  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  freedom 
of  the  constitution ;  he,  whose  countenance  and  doctrines  were  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  his  hearers,  was  opposed  by  one  of  them,  who  said, 
<<  Were  yon  incarcerated  for  six  months  under  this  law  you  so  much  extol, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  how  yon  would  look.'^  On  which  B(r.  Curroii 
observed,  "  Perhaps  he  would  not  look  a  bit  Me  wor§e.^' 
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A  member  of  the  last  IrUh  parliament,  who  had  held  one  of  the  highest 
law  offices  under  the  crown,  all  on  a  sudden  came  over  to  that  partj  who 
opposed  the  Union,  voted  against  that  measure,  and  lost  his  office,  not 
without  much  regret.  Some  person  speaking  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  extolled  it  highly,  and  observed,  that  he  had  made  great  sacri- 
fices for  his  country's  good,  and  had  proved  himself  a  sincere  patriot. 
"Sincere!  no,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "he  is  a  sorry  patriot.'* 

A  learned  serjeant,  whose  promotion  to  the  bench  was  daily  expected, 
happened  to  be  rather  tedious  in  the  statement  of  a  case  on  trial  before 
one  of  the  chief  judges,  who,  anxious  for  compression,  observed  to  the 
seijcant,  that  when  he  came  to  administer  justice,  he  would  then  know  the 
value  of  time.  A  gentleman  well  known  for  his  humour,  and  not  having 
much  esteem  for  the  judge,  in  relating  the  matter,  gave  quite  another 
turn  to  it  by  omitting  the  word  administer  ;  "  When  you  come  to  justice 
you  will  then  know  the  value  of  time." 

Whenever  any  barrister  is  promoted,  it  is  a  rule  on  circuit  thai  he  shall 
send  to  the  bar  mess,  at  least  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  drink  his  health.  A 
gentleman,  not  very  much  distinguished  for  ability,  was  recently  appointed 
to  one  of  the  county  chairs,  and  his  claret  was  annonnced  in  these  worda : 

"  This  is  Mr. 's  health,  and  may  he  live  long  to  administer  jostice, 

as  I  am  sure  he  will,  indifferently/-^ 

A  barrister  whom  Mr.  Curran  very  mnoh  esteemed  for  many  amiable 
qualities,  among  others,  for  a  fine  temper  and  good  nature,  dining  with 
him,  was  asked  to  be  helped  to  green  gooseberries  and  cream ;  he  said  he 
liked  them  very  much,  but  feared,  if  he  ate  of  them,  he  might  be  called, 
as  Dr.  Goldsmith  was,  a  gooseberry  fool,  Mr.  Curran  said,  "Take  the 
gooseberries,  my  friend,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  which  so  abon* 
dantly  flows  round  your  heart,  will  soon  make  a  fool  of  them." 

During  Lord  Westmoreland^s  administration,  when  a  number  of  new 
corps  were  raised  in  Ireland  (and  given  as  jobs  and  political  favonis,)  it 
was  observed  that  when  inspected  there,  the  establishment  of  each  regi- 
ment was  nominally  reported  to  be  complete  at  embarkation  for  Eoglandt 
but  when  landed  at  the  other  side,  many  of  them  had  not  a  qaarter  of 
their  numbers.  "  No  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  for  after  being  mu»- 
teredy  they  are  afraid  of  being  peppered^  and  off  they  fly,  not  wiahing  to 
pay  for  the  rotut ." 
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Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Carran  went  on  a  Tint  to  Scotland,  where 
they  passed  a  day  with  the  family  of  Lord  Boyle  :  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle, 
the  sister  of  Lord  Hopetown,  asked  Mr.  Curran  what  he  tlioaght  of  Edin- 
burgh ?  **1  think,  Madam,^'  said  he,  "  speaking  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Town,  it  is  like  an  old  gentleman  married  to  a  blooming  young  bride ;  he 
venerably  loves  and  protects  her,  whilst  she  graces  his  side  by  her  beauty 
and  elegant  attractions." 

A  person  observing  how  many  new  hooses  were  erecting  in  Dublin,  said, 
"*  What  will  they  all  end  in  ?''  Mr.  Carran  replied,  ''  they  must  end  in 
mnoke:' 

On  Mr.  Curran's  visit  Into  Scotland,  he  heard  that  the  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Hymen  at  Gretna  Green  no  longer  forged  the  chains  of  wed- 
lock ;  that  he  was  not  now  a  hlaeksmith,  but  a  tobacconist  Mr.  Curran 
said,  ''So  muck  the  better,  for  he  Ufill  make  the  happy  couple  give  quid /or 


Mr.  Egan  the  lawyer,  when  chairman  of  Kilmainham,  had  entertained 
expectations  that  he  would  be  thence  promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  bench ;  he 
was  perceived  by  Mr.  Curran  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  some  beauti- 
ful woman ;  and  his  principles  not  being  exactly  of  the  Joseph  character, 
he  was  jocosely  charged  by  Mr.  Curran  as  to  the  motives.  Egan,  fearing 
that  his  immorality  might  become  an  impediment  to  his  advancement, 
Lord  Manners  being  at  the  head  of  the  law  department,  said,  *'I  am 
firee  to  confess  I  am  not  restrained  by  moral*,  but  by  Manners."  "  You 
should  rather  have  said,'*  observed  Mr.  Carran,  "  that  your  b<id  manners 
are  restrained  by  his  good  morals." 

Of  some  attorney,  whose  character  for  litigation  fame  dealt  severely 
with,  Mr.  Curran  observed,  that  every  one's  hand  was  raised  against  him, 
and  his  against  every  one.  And  he  thought  him  like  a  rat  which  had 
got  under  the  chairs,  where  every  one  made  a  blow  at  him,  but  no  one 
could  hit  him. 

Some  time  after  the  Union,  Mr.  Curran  was  walking  by  the  Parliament 
House  with  a  oertain  member,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  supported  that 
measure  ;  this  gentleman  observed  that  he  never  passed  that  house 
without  the  deepest  melancholy  and  regret  *'  I  do  not  wonder  at  it," 
finid  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  conmiitted  murder,  who 
was  not  hannted  by  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  whenever  he  came  to 
the  spot  at  which  the  foal  deed  waa  done." 
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In  Ireland  they  have  a  good-natored,  familiar,  open  manner  of  firiendly 
intercoarse,  which  eotera  frequently  into  the  most  Berious  and  aolemn 
affairs.  A  gentleman  of  the  age  of  thirty,  about  four  feet  high,  and  quite 
a  boy  in  appearance,  foi^want  of  accommodation  in  a  very  crowded  court, 
in  the  couoty  of  Kerry,  got  into  the  jury-box.  He  was  very  much  beloved, 
and  being  too  low  to  peep  over  the  box,  perched  himself  on  the  brawny 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  jurors.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial  it  was  observed, 
that  there  were  thirteen  persons  in  the  box.  This  created  some  confusion, 
and  it  was  objected,  that  it  would  be  a  ground  to  set  aside  the  verdict 
Mr.  Gurran  said  that,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  the  jurors 
were  right  in  putting  as  many  heads  together  as  they  could  ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  verdict  would  not  be  endangered,  for  it  would  be  secured 
by  the  maxim  of  the  law,  which  says,  "  de  minunis  nan  curat  lex," 

Of  some  learned  seijeant,  who  had  given  a  confused,  elaborate,  and 
tedious  explanation  of  some  point  of  law,  he  observed,  that  whenever  that 
grave  counsellor  endeavoured  to  unfold  a  principle  of  law  he  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  fool  whom  he  once  saw  struggling  for  a  whole  day  to  open  an 
oyster  with  a  rolliDg  pin. 

He  said  of  a  busy,  bustling,  garrulous  lawyer,  that  he  always  thought 
him  like  a  counsellor  in  a  play,  where  all  was  stage-trick,  bustle,  or  scene- 
shifting. 

In  cross-examining  an  old  clergyman  whose  evasions  of  truth  were  dis- 
graceful to  him,  Mr.  Curran  closed  with  this  question,  "  Doctor,  when  yon 
last  put  your  spectacles  in  the  Bible,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  did  yoa 
close  it  on  that  passage  which  says  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  faUt  witnem 
against  thy  neighbour  ?'  " 

He  told  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  tenant  in  Kerry,  who  came  to  pay  his 
rent  of  £500,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  perceiving  he  had  a  propensity  to 
play,  she  being  very  ugly,  of  a  musty,  dingy  countenance,  with  a  bad 
squint,  and  who  never  looked  straightly  at  any  object  but  a  pack  of  cards, 
or  the  money  set  on  the  game,  she  prevailed  on  him,  however,  to  play, 
till  lie  had  lost  all  his  money,  and  she  still  continued  to  encourage  him, 
relying  on  his  honour  now  that  his  money  was  lost  At  length,  fixing  his 
eyes  fiercely  on  her,  he  excused  himself,  declaring  in  a  decided  tone,  that 
he  would  play  no  more  with  her  ladyship,  for  that  she  had  the  derila' 
took  [luck]  and  her  oum. 
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Such  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Carraa's  pleasaatrj,  that  even  on  ordinary 
oceaaions,  servants  in  attending  on  the  table  often  became  suspended,  like 
the  backet  in  the  well,  and  frequently  started  as  if  from  a  reverie,  when 
called  upon  for  the  ordinary  attendance.  Sometimes  a  wine  glass  could  not 
be  had,  or  if  asked  for,  a  knife  or  fork  was  presented  in  its  place ;  their  faces 
turned  away,  you  heard  nothing  but  the  breaks  of  a  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. He  had  a  favourite  black  servant  who  lived  with  him  for  many  years, 
and  to  whom,  for  hU  great  fidelity,  Mr.  Curran  was  very  much  attached. 
This  poor  fellow  was  observed  for  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  to  have 
been  oppressed  with  gloom  and  sadness,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  directly 
enquired  into.  One  morning,  whilst  in  this  state,  he  came  up  anxiously  to 
his  master,  and  with  apparent  regret  and  an  air  of  much  dejection  requested 
to  be  discharged.  Mr.  Curran  told  him  he  was  very  much  concerned  to 
lose  the  services  of  so  faithful  a  person,  that  he  had  a  strong  regard  for 
him ;  and  on  enquiring  into  the  reason  of  his  desire  to  leave  him,  the  black 
replied,  "it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  longer  with  you,  massa." 
**  Why,  my  good  fellow,  we  will  see  all  care  taken  of  you.''  "  No  massa, 
I  cannot  live  longer  with  you,  I  am  losing  my  health  with  yon,  you  make 
me  laugh  too  much.'' 

A  brother  barrister  of  his,  remarkable  for  having  a  perpetuity  in  dirty 
shirts,  was  drily  asked  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran,  "  Pray,  my  dear  Bob, 
how  do  you  get  so  many  dirty  shirts  ?"  Mr.  Curran  replied  for  him,  "  I 
can  easily  account  for  it ;  his  laundress  lives  at  Holyhead,  and  there  are 
nine  packets  always  due."  This  gentleman  wishing  to  travel  to  Cork 
daring  the  rebellion,  but  apprehensive  he  should  be  known  by  the  rebels, 
was  advised  to  proceed  incog,^  which  he  said  was  easily  effected,  for  by  dis- 
guising himself  in  a  clean  shirt,  no  one  would  know  him. 

Of  thd  same  gentleman,  who  was  a  sordid  miser,  it  was  told  Mr.  Curran 
that  he  had  set  out  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  with  one  shirt,  and  one  guinea. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  '<  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  will  change  neither 
of  them  till  he  returns." 

Going  to  dine  in  the  country  with  the  late  Judge  Fletcher,  he  had  arriv- 
ed early  enough  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden ;  Mr.  Fletcher*s  country 
scat  is  separated  from  a  public  road  by  a  stone  wall,  which  having  fallen 
in  during  a  severe  winter,  the  gardens  were  thereby  left  open  to  the  dust 
of  the  road  :  it  was  now  the  month  of  April,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  observ- 
ing on  the  rows  of  brocoli,  which  he  said  were  very  backward,  and 
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ecarcelj  to  be  seen,  thongh  they  had  been  carefully  drilled.  Oa  which 
Mr.  Corran  observed,  *'  It  is  very  true,  but  consider,  they  have  been  raach 
exposed  to  the  dast,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  after  a  long  march," 
This  sally  it  is  said  to  have  cost  the  judge  more  than  he  calcolated  Qpon, 
as  he  immediately  raised  the  wall  six  feet  higher. 

Lord  Avonmore  supported  the  measure  of  the  Union,  it  \a  supposed,  as 
the  result  of  his  judgement ;  Mr.  Curran  opposed  it.  It  was  said,  ia  gra- 
titude for  this,  the  lord  obtained  from  the  crown  an  office  of  considerable 
emolument.*  When  the  draught  of  the  patent  was  sent  to  him  for  his 
approbation,  he  called  into  his  study  a  few  of  his  frieuds,  among  the  rest, 
Mr.  Curran,  to  see  if  all  was  right.  The  wording  ran  in  the  usual  form  ; 
**  To  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent  shall  come,  greetiug.  Jtc  Ac.  we  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^  king,  &c  &c. ;"  Mr. 
Curran,  when  the  reader  came  to  this  part,  exclaimed,  "Stop  StopT' 
**  My  God !"  said  Lord  Avonmore  impatiently,  **  why  stop  ?"  "  Why  ?  be- 
cause,^' said  Mr.  Curran,  "  it  sets  out  the  eonsideroHan  too  early  in  the 
deed." 

Mr.  Curran  made  occasional  visits  into  France,  where  he  met  with  many 
of  those  most  celebrated  for  genius  and  letters ;  among  others  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Abb^  Sicard,  and  returned  him  thanks  in  the  name 
of  human  nature  for  the  good  he  had  done  to  mankind.  He  was  also 
well  known  to  Madame  Dc  Stael,  and  his  account  of  her  accords  with 
what  has  long  before  been  known  to  the  public.  He  conversed  with  her, 
and  though  her  face  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  he  describes  her  aa 
having  the  power  of  talking  herself  into  a  beattly, 

A  barrister  entered  one  of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  with  bis  wig  so 
much  awry  as  to  cause  a  general  titter.  Seeing  Curran  smile,  he  said, ''  Do 
you  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  my  wig!"  "No,"  replied  Cuiran, 
'*  nothing  but  the  head." 


*  At  the  Union,  Lord  Avonmore  (who  voted  for  it),  was  elevated  in  the  peerage  frooa  tn« 
rank  of  Baron  to  that  of  Viscount,  and  received  a  patent  (probablj  tlie  document  abov« 
named)  appointing  him  Principal  Begistrar  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chanccir,  with  a  salary 
of  4199A  and  succession  to  his  son,  by  whom  It  is  received  to  this  hour.  Bjr  this  Lord 
Avonmore  was  Chief  Baron  of  tlie  Exchequer  and  a  clerk  in  the  Chancellor's  Court.  It 
is  curious  to  find  his  lordship  so  invariably  praised,  by  Irish  writers,  for  his  patru4i»m, 
As'plain  Barry  Telverton,  briefless  (and  nearly  shirtless)  he  was  a  "  patriot,*'  for  maay 
yearsj—ai  a  Judge,  peer,  and  unionist  what  was  he  T— H. 
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A  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Mr.  CuiTan,  who  had  devoted  much  more  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  Hoyle  than  of  Hale,  a  notable  gambler,  but  a 
pcrsoQ  of  eccentric  and  lively  turn  of  mind,  got  entangled  with  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  one  day  after  dinner,  and  losing  a  little  ground  on  the  score  of  temper, 
sharply  observed,  that  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  allow  any  person  to  go 
too  far  with  him,  and,  passionately  added,  *'  No  man  shall  trifle  with  me 
with  impunity ;"  to  which  Mr.  Curran  replied,  "  Play  with  you,  Roderick, 
you  mean." 

Mr.  Curran  one  day  riding  by  the  country  scat  of  one  of  the  judges, 
was  struck  by  a  gi-oup  of  lovely  children  whom  he  perceived  playing  in 
the  avenue  ;  he  stopped  to  inquire  to  whom  all  these  fine  children  belonged  ; 
he  was  answered  by  the  nurse,  who  had  a  beautiful  infant  in  her  arms, 

that  they  were  the  children  of  Judge .    "  Pray,  my  good  woman, 

how  many  of  them  has  he  ?"  "  There  are  twelve  playing  about  Inside, 
and  this  in  my  arms  is  the  thirteenth."  "  Then."  said  Mr.  Curran,  "the 
judge  has  a  full  jury,  and  may  proceed  to  trial  whenever  he  chooses,  and 
the  young  one  will  make  an  excellent  crier.^^ 

Mr.  Egan,  the  lawyer,  was  a  person  of  very  large  stature  and  of  great  . 
thews  and  sinews :  on  going  into  a  bath,  he  esultingly  struck  his  breast, 
all  over  matted  with  hair,  and  exclaimed,  "  Curran,  did  you  ever  see  so 
fine  a  cheat  V^    "  Trunk,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Curran. 

Egan,  in  addressing  a  jury,  having  exhausted  every  ordinary  epithet 
of  abuse,  he  stopped  for  a  word,  and  then  added,  *'  this  nau/rageoua 
rnffian."  When  afterwards  asked  by  his  friends  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
he  confessed  he  did  not  know,  but  said  "  he  thought  it  sounded  well.' 

Mr.  Curran  happening  to  cross-examine  one  of  those  persons  known  in 
Ireland  by  the  insignificant  description  of  half  gentlemen,  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  ask  a  question  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue,  which 
though  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  the  witness  afiected  not  to  understand, 
whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  spoke  extremely  bad  English  :  *'  I  see,  sir, 
how  it  is,  yon  are  more  ashamed  of  knowing  your  own  language,  than  of 
not  knowing  any  other." 

A  lady  having  shewed  him  her  fan,  with  the  map  of  England  upon  it, 
lie  said,  '*  Madam,  it  should  be  the  map  of  the  world,  for  it  puts  all  uor 
hearts  in  a  flatter  like  yourself." 
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A  gentleman  who  was  too  desirous  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those 
about  him  to  the  style  and  fashion  of  his  dress,  and  one  time,  to  the  sliape 
of  a  pair  of  half  boots,  which  he  had  that  day  drawn  oo,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Curran,  among  others,  for  his  opinion,  who  said,  "  He  obeenred  but  one 
fault, — thej  shewed  too  much  of  the  ca(/'." 

A  gentleman,  whose  father  had  been  a  wealthy  and  respectable  shoe- 
maker of  the  city  of  Dubiiu,  and  who  had  indulged  many  persons  with 
credit,  had  lately  died,  and  left,  with  other  property,  his  account  books  to 
his  son,  who  was  a  person  of  great  vivacity  and  good  hamour ;  an  old 
debtor  of  the  father,  in  bandying  wit  with  the  son,  annoyed  him  with  the 
piquancy  of  his  raillery,  the  son  observed,  that  he  was  paying  off  in 
an  odd  coin,  demanded  payment  of  the  debt,  and  said,  if  it  was  further 
delayed,  he  would  sue  him  :  the  other  ssked  in  what  capacity  would  he 
sue  ?    "As  sole  executor  f^^  said  Mr.  Curran. 

Mr.  Curran  made  frequent  excursions  to  England,  **  to  distract/^  as  he 
said,  and  there  he  eojoyed  the  society  of  many  friends,  Lords  Moira, 
Carleton,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  emiuent  for  rank  and  talent& 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  though  known  to  him,  he  appears  never  to  have  set 
so  high  a  value  upon  as  other  men  did.  Of  Burke,  he  used  to  say,  that 
*'  his  mind  was  like  an  over-decorated  chapel,  filled  with  gauds  and  shews, 
and  badly  a&^orted  ornaments.*'  Of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "he  was  a  super- 
stitious and  brutish  bigot,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  Dictionary, 
he  had  done  more  injury  to  the  English  language  than  even  Gibbon 
himself." 

Of  John  Home  Tooke  he  thought  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  that 
no  man  was  to  be  found  of  more  acuteness,  or  of  more  undaunted  resola- 
tion.  ''  Methinks,'*  said  Mr.  Grattan,  "  if  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  purposed 
to  drink  his  glass  of  wine,  and  that  the  bolts  of  heaven  had  rent  asonder  the 
earth  beneath  his  feet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  would  still  drink  his  glass  of  wine." 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  once  asking  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Curran 's,  what  opinion 
the  Irish  entertained  of  his  wit  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  on 
being  answered,  that  his  own  countrymen  conceived  no  other  man  living 
possessed  it  in  equal  brilliancy,  richness,  and  variety,  the  philosopher  of 
England  observed,  **  I  know  both  these  gentlemen,  and  I  know  them  well, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  Sheridan  is  laboured  and  polished,  yon 
always  see  the  marks  of  the  chisel  and  hatchet  about  him  ;  Curran  ia 
a  rich  and  glittering  ore,  which  is  raised  from  the  mine  without  effort,  and 
in  the  most  exuberant  profusion." 
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It  was  once  observed  in  Mr.  Carran's  company,  that  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
had  no  relish  for  broad  hamour.  "  I  am  not  sure,''  said  Mr.  Gurran,  *^  that 
Fox  disliked  homoar ;  sometimes,  when  the  hoyden  raillery  of  my  animal 
spirits  has  ruffled  the  plumage  of  my  good  manners,  when  my  mirth  has 
turned  dancing-master  to  my  veneration,  and  made  it  perhaps  a  little  too 
supple,  I  have  sported  playfully  in  the  presence  of  this  slumbering  lion, 
and  now  and  then  he  condescended  to  dandle  the  child.  He  laughed 
inwardly.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  what  Fox  would  call  a  moty  but  when 
said,  I  thought  I  saw  a  smile  rippling  over  the  fine  Atiantic  of  his 
countenance.^^ 

Mr.  Gurran  bad  occasion  to  hire  a  servant ;  and  wishing  to  procure  a 
person  of  good  character  and  respectable  appearance,  he  requested  a 
friend  to  look  out  for  such.  The  friend  was  a  wag,  and  had  very  lately 
dismissed  his  own  servant,  who  happened  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  Mr. 
Gurran  wished  for.  The  friend  had  two  objects  to  gratify  ;  one  to  amuse 
himself  with  Mr.  Gurran,  the  other,  to  humble  the  presumptuous  ex- 
pectations of  an  arrogant,  dishonest,  and  conceited  fellow,  whom,  on 
account  of  his  vanity,  &c.,  he  had  discharged.  The  candidate  was  shown 
up  one  morning  to  Mr.  Gurran ;  his  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour. 
Ho  was  dressed  in  the  best  fashion  of  a  Bond-street  beau.  Mr.  Gurran  waa 
for  a  moment  under  a  mistake ;  observing  him  unfolding  some  papers,  and 
conceiving  him  to  be  no  less  than  some  gallant  defendant  in  a  erim.  eon, 
action,  and  that  he  came  to  retain  him,  he  requested  him  to  take  a  chair, 
and  asked  him  if  he  bad  had  breakfast.  The  other  answered  by  producing 
bis  discharges.  Mr.  Gurran,  perceiving  his  error,  proceeded  to  business  ; 
and  asked  him,  after  the  production  of  his  credentials,  "  what  wages  be 
would  expect  ?"  to  which  he  answered,  **  My  last  wages  at  Sir  Thomas 

were  100/.  a  year,  and  two  suits  of  coloured  clothes."    Mr.  Gurrau 

inwardly  started,  and  observed,  "  You,  sir,  to  be  sure,  are  highly  noticed 
by  those  with  whom  you  have  lived  ;  and,  from  your  appearance,  and  the 
strong  recommendations  you  have  got,  even  the  value  you  set  upon  your- 
self cannot  be  considered  too  high  ;  and,  if  all  other  matters  could  be 
understood,  possibly  no  difference  may  arise  on  this  head :  but,  as  my 
occasions  demand  particular  and  punctilious  attention  to  hours,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  time  you  would  wish  to  devote  to  yourself." 
"  Why,  sir,  from  one  to  five  o'clock,  as  I  generally  ride  out  each  day." 
«*  But  if  you  get  these  hours,  would  you  be  quite  exact  in  your  return  ?" 
«  Certainly,  sir."  **  What  do  you  generally  drink  after  dinner  ?"  "  Why, 
sir,  my  last  allowance  was  one  bottle  of  wine  a  day."     ''  Are  yon  quite 
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certain  that  a  moderate  portion  of  wine  wonld  have  no  injurious  effect  ?*' 
"  Oh  !  certainly  not,  sir,''  with  a  smile.  '*  Praj,  sir,  am  I  to  UDderstaod 
you,  that  you  keep  your  own  horses,  or  am  I  to  keep  them  for  you  ?*' 
"  Why,  sir,  out  of  such  small  wages,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
that  I  could  keep  my  own  horses.'^  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "*  I 
think  I  now  pretty  well  understand  you:  let  me  see,  between  wine, 
wages,  clothes,  horses,  keeping,  &c.  &c,,  your  service  may  stand  me  about 
350/.  a  year."  *'  Why,  something  thereabout,  sir."  Wearied  with  this 
creature's  impudent,  arrogant  expectations,  he  ended,  by  saying,  "Afj 
good  friend,  there  remains  but  one  point  of  difference  between  us,  which 
you  may  easily  adjust ;  it  entirely  rests  with  you :  suppose  we  were  to 
change  sides  ;  for  on  these  terms,  I  assure  you,  I  should  anxiously  desire 
to  become  your  very  humble  servant .'" 

There  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar,  one  a  northern,  the  other  a 
southern :  they  were  tall  as  poplars :  of  them  he  said,  <*  One  is  the  north 
pole,  the  other  the  south  pole."  One  of  them  being  seen  in  London 
walking  with  Mr.  Curran,  some  person  asked  him  who  that  extraordinary 
man  was,  that  so  much  resembled  Lismabago.  and  what  was  bis  business 
to  London  ?  Mr.  Curran  replied,  "  that  though  he  was  one  of  his  longest 
acquaintance,  yet  he  did  not  precisely  know  what  his  business  to  London 
was,  except,  perhaps,  to  peep  down  the  chimneys  of  the  Londoners,  to  see 
what  they  had  for  dinner."  One  of  those  gentlemen  bad.  by  the  length 
of  his  legs,  so  annoyed  an  English  lady  who  sat  opposite  to  him  in  a  public 
coach,  that,  when  he  proposed  to  some  of  the  company  to  take  a  walk  for 
a  short  stage,  on  his  going  out  he  observed,  "  I  think  it  will  be  of  great 
use  to  me  to  stretch  my  legs."  "  Good  God !  (the  lady  remarked,)  sir,  if 
you  do,  there  will  be  no  enduring  you,  they  are  so  long  already." 

Mr.  Mahaffy,  (who  long  presided  in  the  Admirality  Gonrt,  as  deputy  for 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  the  Judge)  a  very  tall  gentleman,  was  retained  bj 
Archdeacon  Verscoyle  in  a  cause  which  was  instituted  to  try  his  right  to 
a  certain  ohurch.  In  one  of  the  stages  of  the  trial,  the  Archdeacon  dee- 
pond  ingly  asked  Mr.  Curran  (who  was  of  counsel  for  him,)  his  opinion  as 
to  the  event  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Curran  gave  him  every  hope  ;  and,  pointing 
to  Mr.  Mahaffy,  observed,  "  My  dear  Archdeacon,  as  you  have  retairud 
the  spire,  the  church  can  be  in  no  danger." 

Of  some  person  who  voted  for  the  Union,  and  owed  his  eleyation  to  hia 
vote,  he  observed,  '<  that  he  was  the  foulest  bird  that  eyer  perched  apoa 
the  roimi  of  a  broken  oooBtitation." 
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From  one  of  those  Greek  isles  recently  reillumed  by  the  vigorous  and 
fascinating  poetry  of  the  most  original  writer  of  this  centary,  a  beautifal 
Smyrnese  lady,  perhaps  sister  to  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  lately  arrived  lu 
Dublin.  To  the  repose  and  softness  of  her  eye,  the  finely  turned  oval  of 
her  face,  there  were  added  a  languishment  of  air,  and  a  richness  of  dress, 
peculiar  to  those  delicious  climates,  from  which  time  has  not  despoiled 
them  of  every  thing  by  despoiling  them  of  freedom.  Such  were  her 
charms,  that  she  was  followed  in  the  public  assemblies  and  in  the  streets, 
by  crowds  of  admirers.  Walking  in  one  of  the  squares,  she  was  perceived 
by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  instantly  exclaimed,  *'0h!  there  is  the 
beautiful  woman  from  Smyrna,  I  must  leave  you  for  a  moment  to  see 
her.-'  Shortly  after  returning,  he  found  Mr.  Curran,  who  said,  "  Well  my 
friend,  what  say  you,  Quid  tibi  visa  ChioSf  quid  Smyrna  ?^' 

He  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  a  plain  tradesman,  a  citizen  of  Dublin, 
who  had  been  ill-treated,  where  insult  was  added  to  injury,  and  where  the 
man  was  horse-whippcd,  beaten  down,  and  falsely  imprisoned.  lie  com- 
plained through  Mr.  Curran  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  jury  listened  to 
his  tale  of  woe  and  of  suGTerlngs,  which  wanted  not  the  colouring  of  ima- 
gination ;  it  was  most  affectingly  told  by  his  counsel :  he  used  no  orna- 
ments to  dress  out  the  victim  which  had  already  suffered  so  much.  His 
appeals  were  deeply  affecting,  because  natural.  He  gave  up  to  the  jury 
the  case  of  an  innocent  and  oppressed  man  in  terms  which  were  directed 
to  the  heart, — the  jury  and  the  audience  were  touched  :  but  the  client, 
who  heard  all,  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  burst  forth  from  a  silence  he 
bad  before  been  noticed  for,  into  a  sudden  exclamation,  accompanied  with 
tears  :  "  Ob !  my  Lord,  all  the  counsellor  has  told  you  is  every  word  of  it 
true,  but  till  this  moment  I  never  knew  I  had  been  half  so  cmelly  ill- 
treated." 

A  hot  fool,  plunged  into  distress,  was  playing  at  billiards,  and  having 
wagered  his  only  guinea  on  the  success  of  the  game,  became  ^emulously 
anxious  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  ball ;  perceiving  the  clock  giving  notice 
to  strike  onej  as  he  hoped,  and  fearing  some  distraction,  he  paused  for  a 
moment ;  another  and  another  succeeded,  till  the  clock  went  insensibly  on 
to  twelve.  Thus  suspended,  his  irritation  increased,  he  played  and  lost, 
and  in  his  rage  seizing  the  ball,  drove  it  at  the  clock  with  such  fury  and 
force  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces :  the  owner  sought  compensation  and 
obtained  it.  This  being  related  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran,  he  obaerved 
*<  That  the  damage  should  be  yery  obmH  as  the  eioek  ttmekjifwi.^ 
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An  Englishman,  yisiting  Dablin  for  the  first,  sat  next  Mr.  Grattan  at  a 
civic  feast,  and  found  him  as  dull^as  the  place  and  occasion  required. 
He  was  mach  disappointed  ;  and  seeking  an  occasion  to  meet  Mr.  Carran 
a  few  days  after  at  dinner,  not  apprised  of  the  unbroken  intimacy  and 
friendship  which  politically  and  privately  ever  subsisted  between  thorn 
gentlemen,  indiscreetly  observed,  that  Mr.  Grattan,  appeared  to  possess 
nothing  striking  in  conversation,  and  to  have  exhibited  nothing  of  those 
extraordinary  powers  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated.  Mr.  Curran  started, 
and  replied,  ^*  Snrely,  sir,  you  cannot  expect  that  the  sun  will  be  always 
found  in  its  meridian  :  permit  me,  however,  to  ask  you  where  you  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  met  this  gentleman."  On  being  answered,  at  a  city 
feast ;  <*  Oh,  yes  :  it  is  very  true  :  I  comprehend  it  perfectly.  Yet,  take 
my  word  for  it,  my  good  sir,  he  is  still  a  sweet  bird,  though  he  tuner  sing$ 
but  in  his  own  clunate,** 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  onr  colony  at  Botany  Bay,  when  the 
population  was  fast  increasing,  Mr.  Curran  in  one  of  his  speeches  upon  a 
criminal  trial,  observed,  <'  that  should  the  colony  thrive,  and  become  a 
regular  civil  government,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have  the 
laws  administered  by  judges  reprieved  at  the  gallows ;  by  justices  who 
bad  picked  pockets  \  by  counsellors  who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  their 
lives ;  by  lawyers  who  had  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  to  see  house-breakers 
appointed  to  protect  the  public  property ;  highwaymen  entrusted  with  the 
public  money  ;  rioters  invested  with  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  shop- 
lifters to  regulate  the  markets.  Such,  however,  said  he,  were  the  original 
people  of  Rome ;  and  such  the  foundation  of  the  states  of  America." 

A  beautiful  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Seijeant,  whose  father  was  an 
officer  of  a  yeomanry  corps  in  Dublin,  happened  to  pass  Mr.  Curran  in 
the  street ;  struck  by  her  beauty,  he  inquired  of  a  friend  who  she  was,  and 
being  answered,  that  she  was  the  lovely  Miss  Serjeant  whom  he  had  seen 
ten  years  before  at  Cheltenham— "  What,  not  married  yet?  then  I  sappose 
her  father  will  make  her  impermanent  Serjeant" 

Mr.  Hoare's  countenance  was  grave  and  solemn,  with  an  expression  Uko 
one  of  those  statues  of  the  Brutus  head :  he  seldom  smiled ;  and  If  he 
smiled,  he  smiled  in  such  a  sort  as  seemed  to  have  rebuked  the  spirit  that 
could  smile  at  all.  Mr.  Curran  once  observing  a  beam  of  joy  to  enliven 
his  face,  remarked,  '<  Whenever  I  see  smiles  on  Hoare's  coanteoaiioe,  I 
think  they  are  like  tin  clasps  on  an  oaken  coffin." 
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A  gentiemBa  of  one  of  the  Bcuihorn  ooanties  in  Ireland,  well  known 
for  a  certain  determination  of  mind,  and  nnaccommodating  strength  of 
reflolntion,  was  perceived  to  be  very  active  on  some  trial  in  which  Mr. 
Curran  was  engaged ;  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  case  to  the  arbitration 
of  this  gentleman,  as  he  was  reputed  to  be  an  honest  man  :  on  the  other 
aide  an  olyection  was  raised,  founded  on  the  known  sternness  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  it  was  also  remarked,  that  his  iron  leg  was  the  softest  part 
about  him ;  "  Oh,  surelj,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  ^*  that  must  be  irony P 

The  printed  speech  of  some  young  barrister*  bad  been  laid  before  Mr. 
Curran,  and  his  opinion  asked  after  he  had  carefully  perused  it.  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  there  is  much  more  of  flower  than  figure  in  it — ^more  of  fancy 
than  design :  it  is  like  (as  I  suspect  the  mind  of  the  author  to  be)  a  tree 
in  full  blossom — shake  it,  and.you  have  them  on  the  ground  in  a  minute, 
and  it  would  take  a  season  to  reproduce  them." 

An  eminent  member  of  Parliament,  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  being 
In  the  company  of  Mr.  Curran,  bad  heard  him  copiously  and  vehemently 
descant  on  the  numerous  grievances  under  which  he  represented  Ireland 
to  be  labouring.  This  gentleman,  became  very  urgent  in  his  solicitations 
to  get  materials  for  some  good  speeches  from  such  a  source,  rather  impru- 
dently requested  of  Mr.  Curran  to  supply  him  with  a  list  of  these  grievances, 
accompanied  by  such  observations  and  details  as  be  would  wish  to  make 
upon  them.  Mr.  Curran  suspecting  that  there  was  full  as  much  of  per- 
sonal interest  as  of  patriotism  in  the  request,  declined  gratifying  it.  Some 
friend  asked  him,  in  a  few  days  after,  why  he  did  not  comply  with  the  ear- 
nest desiie  of  the  person  alluded  to.  *'  No,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  have  no 
notion  whatever,  at  my  time  of  life,  nor  indeed  at  any,  to  turn  hodman  to 
any  political  architect," 

A  barrister  of  the  name  of  Going  had,  among  other  pleasantries,  a 
favourite  story,  which  he  so  agreeably  exaggerated  every  time  he  told  it, 
that  at  length  it  became  too  monstrous  for  belief.  He  was  charged  with 
this  in  presence  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  observed,  that  the  story  was  not  the 
worse  for  being  enlarged,  that  it  was  an  excellent  story,  and  had  the 
merit  of  proceeding  like  Fame — '^JVam  vires  aequirit  eundo,"  ».«.,  "it 
gathers  strength  by  going." 

*  Oharlei  PhUlipt,  hto  tatxat  biographer.—]!. 
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Speaking  of  the  sapinenese  of  GoTemment,  while  the  fire  of  rebelUon  wm 
not  yet  extiogaished,  bat  raked  over,  he  obserred  tbej  were  like  the  bUIj 
eea-boy,  who  thought  that  during  the  time  he  slept,  the  ship  ceased  to 
move. 

In  Parliament,  on  the  debate  of  an  important  qaeatioa,  iavolving  some 
of  the  deepest  interests  of  his  country ;  perceiving  the  House  to  be  very 
thinly  attended,  he  rose,  and  after  many  arguments  and  observations,  he 
at  length  demanded  in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice  of  the  Speaker — "  Where 
are  the  members  ?  have  they  not  been  summoned  7  It  seems  then,''  said  he, 
''  they  are  not  forthcoming ;  perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  they  may  be 
found  chained  in  couples  in  the  kennel,  or  under  the  management  of  the 
ministers'  secretary." 

Enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  he  perceived  at  a  rehearsal,  one  of  those 
Roderlgos  or  foolish  gentlemen,  who  haunt  concerts  and  oratorios,  busy 
and  bustling,  ordering  and  disordering  everything :  vexed  with  the  popin- 
jay, he  observed  to  a  friend — **  Mark  that  fellow,  he  is  like  the  fool  who 
blows  the  bellows  for  the  organist,  and  because  he  does  so,  he  thinks  it  la 
himself  who  performs  the  instrument." 

Speaking  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  compared  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess to  the  gamut  of  the  musicians ;  he  said  one  should  gather  his  strength 
and  begin  with  the  low  notes ;  and  this  he  illustrated  by  saying,  *'  It 
reminded  him  of  a  canning  barber,  who  began  his  trade  by  shaving  a 
heggar,  in  the  hope  that  one  day  or  other  he  would  rise  to  shave  a 
duchess.'* 

Walking  one  evening  in  autumn,  in  Saint  James's  Park,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  celebrated  equally  for  his  eloquence  as  for  his 
poetry,  there  suddenly  came  on  a  violent  tempest,  which  rived  the  gnarled 
oak,  and  shook  the  leaves,  and  strewed  them  over  the  walks,  as  thick  as 
those  in  Yallombroso,  which  Mr.  Curran  remarking,  said,  "  My  dear  friend, 
observe  here  ;  we  are  desired  by  philosophy  to  take  lessons  from  Nature ; 
yet  how  foolishly  does  she  seem  to  act  on  the  present  occasion ;  she  flings 
away  her  blessings  and  her  decorations  ;  she  is  at  this  moment  very  busy 
in  stripping  those  defenceless  trees,  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  of 
cold,  at  that  very  season  when  they  most  want  covering." 
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duel  with  Curran,  109;  virtually  shuta 
him  out  of  all  Chancery  practice,  156; 
Curran's  retort  to,  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 162. 

Clonrael,  Lord,  his  rise,  62;  quarrels  with 
Curran,  192. 

Cockayne,  the  informer,  anecdote  of,  189. 

Courts  of  Law  in  Ireland,  irregularities  In, 
66. 

Greagh,  Dr.  Richard,  his  character  of  "  Jack 
Curran,"  86;  antipathy  to  keening,  52; 
becomes  Curran's  father-in-law,  55. 

Croppies,  the,  251. 

Curran,  Amelia,  dies  in  Rome,  855. 

Curran  James,  Seneschal  of  Newmarket,  2; 
his  education,  8. 

Curran,  John  Phllpot ;  Date  and  Place  of 
Birth,  1;  his  Descent,  2;  his  Parentage, 

8  ;  his  Education, 4;  his  Schoolfellows.  5; 
works  Punch's  Puppet-Siic»w,  6 ;  enters 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  Sisar,  ih. ;  his 
favorite  Classics,  ib. ;  his  Coll-ge  friend- 
ships, 7;  writes  a  Sermon  for  Mr.  Stack, 

9  ;  adopts  the  Law  as  his  Profession,  lO  ; 
Satire  on  Dr.  Duigenan,  ib. ;  his  College 
life,  11 ;  Poetical  Address  to  Mr.  Apjohn, 
18 ;  leayes  College,  17 ;  enters  the  Middle 
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Temple,  ib. ;  Letters  to  Mr.  Weetou,  18 ; 
Jouraej  to  London,  19;  deteribet  an 
English  Boor,  28 ;  visits  Uampton  Oonrt, 
24;  his  Life  in  London,  25;  Letter  to 
Jerry  Keller,  28;  his  Oratory,  eariy  Fall- 
ore,  and  Success,  as  related  by  himself, 
29;  attends  Debating  Ciabs,  88;  early 
advocacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ib. ; 
Poem  on  Friendship  by,  84 ;  his  Character 
sketched  by  Dr.  Creagh,  86;  Hudson's 
Predictions  of,  87 ;  Letter  from  London, 
89;  his  Industry  in  the  Temple,  42;  his 
Society  In  London,  46 ;  Interviews  with 
Maclclin,^. ;  early  Application  and  At- 
tainments, 48;  favorite  Authors,  51; 
Scene  at  a  Wake,  58 ;  Attachment  to  the 
Irish  Peasantry,  54 ;  Marries  ,  Miss 
Creagh,  55 ;  caUed  to  the  Irish  Bar,  58 ; 
his  forensic  Oratory,  59 ;  his  Firmness, 
65 ;  early  Success  at  the  Bar,  69  ;  Contest 
with  Judge  Robinson,  70 ;  advocacy  of  a 
Catholic  Priest,  assaulted  by  Lord  Done- 
raile,  71 ;  obtains  a  Verdict,  74 ;  animad- 
version on  Captain  St.  Leger's  conduct, 
75;  Duel  with,  76;  receives  Father 
Neale's  dying  benediction,  i/>. ;  supported 
by  Lord  Avonmore's  friendship,  18;  his 
Character  of,  and  Address  to  Lord  Avon- 
more,  79  ;  Joins  the  Monks  of  the  Screw, 
80 ;  List  of  the  Members,  ib. ;  appointed 
Prior  of  the  Order,  81 ;  writes  the  Char- 
ter Song,  82 ;  pathetic  Address  to  Lord 
Avonroore,  88 ;  their  Quarrel  and  Kecon- 
clliation,  34;  enters  Parliament,  86;  how 
he  obtained  his  Seat,  87 ;  Joins  the  Na- 
tional Party,  101 ;  inferior  character  of 
his  Parliamentary  Speeches,  105 ;  supports 
Flood's  proposition  for  a  Reform  in  Par- 
liament, 106  ;  his  early  Career  in  Parlia- 
ment, 107 ;  Contest  and  Duel  with  Fits- 
gibbon  (Earl  of  CI  ire),  109;  Speaks 
axalust  Orde's  Commercial  Propositions, 
111;  Speech  on  the  Pension  List,  112; 
Character  of  the  Pension  List,  114;  in 
full  Practice  at  the  Bar,  115 ;  Letter  from, 
116;  builiis  the  Priory  at  Newmarket,  ii^  ; 
his  Companions  and  Avocations  there, 
117;  Occasional  Verses,  119;  Speech  on 
Irish  Disturbances,  120;  on  the  Right  Boy 
Oath,  the  Pension  List,  and  Navigation 
Laws,  122  ;  first  visit  to  France,  ib. ;  Let- 
ter from  Dieppe,  128;  from  Rouen,  125; 
visit  to  a  French  Abbot,  126 ;  Letter  fro« 
Paris,  127;  Scene  at  the  Opera  House, 
12$  ;  receives  Mr.  Boyce  In  Dublin,  ISO  ; 
Speech  on  Contraband  Trade,  181 ;  visits 
Holland,  ib. ;  Letter  from  Helvoetsluys, 
ib.;  from  Amsterdam,  132;  the  King's 
Illness  and  the  Regency  question,  184; 
the  Ermine  and  a  Peerage  offered  to  Cur- 
ran,  and  refused,  ib. ;  his  Speech  in  Par- 
llanjcnt,  135  ;  replies  to  Pittiribbon,  140 ; 
£^I>cech  on  the  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Stamps  and  Accounts,  143 ;  attacked  by 
Sir  Boyle  Rociie,  147;  his  Reply,  149; 
Correspondence  with  Major  Hobart,  150  ; 
Duel,  165 ;  shut  out  of  Chancery  Practice 
by  Lord  Clare,  156 ;  signal  vengeaooe  for 


the  wrong,  168;  Alderman  Howtaon^ 
case,  159 ;  appeal  to  the  Viceroy,  Chan- 
cellor, and  Privy  Council,  160;  strong 
Personal  Attack  on  Lord  Clare,  162 ;  Par- 
liamentary Speeches,  165;  defends  Ham- 
ilton Rowan,  170 ;  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion, 172 ;  the  Liberty  of  the  Presa,  id. ; 
noble  Peroration,  174:  Conviction,  175 ; 
Defence  of  the  *'  Defenders,"  177 ;  near 
approach  to  Office,  HS ;  defends  Jackaon, 
179;  Jackson's  Suicide,  182;  Contest 
with  Lord  Clonmel,  192;  Parliament- 
ary Career,  196;  last  Tear  [1795]  of  hii 
L^slative  life,  198 ;  retires  from  Parlxa- 
ment,  806;  Speech  for  WilUara  Orr, 
806;  defence  of  Peter  Finnerty,  809; 
denounces  informers,  214;  defence  of 
Patrick  Finney,  817;  cross-exam- 
ines James  O'Brien,  the  informer, 
218;  denounces  his  petjnries,  229; 
prosecutes  him  to  Conviction  for  Mur- 
der, 281 ;  Speech  on  the  trial  of  the 
Sheareses,  257  and  264 ;  triumph  of  mind 
over  physical  exhaustion,  267 ;  defence  of 
Oliver  Bond,  294;  cross-examines  Rey- 
nolds, the  informer,  296 ;  his  character, 
800 ;  appears  as  counsel  against  the  at- 
tainder of  Lord  Edward  Pi  lager  aid,  SOS ; 
subjected  to  Orange  insults,  807;  visits 
England,  80S;  Lines  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Rawdon,  810;  trial  of  Wolfe  Tone,  818; 
Curran  moves  for  a  habeas  corpus  for  the 
convict,  815;  Curran's  prediction  as  to 
effects  of  the  Union,  318;  its  effects  on  bis 
mind,  i&. ;  speech  in  Napper  Tandy's  c«se, 
821 ;  speech  against  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  for 
abduction,  830;  appears  for  Hevey  v. 
M^Jor  Sirr,  >iS'i;  compliuients  Godwin, 
the  novelist,  8:^7 ;  visits  Paris,  SSS ;  letter 
to  his  son,  839 ;  Bmmett's  revolt,  defence 
of  Owen  Kir  wan,  841  ;  Curran  suspected 
of  complicity  with  Eramelt,  JMS  ;  tenders 
himself  and  papers  for  examination,  850 ; 
appears  before  the  Privy  Council,  meets 
Lord  Clare,  and  defeau  calumny,  851; 
his  domeftlc  affairs,  8.^7;  his  wife's  infi- 
delity, 859;  throws  his  own  feelings  into 
the  case  Massy  v.  Marquis  of  Head  ford, 
860;  his  suit  against  Mr.  Sandy*,  861; 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  868 ;  ad- 
dress of  the  Bar  to,  864;  history  of  his 
appointment,  ib. ;  ill-treated  by  Ponson- 
by,  the  Chancellor,  865 ;  his  letter  to  Orat- 
tan  thereon,  866 ;  was  unsaited  for  equity 
.^siness,  875;  his  decision  in  Merry  «. 
^ower,  U>.;  his  person  and  manners  de- 
scribed by  PhilHps,88l;  his  literary  pro- 
jects, 882 ;  letur  to  McNally,  885 ;  to  Mist 
Philpot,  aS6 ;  visits  Scotland,  hSl ;  Enlogy 
on  the  ScptlUh  natton,  #0 ;  letter  to  P.  Les- 
lie, *6.;  t<»  R.  HetherlBgion,  892 ;  Parlia- 
mentary  contt^st  for  Newry,  o\f'^ :  address  to 
the  elector *,o07;  hl<*  leceptiou,  i '. ;  speech 
to  the  eltctn  J,  3JS;  resljfns  ihr  c»nttst, 
404 ;  letter  to  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  4u4 ;  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  407 ;  his  health  declines, 
417;  letters  from  England,  <5.;  Poem  to 
Sleep,  438;  resignt  his  JodidAl  •eat,  «M; 
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addrMi  from  the  OathoUe  Board,  i». ;  his 
reply  to,  42A ;  reminiscences  of  by  Phillips, 
42S ;  his  later  life  at  the  Priory,  430 ;  his 
sympathy  with  the  people,  481 ;  compli- 
ment paid  by  Holt,  ib. ;  \i8it  to  Paris,  482 ; 
political  prtjects,  485;  scenes  in  Paris, 
440;  epigram  on  Napoleon,  442;  at  the 
CHtacoinbs,  444;  French  drama,  446; 
sight  of  Blucher,  450 ;  the  end  ap- 
proaches, 451 ;  Phillips*  account,  451 ; 
intituacy  with  Madame  de  Stael,  452; 
with  Lord  Erakine,  453;  with  the  Prince 
Regent,  454 ;  Byron's  description  of,  455 ; 
Paralytic  attack,  457 ;  last  visit  to  Ire- 
land, i6.,  melancholy  forebodings,  45S; 
the  last  hours,  460 ;  expires  at  the  age  of 
■izty-elght,  461;  his  ftineral,  462;  his 
will,  V> ,  removal  of  his  remains  to  Ire- 
land, 464;  Sarcophagus  at  Olasnevln  and 
monument  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  ib.^ 
his  eloquf^nce,  466;  sympathy  with  the 
People,  469 ;  objections  to  his  style,  471 ; 
his  slight  preparations,  478 ;  his  extempo- 
raneous eloquence,  475 ;  his  own  idea  of 
its  power,  477  ;  his  pathos,  47S ;  variety 
of  his  power,  4S0;  his  imagination,  ib., 
his  earnestness,  ^iii ;  propensity  to  meta- 
phor, 481;  his  peculiar  school  of  elo- 
quence, 4SS ;  its  origin,  490 ;  compared 
with  Lord  Chatham's  style,  ib. ;  Curran 
compared  wit.i  Burke,  492 ;  his  skill  in 
cro»s-examlnation,  496;  his  legal  read- 
ing, 4!^S;  his  Judicial  ability,  499  ;  his 
general  reading,  ib. ;  his  conversation, 
000 ;  his  wit,  601 ;  his  iHtn-mots,  5il2 ;  his 
wit  compared  with  Sheridan's,  5()2;  his 
manners,  605;  his  politicHl  principles  and 
contests,  606 ;  his  person,  507 ;  his  ap- 

Eearance  in  his  maturer  years,  Vi. ; 
yron's  opinion  of  his  imagination,  60S  ; 
his  voice  and  delivery,  608 ;  his  peculi- 
arities, 609 ;  his  temperance  in  diet,  610  ; 
personal  traits  of  character,  611 ;  fond  of 
Dovel  reading,  612 ;  his  character,  618 ; 
his  acknowledged  eminence,  616. 

Cnrran,  Mrs.  J.  P. ;  her  marriage,  859 ;  her 
InfldelKy,  861:  last  Interview  with  her 
husband,  868;  is  provided  for  by  his 
win,  462. 

Oorran,  Sarah,  mother  of  J.  P.  Ourran,  8 ; 
Davis's  character  of,  8;  epitaph  on,  9 ; 

Corran,  Sarah,  her  love-passages  with 
Robert  Emmett,840;  her  lover's  farewell, 
864 ;  her  marriage  and  death,  855. 

Cuaran,  William  Uennr,  son  and  biogra- 
pher of  Curran,  pn^Hm. 

Carran's  poems,  84,  82,  117,  119, 120,  228, 
810, 428, 41S. 

Davis,  Thomas,  his  records  of  Curran*s 

youth,  6. 
Day,  Judge,  a  schoolfellow  of  Curran,  6. 
Debating   Clubs,  Curran's   early  practice 

10.S3. 
De  Stael,  Madame,  anecdote  of,  469 ;    her 

opinion  of  Carran's  colloquial  powers, 

608. 
Defenders,  The,  their  tharaeter,  S40. 


Donerallo,  Lord,  assaults  a  OathoUo  Priest 

72. 
Downes,  Chief  Justice,  anecdote  of,  816. 
Drennan,  Dr.,  an  Irish  patriot,  178 
Dui;;enan,  Df,  Patrick,  satire  on  by  Cur- 
ran, 60 ;  parliamentary  fracas  with,  200  ; 
meets  Curran  in  Westminster  Abbey,  606. 

Emmett,  Robert,  his  revolt,  841 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 843;  his  passion  for  Sarah  Cur- 
ran,  849  :  failure  of  his  insurrection,  ib. ; 
arrest,  ib.\  leUer  to  Curran,  852;  to 
Richard  Curran,  851 ;  his  execution, 
866;  his  trial  as  given  by  Madden,  <6. 
Plunket's  attack  on  him,  ib. 

English  Law,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  66. 

English  misrule  in  Ireland,  91 ;  Us  system 
and  principles,  92. 

Erskine,  Lord,  eloquence  of,  61 ;  aneedote 
of,  458 ;  compared  with  Ourran,  455. 

Ferris,  Sir  John,  Impromptu  to,  by  Carran, 
2dS. 

Finnerty,  Peter,  trial  of,  for  libel,  206 ;  de- 
fended by  Curran,  209 ;  convicted,  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  217. 

Finney,  Patrick,  tried  for  high  treason,  217. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  Implicated  by 
Reynolds,  299 ;  act  of  attainder  against 
hid  blood,  8()2  ;  re&Uted  by  Curran,  808; 
attainder  removed,  ib. 

Fltzgibbon,  John.    See  Lord  Clare. 

Flood,  Henry,  character  of,  by  Orattan,  88; 
propoi^esa  reform  in  Parliament,  106. 

Forbes,  Mr.,  cliaracter  of  by  Orattan,  83. 

Forensic  Jocularity,  67. 

French  Revolution,  effects  of.  In  Ireland, 
235. 

Friendship,  early  poem  on,  by  Carran,  84. 

George  111.,  insanity  of,  184;  its  fireqaent 
recurrence,  185 ;  made  a  party  pivot  of, 
186. 

Gkxl  win,  William,  Curran's  compliment  to, 
887. 

Grattan,  Henry,  his  opinioa  of  Irish  Intel- 
lect, 62;  Sketches  of  eminent  Irishmen, 
by,  87 ;  his  character,  99 ;  defence  of,  by 
Burrowes,  100 ;  his  death,  616. 

Hampton  Court,  described  by  Curran,  84. 

Hastings,  Trial  of  Warren,  61. 

Hayes,  Sir  Henry,  his  abduction  of  Hiss 

Pike,  829;   compulsory   marriage,  880; 

flight,  return,  and  trial,  ifr. ;  conviction 

and  transportation,  881. 
Hevcy,  John,  his   persecutions  by  Mijor 

Sirr,  882 ;  his  death,  886. 
Hobart,   Mi^or,  his   correspondenee   with 

Curran,  150  ;  duel,  156. 
Hoche,  General,  heads  the  French  Invasion 

of  Ireland,  201  and  260 ;  seeond  expedi- 
tion, 812. 
Holt,  the  rebel  general,  481. 
Holland,  Curran's  visit  to,  181. 
Hudson,  the  Dublin    dentist,  a  Mend  of 

Curran's,  letters  from,  87. 
Hamourous  forenslo  Ulustratlonf,  M. 
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''  If  Mdly  tfalnkiag,"  th«  ]>eaerter*s  Mng,  bj 

Corr&n,117. 
Ireland,  sketch  of  Its  history  before  1788, 90. 
Irish  eloquence,  character  Hnd  causes  of,  60. 
Irish  Informern,  base  character  of,  188. 
Irish  Judges,  jocularity  of,  67. 
Irish  Juries,  pusillanimity  of,  189 ;  Carraa*s 

remarks  on,  191. 
Irish  landlords  of  the  last  century,  245. 
Irish  rerolution  of  1782,  89;  its  progren 

and  extent,  98. 

Jackson,  Rev.  William,  a  state  prisoner, 
175 ;  trial  of,  179 ;  reftxses  to  escape  from 
prison,  181 ;  conviction  and  suicide,  182. 

Keening  at  Irish  funerals,  62. 

Keller,  Jerry,  one  of  Curran's  schoolfellows, 
5 ;  letter  from  Curran  to,  2S. 

Kirwan,  Owen,  trial  and  conviction  of,  841. 

KUwarden,  Lord  (Arthur  Wolfe)  his  career, 
65 ;  solicits  Oarran  to  Join  the  Govern- 
ment 179;  stands  Curran's  friend  in 
1798;  murder  of,  &17. 

Lawyers  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  68. 
Longueville,  Lord,  returns  Curran  to  Par- 
liament, 87. 
Lucas,  Dr.,  an  exile  for  his  patriotiam,  98. 

Uacklin,  the  actor,  Curran's  interviews 
with,  46. 

McCann,  John,  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted for  treason,  298. 

McNally,  Leonard,  his  regard  for  Outran, 
217 ;  speaks  against  time,  228. 

Malone,  Antony  (Irish  Judge)  sketched  by 
arattan,  87. 

Middleton,  School  of,  where  Curran  was 
educated,  4. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  notice  of,  809;  Curran's 
character  of,  402. 

Monks  of  the  Screw,  founded  by  Lord  Avon- 
more,  80;  list  of  members,  t&. ;  Curran, 
the  Prior,  writes  the  Charter  Song,  82. 

Moore,  Thomat,  his  intimacy  with  Curran, 
457. 

N&poleon, Curran's  estimate  of,  845 ;  epigram 
on,  442. 

Meale,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
assaulted  by  Lord  Doneralie,  72 ;  .Curran's 
advocacy  of,  78;  obtains  a  veMict,  74; 
gives  a  dying  benedicUon  to  Currto,  76. 

Newmarket,  Curran  born  at,  1. 

Newry  election,  896;  Curran's  speech,  898. 

Morbury,  Lord,  prosecutes  the  Sheareses  as 
Attorney-General,  264;  InslsU  on  the 
trial  proceeding  after  sixteen  hours 
Bitting,  267 ;  his  character  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitagerald,  804. 

O'Brien,  James,  the  informer,  218;  his 
peijuries  denoooced,  229;  is  executed 
for  murder.  281. 

O'Ooanell's  character  of  Curran,  464. 

O'Connor,  the  Bard  In  Nawmarke^  118. 


O'Orady,  Btandlsb  (Ylsorant  GoimaiiioreX 
Attorney-General  of  1808, 990. 

O'Leary,  Father,  125 ;  introduces  Cnrrma  to 
a  French  monastery,  126. 

O'Regan,  William,  his  recollections  of  Car- 
ran,  6,  €i  paseim;  his  description  of 
Curran,  507. 

Opera,  French,  scene  at,  129. 

Orde,  Thomas,  Irish  Secretary  (afterwards 
Lord  Bolton)  his  commercial  propoaltiosaa. 

Order  of  St.  Patrl  k.  Honks  of  the.    see 

Monkt  o/the  Screw. 
Orr,  William,  trial  of  206 ;  Curran's  upeech 

for   207:    thrice   respited,   and   finally 

executed,  208. 
Osborne,  Sir  William,  sketched  by  Grattaa, 


Parliament  of  Ireland,  nursery  of  great 
men,  61 ;  reform  of,  94 ;  its  constituent 
parts,  100;  Octennial  BUI  pasaes  and 
disbands  the  Irish  Parliamentary  dicta* 
tors,  94;  surrender  the  fruits  of  their 
triumph,  103. 

Penal  laws,  91. 

Pension  list,  Curran's  speech  in  112 ;  weond 
speech  against  122. 

Pery,  Lord  GratUn's  sketch  of,  68. 

Phillips,  C,  his  introduction  to  Curran,  881 ; 
his  reminiscences,  428;  account  of  hie 
last  days,  451 ;  his  dewription  of  Cnrraa 
fifty  years  ago,  007. 

Pike,  Mary,  abducted  by  Sir  H.  H^yes,  829; 
compoliiory  marriage.  880;  proaecntct 
Hayes  to  conviction,  ib, 

Pitt's  eloquence,  61. 

Plunket,  William,  Conyngham,  61 ;  acta  as 
Counsel  for  John  Sheares,  264;  against 
Robert  Emmett,  858;  against  Curran  in 
"  Curran  v.  Sandys,"  862. 

Ponsonby  George,  notice  of  250;  hla  ill- 
treatment  of  Curran,  865. 

Priory,  The,  Curran's  counfcry-bonae  at 
Newmarket,  116. 

Priory,  The,  (Curran's  seat  near  Dublin)  hii 
melancholy  hours  at,  858. 

Putting  down  the  Young  Patriot,  110. 

Rawdon,  Lady  Charlotte,  Curran's  Unea  to, 
810. 

Rebellion  of  Ninety-eightj284 ;  its  canaea, 
285 ;  organisation  of,  &d ;  training  of 
the  masses,  241;  aided  by  the  French, 
248;  the  Government  and  the  gentry 
against  the  people,  944 ;  the  conspiracy 
fomented  by  the  Executive,  250;  put 
doWa  by  summary  and  sanguinary 
mcHAa,  252;  alarm  of  the  legislative 
body  10,258. 

Regency  queotion,  184 ;  Pitt's  plan  of  re- 
strictions, 189. 

Repartee  of  the  lower  Irish,  67. 

Revolution  of  1688,  effecU  of,  91. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  the  informer,  298 ;  his 
character  as  a  youth,  294 ;  hia  reward, 
ib. ;  cross-examined  by  Curran,  296 ;  hif 
of  mind,  800. 
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Robinion,  Jad^,  Oarran*!  contest  vUh,  70. 

Roche,  Sir  Boyie,  defence  of  the  Pension 
List,  118;  attack  on  Curran  In  Parlia- 
ment, 147  ;  Is  replied  to,  149. 

Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton;  Joins  the 
United  Irishmen,  169;  indicted  for  pub- 
lishing a  seditious  libel,  170  ;  eloquently 
defended  by  Curran,  ih. ;  conriction,  im- 
prisonment, and  escape,  175. 

St.  Leger,  Hon.  Captain,  assaults  an  aged 
priest.  74;  duel  with  Carran,  75;  his 
death,  76. 

Scotland,  Curran*s  eulogy  on,  890. 

Screw,  monks  of  the,  80. 

Sheares,  Hunry  and  John,  865;  Join  the 
Rebel  party,  and  are  betrayed  and  arres- 
ted, 256;  brought  to  trial,  i/'.;  Curran's 
speech  for,  267  ;  conviction,  288;  useless 
appeal  to  the  Court,  ib. ;  letters  270  and 
271 ;  execution,  272. 

Sheridan's  wit  coiu pared  with  Currants,  602. 

Slrr,  Major,  prosecutes  John  Hevey,  832 ; 
trial  at  law  for  damages,  8S6. 

Stack,  ReT.  Richard,  letters  fcom  Carran 


Tandy,  Napper,  leads  the  popular  party  In 
Lord  Mayor's  election,  159;  trial  of,  820. 

Toler,  John  ;  see  lA>rd  Norbury. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  reputed  author  of 
United  Irishmen's  Constitution,  289: 
his  efforts  to  bring  French  troops  into 
Ireland,  248 ;  trial  of,  81 1 ;  captured  In  • 
French  ship,  312  ;  Justifies  his  conduct, 
818 ;  condemnation  and  suicide,  815 ;  his 
career,  817. 

Union,  Act  of,  passed  by  the  baseness  and 

treachery  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  108, 
"  United  Irishmen,"  289. 

Volunteers,  the  Irish,  96;  described  by 
Curran,  Ih. ;  swell  to  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  97 ;  their  influence  upon  public  mea- 
sures, 98;  obtain  Ireland's  recognition  as 
a  free  nation,  99 ;  not  a  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation, 102. 

Wake,  Scene  at  a,  53. 

Weston,  Rev.  Henry,  Curran's  letters  to, 

IS ;  Poem  addressed  to,  84. 
Whig  Club,  the  Irish,  288. 
Wolfe,  Arthur,  see  Lord  XUwarden, 


NEW,  POPUUR,  AND  STANDARD  WORKS. 

FUBLI8HKD   BY 

J.  S,   REDFIELD, 

110  AND  112  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW-YORK 


POiSTRY. 

TIIE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE— reprinted  from  the  newlj-diicoyered  copy  of  the 
folio  of  1683i  in  the  possession  of  J.  Payne  Collier,  1  toI.  imperial  8yo,  cloth, $4  M 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    Same  as  the  above,  8  Tols.  16mo,  cloth, e  00 

MOTES  AND  EMENDATIONS  to  the  text  of  Sliakespeare's  Plays,  from  the  Early  Manu- 
script Corrections  in  a  copy  of  the  Folio  of  1682,  in  the  possession  of  John  Payne 
Coiller,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    1  vol.  12mo,  ncw^  edition, 1  60 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK.  Only  complete  edition. 
1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

SIMMS'  POEMS.  Poems— Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and  Contemplative. 
By  William  Gilmore  Sirams.    With  a  Portrait  on  steel.    3  vols.  12mo,  cloth, 8  fiO 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  W.  H.  C  HOSMER.  Now  first  coUected.  With  a  Por- 
trait on  steel.    2  vols.  12mo, 9  OO 

POETICAL  WORKS  OP  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 
second  edition,  enlarged, ; 1  00 

THE  LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.  By  William  B.  Aytoon,  Editor  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  etc.,  1  vol.  12mo, 1  00 

FIRMILIAN,  THE  STUDENT  OF  BADAJOZ  ;  A  "  Spasmodic*'  Tragedy.  By  T. 
Percy  Jones,  (Professor  Aytoun.)    12mo,  cloth, 0  60 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    Edited  by  Bon  Oaultier.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 0  76 

LYRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alice  Carey.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 0  W 

HI3TOR7,  BIOORAPHT,  &o. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHARAOHS.    By  John  Kenrick,  M.A.    S  vols.  ISmo, 

plates,  second  edition S  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES.    By  Joseph  Franyois  Michaud.    Translated  by  W. 

Robeon.    8  vols.  12mo,  maps, 8  76 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA.    By  W.  P.  P.  Napier.    8vo, 

cloth,  eighth  edition, S  60 

HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA.    Frbmch  Domination.    By  Charles  Gayarr6,  Esq.    SvoIb. 

8vo,  cloth, 8  60 

HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA.    Spanish  Domination.    By  Charles  Gayarr6,  Esq.    1  vol. 

8vo,  cloth, S  60 

LAS  CASAS'  NAPOLEON.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Exile,  &nd  Conversations  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.    By  the  Count  Las  Casas.    With  Portraits  on  steel,  woodcuts,  etc. 

4  vols.  12mo,  cloth, 6  00 

NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE;  or,  A  Voice  from  St.  Hklxna.    By  Barry  E.  O'Meara,  his 

late  Surgeon.     2  vols.  12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, S  00 

JOMIXrS  WATERLOO.    The  Political  and  Military  History  of  the  Campaign  of 

Waterloo.    From  the  French  of  General  Baron  Jomini.    By  Lieut.  Benet,  U.S.A. 

Map.    12mo,  cloth, 0  Ttt 

THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1828  and  1829:  with  a  View  of  the  present 

State  of  Aflkirs  in  the  East.  By  Col.  Chesney,  R.A.,  D.CX.  12mo,  cloth,  maps,. . .  1  00 
DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSUSIPPI  VALLEY.    By  John  Gil- 

niary  Shea.    With  a  fac-simile  of  the  newIy-di«eovcrcd  Map  of  Marquette.    1  toL 

•VT,  eloth,  antlqao  ioeond  edition, t  00 


I  J.   8.  REDFIELD'8   recent  PUBLIC A.TION8. 

REOAIi  ROUE ;  fta  IntrodueUon  to  Roman  Hlitoiy.    By  Francto  W.  Nevnum.   1  t«L 

12mo,  cloUi, fOM 

HEN  OF  THE  TIME ;  or,  Sketches  of  Lirlng  NoUbles.   1  vol.  12mo,  doth, 1  M 

rou  HAVE  HEARD  OF  THEM;  being  Sketches  of  Distioffaished  Artists,  Com|Maera, 
Actors,  Singers,  Ac.    By  Q.    With  Portraito  on  steel  of  Horace  Vernet  and  JoUa 

Grisi.    12ino,  cloth, 1  «! 

1.ADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Memoir*  of  disUnguished  Scottish  Vtomalea,  embrao- 
ing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecatlon.    By  Rct.  James  Anderson.    1  toL. 

12mo,  doth,  second  edition, %M 

VEMOIRS  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  FINANCIER.— VINCENT  NOLTE>S  FDTT  TSARS 
IN  BOTH  HEMISPHERES ;  or.  Reminiscences  of  a  Merchant's  Ute.    1  toL  I2mo^ 

cloth, 4 1  M 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURT.  By  Arstoe  HooMayv. 
S  Tols.  ISmo,  on  extra  superfine  paper,  450  pages  each,  cloth,  second  edition,....     S  90 

PHU/OSOPHERS  and  actresses.  By  Arstoe  Houssaye,  author  of  ''  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.**    8  vols.  ISmo,  doth,  second  edition, S  M 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  IRISH  BAR.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  M.P. 
With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenaie.  8  vols.  12mo,  doth,  por- 
trait and  autograph  letter, f  M 

BARRINGTON*S  SKETCHES.  Personal  Sketches  and  Memoirs  of  bis  own  Time.  By 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington.   With  Illustrations  by  Darley, 1  IS 

MOORE'S  LIFE  OF  SHERIDAN.  Memoirs  of  tiie  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 
leySherldan.    ^  Thomas  Moore.    2  vols.  12mo,  doth, SM 

LORENZO  BENONI ;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  lUlian.  Edited  by  a  Friend. 
l«mo,  doth, IM 

THE  WORKING-MAN*S  WAY  IN  THE  WORLD;  bdng  the  Autobiography  of  a  Jonr- 
neyman  Printer.    12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    By  James  Bruce.    12mo,  doth, 1  00 

NARRATIVES  OF  SORCERY  AND  MAGIC.  From  the  roost  authentic  sources.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  K 

ART  AND  INDUSTRY,  as  represented  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  New- 
York,  185S-64.  Revised  and  edited  by  Horace  Greeley.  12mo,  paper  covers,  60 
cents ;  doth,  fine  paper, 1  00 

MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES.  Jtj  /.  TVedey  Bond.  With  a  new  Map  of  tba 
Territory,  a  View  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  of  Abe  IM*^  of  St.  Anthony.    1  toL  ISmo,  doth,    1  00 

THE  GRAFTED  BUD ;  a  Memoir  of  Angelica  Ireoa  Hawes.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hawea. 
1  ToL  lOmo,  doth,  portrait, 010 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

k  TENNESSEAN  ABROAD ;  or,  Letters  from  Barape,  Africa,  and  Asia.  B>  Randal 
W.  MacGavock.    12mo,  cloth, 100 

THE  RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA.  .Sj  Lavence  Oliphant  Fourth  edi- 
tion, 12mo,  cloth, i  IS 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  TURKS ;  or.  Sketches  of  TrAVCl  ."n  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Dominions  of  the  Sultan.  By  Warlngton  W.  Smyth.  With  a  colored  Ethnological 
Map  of  the  Turkish  Empire.    Third  edition,  12mo,  cI-'^LI, 0  IB 

NARRATIVE  OP  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST  CO.NfT  OF  AMERICA,  In  the 
years  1811,  '12,  *18  and  '14 ;  or  the  First  Settlement  on  th«  Pa^iCc.  By  Gabrid  FJ-an- 
oh^re.    Translated  and  edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington.    ISmo,  clot*",  plates, 1  00 

A  MONTH  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.    Sec6.^d  ertiZion,  12mo,  doth,.    0  15 

LIFE  IN  THE  MISSION,  THE  CAMP,  AND  THE  ZENANA;  or,eiK  Tears  in  India. 
By  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie.   2vols.  12mo,  cloth, S  00 

WHITE,  RED  AND  BLACK ;  Sketches  of  American  Society  during  t!M  'Vls.H  of  their 
Guests.    By  Francis  and  Theresa  Pulssky.    2  vols.  12mo,  cloth, fl  OO 

VHB  BLACKWATER  CHRONICLE;  a  Narrative  of  an  Expeditioa  into  Ikt  Xmf^  < 
Caaaan,  in  Randolph  Gonnty,  Virginia.  By  "  The  Gierke  of  Ozenford«."  Wttfr  «•* 
■MToas niastrationa  by Btrothar.    ISao.dotb t  00 


J.  8.  redfield's  recent  poblicatioks.  S 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH*?  OREAT  WORK.  THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIANA.  B7  Pro- 
feuor  WilsoD,  J.  O.  Loch.hart,  James  Hogg,  and  Dr.  Maglnn.  Edited,  with  Memoin 
and  Notea,  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Hackensie.    In  5  Tols , |9  00 

SHI  WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.    8  vola.  12nio,  cloth,  portrait  on  Bteel, 8  60 

Siniina'  Revolutionaiy  Tales. 

Uni/brm  Seriet^  totth  JUuttraUom  by  Dcwl&y, 

THE  PARTISAN ;  a  Romance  of  the  Revolation.    12mo,  cloth, . .     . .        IS 

MELLICHAMPE;  aLegendof  theSantee.    12mo,cIoth, 116 

KATHARINE  WALTON    or,  The  Rebel  of  Dorchester.    12mo,  cloth, 1  9S 

THE  SCOUT ;  or,  The  Bl  ick  Riders  of  the  Gongaree.    ISmo,  cloth, 1  26 

WOODCRAFT ;  or,  the  Hawks  abont  the  Dovecote.    1 2mo,  cloth, 1  25 

THE  TEMASSEE ;  a  Romance  of  South  Carolina.    12mo,cIoth,. 126 

Simms*  New  Work. 

SOUTHWARD  HO !  A  Spell  of  Sonshlne.    By  William  Gllmore  Simms.    1  rol.  12mo,    1  26 

XDt.  R.  Montgomery  Bird.) 

CALAVAR ;  the  Knight  of  the  Conquest  Bj  the  late  Robert  Montgomery  Bird.   12mo, 

cloth, 126 

MICK  OF  THE  WOODS ;  or.  The  Jibbenalnosay :  a  Tale  of  Kentucky.    By  Robert  H. 

Bird,H-.D.    1  vol.  ISipo,  cloth, 1  26 

CWilliam  Henry  Herbert) 

THE  CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND ;  or.  The  Times  of  the  Revolutions  of  1642  and  1686. 

By  Henry  W.  Herbert.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, 1  26 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  FRANCE.    By  Henry  W.  Herbert. 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  25 

THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE ;  from  the  Crusaders  to  the  Hareschals  of  Louis  XIV. 

By  H.  W.  Herbert,  author  of  the  "Cavaliers  of  England,"  Ac,  Ac.   1  vol.  12mo,  doti,    1  25 
MARMADUKE  WYVIL;  an  Historical  Romance  of  1651.    By  H.  W.  Herbert.    New 

and  Revised  Edition.     1  voU  12mo,  cloth, 1  25 

(J.  V.  Huntington.) 

THE  FOREST.    By  J.  V.  Huntington,  author  of  «'Lady  AUoe,"  « Albao,"  *e.  1  toL 

12mo,  second  edition, 1  26 

ALBAN.    By  J.  V.  Huntington,  author  of  "  Lady  Alice,"  '*  The  Forest,**  *o.    A  new 

and  completely  altered  edition.    2  vols.  12mo,  cloth, 2  00 

Lee*8  Tales  of  Labor. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER ;  or.  Life  at  a  Trade.    By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  **  Bom- 

merfleld ;  or,  Life  on  a  Farm.'*    12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, I  00 

MERRIMACK ;  or.  Life  at  the  Loom.    By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  **The  Mastor 

Builder ;  or,  Life  at  a  Trade,"  Ac.    12mo,  cloth, 100 

8UMMERFIELD ;  or,  Life  on  a  Farm.    By  Day  Kellogg  Lee.    12mo,  doth, 1  00 

(Alice  Carey.) 

CLOYERNOOK ;  or,  RecoUectlons  of  our  Home  In  the  West    By  Alice  Carey.    1  roL 

12mo,  cloth,  seventh  edIUon, 19% 

CI'OTERNOOK,  SECOND  SERIES ;  or,  Recollections  of  our  Neighborhood  in  the  West 

By  Alice  Carey,  author  of  "  Hagar,**  Ac.,  Ac.    12mo,  doth, 1  01 

HAGAR ;  a  Story  of  To-day.    By  Alice  Carey,  author  of  »*  Clovemook,** "  Ij™»"  Ac. 

1  v<*l.  12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, 1  6t 

(Caroline  Chesebro'.) 

DREAM-LAND  BT  DAYLIGHT ;  a  Panorama  of  Romance.    By  Caroline  Chesebro*. 

12mo,  second  edition, 1  16 

I8A;  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Chesebro*,  author  of  "  Dream-Land  by  Daylight,** 

Ae.,Ae.    1  vol.  12mo,  doth,  second  edition, 1  00 

THB  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT ;  a  Theme  for  the  Time.    By  Caroline  Chesebro*.  1  roL 

12iuo.  doth,  second  edition —    1  00 


4  J.   S.   REDFIKLD's    RECKXT    rCBLICATlONS. 

THE  T0T7TH  OF  JEFFEBSON ;  a  Chronicle  of  College  Scrapei  at  Wi.lUmslHirg,  Tir> 
gtnla,  A.D.  17A4.    12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, fO  V 

WESTERN  CHARACTERS ;  being  Types  of  Border  Life  in  the  Western  States.  Qy  J. 
L.  McOonnell.    12mo,  cloth, 1  M 

■AST  WARREN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.  Sketches  for  Home  Circles.  Bj 
William  T.  Coggeshall.    ISmo,  cloth, 1  m 

A  STRAT  TANKEE  IN  TEXAS.  By  Philip  Pazton.  With  UlustraUons  hy  Dftrley. 
1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  SI 

TA8C0NSEL0S ;  a  Romance  of  the  New  World.    By  Frank  Cooper.    12mo,  cloth,. . .      1  96 

TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  HUNQART.  By  Theresa  Polsxky.  With  a  portrait 
of  the  Author.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  S5 

CAP-SHEAF ;  a  Fresh  Bundle.    By  Louis  Myrtle.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

THE  LION'S  SE3N  AND  LOVER  HUNT.    By  Charles  de  Bernard.    1  roL  12mo,....     1  00 

OHANTIOLEER;  a  Thanksgtying  Story  of  the  Peabody  Family.  By  Cornelius  Ma- 
thews     0  15 

THE  PEBTTT  PLATE ;  a  Christmas  Jurenile.  By  John  Tineent,  Esq.  With  lUttStraF 
tiona  by  Darley.    1  rol.  18mo,  cloth  gilt, 0  00 

MISCRTiTi  A  NEOXTS. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  with  a  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 

other  engravlnga  on  steel.    8  vols.Svo,  cloth,  per  yolome, S  60 

Do.  do.  do.  half  calf, 8  18 

Do.  do.  do.  fUll  calf,  extra, 4  60 

MACATTLAT^S  SPEECHE::.    2  vols.  12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, ft  00 

MEAGHER'S  SPEECHES.    Speeches  on  the  LegislatiTe  Independence  of  IrelaDd,  with 

Introductory  Notes.    By  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.     12mo,  porb^it, 1  00 

.  THE  SUPPRESSED  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE.    Edited,  with  an  XntrodneUuy 

Letter,  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  F.S.A.;  four  engrayings  on  steel.     12mo,  cloth, 1  60 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.    By  Acheta  Domestica.   Three  series :  Insects  of  Sprtngi 

Bummer,  and  Autumn.    8  vols.  8yo,  cloth  gtit,  beantiftaHy  Ulostrated.     Each, ft  00 

the  same  Work,  In  sets  of  Three  Volumes,  easqtiMiely  eohred  aflat  JTahirB.    Extra 

gilt,  gut  edges, UOO 

OUTLINES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHTSIOGNOBfT ;  or.  Resemblances  between  Men 

and  Animals.    By  J.  W.  Redfleld,  M.D.    With  880  Illustrations.    8to, 9  00 

(R.  C.  Trench.  R  D.) 

STNONTMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.   By  Richard  Chenerix  Trench,  B.D.   Iftmo, 

cloth, 0  18 

ON  THE  STUDT  OF  WORDS.    By  Richard  CheneTix  Trench,  BJ>.    1  ToL  Iftmo, 

cloth,  fifth  edition.    From  the  second  London  edition, 0  15 

ON  THE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS.    By  Richard  Cheneylx  Trench,  B.D.,  author  of 

"  The  Study  of  Words."    12mo,  cloth, 0  01 

CHARACTERS  IN  THE  GOSPELS ;  illustrating  Phases  of  Character  at  the  Present 
Day.    By  Rer.  E.  H.  Chapin.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 0  60 

FHE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME,  as  Illustrating  the  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries. 
By  the  Right  Rer.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  California. 
With  over  100  Dlustrations.   12mo,  cloth, 018 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.    By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.    12mo,  doth, 1  00 

THE  DIVINE  CHARACTER  VINDICATED ;  being  a  Rerlew  of  Dr.  Beecher*s  "  Con- 
flict of  Ages.'*    By  Rev.  Moses  BaUou.    12mo,cloth, 100 

FHE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  NATURE;  or,  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Seers.  By  Catharine  Crowe. 
1  vol.  12mo,  doth, 1  00 

BRONCHITIS  AND  KINDRED  DISEASES,  in  language  adapted  to  the  common  reader. 
By  W.  W.  Hall,  M.D.    1  rol.  12mo,  cloth, 100 

GRISCOM  ON  VENTILATION.  The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Air.  12mo,  doth,  third 
•ditlon, 018 

CHAPMAN^  AMERICAN  DRAWING-BOOK.    Three  Parts  published.    ladi 0  60 

OHAPMAKTS  D1UWING  GOPT.BOORS.    Per  dosen     180 
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lo  non  so  terminare  la  stamfni  di  questomia 
lMH>ro  5  senza  sdebitamU  verso  coloro  che  mi 
VI  amiarono »  di  fuella  gratitudine  che  nonpros 
fessata  nU  peserebbe^  e  prqfessaia  mi  e  dolcisj 
sinuu  Lasciando  innominaU  e  chi  mi  dii  pace 
da  poter  lawrarcy  e  chi  mi  die  cuore  alPoperOf 
molio  piu  ardua  tra  md ,  d^  pubhlicare ;  ia 
debbo  V  ultima  spirUa  a  questo  Uworo  ientata 
gia  in  pii^  guise  a  una  poesia  di  SiWio  Pellico; 
debbo ,  anck*  io  come  tanti  y  conforti  ed  aiud 
continui  d*  erudizione  a  Costanzo  Gazzera;una 
r&^isione  feconda  di  cotTczioni  a  Carlo  Bonr 
compagniy  aiuti,  e  correzioni  neUa  revisione  delle 
pro^  al  prof.  Falauriy  e  debbo  VeffeUtuaxione 
deUa  stampa  al  P embay  solofra  parecchi  Ubrai 
siampatori  od  editori  a  cui  fu  offerta  y  che 
abbia  voluio  torsene  il  carioo. 

Del  restOy  se  mi  si  conceda  ridurre  a  miapic- 
colezza  le  parole  d^un  grande :  ^io  domanderei 


un  fwore  che   temo  ndn  mi   sia  conccduto  ; 
queUo  che  non  si  giudichi  dopo  un  momento  di 
leUuray  dun  lawro  di  parecchi  anni;  die  s*ap- 
prwi  o  condanni  il  libro  intiero,  e  non  su  al- 
cunefrasi.  Se  incontrero  qualche  apprwazionej 
la   dom)  principalmente  alia  maesta  del  mio 
assunto.  Al  veder  epjumto  nefu  scritto  in  ItaUa^ 
in  fyancia ,  in  GdiTumia  e  in  Inghilterra  io 
ho  ammiraU  parecchi;  ma  non  ho  perduto  il 
cuore  per  do  >3.  A  chi  rhi  dicesse  che  son  ri- 
masto  inferiors  al  magnifico  assunto ,  conscn- 
tirei  tanio  piii  volentieri^  che  so  d'esser  rima- 
sto  inferiore  al  mio  stesso  disegno.  A  chi  mi  ac- 
cennasse  miglioramenti  o  correzioniy  saro  grato ; 
wamene  varro  piic  prohabibnente  per  U  fatti 
che  non  per  le  opinioniy  le  qiudi  difficile  emutare 
tpjumdo  sono  sincere  ed  in\^ecchiate.  Ed  a  chi 
giudicasse  non  valer  fatica  di  correzioni  questa 
mia  vita  ili  Dante^  risponderei :  dehfacciasenc 
un*  altra  ma  facciasi ;  che  non  sarebbe  onor 
patrio  si  ritardasse  altrimentiy  o  ci  si  facesse 
dagli  stranieri.  II  dis^ulgar  la  vita  de*proprii 
grandi ,  e  dovere  oramai  d'ogni  letteratura. 

25  aprile  1839. 
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DANTE   IN  PATRIA 


CAPO   PRIMO. 


I   COMUNI  ITALIANI   NEl  SECOU  XII  E  XIII. 


76  ....  lulia  di  dolera  ostello ! 


413  '     S  tt  lieilu  m' e,  o  SoQiiao  Giore 

Che  fosti  'a  terra  per  noi  crociGsso  , 
Son  li  posU  9ccl|i  tooi  HtoIU  altiove? 

421         O  i  preptrasioD  ehe  nell'abisso 

Del  loo  coBtiglio  Gu  per  ftlcna  bene 
In  tutto  dall'  acoorger  Dostro  atciaso  ? 
PCRC.  VI. 


Se  Dante  non  fosse  state  aliro  clie  poeta  o 
IdUeralOy  io  lasoei^i  Tassunto  di  scrivernle  a 
tanti,  meglio  jAJl  me  esercitati  neU'arbe  divina 
della  poesia,  o  in  qudla  eosi  aixiiia  della  critical 
Ma  Dante  e  gran  parte  ddla  ^toria  d^  Italia «; 
quella  stoi^a  a  cui  ho  dedicati  i  miei  studij^ 
cbe  ho  taotata  in  piu  guise  >  ma  che  ^non  isperxi 
guari  di  pqjtar  covapiwe.oramat.  Quindi  e  che  non 
avenido  potato  o  saputo  ritrerre  la  >ita  .di  tulta 
la  qazione  Italian^ »  tento  ritraire  quella  air 
ineoodeU'ItaUanoehe  piu  di  niuh  altro  raccolse 
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in  se  Tingegno,  le  virtu,  i  vizi,  le  fortune 
della  pati'ia.  Egli  ad  un  tempo  uomo  d'  azioni 
e  di  letlere ,  come  fui  ono  i  migliori  nostri ; 
egli  uomo  di  parle;  egli  esule,  ramiiigo,  po- 
vero,  traente  dalPavv  ersita  nuove  forze  e  nuova 
gloria ;  egli  portato  dalle  ai^denti  passioni  me- 
ridionali  foori  di  qiiella  moderazione,  che  era 
ncUa  sua  aliissima  menle ;  egli ,  piu  che  da 
niiui  alti'o  pensiero,  accoinpagnato  lungo  tutta 
lavitasuadall'amore;  egli  in  somma  I'ltaliano 
piu  ilaliaiio  die  sia  stato  mai.  S'agglugne ,  che 
I'eta  di  Dante  e,  rispetto  all'insegnamento  mo- 
rale ,  la  piu  importanle  forse  della  storia  dlta- 
lia;  fjuella  in  che  si  passo  dalle  brevi  virtu  ai 
iunglii  vizi  repubblicani.  E  s'aggiugne,  che 
colle  opere  e  coUo  scritto  ei  tento  di  rattener 
la  patria  in  su  quel  precipizio;  e  che,  cadutovi 
egli  stesso  piu  o  meno ,  nmase  pure  in  tutto 
lo  scrittore  piu  virtuoso  che  abbiamo;  ond'e, 
che  il  nome  di  Dante  tanto  piu  risplendette 
sempre  tra  le  generazioni  successive ,  quanto 
pid  elle  tomarono  a  virtd ;  e  che  non  ultima 
fra  le  ragioni  *di  patrie  speranze,  i  il  veder 
redivivo  il  culto  e  lo  studio  di  lui.  Questi  fu* 
Tono  i  pensieri  che  mi  fecero  prendere  amore 
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al]'  opera ;  questi  mi  danno  fiducia,  che,  anche 
adempiuta  con  forze  troncate,  ella  possa  riuscir 
non  inulile  ne  ingrata  a'  miei  comj^mtrioti.  E 
se  ella  giugnesse  ad  alcuno  di  quegli  stranieri , 
i  quail  ci  restan  benevoli  per  memorla  de'no- 
slri  maggiori  ^  spero  appresso  di  loro  qualche 
favoje  dal  nome  di  Dante  ,.il  primo  grande 
'  scrittore  della  prima  lingna  modeiiia ,  il  quale 
apri  cosi  all'  Europa  tutta  quella  carriera  di 
lettere  e  civilta  che  ella  corse  d'allora  in  poi. 
Del  resto,  io  scrivo  per  gli  uomini  colti  si  e 
emiosi  di  particolari,  ma  non  propriamente  per 
gli  eniditi.  A  cpesti  hanno  gia  soddisfatto  pa- 
recchi  altri ,  e  principalmente  il  Pelli  e  I'autor 
del  Veltro ;  ma  parmi  che  sia  pur  da  servire 
a  que'tanti,  die  amano  legger  disteso,  e  trovar 
raccolto  cio  clie  altrove  si  acceima. 

Or  prima  d'incominciare  la  narrazione  d^una 
vita  cosi  continuamente  frammista  alle  con- 
dizioni  della  propria  eta ,  sara  utile  accennar 
le  origini  di  esse.  Ne  mi  saran  d'  uopo  molte 
parole.  T^  patria  nostra  s'  e  fatta  felicementd 
studiosa  delle  sue  memorie  del  medio  evo ;  le 
quail  se  non  sono  le  piu  liete,  sono  certo  delle 
piu  gloriose ;  e  se  talora  vengooo  a  {^tidio , 


perdie  risuscitate  troppo  ^vente  nell^  opere 
d'immaginazione  » sono  pur  fondajnento  di  tulta 
la  storia  nostra ,  ondech^  elle  dovrebbero  essere 
forse  meno  cantate  che  studiate.  Qmndi  sarebbe 
opera  perduta  pe'  leggitori  $'  io  att€»dessi  ad 
insegnare  loro  cio ,  che  i  piu  haimo  imparato 
gia  dal  Muraiori ,  dal  Sisiooiidi,  dal  Leo  o  da 
altri ;  e  die  speriaiao  impareraimo  in  bneve  da 
tale ,  il  quale  seguondo  con  animo  e  fbrtuna 
maggiore  la  via  conJLraria  alia  mia ,  salx  gia  dallo 
studio  de'  tempi  di  Dante  alia  storia  generale 
d'ltalia.  Ad  ogni  modo  giova  ne^i  assunti  spe* 
ciali  ricordare  cio,  che  li  liannoda  aUe  cogiu* 
zioni  generali. 

Gia  alio  s£ftseiarsi  dell'  antioo  imperio  Ro- 
mano^  Tlialia  pid  infelice  che  non  le  sue  pro* 
vincie,  era  soggiaciuta  non  ad  una,  ma  a 
tre  conquiste  di  barbari;  prima  i  raocogliticci 
di  Odoacre,  poi  i  Goti  ^  in  ultimo  i  Longo* 
bardi.  Cagione  di  questa  sua  privilegiata  iofeli* 
cita,  fu  I'essere  slafca  antica  sede  dell'imperio; 
r  aver  mirato  gli  Italiaui  alia  restaurazione  di 
quelle;  e  I'averla  tentata  ^i  Imperatori  orien* 
tali.  Secondo  tristo  efietto  della  medesima  causa 
fu  la  divisione  d'ltalia  in  Greca  e  Longobarda 
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fin  dal  568;  dal  qaale  in  poi  la  penisola  non 
fa  riunita  piu  mau  Cosi  mentre  le  altre  na- 
zioni  europee  oonquistate  una  o  due  volte  al 
pu ,  ebbero  agio  d'  immedesimarsi  coi  conquir 
slatori  per  crescere  in  que'  bei  reami  or  am* 
Burali  di  Francia ,  Spagna  od  Inghilterra ;  al- 
ritalia  non  fermatasi  in  niuna  conquista ,  in 
niuna  sventura  mai ,  tocoo  la  peggiore  di  tutte, 
quella  di  mutar  sempre  srentura. 

Succeduta  la  quarta  conquista  de'  Franchi 
sotto  Garlomagno  ,  e  slabilito  un  regno  Italico, 
se  non  indipendente,  almen  separato  sotto  un 
figliuolo  di  lui ,  parve  lltalia  entrare  nella  con- 
dizione  delle  altre  nazioni  europee.  Ma  non 
segui  il  fatto,  impedito  che  fu  dalla  restaura- 
Eione  dell'  imperio  operata  da  Carlomagno  il  d\ 
di  Natale  dell'  anno  800.  Fu  salutata  probabil- 
mente  dalle  speranze  degli  inganncvoli  Italian!, 
e  fatta  forse  con  intenzioni  d'ordine  e  civilta ; 
quasi  i  regni  cristiaiii  ayessero  qiiindi  a  racco* 
gliersi  intomo  al  maggiCHr  trono  imperiale,  e 
quasi  il  nome  preso  da  Roma  avesse  a  far  ri- 
sorgere  la  lingua ,  gli  usi,  e  Y  antica  cirilta  di 
essa.  Ma  le  restaurazioni  delle  cose  troppo  an- 
ticamente  cadute  non  soglionb  riuscire  a  gran 
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pro ;  e  tuUo  quell'ordinamento  sogndto  a  Innga 
durata  y  non  esiste  in  fatti  se  non  pochi  anni. 
I  regiii  Franchi  se  ne  separarono  in  breve, 
e  la  Germania  e  1' Italia  ne  fiirono  impacciate 
lunghi  secoli ;  quella  d*  un  principe  incoronato, 
acclamato  fuori  di  essa ;  qnesta  d'  un  principe 
di  schiatta,  nascita,  elezione,  ed  interessi  a  lei 
stranieri.  Fra  le  nazioni,  come  tra  gli  uomini, 
chi  fa  infelice  altrui  fa  tale  se  stesso. 

Ma  entrano  nelle  vie  della  provvidenza  an- 
che  le  infelicita  delle  liazioni;  e  convien  talor«i 
che  sofira  una  per  tiitte.  Cosi  penso  gia ,  cosi 
previde  meravigliosamente  Dante  in  que'  primi 
versi  da  noi  citati,  che  si  potrebbon  dire  la 
spiegazione  filosofica  e  religiosa  di  tulta  la  storia 
d'  Italia*  Imperciocche  tra  i  dolori  di  questa , 
nacque  la  indipendenza  delle  sue  citta^  da  cui 
poi  la  ciyilta  universale.  Gia  fin  dalP  eta  dei 
Longobardi,  causa  il  mal  governo  degli  impera-* 
dori  Greci »  occasione  la  loro  eresia  Iconocla* 
8ta,  promotori  i  Papi,  eransi  liberate  Roma, 
Venezia ,  Ravenna  e  parecchie  altre  citti  con 
governo  proprio  e  sotto  i  consoli.  £  durata 
yariamente  tale  indipendenza  sotto  il  manto 
pontificio  ,   ma   non  estesasi    di    raolto    nella 
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penisola  dal  secolo  VIII  all'  XI ,  qiiando  poi 
r  immortal  Gregorio  VII  (  Tlldebrando  tanto 
stoltamente  vituperate!  )  si  rivolse ,  in  occa- 
sione  non  dissimile  dalla  prima,  contro  gli  im- 
peradori  Franconi  o  Wibelini  usurpatori  delle 
liberta  della  Chiesa,  protettori  d'ogni  scandalo 
che  si  facesse  in  essa ;  aUora  anche  le  altre  citta 
italiane,  quasi  tutte  si  sollevarono,  si  libera- 
rono,  si  costituirono  in  Conumi,  e  sotto  ai 
CansoU.  Fu  C(xnpiuta  tal  rivoluzione  in  pochi 
anni  dopo  la  morte  del  santo  e  sommo  Papa 
tra  r ultimo  decennio  del  secolo  XI,  e  i  due 
primidelXII.  Pisa, Lucca, Milano,  Asti,  Geneva 
sembrano  essere  state  dellc  piu  precoci  a  costi- 
tuirsi  da  se  in  Comune.  Altre  rimaste  fedeli  nel 
parteggiar  per  gli  imp^-atori^  furon  liberate  i>er 
concessioni  vaiie,  o  lusciate  liljerarsi.  E  cosi 
divise  le  citta  in  parte  della  Cliiesa ,  ed  Iin^^e- 
riale  9  erano  libere  tutte  ^  qucste  non  men  che 
quelle  ,  con  poca  difiereu7.a. 

Naturalmente  il  primo  Iinperadore  che  sorse 
di  gran  animo  non  voile  sopportare  sifTatte  no- 
vita.  E  Federico  I  era  tal  Imperadore.  Gu^r- 
reggio  a  lungo ;  vinse,  fu  vinto,  ed  alia  pace 
di  Costanza  sancita  Tanno  IISS,  i  Comuni  della 
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lega  di  Lombardia  serbarono  sotto  il  Home  di 
regalie  la  realta  dell'indipendenzai  e  a  governo 
di  essa  i  loro  Consoli.  Delle  citta^  che  erano  state 
per  1'  Imperadore ,  molte ,  perdie  non  foasero 
in  peggior  condizione,  ebber  le  regalie  da  lui; 
altre  se  le  acquistarono  con  allre  leghe,  poco 
appresso.  E  tra  tutta  quesla  conquista  d'  indi- 
pendenza ,  un'altra  erasi  fatta;  i  dialetti  pQpo* 
lari  delle  citta  eran  diventati  lingua  nazionale. 
Dicevasi  lingua  yolgare,  ed  era  la  lingua  ita« 
liana. 

Delia  nascente  ed  operante  indipendenza  £u 
natural  compagua  la  virtu ;  sia  che  da  quella 
questa,  o  che  da  que$ta  quella  venisse;  o  me* 
glio,  che  r  una  e  1'  dtra  $'  ajutassero  e  ere* 
ccessero  a  vicenda.  Gerto  le  tre  immortali  difese 
di  IVIilano,  la  ricostruzione  di  lei  pe'vicini  allora 
non  invidiosi)  la  concorde  fondaziohe  e  poi  la 
difesa  di  Alessandria ,  gli  altri  assedi  non  meno 
fortemente  sostenuti ,  la  lega  di  Pontida »  e 
quella  vera  battaglia  da  eroi  combattuta  e  vinta 
a  Ligpano,  sono  fatti  che  dovettero  a  un  tempo 
e  procedere  da  virtu^  e  generarla*  Questa  h  senza 
contrasto  Tela  piu  bella  della  storia  d'  Italia ; 
quantunque  per  la  decadenza  della  lingua  antica 
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e  rinfanzisi  della  nuovd,  ella  rimanga  men  ce- 
lebrata  delle  altre  posteriori  e  minori.  Sia  poi 
per  quel  difetto  di  storici ,  o  perche  quando  e 
universale  la  virtu  non  si  fa  pompa  di  vir- 
tuosi ,  o  perclie  in  una  na^ione  Concorde  non 
risplende  niuno  qual  duce ,  certo  niun  gran 
nome  di  condottiero  o  gran  cittadino  ci  rimane 
di  quei  tempi ,  oltre  a  queilo  di  Papa  Al^ssan- 
dro  III ;  ma  restano  invece  immortali  i  homi 
di  quelle  citta. 

Del  resto  la  maggior  parte  degli  storici  mo- 
dami  chiaman  Repubbliche  quelli ,  che  noi 
abbiam  qui  chiamati  Comuni.  Ma  comuni  o  citta 
die  chiamavan  se  stesse  per  lo  piii;  e  se  re- 
pubbliche talvolta,  elle  non  intendevan  per  tal 
nome  ci6,  che  ora,  cibe  un  popolo  che  ^  regga 
senza  principe.  Riconoscevano  la  stipremazia 
dell'  imperadore  e  re  Tede  jco  in  ogni  cosa  non 
compresa  nelle  regalie  conquistate  od  ottenute ; 
in  queste  sole  erano  lor  liberta^  lor  diritti ,  lor 
vanto.  Bensi  poi ,  queste  s'  interpretavano  in 
modo  piu  o  meno  largo ;  e  non  solo  diversa- 
mente  tra  Tlmperadore  e  le  citta, ma  tra.una 
citta  e  r  altra ,  e  tra  i  cittadini  della  stessa. 
Quindi  cohtinuayano  la  parte  deirimperio,  e 


la  contraria;  e  qiiesta  continuava  atrovar  per 
lo  pill  sostegno  e  nome  dalla  Cluesa.  Morti  poi 
Federigo  Barbarossa  e  il  figlio  di  lui  Arrigo  VI, 
e  disrputandosi  Flmpcrio  tra  Filippo  di  Svevia 
altro  figlio  di  lui ,  ed  Ottone  di  Baviera ,  per- 
die  i  parligiani  delle  case  di  Franconia  e  di 
Svevia  dal  nome  primitivo  di  quella  dicevansi 
ab  antico  in  Germania  Weiblingen  o  Ghibellini , 
ed  i  parligiani  de'  Bavari  dal  nome  di  molti  di 
essi  diceansi  Guelfi  ^  incominciarono  i  due  nomi 
ad  usarsi  in  Italia  alio  slesso  modo  tra  i  parli- 
giani dei  due  Imperadori.  Poscia,  ri^ianendo  in- 
disputato  Imperadore  Federigo  11  Svevo,  ed  in- 
cominciando  egli  nuove  contese  coll^  citta  e  coi 
Papi ,  il  nome  di  Ghibellino  divenne  qaello 
della  parte  imperlale ,  e  .  percia  il  home  di 
jSuelfo  quellp  (}qI|^  parte  contraria  tleUejcitta, 
flella  Uberta  pi^  larga ,  del  popolo  e  dei  ipapi. 
Vedesi  cosi  che  Guelfi  e  Ghibellini  non  faron 
altro  chq  nomi  nuoyi  di  parti  reccliie  gia  di 
due  secoli,  contandole  non  piu  che  dal  sorger 
della  Chiesa  e  delle  citta  contro  I'lmperio.  E 
Federigo  II,  uomo  di  poco  o  nulla  infisriore 
all'avo,  ed  a  malgrado  la  cessione  delle  rega- 
lie,  potenlissimo  in  Italia  per  averredalo  dalla 
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madre ,  ultima  dei  Normanni ,  il  bel  regno  di 
Pugiia  e  Sicilia ;  Federigo  II  durante  un  re- 
gno di  mezzo  il  secolo  XTTf  teulo  invano  s\  di 
reslaurar  Tantica  potenza  iinperiale,  ma  tenne 
alta  la  parie  d'imperio  contro  i  GueUl,  le  ciltst 
e  i  due  gran  papi  Innoceuzi  III  e  IV.  Final- 
menle  morto  Federigo  II,  e  prima  disputandosi 
r  imperio  faor  d'  Italia  tra  Corrado  IV  figlio 
di  lui  9  e  Guglielmo  d'Olanda ,  poi  succedendo 
on  lungo  interregno  ed  abbandonata  cos\  Italia 
a  se  stessa ,  s'  inasprirono  ed  estesero  piu  die 
Biai  le  parti;  prendendo  vigore,  la  Guel&i  da 
tale  yacanza  d* imperio,  la  Gliihollina  dalP  es- 
sere  reUa  da  Manfredi  bastardo  di  Federigo  II 
ed  usurpator  del  regno  di  PugKa,  ma  gran 
goerrlero,  gran  principe.  Allora  piu  che  niai 
a  parteggiare  i  citladiui  in  ogni  cilia ,  le  citti 
tra  esse ,  ad  appoggiarsi  i  cittudini  men  forli  di 
c^nuna  ai  piu  forli  di  cjualchc  vicina  ;  a  rifug- 
gire  i  cacciati  dall'  una  all'altra,  a  t^niarc  ri- 
cacdando  i  nemici;  a  dividersi  e  siiddividersi 
Tintera  penisola ,  le  provincie ,  le  citia ,  le  fa- 
miglie ;  ed  a  posporsi  cos^,  a  dimenticarsi  cpclla 
che  avrebbe  dovuto  esserc  la  principal  opera 
delle  citta,  il  compimento  ^ella  indipendenza 

VoL  I  2 
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e  r  oi*dinamento  difensivo  di  essa  con  leghe 
o  confederazioni  dureyoli.  Fecersene  bezisi  al* 
cune  anche  dopo  quella  di  Pontidai)  ma  pat- 
teggiate  tutteper  poco  tempo,  e  non  serbate 
pemmeno  per  il  tempo  patteggiato.  Che  se  tal 
contesa  si  paragoni  a  qiieUa  ^  che  oomin^ id 
poco  dopo  in  Svizzera ,  tanto  miuore  ne'  suoi 
principii ,  ma  tanto  piii  costante  ne^suoi  pro* 
gressi ,  e  piu  compiuta  nel  suo  termine ,  or*- 
yero.  a  quelle  molto  posteriori  delle  citta  dei 
Paesi  Bassiy  o  degli  Stati  Americani)  tutte  piik 
compiute ;  o  convien  dire  che  ai  nostri  maggiori 
mancasse  V  arte  e  fin  1'  idea  delle  confedera- 
zioni perenni;  a  che  da  quel  funesto  nome,  da 
quella  potenza  dell'  imperjio ,  e  daUo  spirito 
ghibellino  9  fossero  eglino  traltenuti  dal  pro- 
gredire  in  quelia  via  cos)  chiara  dell'  indipei>- 
denza  perfetta. 

Ne  bastarono  tante  a(iise  ed  occasioni  di 
discQrdie;  un'altra  inbr^ve  vi  s'aggiunse*  Tutti 
que'  Comuni,  da  principio  e'duraiite  la  loro 
lotta  d'indipendeiiza,  f urono  retti  daloro  nobili. 
Questo  pare  indubitabile/  Ma  si  di^pviJta  quali 
essi  fpssero  e  di  quali  schiatte;  yolendo  gli  uni, 
che  discendessero  molti  dagli  aalichi  Italiani  o 
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Romani ,  alcri  die  distralti  o  ftpossessati  qisesli 
dai  Tibngnihatdi ,  Longobarde  fossero,  o  Franche, 
o  Tedesche  tatte  le  fiumglie   rimaste*  potenti 
nelle  eitta;  e  che  ^obili  o  de'militi  non  si  chian 
judssero  se  non  le  finniglie  de'Vassalli ,  o  Valr 
vassori,  o  Valvassini^ohe  ay^ano  da'Carolingi 
in  qua  ricevuti  benefiai  o  feudi.   lo*  m'  acco 
sterei  a  qaest' ultima  opinione;  pur  aggiugneti- 
dovi  9  che  molte  famiglie  Longobarde »  e  forse 
alcune  residue  RcMnane,  fiiron  lasciate  aalire  a 
qnei  gradi  di  vassallanza  o   nobilta.  Ad  ogm 
mode  par  certo  y  che  come  gli  Scabini  anteriori, 
cosi  i  G>nsoli  del  seoolo  XII  non  si  preiidessero 
se  noa  ne'diversi  ordini  di  tali  Vassalli ,  o  tutt'al 
piu  &a  gli  Arimanni ,  che  era  il  resto  de'  Lon« 
gobardi.   II  grossp  della  popelazione.  romani 
andca,  gli  artieri  delle  cit^  erano  s^ammessi 
persohalmente  al  grado  di  militi  (con  gray$ 
scandalo  d^li  siranieri  tramandatoci  dai  lot^d 
flcrittori  );'lna  come  plebe  in  co^plesso^  come 
artieri  non  erano  dapprima  ammessi  al  gbverno 
del  Gomune.  Ma  tra  il  fine  del  secolo  XU  e  il 
principle  del  XIII,  doe  quando  troppo  pre- 
sto si  fini  di  combattere  per  TindipeAdenza  ,  vi 
&  quasi  in  totte  te  <^ta  come  una   conh^m- 
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poranea  soUevazione  della  plebe  oontro  i  no- 
bili,  e  del  g;rosso  della  scliiatta  antica  nazionale 
contro  le  sdiiattc  stranicre.  Nc  percio  muta- 
rono  il  governo  delle  citta;  ma^  a  quel  mode 
che  le  cilta  conservando  la  auddllanza  all'  Ibi- 
perio  aycano  opposto  a  qucsto  il  Comune ,  cosi 
ora  il  popolo  opponeva  al  govcmo  comunale 
un  governo  particolare.  E  siccome  il  consiglio 
dei  nobilft  rcggenti  il  Comune  cliiamavasi  Cre^ 
denzaj  cioe  consiglio  segrcto  del  Comoiie,  co^ 
le  societa  popolari  fecero  pur  Credenze,  die 
denomiiiarono  per  lo  piu  da  im  santo  preso  da 
loro  a  proiettore,  Tal  fu  la  Grcdeuza  di  san 
Giorgio  in  Milano^  c  mollc  allro  cilta.  Ma 
come  succede,  die  il  popolo  nppcna  oi*dinaia 
signoreggia,  le  Credenzc  liopolari  dtvenner  so- 
ycnte  governo  della  citta.  Allora  i  Xobili  si 
raccolsero  fra  essi ,  e  fecero  socieia  contrarie, 
unendosi  ora  tuui  i  consorU  come  chiamavansi 
quel  del  medesimo  sangne,  ora  pfier  confede- 
razioni  cliiamale  alberghi  od  ospizi  in  yari 
modi.  Altro\  e,  invecc  di  far  Credenzc  generali 
del  popolo,  fecero  socieia  divise  per  ar(i,  c  cio 
avvenne  poi  in  Firenze.  In  somma  e  per  ogni 
dove,  nobili  e  plebei  disputarono  il  governo 
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de'  naori  oomtini  durante  qaasi  tutto  il  se- 
colo  Xm.  E  combinandosi  queste  pard  con 
qiaelle  de^  Ghibellini  e  de'  Guelii  j  furono  per 
lo  pill  Ghibellini  i  nobili  pHi  feddt  per  tradi- 
zione  e  per  interesse  all'Imperadore;  Gueifi  i 
plebei  per  inddie^  c  per  oltariore  amoi^  di 
libertflu 

Finalmente  dkl  medesimo  ceppo  d'ogni  male, 
1' indipendenza  ineompiuta,  yennc  F  ultimo  e 
pessimo  daimo  de'  liranni ,  o  prmcipi  di  falto 
96nza  dirttti  fermi.  I  piu  erano  discendcnti 
degli  aniichi  couti  e  marchesi  delle  citia ,  die 
spogli  d'  ogni  autorita  entro  le  mura ,  po- 
tent! fuori  in  lor  terre  o  castella^  rientitirono 
poi  a  goerreggiarle  e  signoreggiarlc.  Altri,  feu- 
datari  naovi  yenuti  d'okremonte  fecero  il  me- 
desimo; ed  allri  poi  sorgendo  dalla  plebe  erano 
da  qualche  aura  popolare  portati  a  tirannia. 
Chiamavansi  al  solito  non  piu  die  capitani  del 
popolo ,  o  podesta^  o  1'  uno  e  1'  altro  insieme ; 
qaello  nome  antico,  ma  diventato  pin  impor- 
tante  per  essere  ora  un  solo  in  Inogo  di  pa- 
recdii;  qaesta  isiituzione  nuova  introdotta  prin- 
cipalmente  dai  due  Federighi  I  e  II,  invece 
de'consoli  da  essi  odiati«  Ma  appena  introdotti 
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si  m<)ftraroBO  pi4  adcUtid  alia  ditki  che  U  pa-* 
gava,  che  xkOXk  al  princijpe,  otkd  gli  istituiva ; 
ondeche  in  breve  anche  le  citta  piu  aBoauli 
di  liberta  accolserO  1^  isUtuzione»  meno  peri* 
Golosa  oramai  per  redgina  nemica,  che  comoda 
'per  sua  luxita.  Ma  capitani  e  podeala ,  d^origine 
imperiale  o  comunale ,  di  schiatte  antu^e  o 
nuove  9  straniere  o  italiane  ^  tuCti'^  quando  pote* 
vano  e  fin.  che  potevano  ,  afijetlavano  la  su* 
prema  potenza^  Pochi  Gomuni  furoii6  ooel 
prudent!  da  tenersi  sempre  illesi  di  si£&tte  ii« 
rannie. 

Ed  ora  si  vede^  €[aale  dovess'essere  la.condi* 
zione  d' Italia)  <^ale  la  teste  sorfa  e  gia  depra- 
vata  virtd.  La  CQinpiata  indipend^nza  ela  prima 
necessita  di  uno  Static  qualunque  sieno  le  forme 
di  esso,  le  quali  pbco  importano  al  paragone.  Ad 
ogni  formr  e  necessaria  quella  definizione  e  sta- 
bilita,  che  gli  uni  ohiamano  legalita,  e.gli  altri 
con  poca  diiferenza  legiuimita;  alia'  quale  quanto 
piu  toccakio  le  parti,  tanto  piu  sono  pervertitrici. 
Le  incertezze  de'diritti,  le  infedelta,  i  tradi- 
nienti,  i  proiiti .  innalzamenti ,  le  frequenti.  ca- 
dute,  le  ricchozze  e.le  poverta  siibitane  sono 
cause  ijiresistibili  di  pervertimenti.   E  cosi  e^ 
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die  la  misera  Itdia,  s^orta  aUe  virtd  cittadine 
e  private  nell^  virtuose  lotte  del  secolo  XII , 
cadeva  ora  nei  vizi  cittadini  e  privati  tra  le 
yiziose  del  XIII.  Ne  sia  chi  ne  accusi  la  s6r- 
gente'  dvilti.  Obsolete ,  e  direi*  quasi  pagano 
modo  di  pensare:  credere  inevitabil  compagna 
ddla  civiha  la  cortuzione,  e  ptedesrtinati  noi 
ad  essare  ahematamente  ba^bari  o  corrotti.  Tal 
fosse  o  no  la  necessita  della  ciyilta  antica,  tal 
non  puo  essere  ne  e  della  Cristiana.  E  senza 
parkr  d^akri  secoli,  non  fu  nel  XIII  la  ctrilti' 
qciella ,  die  cormppe ;  ma  fu  corro>lta  essa  con 
ogni  virtik  dalla  incompiiitta  iudipendenza* 

£  siffatta  difierenza,  di  virti\  trai  i  due  secolft 
Xn  e  Xin,  dimostrata  da  totti  i  fatti  della  storia,* 
e  notata  dagli  storici  die  si  venivano  diroz*; 
zandO)  e  descritta  poi  cvitiiperata  ptdnoipal^ 
mente  in  totto  ilpoema  di  Dante;  tanto  che  se* 
non  fossi  qdesto  la  piik  magnMcatra le  pe^esie 
delle  letterel  risorie  9  ei  sarebbe  ancora  il  pti\* 
importante  tra  i  documenti  della  nostra  storia 
moderna.  TTra  i  molti  lupghi.  di  Danle ,  che  ac-  , 
cennano  a  tal  mutazien^^  e  solenoe  quello  ovei 
dice: 
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18       In  sul  paese  ch'Adige  e  Po  rigii 
Solea  valore  e  cortesia  trovarsi 
Prima  che  Federigo  avesse  briga.  < 
PtiEG.  rvi. 

Ma  piijL  soleime  ancora  e  quel  paragbne  dei 
costunii  dei  due  secoli  in  Fireoze ;  il  cjiiale,  non 
esssendo,  come  in  altri  poeti^amplificazione  sa 
un  secolo  d'oro  imtnaginariO)  ne  come  in  altri 
moralisti  vano  lamento  d<^ll'  eta  peggiorate ,  ma 
descrizione  piena  di  storici  particular! ,  parmi 
cjuindi  die  possa  essere  opportuna  ihtrodu- 
ziono  ad  intenderc  il  secolo  e  la  vita  di  Dante. 
Eppcrcio,  cjuautuncjue  nodssimo,  lo  pongo  qui ; 
come  porro  poi  altri  luoghi  del  mio  autore,  ad 
U80  di  qiielli  fra  i  miei  leggitori,  che  su  un  sem- 
plice  c^mo  non  ricorrerjebbono  forse  al  loro 
Dante,  e  lascerebbero  cbs\  le  presenU  narra- 
aioni  spoglie  della  necessaria  evidcmza: 

La  descrizione  e  &tta  a  Dante  in  Paradise 
da   uno  de'  suoi  antenAti  yivuto  Ira  il  1100 

(i')  Cootendeti  tra  gli  inteipreti,  te  debba  intendeni  di  Federioo I 
o  II.  Poirebbe  creder^i  dd  h  percb^  questi  fa  che  ebbe  piU  briga  tra 
PAdige  e  il  Po :  ma  ad  ogiii  mpdo  Dante  deaidera  qiA  la  coneiia 
aniica,  o  del  fine  del  seoolo  XII »  o  del  principio  del  XIII. 
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eflltSOy  e  mdrlo alk ipodMa  cR  Gotrado in, 
ed  e  questa :  ^ 

97      FMrenza,  deptro  dalla  cereUa  tntica 

Ond'  eDa  logHe  anponie  tena  €  oona*  3 
Si  staya  ia  pacOj  sgbria  e  podica* 

400      Nan  avea  cataiella,  non  corona  j 

Non  doime  cpaC^giate,  4  non  cinlQra 
Che  fofise  a  ^eder  piii  eba  k  penoM; 

103       Non  faceya  nasoendo  aocar  paura 

La  figlia  al  padre,  ehe  il  tempo  e  la  dote 
Non  fbggian  quinci  e  quindi  la  misttra.  s 

106      Non  aveaease  diiamid^Tote;  6 

(^}  dd  mi  ddik  eoocedoto  I'arrtoir  i  |mmI  dst  D«ite,  Ibna  ^  mi 
coDceda  alcime  note  «fi  «ao  6t'm^i»mim.  leggitari,  che  noo  amino 
d'aver  piii  libn  alio  maBii.  Ma'  mi  ridurrb  allf  interprelazioiii  ipdi- 
Ventabi]],  rimandando  cbi  noo  si  oontcnti  agii  inteipreti ;  i  miglioii 
dei  quali  jooo  fbccoIU  nell'  edizifmt  ddla  Minerva,  F^dov«  1822, 
^.  5  in  9^  y  da  me  seguita. 

(3)  In  mexso  alia  citt^iy  e  cosl  nella  cercbia-antica  H  Firense  en 
b Badia,  e  auUa  torre  di  etsa  la  campana  che  aonava  le  ore. 

(i)  a  ConUgU  »  chiamano  cake  aohtte  ool  cuojo,  stampalc  tntomo 
«l  pii  9  (  Gffoaca  }.  M«  si  nn  anche  per  ofgpi  qmamenlo.»r  4al  lat. 
cmp&if  (  Ed.  Min.  ). 

(5J  Gioi  scoalandosi  dalla  giusU  mimm  il  matifimcuMq  iiMipni  l)90|^  : 
mili;  e  la  dole  coU' eccesao  (  Ed.  Min.  > 

(6)  Qui  mi  aoosterei  dagli  eqxMttori  da  me  veduti  j  jNirendpni  che 
I'acccnnino  non  eaae  vuote  di  aervi  ^  o  ahitatori  in  gfsam\%  via  di 
i|g|iiiolaiiza  per  vizio.  ]fe  piii  d*accordo  con  quaoAo  precede  e  se§;iie» 
e  pifa  aniaro  oontro  i)  mal  costuine  d^  tefiipi. 
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Noil  ▼'en  i^inlMiiicor  Sirdtta^ 
A  moetrar  ci6  che  'n  camera  A  jpuote.  y 

109       Kon  era  vinto  ancora  Montemalo 

Dal  voetro  Ue(;^nat(ijo'»  7  cbe/ coined  vinto 
Nd  toontflr'  sit,  eosl  sarii  nd  calo. 

412        BelliDCioQ  BeM  S  ytdUb  asdbr  cinto 

Di  c\ip]6  e  d'bs^y  e  venfr  dado  specchio 
La  doilna  ^ua  senza  1  tIso  dipinto ; 

148        B  vidi  <|ue<  di  NerU  e  quel  de/t  Yecchlo 
Esser' confetti  alia  pelleseoverta,  9 
'    E  1e  sue  donne  al  foso  ed  dl  pennecchio. 

448       O  fortunate!  e  ciadcuna  era  certa - 

Delia  sua  eepoUnm »  ed  ancor  nulla 
Era  per  Francia  ^0  nel  letto  deserta. 

424       L'  una  YCgghiava  a  atadio  deBa  cuUa, 
'  E  cODsdlaiido  usava  I'idioida 
Ghe  pria  K  padri/e  te  miAtf  trastuBa ; 

424t       V  aitn  traendo  aBa  rocca  la  cUoma , 
Favol^giava  con  la  .sua  famiglia 
De'  Trojani ,  e  £  Fiesole ,  e  4i  Roma.  <  * 

'  f  7}  Montemnrio-allor  detto  Monfemalo  peir'cui  allora  si  gtungeva  a 
R<ima,  e  l'lleceUatof6  per  cid  aoch'og^'  d  giung^  <  Fireiufie;  Aal 
quali  rima  e  i'altra  ti  veggono»  e  sui  qoali  eraiiD  le  villeggiatitre  dei  ' 
Rooisii  e  de'Floiraitiiii. 

'(8}  Fotente  cittadino  de'ieiiirpi  virtuosi;  e  cos\altri  nofnatSpih  gtii. 

(|9>  P^iece  jemplid  s^fi^'onttti. 

(ifiy  a'  tnercanteggitDre  owero  ad  'es^i«  come  iV pbeta. 

(U)  Nota  come  in  qtiesto  fatHjleggi/Mi  deHe  originisupposte  dt 
Firenze  il  poeU  si  mosiri  pili  stbnco,  ch^  nan  gli  sioAti  cotktempo- 
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117       Si^ria  «2  leinita  aDos  lal  manTiglia 

Una  Gianghdla,  ^3,  qh  Lapo  Salterello,  h 
.    .  Qual  or  saria  Gndnnato  e  GornigUa.  ^^ 

PabAO,   XT. 

nnei  flioi»  S  qnli  ne  narnrvttio  da  senno.  Ma  coi\  tucoedte  de'graiKli 
iDgegiii  y  die  veggono  le  verity  quasi  per  intttisione ;  mentre  gli  altri 
le  ne  fcoftano  tni  la  fanaggine  de'particolari  accmnulati  per  ucoprirla 
0  detcriTerUi 

(42}  Manca  per  elisione  imo  staia. 

03)  Nobilefiorentina  molto  lasciva  de'tenpi  di  Bante  (Ed.Miii.). 

(U)  Gittdice  fiorentino  carico  di  vizi  da  Dante,  qiiantunque,  o  ap- 
panto  perche  compagno  mal  gradito  di  Dante  neli'esilio  (Ed.Min  }. 

(15)  Per  Cornelia  f  madre  de' Gracchi, 
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FIREllZE«-^B[AGGlORf ,  N ASCII* A,  B  PRIME  IMPRBSSIOIII 
POLltlCHB    DI    DANTE. 


(ahhi  1S68-1384) 


80        Ononte  raltutimo  poete^ 
Vooribn  MMi  lona, 

Unr.  IT. 


I  principli  dl  Firenze  oscnrati  dalla  smania 
de'suoi  primi  cronachisd  per  le  origin!  romane, 
anzi  troiane,  e  poi  dalla  incomposta  ehidiziohe 
di  alcuni  scrittori  pr)steriori ,  sono  poco  noti;  ma 
non  pu6  esser  nfficio  iiostro  il  rischiararli  con 
pardcolarita.  Citia  Etrusca  di  poco  coiito  per 
la  Ticinanza  a  Fiesolemaggiore  di  essa,  poi  colo- 
nia  Roniana,  poi  ca][>o  di  Ducato  LongoLardo, 
poi  Comitato  sotto  i  Carolingi,  ella  (u  con  Lucca 
e  Pisa  una  delle  pitta  possedute  da  quei  Conti  e 
Marchesi  di  Toscana ,  che  fiirono  cosi  potenti  6 
cos\  riGehi  ne'  secoli  X  ed  XI.  Sono  famose  le 
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magnificenze  di  Boni&zio  marchese;  e  perch^ 
qaalchecausai  dovette  pur  essere  di  esse,  certo 
e  che  fin  d'  allora  doveUero  fiorire  per  il  loro 
commercio  le  citta  tosc^ne;  e  Pi^a  priucipal- 
mente  per  quello  di  mare,  Firenze  per  li  suoi 
lanifizi ,  per  li  cambi  da  lei  inyentati ,  e  per  li 
traffichi  di  terra ,  a  che  era  aiutata  dalla  sua 
bella'  ed  opportuna  situazione  in  mezzo  alle  due 
Italie  settentrional^  e  meridionale.  Perche  poi 
il  commercio  di  mare  e  naturalmente  belligero, 
quello  di  terra  pacifico;  Pisa  fa  delle  prime 
citta  guerreggianti  e  quindi  delle  prime  libere, 
Firenze  dell'ultime.  Trovasi.memotia,  che  ella 
comhatt^  a  lungo ,  &  poi  disfross^  Fiesoile ,  ed 
all'uso  romano'He  tr^sporto  gU  abitanti  neUe 
proprie  mura  Fanno  1010;  pia  noh  e  provato 
da  nulla  y  che  fosse  tal  guerra  £itta  da  Firemse 
}ib$rfL  anzi  che  dai  Conti  di  essa.  Ancor'a,  quelle 
guerre  dei  cittadini  conlridi  Capitani ,  o  GaUani 
p  feudatari  prii^cipaU  del  distretto^  che  s^gnaab 
in  qgni  citta  d' Italia   Tori^ne  d^Ila  indipen* 
denza,  e  che  veggonsi  fatte  da'Milanesi  fin  dal 
principip  del  secolp  XI,  non  furono  inoomin* 
qi^te.cU'  Fiore^tini  sp  non.al  princi^io  del  Xn, 
q.  s^coqdpil  Villani  precisamente  nd  1107.  In 
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tali  anni,  stayaiFiFraKe  ^atto  I'mkbui  erede  dei 
Marches!  di  Toacanfty  la  ctxAessa  Matilda,  la 
grande  ayversaria  de^i  Imperadori ,  la  gran 
proteCtrice  del  Fapi  e  deHa  indip^i^enza  ita- 
liana;  la  fondatrice,  che  si'potrebbe  dire^  con 
Gregorio  Vn  daUa  parle  della  Gbiesa ,  detta 
Guelfa  piu  tardi,  Vedesi  quindi,  Firenze  essere 
stata  culla  fin  d'allora  di  quella  parte  onde  fu 
poi  rocca  principale.  Ma  appunto  perche  Ma- 
tilda er^  ddia  parte  nazionale  j  percio  le  citti 
non  cercarono  liberarsi  da  essa ,  e  la  tranquilla 
ohbedienzsL  datale,  lasdci  meno  tracce  nelle  sto- 
ne Fiorentina,  che  non  nelle  meaiorie  dei  po*- 
steri;  cosi  che  due  secoli  dopo  yeggiamo  il 
nome  di  lei  libn  che  yenerato ,  quasi  santifi-^ 
cato  da  Dante  nel  Purgalorio.  *  "Morta  Matilda 
nel  1115,  e  lasciato  da  lei  il  retaggio  degli  anti- 
chi  Marchfsi  di  Toscana  ai  Ponteficr  Romani , 
disputoasi  poco  meno  di  un  secplo  tra  questi  e 
gli  in^periulori  sulT  estensione  del  lascito;  e 
sorse  in  tal  disputa  finalmente  il  Comilne  e  il  go- 
vemo  consolare  in  Firenie.  Ma  non  se  ne  trova 
Tanno  preciso;  ed  il  nuoyo  Comune  era  cos\ 

(f)  Canli  xxvm-ixjLxu. 
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indi^tro  anoora  o  in  potenza  o  in  vigor  d'in- 
dipeiid^nza  ehe  turn  prese  parte  a  niuna  delle 
leg^e  contro  a  Federigo  Barbarossa.  Tuttavia 
dopo  la  pace  9  Tanno  1185,  el  fu  ^poglio  del 
comitato  o  contadoyrestitoitogli  pocoappresso.  ^ 
Ancora^  la  mutazione  del  goyerno  dei  consoli 
iatjudilo  del  Podesta,  fatta  dall'altre  citta  pid 
attiye  durante  1'  ultima  meta  del  secolo  XII , 
non  £ii  £fttla  in  Firenze  se  ncm  nel  1207.  ' 
£  finahnente,  ella  non  si  divise  in  parti  Gaelfa 
e  GhibeUina  $e nan  hell^lS,  per  il  noto fatto 
di  Buond^lmonti;  e  non  compie  la  guerra  con- 
tro  i  Gattani  del  oontado  se  non  nel  1213.  ^  E 
co^  in  tutto  ebbe  Firenze  nascita  bscora ,  ed 
edncazione  lunga ;  nascita  ed  educazione  pro* 
mettilrici. 

D'  allora  in  poi  i  ne*  cinquant*  anni  che  cor* 
rono  fino  al  1265  principio  della  presente  sto- 
ria,  Firenze  crebbe  prontissimamente  in  popo- 
lazione ,  ticchezze  >  estensione  ^  ed  importanza 

(2)  G.Vtllani  in  Rer.  ItaL  T.  ua,  pp.  137,  498,  «  malgrado  il 
Lami :  da  cui  non  n  vuol  prendere  se  non  U  ootresume  della  data 
deHl84inH85. 

(3)  Yillani,  p.  446. 

(4)  VU[ani,p.  454. 
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Fin  idlora  Fireiite  bob  ayea  avuto  se 
iMm  il  Ponta  vecchio  soil'  Amo ,  a  destra  del 
quale  era  compresa  tatta  in  im  semicerchio 
poco  estendenttsi  vHtte  il  battistero  di  a.  Gio- 
vanni e  il  duotoo.  Ma  dal  1218  al  1220  fa 
fiuto  a  yaUe  il  nttovo  ponte  alia  Carraja^  ad 
Qso  prindpalmente  del  borgo  Ognissanti,  dove 
inlomo  agli  Umiliati ,  monaci'lavoratori  di  la- 
nifizi  e  setifizi,  s'eran  venule  estendendo  queste 
dae  industrie.  Nel  1236  fu  latto  a  monte  il  ponite 
Rnbaconte  (or  delle  Grazie))  e  fix  lasbicata  la 
cttl^9  fin  allora  mattonata.  (fel  l^SSQ^  aggionto 
nd  goyemo  o  signoria  al  Podesli  il  primo  ca- 
pitano  del  popolo  con  XII  anziani,  £i  fatto  il 
palazzo  del  pode$l^, ;  «  che  prima  non  havea 
palagio  di  Commie  in  Firenze;  anzi  stava  la 
signoria  bora  in  una  parte  della  cittk  ed  bora  in 
altra. »  ^  Del  medesimo  anno^  abbassate  le  torn 
private  a  cinquanta  braccia,  fu  de'ruderi  inco- 
mindata  la  cinta  di  Oltreamo.  Del  1252  fu  £itto 
r  ultimo  ponte  intermedio  di  s.  Trinita;  e  fu- 
rono  battuti  i  primi  fiorini  d'oro ,  bella  e  buona 
Huineta ,  che  al  dir  del  ViUani^  apii  la  Barbe- 

(5)  yillani ,  p.  182. 
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ria  al  commercionorentiBO.  Jotantos^ieteqtf 
s^impregtidii^eggiatp^r-e  nob  piu  ooi  GatCapi  o 
colle  t^ro,alI'mtohi9>  ma  cbu.Pisa,  jStena^  Pi^ 
sto ja ,  .ed  albe  potehti  Viciiie ;  sisCondQ  il  yariar 
d^Ue parti;  e parti^ggiando^i in .eitt^ /^nmoslati 
caji^kti, prjmi  nell^  i  Guelfi.;  poi- nd  1251 
alciui  c^pi  e  11611258  tiltti  i  Ghili^Uihir;  i  quali 
ajtttati  dal  re  Manfredi  di^ero  in  ultimo  a'loro 
cobipatrioUla  fiimo^a  rotta'  di  Monteaperii '  o 
dell'  Arbia  addi  •  4  .iSfettembre  1260 ,  e .  rietitra- 
Jroi^Q  quindi  caiociaiido  i  Guel&  E^cdsi  Gu^lfa 
ei^a  ,  cojsi  tenufa..j)er  irremediabflmei^  tale 
fiv^jaze  ^  che  trattosdi  i&*a^  Gfaibelliid  vittoriosi 
di  distruggerla;  ma  fu  in^dito  daU/eloquenza. 
IB  dal  credito  di  Favinata.d^^  Uberd,  che'fu 

'9i    !r  •'.*.  y,%..*,  .  '.  .\  eoUi'dotesatferfb  '  -  • 

Fuper  ciascun  di  loire  Y^  Fioreniza' 
Golui  ehe  la  dilese  a  tiso  aperto   '- 

fra-  Guelfi  cacciati  dopo  la  rotta  di.  MoQie-r 
aperti  .erajtio.' o  I'avo,  o  il  padre  dt  Dantef.  La 
famiglia.di  ^^^  .vantava$i  di\discehdeiiza  roma- 
na  antica  ;•  e  dicevasi  o  dissesi  poi  staecata  da 
quella  dei  Frangjpaiii  sopravTivuti  in  Roiila. 
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Dante  seiabra  si  An  piu  luoghi  yantarsi  di  san-r 
goe  roBiimo.  ^  Bla  dove  ei  paorla  espressa-' 
meiii^  della  plx>pria  iinuglia^  non  Ik  fy  risalir  se 
non-  a  Ire  fratelti  diianiati  MordnU) » .  ESi^fea  e 
Caccia^tiidbi/ viventi  al  principio'dd  keccA/d  XR; 
^  ^M*  ukimd '  dei  tre  •friia vo  $no  fa-  dire,  ndii 
ito  se/eobjsptetzatiira.  o'modekiii:'  -     ,•   -    " 

40     \Gi]  aj)ticU'mei;ed  io.na(»{i4  *^      \ 

iloie  81  trova  pria  TCiltimo  sosto  -  ••    . 
.Daifaelcbe.cort^itVdsM  ann^  7.  , 

43    ^BasU  deMhid.  ma^ori  udirne  qaesto; 

-  'CM  ei  iA  faro,  ed'-onde  yeaner  qoivi  ^   .    \. .. 
.  Pii  ft  il.  taicer  ch^  T  ragionare  ones(o.» 

•  .    .  V  •    '  '       '       •■•-...   t^aAoi   Xvfk.        ■'  .  .  -<^;.    •    ; 

Ad  6giii-ilipd[e.\d9l'^eCQp4<d  ,^^  fratselli  ven- 
aero  gli^  Elisei  tenalt\poi'  teinprt^  fercOBsoiji  e  • 
consaxigaiiiei  della  jEEBni^ia  di  DanM/E  yenne 
qaesta dal^tepzo  di  essi Cacciaguida,  e  deUa.mi^  . 
I^e  4i..  lui  Aldiceria',  una  Lomharda,  secoiido 
alcuni  div  Parma  V  m%  piu  probabilm^nte  de^i 
Aldigeri /'potenti  allpra  e  poi   in  Feitara*  £; 
qoindi  i  disiQendenti  lora  dissjsrsi  ^ure  degli 

(6)  IViiidiNd'nialte  netriiif.  xy,  73-Z8.\ 

(7)  du^  la'-dovei  corritori  del  patjli<>  eptraVMio  nd  se»lo,di  pocia. 
a..Pfeix>.;-       '  •  •       .  .     .     • 
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Aldigeri^  od  Alaghieri,  Aligeri,  AUl£^ii»  ed 
AUghieri)  di  die  si  dispiita  eon  pqoo  pro*  Gao* 
ciagaida^  passato  in  eta  yirile  alia  crociata  di 
Corrado  Imperatore  ^  e  fattovi  Gavaliero^  moil 
in  Soria  verso  FannolliZ,  E  cos\  e  cfae  il  Poeta 
pFonepote  di  lui|  lo  pone  in  Paradiso  nel  cielo 
di  Marte>  tra  i  gaerrieri  morti  per  la  £edd;  e 
da  lui,  dopo  lo  squarcio  riferito  sui  costumi  an- 
tichi  di  Firenze,  fa  narrare  in  pochi  ed  ele-* 
ganti  versi  la  propria  vita  cosh 

130    A  cosl  ripoftato,  a  eosl  beUo 

Viyer  di  eitudini,  a  cosl  fida 
Cittadinanza,  a  cost  dolce  ostello 

183    Maria  mi  di6  chianato  in  alte  grida :  « 
E  neD'  antico  vodtro  Iiatistef i 
iDskme  fiii  CristiaBO  e  Cacciagulda. 

186    Moronto  fa  mio  frate,  ed  Eiise6; 

Mia  donna  vcnne  a  me  di  yal  di  Pfttb « 
G  quindi  il  soprannome  tuo  si  feo. 

(9)  fin,  di6eil  Vcnturi,  plo  eosfume  di  que^tempi  (noo  dismesio 
da  aldiiie  pie  de^noelri)  chiainare  il  nome  di  Maria  Vei^'ne  tia'do* 
lori  dd  parlo.  E  Dante  fino  osaervatote  d'ogai  eapressinae  d*  affetio 
verOf  e  maadme  de'ivligiosiy  pur  ai  riferisce  a  qiieata  nel  Purgalo* 
rio  iXy  49 :  £  per  ventura  uJii :  dolce  Maria 

Dinansi  a  noi  chiamar  cusl  nel  pianto , 
GoRie  fii  doona  che'n  partorir  aia. 


Ml    M  80gilllid  to  tependbr  CmM» 
Bd.^  mi  dim  ddla  sua  nSBotii 
TmIo  per  I>ene  opmr  gli  Tenni  a  grado  t 

tU    Dietro  |^  andai  incontvo  alia  nequizia 
Di  qaella  legge,  U  coi  popolo  usiurpa 
Per  colpa  del  pastor^  yostra  i^ustizia.  ^ 

Its    QaiYi  fo*  io  da  qaeOa  gente  turpa 
IMsvaappata  del  mondo  fil]aee» 
n  eoi  aflM>r  molf  aniBie  delarpa     ' 
E  Tenm  dal  martirio  a  qoesta  pace^ 

Figlio  di  questo  Cacciaguida  cayaliere^  fii  tra 
gB  altri  Alighieri  bisavo  di  Dante;  del  quale 
DoU'  altro  si  sa,  se  non  che  Tiveva  nel  1189 e 
probabilmente  pure  nel  1201,  ^^  e  che  Danle  lo  • 
pone  in  Purgatorio  nella  eerdiia  dei  superbi  J^ 
Fi^o  di  questo  primo  Ali^ero  fu  BeDincione 
ayo  di  Dante ;  del  quale  pure  non  sappiamo  al- 
trOy  se  non  che  ebbe  sette  figliuoli,  tra  i  quali 
Alighieri  secondo,  padre  di  Dante.  Fu  questi 
giureconsulto,  o  come  allor  si  diceyg ,  giudice 
di  professione;  e,  sposata  in  prime  nozze  Lapa 

(9}  CM  il  popolo  Itfaometlano  die  tiene  il  governa  (  d«tlo  gio* 

Del  medio  evo)  di  Tefftt  Santa. 
1(40)  Pelli  p.  30  e  aeg. 
(44)  Pmd.  kv,  94*96. 
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di  CSiiarissimo  Gialuffi ,  n' cblie  mifig^  no-' 
mato  Francesco;  e,  toorta  qiieHa  ^  e  sposala. 
Donna  BeHa^  non  si  sa.  di  qual  casa,  n^ebbe  nel 
maggio  12165  *^  un  figliuolo,  il  quale  Battezzato 
in  s,  Giovanni,  ebbe  il  nome  di  Durante  y  abbre- 
viato  quindi^in  quello,  sempre  da.  li^  e  daglt 
altri  iisato,  di  Dante*  Trpvasi  poi  menzionata  dal 
Boccaccio  pur  una  sorella  di^  DanteJ  maritata  a 
Leon  Poggi;  ma  di  questa  nj^  si  sa  il  nome, 
ne  di  quale  delle  mogli  di  Alighiero  ella  fosse 
figlla..<3 

Tutti  questi  maggiori  di  Dante  furOnoGuelfi, 
e  per  tali,  due  volte  Ciacciatida'Ghibellini ;  ce 
lo  dice  Dante  stesso  nel  poema.  ^^  Ma  diirando  il 
goyemo .  ghibellino  in  Firenze  e  Qosi  Tesilio 
de-  Guelfi  ndi  Htaggio  1265^  conviaa  dire;  d  eke 

(42)  QuesU  data»  primo  fatto  delU  viu  dr  Dante,  non  sT  trae,  che 
io  sappia,  d4  nessun  altro  luogo  cbe'dal  Comento  di  Boccadtio  dl 
veno  4 .«  della  0>nimc<lia  (  Boocaoc  fiipert ;  Firenae  i  to^  i  lom.  V ^ 
P.*  4^  3  ^  ^^  ^  Eiografi  I'hanno  aegoifo.  Senza  il  Boccaccio,  k  vita 
di  Dante  si  ridiirrebbe  a  congetture  tratte  dalle  opere  di  lui. 

(^5)  Boccaccio,  Op.,  torn.  V  ,  p. (56. — Non  tolamente per  questi 
ascendent!  a  cui  mi  aonoristretto,  mar  per  tutti  gli  altri  collaterali 
e  discendenti,  certi  ed  iocerti  di  Dante,  V*  il  Pelli  cbe  ne  ra- 
giona  abbondantemente  55  ^.®  ^9  PP«  ^^-$5  delle  sue  MemorU 
per  »ervire  aUa  vita  di  DanU,  Edii,  seconday  Firwize  4B23* 

(i4)  Inf.  X,  46.4S.  . 


virendo  ancbra  BeUincione) egli  fosseresiliato, 
e  non  Aligbiero  padre  'di  Daute ;  evvero  se  era 
cpesti,  ei  n'ayesse  avtita.grteia'pafticolare,  e 
ne  fosse  loHiato;.  ovvero  che  fosse  tornata  la 
moglie  sola ,  essendo  certo  ad  ogni  modo  il  bat- 
tesimo  di  Dante  in  Firenze  dalle  parole  stesse 
di  lai.  ^^  Enacquevi  mentre  si  appareccfriaya 
a  matarsi  la  fdrtuna*  della  pajie  e  d^lla  fauri- 
glia  sua;  V  anno  e  ir  mese  appunlo,  che  Carlo 
d'Angio  Gonte  di  Proveh^a  disceso  in  Italia,  giu« 
gneva  a  Roma  controa  Manfredi  re  di  Puglia  e 
diSicllia,  a  quell' impresa- che  mut6  poi  il- re- 
gno e  r  Italia,  quasi  tutta,  ed  in '  particolare 
Firenze  di  Ghibellina  in  Guelfa. 

Quesii  furono  presagi.piu  importanii  al  de- 
stino.futuFo  del  poeta,  che  non. la. posizi6)ie 
degli  astri,  o  i  sogni.  Ma  a.  qaell'et^  a$tpi  e  so- 
gni  si  bsseryarano.  Brunetto  Latini,  maestro 
die  fu  poi  di  Dante,  ne  trassc,  probabiimeiite 
egli  slesso,  la  pianta/astrolegica;  e  Irorando  il 
sole  in  Gemini ,  predisse  secondo  Farte  la.gran^ 
deKza  d^  ingegno  del  fainciallo. .  Co'^  almeno 
interpretasi  dai  piii  quel  passo  doTe- -Brunetto 

C<5)  Parad.  xxv,S-99. 
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dice  a  Dante :  ■  '  f 

88  Se  la  segni  toa  stdia 

Non  pool  fidlire  a  glorioso  porta 
Se  ben  m'acconi  neUa  vita  bdbi. 

88     E  8*  io  non  fos8i  si  per  tempo  morto, 
Veggendo  *1  cielo  a  te  eosl  benigoo 

,  Date  t*  avrei  all*  opera  eonforto. 

Dante  stesso^  non  iscevro  di  tali  credenze, 
attribuisce  a  quegli  astri  benigni  il  proprio 
ingegno;  e  giunto  in  Paradise  a  quella  costel* 
lazione  de' Gemini,  esclama: 

119    0  gloriose  slelle»  o  lame  prq;no 

Di  gran  virlA ,  dal  quale  riconoBCO 
Tutto  qael  che  si  sia ,  il  mio  ing€|pio  ! 

IIS    Con  Toi  nasceva ,  e  s*  ascondeva  vosco 

Quegli  ch*  h  padre  d'ogni  mortal  vita  <6 
Quand'  io  aentii  dapprima  r  aer  Tosoo. 
Pia.  xxn. 

Del  resto  non  e  se  non  giu^izia  aggiugner 
qui  9  che  Dante  con  tutti  i  buoni  di  quei  tempi 
trovaya  modo  d'accordare  questa  influenza 
delle  stelle  col  libero  arbitrio  dell'  animo  uma- 
no ;  come  si  puo  vedere  nel  Purgatorio  al  canto 

0^)  CM  il  Sole. 
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Xn  TS.  67  6  Mgoenti)  che  mio  d^sabi  pii& 
lieDiy  e  die  io  porrei  qaiy  se  fosse  il  faiogo  dt 
dire  ddle  Ofnuioni)  e  non  della  nascita  di  lui. 
Qaanto  ai  sogni  poi  narra  il  Boccaodo^  die 
essendo  gravida  la  madre  di  Dante  «  ne  guar! 
»  lo]^aiui  al  tempo  del  partorire ,  per  sogno 
»  nde  qual  dorea  eesere  il  firatto  dd  voitre 
x>  sao;  camech^cio  non  fiosse  allora  da  lei  go« 
w  nosdtttOy  ne  da  altnii^  ed  oggi  per  lo  efielto 
39  s^iiito  manifesrissinio  $ia  a  tutti.  Parea  aUa 
»  gentile  donna,  nd  sao  sonno^  essere  sotto  ad 
»  uno  altissimo  aUoro^  posto  sopra  nn  yerde 
»  prato^afl[ato  ad  una  grandiasima  £Dnte;  e  quivi 
^  si  sentia  partorire  on  figliuolo,  lo  quale  in 
3»  breyifisimo  tempo  nutrieandosi  solo  ddl'  or- 
»  baiadie,  die  dello  alloro  cadevano ,  e  delle 
^  onde  della  duwa  fonte,  k  parea,  die  dive^* 
»  nisse  un  paslore>  e  s'ingegnasse  a  suo  potere 
»  d'avere  deUe  frondi  dell' albero,  fl  cui  firutto 
9  FaTea  nudrito;  ed  a  cio  sforzandosi ,  le  parea 
»  vederlo  cadere^e  nd  rilevarsi,  non  ucHno  piu, 
M  ma  payone  il  yedea  diyenuto.  DeUa  qual  cosa, 
9  lasta  ammirasione  le  giunse,  die  ruppe  il 
n  sonno;  ne  guari  di  tempo  passo,  die  il  ter- 
9  mine  debito  al  suo  parto  venne,  e  partori  uno 
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y  B^bMHoU  ft  q^al^  <li  coiBiiuie  oobseiifiin^iitb 
.  9  cqI  fbdre  di.  ku  ^  per  nome;  chiamarond 
9  Daiite;!eiiierilani£nte^p«rp€cbe'o^ 
»  siccome  si  vedra,  proce^oido^  si^uialnome 
1^.  lo  (^tto.  Qaesta  fa  quel  Dante  j  che  a'nostri 
9  ^Goli.fu  conceduto  di  speziale  grasiadald^ 
11  dio»  Qciesti.fa  quel  Dante  eoe.si /^  .E  ooeif 
astri,  'sogniv  e  casi  di  sySUbeahbrevii^y  ogni 
cosa  ai  6ontemporanei  ed  ai  poster!  parve  pro* 
sagio  di  grande£za»  qiuuido  fii  questa  dimo- 
itrata  dal  fatto*  ' 

'Mft,'Oonti.nuando.a  dire  di  qiiegli  ditri  pm 
certipresagi  della  vita  di  Dante,  pc»chi  mesi 
crano  corsi  dalla  nascita  di  liii ,  qnandtf  Carlo 
d^  Angio  raggionto  gia  dal  suo  esercilo'in'Roiiia, 
Ti  fb,  il  giomo  deU'Epifania  dell'. anno  s^' 
gu^te  1266,  da  papa  GlementelVrincoroinata 
Redi  Pnglia  e  di  Sicilia,  fSEKsei^ogliene  iLs^ 
lito  oma^ib.  Mosse  qoindi,  segaito  dal:TescQvo 
di  Gosehza  legato  pontificio,  che  bandira  la 
crbce  per  lui ;  passo  il  Garigliano,  abbandonatd 
a  tradimento  dal  C!6nte  di  Caserta;  e,.prese 
Acqaiho  e  Roeca  d'Arce,  si  driszo  a  Benerento, 

(47)  Boccacc.  VlU  di  D.,  Vcnctia  Alvijopoll  4825  in  I2»  p.  H. 


4c^  iUi^ae^  .rtiocQii^eta ;  dtre  i'  iitobanti. 
Vu^esi  e Siciliaiu,  iiraoi  Tedeschi, imoi S%rar 
oeni  di  Noc^ra,  e  ^  aiuti  .^hibelliiu  4i  v4^itt 
parti  d'Itelift«.niibitava  Mfoifi^diy  e  mandliva 
messi  a  Carkii;  il  quale  rispondea:  DUe  oL.Sok 
dona  di  Noeeni  f  che  jTo  non  wg^opacgy  otra^ 
gua'  con  bd  ;'e  jche  in  bre^e  o  ia  mgn/I^  lui  in 
inferno ,  o  egli  me  in  paradiso.  Combattevasi  poi 
a'' 36  di  febbraJQ.  C  piignavano  fortemente  per 
BCanfredi  i  siioi  Saraceoi  e  Tede^chi  ;<  joa^  usan- 
do  i  -ferri  di  ta^io,  furoiio.vintidaiFrapcesii 
che  combatteraiio.  di  puoHa ;  ed  allora  lasciato 
il  campo  yerg<^nosameDf^  da'  Baroni  Pugjiesi, 
Hanfredi,  spronatoil  cay  alio,  in  mezzo'  alle 
schiere  frapcesi,  vi  mbn  gloriosamente,  ma  per- 
diito  allord  tra  mocchi  di  cadenU.  Tre  di  ta^ 
rono  a  troTaxii^.  il  cprpo.  Finaliaeiite  ricono- 
sciato  da  lin  ribaldO)  fa  posto  pesDZolobe  su. 
im  asino^  mpsti'ato  pel  campo  fnincese,  poi  fatto 
riconoscere  dai  prigioni,  e  seppellito  come  sco- 
pmnicato  non  in  terra  santa,  ma  in  capo.a^ 
ponte  di  Benerento  sottb  un  monte  di  petre 
gettategli  ^opra  da  ogni  soldato.  cc  Ma  per  al- 
>3  can  si  disse,  che  poi  per  mandato  del  papa  il 
».  vespovo  diCosenza  il  trasse  diqueUa^ol* 
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39  tumt  e  mandoUo  fbori  dd  reg^Oy  peroocfa^ 
»  era  terra  di  chiesa;  e  fii  seppellito  Inngo  fl 
»  fiume  del  Verde  ai  confini  del  Regno  e  di 
»  Campagna.  Questo  pero  non  afibrmlamo;  ma 
u  di  cio  rende  testimomanza  Dante  nel  Purga** 
91  iorio.»^^  Nel  quale  di  fatto  Manfred!  moatra 
al  poeta  una  piaga  a  sommo  il  petlo, 

119   Poi  sonidendo  disse:  lo  son  Manfred! 

Nipote  di  Gostanza  Imperadrice  ; 

Ond*  io  ft  prego  che»  qaando  ta  riedi, 
118    Vadiamiabellafiglia^  genitrice 

Dell'  onor  di  CidKa  e  d'Aragona,  «9 

E  dichi  a  lei  il  ^rer,  s'altaro  ddtodt 
118    Poscia  ch'  i'  ebbi  rotta  la  persona 

Di  dae  punte  mortali,  io  mi  rende! 

Piangendo  a  qud  che  volentier  perdona, 
191    Orribfl  ftiron  li  peccati  mid ; 

Ma  la  bontii  infiirita  ha  A  gran  Imeeiaj 

CSie  prende  d6,  cbe  si  ri?ohre  a  Id, 
194    Se'l  Pastor  diGosenza.ch' alia  caoda 

Di  me  fu  messo  per  Qemente ,  allora 

Avesse  in  Dio  ben  letta  questa  Cacda , 
197    L*  ossa  dd  corpo  mio  sarieno  anconi 


08)  ViUuii,  p.  235. 

{49}  L'altn  Goslann  moglie  diPieUo  re  di  Angooa,  e  madfe  dl 
Fcderigo  re  di  Sicilia  t  di  Jaoopo  re  d'Angona. 


In  e6  dd  poiile»  presm  a  BraeventOi 
Sottp  la  guardia  ddla  grave  mora. 
tSO    Or  le  bagna  h  pioggia »  e  isaoye  1  Tento 
Di  faor  del  regno,  quasi  lui^  *\  Verde  t 
Ove  le  trasmut^  a  lame  spenlo. 

PoaG.  m. 

Poco  and^y  e  Najioli)  col  regno  tutto,  fa  di 
Carloy  che  vi  entr6  coQa  sua  regina  Beatrice) 
Tambisiosa  Provenzale,  che  Tayea  mosso  a  quel- 
rimpresa.  L'  ingresso  fu  di  gran  pomjia ;  cam 
dorad,  gran  damigeUe^  e  ricchi  addobbi  d'ogni 
90ita  Ti  si  tidero.  Manfiredi  era  stato  collo  e 
splendidoy  ma  non  prodigo;  ed  area  y  dicesi, 
un  tesoro  nel  castello  di  Capua.  Dore  trovato 
ora  da  re  Carloi  e  comandando  ad  Ugo  del  Bal* 
so,  on  SOD  cayaBerey  di  parlirlo,  e  di  prender 
perciolebilancie:  Che  mestieri  ci  ha  di  bUande? 
rispondea  questi^  e  ne  faceya  co'piedi  tre  pard; 
questa  sia  di  monsignore il  Bey  qu^sta  della 
Beginay  e  questa  dst^osUri  cwalieri.  Piacque 
r  atto  al  re^  e  gli  die  la contea d'  Avellino.  Da 
queste  pompe,  quesd  ori,  quesd  sdalaepi, 
dicono.  gli  storici,  incominciasse  la  mutazione 
dei  costomi  d'  Italia.  Ma,  dico  io,  gia  erano  cor* 
rotti  f^i  Italian! ,  poiche  si  Losciayano  vincere 
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con  tal  facibta;  e^si  die  -non  ceiitb  antfi' prima, 
aveano  yinto  hen  altro  uomo,  ed  altro  prih- 
cipe  J  Federigo  Bartmrossa  ImperaSore.  Ma 
contro  a  Fedierigo  s*erano  mossi  i  popoli,  i  padri 
de'Guelfi  9  la  parte  e  ropinione  nazionale  e  Tir- 
tiibsa  $  tbnira  Carlo  nbn  s.-aizzayano  ise  *non  i 
Ghfbellini,  la  parte,  de^pochi  e'degli.  stranieri,* 
mal  att^  a.  diiucter  l«  patridtjontfa^altri's 
nieri,  €?  peggio  contro  a  talicheprendten  nomS 

•  daltapa^  nazionafe:  .••■•'•*•,,. 
'.  -E  «i  die iSntta ^ppbn^  qtiesta  inatanphenel 
regno, 'ne^sttco^se'  qiteUa  di  '<pttsi  tatSalfaliiB/ 
BresQia,  Cremona  ,.FiAcenza ,  Ptu*m|t  si  rivol''' 
iserp  di  Ghibellinie  '<ii"  Guelfe..  Pisa  Ghibellma 
die  30,000  lire  per  rin^anere  in  piice*  A  Firenie 
poi,  9nidi  11  noveiobre,  si  soUeyarono.  i  Guelfi,' 
facendo  raunatee  serragli  cohtro  al  co2ite  Guido 
Nprdlo,  -gia  yicatio  di  re  Manfir^dipe'Ghibdr 
lini.'Il  qucde,  occupata  la  jpiazza,  ma^n(Ml'cire- 
dei]id(>  potedUi  .tenure  |'sgpmbr6  dalla  citti  por- 
tkndone  yla  le  chiayi  a  Pr.ato ,.  ohde'  pbi  ybll^ 
inyaiio   toniafi^:  il  giorno   appresso.    Rientra- 
ronb.  .<}iiindi  i  iiioriisciti  Gadfi    a   Fbtettze ; 
ed.  ordmatofl.goyemb.sottolXn  Buohi  tiomi^^ 

diedeko  pbi-  Ick.  .t»igQbria  per  .dieci-  anni  a  re 


Cairlo)  che  y}  mindb  A^uhno  ulbdiid  1911  «9io  vi- 
cario.  Ptecia  add\  16  e  17  aprile.  i^i^  fi}^ 
c^nnAtt  i:  Ghibellini }  e  neH'  bgdsio  segaeait 
venneyi  di  passaggio: re.  Carlo,  e*ti|b<!al  Co- 
mane  «  onorataihente  preseiitaidv^  c^'  paUi# 
6  armegerie  tr^tteixuto.  »^^ 

Ma  Hel  ipedesimo  anoa'risorsero,  iModi^ 
per  poco,  le  speranze  ide'GhibeUini.  Soprayvi* 
tp'9A  in  Germdnia ,  negletto ,  *  impoy^nto ,  ctuasl 
abbandbn^to  e  dppena  ptd^ere,  Corrafiindt/fir 
'^iaolo  di  Gorrado .  IV,'  liipoto  di  FederigO  II9 ' 
oltimb  jraippdllo  di.  queUa:  grandb  schiAtta'di 
^¥ena^  coA  x^uraa'Ghib^llim ,..  cosi  texiftita  dai 
Ga<;lfi9  eosi  amtmrata  da  tutti.  FancittBp'&ip 
aUora ,  ayea'  doyntolasciarsi  usuf|mre  il  trono  A 
Poglia  daModfirediv  41  ha$tacdo  sbp^jclo;  ma  oni. 
adoTlo  nbl  yoley^  lasciar  a.  Carlo  d*  Aogi^  ^o 
nemico.  Vendatituuiirestanti  beni  patemi, e* 
raccoltone  lin'osjte  di'lO^OjMjcipmini,  che  noA*. 
pot&  poi  maxkleaertnUaL^  scese  in**  Italia  suLfinir 
del  1267,  s'accrfebbb  d^aitila  g^b^jellini,  duf  I^isa 
principalmente;  venne  aquektiC)  e'poi  a  Roma; 
ed'.entrato  'n^l:Regno,  ^  SLCCOZz&toi  rivals  addV 
»    •        •     *       '  ■  ■ ,       *  •    * 
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IS  ttgosto  l^IBB  aTagBaoozzo4  Dove  yinoitore  al 
pincipiat^  della  gtomata,  fii  vintd  in  ullimo  dalla 
metra  firancese,  e  preso«  Tratto  a  Napoli  VinSe* 
lice  gkOYtaiey  e  tenntovi  piik  mesi  in  carcere  ed 
in  angoscia^  giudicato  poi  da'satelliti  delne- 
mico  e  pur  non  ccmdannato  da  tuUi»  fa  deool- 
lalo  add\  29  d'ottehre)  gettando  prima  dal  palco 
3  guanto  sou  ^  che  fct  recato  a  Costanza  fij^a 
di  Manfredi,  e  sposa  di  Pietro  re  d'Arag<ma. 
Dae  reminiscenze  di  qaesti  fiitti  succeduti 
nella  puerisia  di  Dante ,  sono  nell' Inferno  e 
nel  Purgatorio^  2^ 

Quittdi  forono  confermate^  come  saccede 
dopo  nna  gran  minacda  caduia  in  nulla,  la  po- 
tenza  Gael£i ,  e  la  tracotanza  Angioina  in  tutta 
Italia.  E  tanto  piu ,  che  la  yacanza  d'  Impe* 
rio  continu6  parecchi  anni  ancora ,  ne  cesso 
nel  1273  se  non  per  elezione  di  Rodolfo  d'As* 
burga,  uomo  grande,  ma  principe  piccolo,  e 
che  per  ambedae  forse  queste  ragioni  tennesi 
in  Germania,  e  mai  non  iscese  in  Italia ,  dove 
cosi  mancava  ogni  consueto  capo  de'Gliibellini. 
Gos\  Carlo  ebbe  agio  di  e$tendere  la  sua  signo- 

(24)  Inf.  xvntt,  47.   Purg.  »,  68. 
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ria  di  citta  in  cilta^  quasi  pier  totta  Toscana  y 
Lombardia ,  e  Piemonte ,  onde  poi  si  univa  al 
suostato  di  Proyenza.  Ma  quindi  ancora  in 
talte  queste  parti  della  penisola,  e  piu  nel  Re- 
gno, e  tnassime  in  Sicilia,  gli  eccessi,  le  tirannie  ^ 
le  cnidelta  de'  Gndfi^  e  le  niberie,  gB  strayizzi, 
le  lihidini  de'  Francesi.  Quindi  1'  onte  e  I'ay- 
yilimento  dei  yinti  riyolti  a  disperazione;  quindi 
il  sospirar  de' Sicilian!  aUa  Regina,  e  a!  Re  Ara* 
giMiese,  e  raffaticarsi.a  mnoyerli  Giovanni  da 
Procida  il  grande  esule  Sidliano;  e  troyalili 
tardi)  il  congiurare  di  luico'Baroni  Siciliani^ 
e  con  quanii  grandi  o  principi  Italiani,  e  d'oltre- 
monte,  e  fin  d'oltremare  speraya  favoceyoli  alia 
grande  impresa ;  e  quindi  poi,  mentresiordi- 
ya  e  tardaya  questa,  il  sorgere  repentino,  e 
piu  efficace  del  popolo  di  Palermo  al  tocco  di 
Vespro  del  di  50  o  51  marzo,  lunedi  o  martedi 
di  Pasqua  del  1282.  Seguinne  d'ora  in  ora,  di 
gbomo  in  giomo,  secondo  che  yeniya  arriyando 
in  ogni  htd^o  la  ^an  noyelia,  il  soUeyamento 
di  tutta  Sicilia;  perduta  cosi  dagli  Angioini,  e 
da  parte  GudLGi,  acquistata  agli  Aragonesi  ed  ai 
Ghibellini ,  Che  se  non  era  di  quegli  eccessi 
Frances] , 
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73     Se  mftk  sigiioria ,  ebe  sempre  aeca«ra 
Li  popoli  soggeiti «  non  avesse 
H0S80  Palermo  a  gridar :  Blora ,  mora , 
Pak.  vui. 

cfai  sa  y  era  il  tempo  allora  piu  che  niun  al- 
tro  mai  da  riunire  Italia  sotto  unprincipe  o 
almeno  tma  parte,  Tantica  popolare  e  nazio- 
nale  de'Gudfi.  Ma  distratti  d' allora  in  poi  git 
Angioini  dalla  limga  guerra,  che  fecero  per  ria- 
yer  Sicilia ,  non  poterono  altrimend.  eslaidete 
)or  signoria,  ne  acqrescere  i  Guelfi  nella  pe* 
nisola.  £  di  nuovo  ed  al  solito ,  andaarono  le 
due  paifii  eqoilibrandosi  ed  avvicendaadosi 
qua  e  U. 

Non  tuttavia  in  Firenze,  che  riammise  s\  gli 
esuli  Ghibellini  net  1273  per  pacieria  di  papa 
Gregorio  X,  ina  li  ricaccio  nel  1275.  E  li 
riammise  pur  nel  1279 ;  ed  anzi  die  loro 
parte  nel  govemo  dopo  cessata  la  signoria 
e  vicaria  di  Re  Carlo;  ma  non  dando  loro 
se  non  sei  di  quattordici  posti  de'signori  isti- 
tuiti,  lasciaya  a' Guelfi  la  maggiorita,  che  e  tutto 
in  ogni  sorta  di  govemo  deliberativo.  Ne  duro 
guari  siffatto  ordinamento.  Fino  a  quel  tempo 
il  popolo  di  Firenze ,  i  non  nobili ,  gli  arlieri, 
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o  popclo  grassoy  come  dioevast^  s'enoio  si 
ordinati  in  ard,  e  sotto  i  priori  di  dascuna  di 
esse ;  ma  non  aveano  cap!  ^  non  credensa  uni- 
Yersale  popcdare^  e  coei  non  aveano  fiitto 
Mate  nello  stata  Ma  ndi  1S83  soOerafcosi 
conira  i  XIV  sij^nori  ,  diedero  il  goremo 
slesso  at  propri  priori ,  die  d'  allora  in  poi 
si  dnamarodo  6  fioorono  essi  dgnori*  Gosl  si 
oompie  in  Firenze  la  rivoluzione  popolare  gii 
da  gran  tempo  non  solo  compiuta,  ma  corrotta 
in  tirannia  in  molttf  altre  cktk  d^  Italia.  E  Fi* 
fenze  aeppe  goardand  poi  da  qnesfo  secondo 
e  peggior  progresso^  e  riteane  ial  govemo 
Guellb  popolano  con  podie  variasioni  da^ 
rante  tnlto  il  tmpo  ddla  yita  di  Dante ,  ed 
aadie  molto  poi.  Qoindi ,  a  malgrado  de*  duri 
e  talor  ^osti  rimbrotti ,  che  le  yedrano  fatti 
dall'  irato  poeta;  se  compariamo  Firenze  alle 
altre  dtta^  noi  la  potremo  dire  o  pid  savia, 
0  mepo  stolta^  o  almeno  piik  arrenlnrata  ^  e 
oomparatiTameBte  tranqoilla.  E  da  tal  saviezza 
o  tnmqnillita  maggiore  vepnero  it  conmiercto  j 
le  ard ,  le  lettere  meglio  cresciule  in  lei  y  che 
Belle  altre. 
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E  ne  venpe  fra  ^i  altrt  e  sopra  gli  altri  il 
lioslro  Dante.  II  qiiale.  cc  nella  pciemia  sua  nur 
9  diMio  liberalmente  »  e  dato  a'  precettori  delle 
9  lettere,  subito  apparve  in  Jui  ingegno  gran* 
s»  dissimo ,  e  attissimo  a  cose  eccellentL  II  pa- 
it  dre  suo  Aldighieri  peide  nella  sua  puerizia; 
n  nieUte  di  manco  confortalo  da.'  propinqui  e 
9  da  ]founeito  Latini,  valentissimo  uomo  secon- 
n  do  quel  tempo,  non  solamente  a  litteratura, 
»  ma  a  gli  aliri  studi  liberali  si  diede,  niente  la- 
»  sciando  indietro  che  apparlenga  a  £str  Tuomo 
f»  eccellente.  >^  ^^  Di  Alighim  il  padre  siamo  per 
vedere  che  vireva  ancora  alia  fine  dell'anno  ot 
iavo  di  Dante.  Di  donna  Bella  madre  di  lui  non 
si  vede  fin  quando  sorvivesse.  Di  Brunetto  Latini 
non  solo  confortatore ,  ma  anche  maestro  di 
Dante>  certo  e  che  fu  Guelfo  costante.  E  cos\ 
con  padre  e  famiglia  e  primo  maestro,  tuiti 
Guelfi  ripatriati,  in  citta  Guelfa  ab  antico ,  ora 
esdusivamenie  Guelfissima,  negli  anni  de'grandi 
event!  e  del  massimo  splendore  di  parte  Guel& , 
crebbe  Dante  con  impres^ioni  certo  tutte  Guelfe, 

(23)  Leoo.  Afet.,  Ed.  Min.  V,  p.  50. 
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benche  forse  fin  d'  allora  temperate  nell'  animo 
generoso  di  lui  dagli  eccessi  guelfi.  Ma  prima  di 
Tcdere  I'efTetto  in  lui  di  tali  prime  impressioni 
politiche,  yeggiamone  un'  altra  di  qualita  di- 
versa,  piu  forte  probabilmente  fin  d' allora,  e 
certo  poi  piu  durevole. 


CAPO  III. 


AMORB  B  POESIA^  IN  PUEBIUA   E  ADOLESCBNZA LA 

PIUMA   IDBA   ML   POBMA. 


(Asm  I27«-1S89) 


WU  inHm&  del  mo  ttalo  goMat 
Doom  e  Dooielle  MBoroce  con  tvi  , 
Qm  mm  k  torn  4a  i«rhra  aUrnL 

Vita  Nova  ,  p.  30. 


n  Boccaccio,  il  qaale  (oltre  a  un  capitolo  della 
Cronaca  di  Giovan  Villani)  e  il  solo  contempo- 
raneo  tra'biografi  di  Dante,  diede  unagrande 
importanza  all*  amore  di  lui  per  Beatrice,  e  fii 
percio  gi'avemente  rimbrottato,  prima  da  Leo- 
nardo Aretino  posteriore  d'  un  secolo ,  poi  da 
molti    altri.   ^    Ma   non    sapendo  io  scostarmi 

(0  Del  reslo  Leontrdo  Aretino  acctua  la  vita  scriUa  dal  Boccaccio 
d'iimflicieiiza  oella  parte  politica,  ma  non  di  iaUitk  nella  parte  amo- 
ma.  Ei  fiirooo  solame&te  alcuni  degli  ultimi  biografi  e  comenta- 
tori,  che  si  scostarono  del  tutto  dal  Boccaccio,  e  poiero  in  dulibio 
Pamore  di  Dante ,  e  quasi  I'esislcpsa  di  Beatrice. 
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dal  primo  j  era  quasi  per  pregare  que'  disprez- 
zatori  accigliati ,  di  voler  trapassare  il  presente 
capitolo ;  se  non  che  nol  concede  Dante  stesso, 
il  quale  scrisse  dell'  amor  suo  un  libello  gio- 
y anile,  e  protesto  in  fine,  aver  quindi  ayuto  il 
suo  primo  pensiero,  quindi  prese  le  mosse 
air  opera  immortale,  che  ei  prosegui  con  cre- 
scente  afTetto  fino  all'  ultimo  de'  suoi  giorni.  Ri- 
nuncino  dunque  a  un  tratto  a  intender  la  vita 
e  la  diyina  opera  di  Dante  tutti  coloro,  che 
non  vogliano  ammettere  del  pari  que'due  gran 
motor]  dell'  ingegno  e  dell'attivita  di  lui,  come 
di  tanti  altri;  I'ardore  politico,  e  I'afietto  di 
amore.  Goloro  poi,  che  abbiano  con  essotanta 
dipendenza  d' ingegno  otantacomunanzad'af- 
fetti  da  poter  compatire  alle  passioni  o  debo 
lezze  di  lui,  non  isdegneranno,  spero,  di  seen- 
dere  ai  particolari  in  che  egli  tanto  si  compiac- 
que.  E  n'  ayranno  esempio,  non  di  libidine 
ne  di  languori ,  ma  di  operosita  e  di  grandezza. 
Chi  facesse  una  storia  dell'  amore  in  Italia , 
farebbe  forse  la  piu  evidente  che  si  possa,  de'co- 
stumi  de'vari  secoli  di  essa.  Basterebbero  i  falti 
di  Rosmunda  e  di  Bomilda  a  mostrare  la  na- 
tiva  ferocia  de'Longobardi ;  come  quelli  di  Gun- 
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deberga  e  dl  Teodota ,  ad  accennare  tal  barba- 
ric alquanto  ingentilita  e  dalla  principiante  ca- 
raUeria,  e  ibrse  anche  piu  dal  loro.cooversare 
con  gl'  Italiani.  La  storia  della  infelice  fi^iuda 
di  Desiderio ,  a  cui  tanlo  ci  fece  impietosire  il 
MaBzoni,  mostra  in  qoal  disprezzo  fosse  caduta 
la  nazione  Longobarda  e  appresso  ai  Fraochi , 
e  appresso  ai  nativi  Italiani.  E  come  poi  quelle 
scdlerate  donne  e  qnegli  infami  amori  di  Ma- 
rozia  ed  allre  contemporanee  di  iei  ci  ritrar- 
rebbero  al  vivo  gli  abbominevoli  costumi  di  qnei 
Dudii  e  Marches] ,  anzi  pur  troppo  di  parecchi 
pontefici  del  secolo  X ;  cosi  la  storia  sola  della 
santa  e  bella  regina  Adelaide  serve  a  spiegarci 
quel  castigo  di  Dio  y  a  che  consentirono  gli  uo- 
mini  quasi  disperati  di  trovar  virtu  virili  ne'fem- 
minili  in  Italia ,  quando  si  trasferi  la  corona ,  la 
sovranita  dalla  patria  alio  straniero.  Cent'anni 
dope  9  la  liliidine  degli  Ecclesiastici,  priiicipal- 
mente  de' Lombardi ,  fu  quella  che  piud'ogni 
altra  cosa  deslo  V  ira  santa  di  Gregorio  VII ,  e 
lo  spinse  in  quella  carriera  di  reslaurazioue  in 
die  aiutato  dal  popolo  Italiano,  aiutollo  egli  a 
vicenda«  Quindi  ^  da  tal  lega  della  rellgione 
coUa  patria  vennero  V  indipendenza,  i  costumi , 
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la  £uniglia,  e  i  lef^ktimi  amori  cosi  ben  descritti 
dal  Cacciagoida^.E  finalmenle  (pernoa  dlire* 
passare  Tepoca,  di  che  parliamo »  e  npn  yenire 
piu  giik  agU  amori  insangaiiiati  del  1300  e  del 
1400,  agli  sfirenati  del  1500,  edagli  eflfeaunati 
del  1600  e  1700,  fino  a  Parini,  Alfieri,  e  Na- 
poleone,  che  ce  ne  guarirono):  ai  tempi  dico  - 
di  Dante  e  Petrarca,  se  non  erano  piu  cosI 
semplici  gli  amori  ed  i  costomi  come  teste^  ei 
furono  fecondi  almeno  di  altissima  poesia;  tanto 
che  cantate  da'loro  amalori  parecchie  donne 
di  quel  tempo,  tocc6  a  dae  di  esse  la  sorte^ 
qualunque  sia,  d'  esserae  immortalate*  £  ser- 
vaci  cosi  di.naova  scusa  V  importanza  storica 
di  siffiitti  amori. 

Chi  yoglia  poi  intender  bene  la  vita  privata 
e  pubUica  dei  cittadini  o  incini  del  medio  evOf 
e  necessario  si  figuri  non  solo  i  piccoli  in-* 
teressi  di  ogni  citta,  ma  anche  qoelli  piu  pic* 
coli  del  sestiere ,  o  vicinato,  in  che  yivevano* 
Vedremo  altrove  sorgere  da  tali  cireostanze 
onche  gli  eventi  politici  d^a  vita  di  Dante. 
Qui  intanto  e  da  sapere ,  che  vivendo  Alighieri 
iPpadre  e  suoi  consorii  discendenti  di  Caccia- 
guida  nelle  lor  case  presso  a  s.  Martino  del 
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yescoYO,  Tivevano  lid  vicinato  preSso  a  5/  Maiv 
garita  Foko  Portmari  un  ricoo  cktadino  (che 
fimdo  poi  il  grande  ospedale  di  S."  Maria  iio?a)t 
la  m<^lie  di  lui  donna  Cilia  di  Gherardo  da' 
Caponsacchi )  ed  una  lorb  fiaiciuUa  nomata 
Beatrice,  o  Bice  convezzo  fiorentino.  IK  questa 
dice  Dante  al  principio  del  sao  libello,  che 
dlai  area  poco  piu  che  compiuto  il  suo  ottavo 
anno,  ed  egli  era  presso  a  compiero  il  nono, 
qoando  eUa  apparve  prima  agli  ocdii  di  lui. 
tf  Ella  parvemi  vestita  d'un  nobilissimo  colore 
umile  ed  onesto  sangiiigno,  cinta  e  omata 
alia  guisa,  che  alia  giovanissima  sua  elade  si 
cofnyenia.  In  quel  punto  dico  yeramente,  che 
lo  spirito  della  yita,  il  quale  dimora  nella  se^ 
gretissima  camera  del  cuore,  comincio  a  tremare 
SI  fortemente  che  apparia  nei  menomi  polsi  or* 

rihilmente Da  indi  innanzi  dico$ 

die  amCHre  sigiioreggio  Tanima  mia,  la  quale 
fii  si  tosto  a  lui  disponsata;  e  comincio  a  pren* 
der  sopra  me  tanta  sicurta,  e  tanta  signoria  per 
la  yirtd,  die  gli  daya  la  mia  immaginazioae, 
die  mi  conyenia  fare  compiutamente  tutti  i  suoi 
piaceri.  Elgli  mi  comandaya  molte  yolte,  ch'io 
cercassi  per  yedere  quest'agnola  gioyanissima  ; 
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e  vedeala  di  sknobili  e  laudabili  portamenti,  che 
certo  di  lei  si  potea  dire  quelle  parola  del  poeta 
Omero  :  Ella  non  parea  fatta  d'uomo  morlalcy 
ma  da  Dio. »  ^ 

Altri  particolari  concordanti  ci  sono  poi  dati 
dal  Boccaccio.  Al  primo  giomo  di  tnaggio  era 
allora  in  Firenze  un  lieto  costume ,  or  traspor- 
tato  al  di  dell'  Ascensione,  di  festeggiar  V  en- 
trante  primavera.  Or  si  fa  per  lo  piu  alle  Ga- 
seine ,  ma  faceyasi  allora  c<  per  le  contrade  della 
citla,  e  in  distinte  compagnie.  Per  la  qual  cosa 
fra  gli  ahri  per  ay  ventura  Folco  Portinari,  uomo 
assai  orreyole  in  quei  tempi  tra'cittadini,  ayeya 
i  circustanti  yicini  raccolti  nella  propria  casa  a 
festeggiare.  Infra  li  quali  era  il  gioyane  nominate 
Alighieri;  il  quale  (siccome  i  fimciullipiccoli) 
specialmente  a'luoghi  festeyoL',  sogliono  li  padri 
seguitare )  Dante ,  il  cui  nono  anno  non  era 
ancor  finito,  seguitato  ayeya.  Ayyenne,che  quiyi 
mescolato  tra  gli  altri  della  sua  etade,de'quali 
cosi  maschi  come  femmine  erano  molti  nella  casa 
del  festeggiante,  servite  le  prime  mense,  di  cio 
che  la  sua  piccola  eta  poteva  operare .  pueril- 


(2)  Vila  Nwa,  Pesaro  <S29,  pp.  3,  1. 
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mente  Cqn  gli  altri  si  diede  a  trastullare.  Era 
infra  la  turba  de' giovanetti  una  figliuola  del 
sopradetto  Folco  9  il  cui  nome  era  Bice  (come- 
che  egli  sempre  dal  suo  primitivo  nome,  doe 
Beatrice  nominasse)  la  cui  eta  era  forse  di  otto 
anniy  assai  leggiadretta  e  bella  secondo  la  sua 
fimciullezzay  e  ne'suoi  atti  gentilesca,  e  piacevole 
molto;  con  costumi  e  con  parole  assai  piu  gravi 
e  modeste>  che  1  suo  piccolo  tempo  non  richie- 
deva ;  ed  oltre  a  questo,  aveva  le  fattezze  del  yolto 
dilicate  molto^  e  ottimamente  disposte^  e  piene) 
oltre  alia  bellezza ,  di  tanta  onesta  yaghezza , 
cfae  quasi  una  angioletta  era  riputata  da  moltL 
Costei  dunque  ^  cotale  quale  io  la  dis^;no  9  o 
forse  assai  piu  bella,  apparve  in  questa  festa,  non 
credo  primamente,  ma  prima  possente  ad  inha- 
mcnrare ,  agli  occhi  del  nostro  Dante.  II  quale 
ancorache  £uiciullo  fusse,  con  tahta  affezione 
la  immagine  di  lei  ricevette  nel  cuore ,  che  da 
quello  giomo  innanzi  9  mai  9  mentreche  visse, 
non  se  ne  dipartL  »  ^ 

(3)  Vita  di  Dmte  Alti|;hieri  p.  47  in  /iue  illutiri  prose  di  3f^ 
Ghfomi  Boeoaooi  (  emendate  dal  Gamba)  Yenesia  4825.  Il  Pelli 
p.  64  oisenra,  cIm  c'&  qui  quakhs  contraddicioDe  ooUe  parole  di 
Danle.  Non  ne  veggo ,  ae  non  finse  con  do  che  aegoe  nella  ViU 


Or  proseguiamo  con  Dante,  cc  Poiche  furono 
passati  tanti  d\y  che  appunto  erano  compiuti 
li  nove  anni,  ^ppresso  T  apparimento  sopra- 
acritto  di  questa  gentilissima ,  nell'  ultimo  di 
qaesti  di  ayyenne  j  die  questa  mirabile  domia 
apparve  a  me  yestita  di  colore  bianchissimo  in 
mezzo  di  due  gentili  donne,  le  quali  eran  di 
piu  Iimga  eCade;  e  passando  per  una  yia  yoke 
1^  occhi  yerso  quella  parte,  oy' io  era  molto 
panroso  y  e  per  la  sua  inefiabile  cortesia  .  •  • 
^  •  nii  aaluto,  e  yirtuosamente  tanto,  che  mi 
parye  allora  yeder  tutti  i  termini  ddla  beati^ 

iodine E  perocche  qneila  fu  la  prima 

Tolta,  che  le  sue  parole  yennero  a'miei  oreo- 
cfai,  presitanta  dokezza,  che  come  inebbriato 
mi  partii  dalle  genti.  Ricorso  al  solingo  luogo 
d'ona  mia  camera^  puosimi  a  pensare  di  que- 
sta cortesiasima ;  e  pensando  di  lei  misoprag- 
g^unse  un  soaye  sonno ,  nel  quale  m'  apparye 
una  marayigliosa  yisione • •  • 


Wbaofwrn,  cio^  che  Beatrice  parlb  per  la  prima  volta  a  Dante  nella  via; 
■M  ab  Bon  s^oppone  alPeiseni  trovati  prima  i  due  £uiciulli  ia  casa 
FortiBari  aensa  parlani.  Chi  ooooica  bimbi,*iioii  ittopirk  di  db.  Del 
stilo  Bon  b  noto  ae  aon  per  hr  vedere,  eome  ai  poan  CKilmente 
fiipodltre  alle  grayi  agridate  firtte  da  laali  al  iNion  Boccacciov 
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•  •  »  •  £  pensando  io  a  cio^  che  m'era  appa- 
rato,  proposi  di  fiirlo  sentire  a  moiti,  i  quali 
erano  famosi  trovatori  ia  quel  tempo ;  e  con 
cio  fosse  cosa  ch'  io  ave^i  gia  vedato  per  me 
medesimo  Parte  del  dire  parole  per  rima,  pro- 
posi  di  fare  uii  sonetto,  nel  quale  io  salutasa 
totti  i  fedeli  d'amore,  e,  pregandoli,  die  giu- 
dicassero  la  mia  yisione ,  scrissi  a  loro  cio,  che 
Bel  mio  sonno  ayea  veduto.  E  cominciai  allora 
questo  sonetto.  *» 

c  A  ciascim! abna  presa,  e  gentil  core 
Mel  cut  coepetto  viene  il  dir  predate 
In  cid  che  mi  riscriyan  suo  panrente  ^ 
Salute  in  lor  Signer ,  cioi  Amore ! 
*GiJi  eran  quasi  cV  atterzate  1'  ore 

Del  tempo  ch'ogni  steila  n'i  lucaite, 
Quando  m*  apparve  Amor  salntamente , 
Coi  easenza  membrar  mi  d^  orroTe. 

All^ro  mi  aembrava  Amor ,  tenendo 
Mio  core  in  mano ,  e  nolle  braccia  avea 
Donna  avyolta  in  nn  drappo  dormendo» 

Poi  la  syegliava ,  e  d'  esto  core  ardendo 
La  paventosa  umnmente  pascea : 
Appresso  gir  Io  ne  yedea  piangendo.  * 

(4}  iSiio  jforvenic  —  sao  pavere. 
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c(  A  questo  sonetto  fu  risposto  da  moid,  e  di  di- 
Terse  sentenze ;  tra  li  quali  fu  rispidnditore  que- 
gli  ch'io  chiamo  prinio  de'miei  amici,  e  disse 
allora  un  sonetto  lo  quale  comincia ;  Vedeste  aJL 
vfiio  purer  ogm  valorem  £  questo  fa  quasi  il 
principio  dell'  amista  tra  lui  «  me ,  quaodo 
seppe  y,  che  io  era  quegli  che  cio  avea  man- 
dato.  9^  ^  Questo  rispouditore  e  primo  degli 
amici  di  Dante  fu  Guido  Cavalcanti,  il  maggiore 
tra  i  poeti  predecessori  di  lui.  Veda  chi  vuole 
poi  tra  le  rime  di  Dante  ^  non  solo  il  sonetto 
in  risposta  di  Guido  Cayalcanti,  ma  pur  quelli 
di  Cino  da  Pistoia  e  di  Dante  da  Maiano ;  gen- 
tili  i  due  primi  non  questo ,  che  manda  il  poela 
fanciullo  quasi  disennato  a  farsi  curare  dal  me- 
dico. Ad  ogni  modo  vedesi  che  la  pruova  pue- 
rile di  Dante  tras^e  1'  attenzione  di  tutti  i  poeti 
di  grido  allora  in  Firenze.  E  vedesi  fin  di  qua, 
cio  che  puo  osseryarsi  poi  in  tutte',  anche  le 
piu  mediocri  poesie  di  Dante,  belli  sempre  al- 
meno  il  primo  e  I'ultimo  yerfo. 

Segue  Dante  a  narrare  come  perdendosi  il 


(5)  Vita  Nova,  pp.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

(6)  Duite  op.  Venexia  1758,  IV,  pp.  389,  390. 
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sao  spirito  in  tali  pensieri  «<  ei  ne  venisse  in  sli 
frale  e  debole  condizione,  che  ^  molti  pesava 
della  sua  vista;  n  che  richiestone)  ei  diceva, 
cc  era  amore,  che  cosi  Paveva  govemato...  E 
qoando  mi  domandavano:  per  cai  t'ha  cosi  di- 
stnitto  qaesto  amore  ?  ed  io  sorridendo  gnar- 
dava  e  nulla  diceva  loro.^  ^  Un  giomo  poi  es-* 
sendo  injchiesa,  e  gaardando  la  sua  Donna, 
un'altra  gentildonna  di  molto  piacevole  aspetto 
che  stava  in  mezzo  credendo  essere  guardata 
essa  J  e  goardandolo,  fece  credere,  ch'ella  fosse 
Tamata  di  Dante.  Ed  egli  compiacendosene ,  im* 
mantinente  pens6  di  fare  di  questa  gentildonna 
uno  schermo  della  veritade;  tanto  che  il  sao  se- 
greto  ta  creduto  sapere  dalle  piu  persone,  che  di 
lui  ragionavano.  CoA  si  celo  piu  anni ;  e  per  piu 
tare  credente  altrui ,  fece  per  la  donna,  schermo 
suo,  parecchie  cosette  per  rime;  e  poi  un  ser- 
ventese,  dove  per  poter  nominare  celatamente 
la  sua  donna  vera,  introdusse  i  nomi  di  sessanta 
delle  piu  belle  della  citta.  Finalmente  cc  la  donna 
con  la  quale  tanlo  tempo  io  avea  celiato,  con- 
venne  che  si  partisse  della  sopra  detta  cittade, 

(7)  Vila  Nova  p.  8. 

Vol.  I  5 
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e  a^ndosai  iQ  paese  molto  lontano.  Perche  io 
quasi  sbigottito  della  bella  difesa^  che  mi  era 
yenuta  meuo^  assai  me  ne  discanfortai^  pid  che 
10  medesimo  non  avrei  creduto  dinanxi*  E  peii* 
sando  cbe  y  se  della  sua  partita  io  non  parlassi 
alquanto  dolorosamente,  le  persone  sarebbero 
accorte  piu  tosto  del  mio  nascondere,  proposi 
di  fame  alcuna  lamentanza  *  .  •  .  e  allora  dissi 
questo  aouetto.  ^  » 

«  0  Yoi ,,  cbe  per  la  vi^  d'  amor  passale» 

Atteadete  e  guardate 

S'egli  k  dolore  alcun,  quanto  il  mio,  grave: 

£  pr^o  sol,  ch'  audir  mi  sofferiate; 

£  poi  immaginate 

S'  V  8011  d'ogni  tormeato  €8letto  e  ddave. 
Amor  non  ffh  per  mia  po€a  boi^tele  »^ 

Ma  per  8ua  nobiltate^ 

Mi  pose  in  vita  si  dolce  e  soave , 

Ch'  i'  mi  sentia  dir  dietro  spesse  fiate 

Deb!  per  qual  dignitate 

Gosl  leg^adro  questi  Io  cor  aye.  ^ 
Or  bo  perdttta  tatta  mia  baldanza 

Cbe  si  movea  d'  amoroso  tesoro  , 

(8}  Sonetto  chiamavasi  aDCora  ogni  breve  poesia  fiitta  per  accom- 
pagnamcnto.  A  poco  a  poco  si  restriiue  il  nome  alia  nota  forma 
di  44  versi. 
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Ond*  io  pover  dimoro 
lo  guisa  che  dire  mi  vien  dottanza. 
Si  che  volendo  far  come  coloro , 

Che  per  vergogna  celan  lor  mancanza , 

Di  fuor  mostro  allegranza, 

E  dentro  da  lo  cor  ml  stringo  e  ploro.  »  9 

Chiosa  eg^  stessopolscrupolosameiiterautore, 
cfae  la  seconda  strofa  era  per  la  sua  vera  donna^ 
e  non  per  I'altra.  Ma  ad  ogni  modo  ^  questa 
Tolta  il  sonetto,  com'ei  lo  chiama^  e  de'piu 
graziosi;  e  si  vede  che  in  queg^  anai  corsi 
dal  primo  egli  era  progredito  molto  nell'  arte* 
Un'alira  volta  per  una  donna  giorane  e  gen* 
tile  y  lo  cui  corpo  ei  vide  giacere  senza  I'anima 
in  mezzo  di  molte  donne  y  le  qoali  piangevano 
assai  pietosamente ,  ricordandosi  egli  d'  averla 
veduia  far  compagnia  alia  aoa  gentilissima,  non 
pole  sostenere  alqoante  lagrime ;  ma  pangendo 
si  propose  di  dire  della  morte  di  quella,  in  gui- 
derdone  di  cio  cfae  alcuna  fiata  Tavef a  reduta 
colla  sua  donna.  E  cosi  fece  due  sonetti^  1'  uno 
dei  quali  incomincia  con  quel  verso 

«  Piangete  amanti  poich6  piange  Amore  » 

(9)  Vila  Nova  pp.  9,  10. 
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e  r  altro 

«  Morte  villana  di  pietli  nemica  i  40 

Ando  quindi  Dante  verso  la  parte^  dove  era 
andata  la  gentildonna  suo  schermo ;  ma,  dice 
egli,  non  cosi  lontano;  e  forse  fu  questa  la 
gita  fatta  per  istudio  a  Bologna,  di  che  parle* 
remo  poi.  Aggiiigne ,  che  in  questo  yiaggio  gU 
venne  il  pensiero  di  prendere  per  secondo 
schermo  un'  altra  donna ;  e  ripatriando,  cosl 
fece.  ^^  ^c  E  in  poco  tempo  la  feci  mia  difesa 
tanto  che  troppa  gente  ne  raglonaya  oltra  li 
termini  della  cortesia ;  onde  molte  fiate  mi  pe- 
saya  duramente.  E  per  questa  cagione  (cioe  per 
questa  soyerchieyole  yoce,  che  parea,  che  m'in- 
fiammasse  yiziosamente)  qnella  gentilissima ,  la 
quale  fu  distruggitrice  di  tutti  i  vizi,  e  reina 
delle  yirtu ,  passando  per  alcune  parti  mi  nego 
il  suo  dolcissimo  salutare,  nel  quale  staya  tutta 
la  mia  beatitudine  ....  Dico ,  che  quando 
ella  apparia  da  parte  alcuna ,  per  la  speranza 

00)  ViUNova  pp.  My  42. 

(4  \ )  Sull'  iiso  di  questi  schermi  vedi  in  Giogueni  traduzione  iUi- 
liana,  Firenze  4826,  torn.  I,  p.  460  il  casodi  Gugiielmo  di  S.t  Di- 
dier  colia  Daina  di  Polignac. 
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della  mlrabile  salute  nullo  nemico  mi  rimanea ; 
anzi  mi  giungea  una  fiamma  dt  caritade ,  la 
quale  mi  facea  perdohare  a  qualunque  m'avesse 
ofieso,  e  chi  allora  m'avesse  domahdato  di  cosa 
alcuna ,  1^  rispon^ione  sarebbe  stata  solamente 
amove  ^  con  viso  vestito  d*umilta.  w  ^^  Segue  la 
descrizione  del  suo  dolore ,  e  il  ritrarsi ,  e  il 
piangere ,  e  \  addormentarsi  poi  cc  come  un 
pargoletto  battuto^lagrimandop^  occasioni  vere, 
ore  si  educo  P  ingegno  del  poeta  ^  quelle  cosi 
sentite  ed  efiicaci  espressioni ,  in  che  non  fu 
eguagliato  da  niuno,  se  non  fojsse  dal  solo  Sha* 
kespear.  Del  resto  chi  pesasse  tutte  le  parole 
del  teste )  ne  trarrebbe  ragioni  da  dubitare  se 
£brse  tutti  questi  schermi  fossero  veramenle 
tali ,  e  non  piu ,  al  cuore  giovanile  di  Dante. 
Ma  sarebbe  inezia  andar  cercando  di  cio;  e 
ad  ogni  modo  dal  testo  medesimo,  e  da  quanta 
segue  si  vede  essere  sempre  stata  Beatrice  come 
il  suo  primo,  cosi  il  suo  principal  afietto  e  pen- 
siero.  Appresso  alia  quale  poi  difendevasi  al- 
lora Dante  con  parecchie  poesie  dirette  oramai 
a  lei  stessa  a  cui  cc  era  conosciuto  alquanto  il 

(<2)  V.  N.  p.  u. 
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suo  segreto  per  lunga  consuebidine. »  <^ 
Le  poesie  sono  quelle  che  incominciano : 

c  Ballata ,  io  too'  che  tu  ritroyi  Amore  > 

€  Tutti  U  miei  pensier  parian  d' Amore  » 

«  Con  Faltre  donne  mia  visla  gabbate  » 

c  Ci6  che  m'  incontra  nelle  menti  more  » 

«  Spesse  fiate  vennemi  alia  mente  >  <^ 

Fece  la  terza  cc  neUa  camera  delle  lagrime  >^ 
tomando  da  vedere  sua  donna  fra  parecchie 
altre  cc  che  adunate  erano  secondo  I'usanza 
della  cittade  .  .  •  alia  compagnia  d'una  gen-» 
til  donna  che  disposata  era  lo  giomo.  »  ^^  E 
quindi,  non  usando  farsi  tali  compagnie  alle 
spose  novelle  se  non  dalle  maritate,  e  da  cre- 
dere, che  in  questo  mezzo  cresciuta  la  Beatrice 
Portinari,  gia  fosse  allora  disposata,  come  si  sa 
che  fu  a  Messer  Simone  de'  Bardi  cavaliero. 
Quando  precisamente  si  facessero  tali  nozze 
non  ci  e  detto  dai  biografi ;  ma  il  piu  diligente 
di  tutd  trovo ,  che  gia  erano  fatte  a  mezzo  gen- 


(43)  V.  N.p.  47. 

(44)  V.  N.  pp.  47,  20,  23,  24,  26. 
(4  5)  V.  N.  p.  24. 
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luao  12B7,  in   che  la  giovane  dovera  avere 
iiifeorao  ai  21  anni.  ^^ 

Equi,  lasciando  il  giudicio  stretto  delFamor 
di  Dante  cosi  continuato  per  la  sposa  dji  Sh 
nKm  de'  Bardi ,  certo  ai  nosiri  di  parrebbe 
strana,  e  non  sarebbe  sofferia  tal  ptofessiona 
d'  amore ,  quale  apparisce  fatta  da  Dant^ 
nella  poesie  pubblicate  Tia  via  ,  ^^  e  poi 
nella  Vita  Nuova  e  nel  Poema.  Ma  ei  si 
mol  tener  ragione  della  diversita  de'  tempi ; 
e  m  qneUi  noil  erano  insuete  in  poesia  e 
in  ttsi  di  eayalleria  sifiatte  professioni  di  ser-- 
yUA  o  amore  disinteressato,  puro,  o  Platonico^ 
che  dir^si  voglia;  e  se  non  erano  sempre  cre- 
dute  tali ,  ne  toUerate  dagli  interessati ,  come 
si  pu6  yedere  nelle  storie  e  noyelle ,  elle  non 
erano  almeno  unirersalmente  dannate  o  de* 
rise^  come  sarebbono  ai  nostri  d\.  E  lodi  pure 
ognuno  a  talento  o  quell'  innocenza  del  buon 
tempo  antico  $  o  questa  severita  del  nostro ; 

•(46)  t>el  45  genliaia  4287  i  il  t^taiaeiito  di  Folco  Poiiinarij  il 
quale  a  Item  D.  Bici  filiae  suae  et  uzori  D.  SimoniJ  de  Bardis  rcli- 
tfali  lib.  cpiatuor  »  (  Pelli  p.  76  } 

(1 7)  y.  Vita  Nova  p.  33  ed  altrove,  dove  pare  chiaraTnente  detla 
la  pubblicazione  successiva  dclle  poesie. 
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ma  tolgasi  ad  ogni  modo  da  Beatrice  anch^ 
ogni  menqma  colpa  di  incoraggiamento.  Se  fosse 
dubbio,  sarebbe  piii  che  semplicita  ferinarsi  a 
disputarne ;  ma  ne  protesta  Dante  fin  da  princi- 
pio  dicendo:  cc  Ed  avvegnache  la  sua  immagme, 
la  quale  continuamente  meco  stava,  fosse  bal- 
danza  d'amore  a  signoreggiare  me ;  tuttayia  era 
di  SI  nobilissima  virtu,  che  nulla  volta  sofFerse 
che  Amore  mi  reggesse  senza  il  fedele  consi-^ 
gUo  della  ragione  in  quelle  cose  la  ove  tal  con^ 
siglio  fosse  utile  a  udire.  >3  ^^  Quella  cattiva 
lingua  poi  del  buon  Boccaccio,  afTerma  pure, 
che  cc  onestissimo  fii  questo  suo  amore,  ne  mai 
apparve  o  per  isguardo  ,  o  per  parola ,  o  p^ 
cenno  alcuno  libidinoso  appetito,  ne  nello 
amante  ne  nella  cosa  amata.  Non  picciola  ma"» 
ravigiia  al  mondo  presente ,  nel  quale  e  si 
fuggito  ogni  onesto  piacere  ecc.  »  ^^  Ancora , 
sembra  dal  seguito  della  Vita  nuova,  che 
Beatrice  nego  d'allora  in  poi  il  saluto  a  Dante; 
ch'  ella  il  fuggi  nelle  compagnie ;  e  certo  poi 
ei  non  si  trovo   all'  ultimo    della  vita  di  lei. 


(48)  Vila  Nov.  p.  4. 

(19)  Boccacc.  ViU  di  D.  p.  49. 


E  fiiuilnmiie,  pm  che  da  ogni  altra  tosa  ,  ap^* 
parisce  la  purita  delle  rimembranze  di  Dantd 
^all'  altezza  delle  ispirazioni  che  glie  ne  vein 
jierd^ 

Sega^  e^  poi  a  narrare:  cc  Ccnkciossiacheper 
la  vista  mia  molte  persone  aressero  compreso 
}o  segreto  del  snip  core  ^  certe  donne^  le  qnaii 
adunate  •!  erano  dileftandosi  1'  una  nella  com^ 
paguia  dell'  altra ,  sapeano  bene  lo  mio  core ; 
perche  ciascuna  di  loro  era  stata  a  nu^te  mia 
sconfitte.  Ed.  io  pensando  presso  di  loro  (#tc^ 
cogie  dalla  fortuna  fai  menato),  fut  chiamato 
da  una  di  queste  gentili  donne*  La  donna  che 
m'  areva  chiamato  era  di  mollo  leggiadro  par* 
kre;  aicche  qaando  io  fui  giunto.  dinanzi  da 
loro  9  e  vidi  bene  ^  che  la  mia  gehtilissima 
donna  non  era  con  loro»  rassicurandomi  la  sa- 
lutaiy  e  domandai;  Che  piacesse  loro?  Le  don« 
ne  erano  molte ,  tra  le  quali  v'  avera  che  si  ri^ 
deano  tra  loro.  Altre  v' erano  ^  cbe  guarda^ 
yanmi,  aspettando  che  id  volessi  dire.  Altre  vi 
erano,  che  parlavano  tra  loro.  Delle  quali  una 
volgendo  i  auoi  occhi  verso  me,  e  chiaman* 
domi  per  nome  ,  disse  queste  parole :  ^  cha 
fim  ami  tu  questa  iua  donna  ^  poiehe  tu  non 
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puoi  la  sua  presema  sastenere  degU  occhi7 
Chi  certo  define  di  cotale  amors  corwUne ,  ch^ 
sia  nuavissimo*  £  poiche  m'ebbe  detio  quesio; 
non  solamente  ella,  ma  tutte  le  altre  cominciaro 
ad  attendere  in  vista  ia  mia  rispotisione.  Allora 
dissi  qaeste  parole  lore:  Madohna^  lofine  del 
mio  amorefu  gia  il  saluto  di  quettadonna^forse^ 
di  dhe  vd  irUendete;  ed  in  4jfueUo  dimorasfa  la 
mia  ijeaUtudiTte  ^  che  era  fine  di  tuUi  i  mtei 
buani  desiderL  Ma  poichA  lepiacque  di  negarlo 
ame^  lo  mio  signore  Amore^  la  sua  mercede^ 
ba  pasta  tuUa  la  mia  beaiiiudine  in  quMoy  ch^ 
non  mi  puote  i^enir  meno.  Allora  quesle  dotme 
eominciaro  a  parlare  intra  loro ;  e  siccome  ta« 
lor  vedemmo  cader  V  acqua  mischiata  di  bella 
neve,  cosi  tni  parea  vedere  le  loro  parole  mn 
schiate  di  sospiri*  E  poicb^  alquanto  ebbero 
parlato  tra  loro,  mi  disse  anche  qoesta  donna^ 
che  prima  m'avea  parlato ,  queste  parole :  JYoi 
a  preghiamo ,  che  tu  ne  dica ,  do^>e  sta  quesia 
tua  beatitudine?  Ed  io  rispondendo  lei,  dissi 
cotanto :  In  <]ueUe  parole ,  che  lodano  la  mia 
donna.  Ed  dla  rispose :  S0  iu  ne  dicessi  i^ero 
qiieUe  parole\  che  iu  n*  hoi  detie  noUJican^ 
do  la  tua  condizione ,  a^csU  tu   operato  con 
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idtro  intendimento.  On4'io  pensandb  a  qae- 
ste  parole,  qaasi  yergognoso  mi  pardi  da  loro, 
e  yenia  dicendo  tra  me  medesimo:  Poiche 
e  tanta  bealitudine  in  quelle  parole,  ehe  lo- 
dano  la  mia  doima ,  percbe  altro  parlare  e 
stato  il  mio  ?  E  proposi  di  prendere  per  ma- 
teria del  inio  parlare  sempre  mai  qaello  che 
fosse  loda  di  questa  gentilissima.  ^^  ^^  Da  si0aUa 
risoluzione  del  giovine  poeta  yennero  poi  e  la 
sua  prima  canzoae 

.    «  Donne  cbe  avete  intelletto  4*AmiMre  »  ^< 
e  il  sonetfo 

<  Amore  e  cor  gentil  sono  nna  cosa  »  ^^ 

e  quest'altro  ^  che  mostra  lo  stile  non  che  mu« 
tato  e  adulto  di  Dante,  ma  superiore  gia  21 
quanto  faceyasi  da'suoi  contemporanei,  e  mo^ 
4ello  poi  al  pia  gentile  di  quanti  lo  segui-' 
rono. 

Negli  oeehi  porta  la  mia  doqna  amore 
Per  che  si  fo  gentil  ci6,  ch'ella  mira : 

(20)  y.  N.  pp.  27-29. 
(24)  V.N.  p.  30. 
(22)  V.N. p.  35. 
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Oy'Ulft  pAflM  ogni  vom  ver  lei  81  gird , 

E  cm  saluta  fa  tremar  lo  core 
Si^  che  bassando  il  viso  tutto  smore 

£  d'ogni  suo  difetto  allor  sospira.' 

Fagge  davanti  a  lei  superbia  ed  ira  ; 

Aitatemi  vol ,  donne ,  ai-farle  onore« 
Ogni  dolcezza,  ogni  ptosiero  wnile . 

Nasce  nel  core  a  chi  parlar  la  sente ; 

Ond'  6  beato  chi  prima  la  vide. 
Quel  ch'ella  par  quando  an  poco  sorride 

Hon  si  pu6  dicer,  ii&  tenere  a  mente , 

Si  i  nuovo  miracolo  e  gentile.  33 

Ma  beHa  pure ,  e  la  piu  osservabile  fra  le 
poesie  giovanili  di  Dante  e  la  canzone  citata.  In 
un  luogo  del  suo  poema  y  che  avremo  in  breve 
occasione  di  recare,  ^^  pare  accennato,  che  cjue- 
sta  non  solo  fu  la  prima  canzone,  ma  ancora 
6  la  prima  poesia  pubblicata,  o  almeno  la  prima 
che  diventasse  famosa ,  o  che  desse  gran  nome 
al  Poeta*  Ma  un  cenno  anche  piaimportante 
trovasi  nella  strofa  seguente : 

Angelo  chiama  nel  divino  inteUetio,  25 

(23)  V.  N.  p.  35. 

(24)  Vedl  piii  giU  capo  IV. 

(25)  Verso  fuor  di  misura,  che  aliri  invano  si  iforza  di  laccor- 
ciare,  ed  altri  legge  in  divino.   Ma  ii  senso  stesso  migliorerebbe 


E  dice :  Sire  nd  jnondo  si  Tede 
Meraviglia  nell'  atta ,  che  procede 
D*  un'  anima  ehe  insin  quassu  risplende. 
Lo  cielo  che  non  have  altro  difetto 
Che  d'  aver  lei ,  al  suo  signer  la  chiede ; 
E  ciascan  Santo  ne  grida  mercede. 
Sola  Vieik  nostra  parte  difende , 
Chi  paria  IMo ,  che  di  Madonna  intende  t   - 
Diktti  miei^  or  soffhite  in  pace 
Che  90stra  spene  sia  quanta  mi  place 
lA  orf  e  akun  che  perder  lei  s^attende; 
E  die  diri  nelV  inferno  ai  mal  nati 
lo  9idi  la  speranza  de*  beati.  26 

In  questa  risposta  di  Dio  alPAngelo  ed  ai  Santi 
conteiluta  nei  cinque  uldmi  yersi,  chiara  e  Tal* 
lusione  ai  timori  continni  di  Dante  suUa  vitd 
della  donna  amata  --^  jilcun  che  perder  lei  s* at- 
iende;  —  timori  molto  naturali  airamore ,  giusti- 
ficati  dalla  pallidezza  e  delicatezza  di  essa,  di 
che  Dante  parla  qui  ed  altrove,  e  che  vedremo 
crescere  piu  e  piu,  al  crescer  probabilmente 
della  languente  salute  di  Beatrice.  In  secondo 

ieggeDdo  il  o  al;  e  parmi  ch4  la   varietk  delle  IeEioni>  facendo 
dubbio  il  teslo,  debba  far  lecila  la  proposizione  d'una  lezione  an- 
che  noD  trovata  ne'codici. 
(26)  Vila  Nova  p.  30. 
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Iu(^  poi  e  chiaro  qai,  cfae  quando  scrisse 
Dante  questa  $ua  canzone,  ^li  area  gia  conce- 
pita  qualche  idea,  almen  della  prima  cantica 
del  poema* 

Del  resto  e  &tto  universalmente  osseryato ; 
cfae  se  piu  tardi  si  coiicepiscano  altre  8c»ta  di 
opere,  le  grandi  poesie  non  sogliono  guari 
idearsi  se  non  tiegli  anni  della  prima  gioventu. 
In  qaal  anno  precisamente  venisse  a  Dante 
quest'  idea  non  e  possibile  determinarlo ;  bensl 
pno  dirsi,  che  non  fu  posteriore  al  1289,  venti- 
cinquesimo  suo,  essendo  di  tal  anno  al  piu 
tardi  la  citata  canzone*  Imperciocche  recata 
.qocsta  ,  e  i  du£^  soneUiy  passaDante  a  narrare^ 
come  succeduto  pochi  di  appresi90 ,  un  fatto 
del  31  dicembre  di  quel  1288.  Ma  perche 
qfaesto  £sitta  fa  come  nunzio  e  prindpio  della 
grande  sventura  di  Dante,  e  dell' anno  fatale 
4ell'  amore  e  della  rita.  di  lui ,  aspettei'emo  a 
narrame  dopo  aver  detto  delle  altre  occupa- 
^uooi  e  degli  studi  giovanili ,  a  coi  attese  egli 
a  on  tempo  che  al  suo  amore. 


CAPO    IV- 


LA    LINGUA   E   LA    POBSIA   TOLGARI ;   I   POETI   E   GU 
ARTISTI  FIORENTINI  CONTEMPORANEI  DI  DANTE. 


(Avm  197<kiSgO) 


M    Cot&vidi«dBMrlftbelbK««» 
Di  qnel  Signor  dell'  altusimo  ( 
Cht  MfM  gli  altoi  Mn^a^wUb  folk* 
IHF.  IV, 


Vedesi  da  cpanto  precede  ^  die  puo  chi  1 
TOglia  y  noverare  tra'  fanciulli  meravi^osi  ^ 
precoci  il  nostra  Dante ,  nmamorato  e  poeta 
in  sal  compiere  del  suo  ncHio  annex  Ad  ogni 
mode,,  la.  priiaa  vocasuone^  it  prima  studio  di 
lui ,  £i^  la  poesia.  Delia  quale  dunque  avendo 
a  dir  qui ,  non  perda  prenderemo  a  narrare 
delle  origini  della  nostra  lingioa  e  deUa  nostira 
poesia;  storia^  anche  questa,  nota  di  qua  e 
di  la  dell'Alpi  per   li  lavori  di  Greacimbeid , 
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Qaadrlo,  Andres,  Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Cor- 
niani ,  Ginguene  e  Sismondi.  Fra*  quali  tutti 
poi,  il  Muratori,  siccome  al  solito,  inferiore  per 
amenita  d'esposizione,  cosi  forse  pre  vale  per 
gLUStezza  e  profondita*  E  noto  ad  ognuno :  es- 
ser  nata  la  lingua  nostra,  come  tutte  le  altre 
modeme  europee,  dalla  mescolanza  deiranlica 
Latina  usata  nel  mondo  romand,  coUa  Tedesca 
porlataci  da'conquiStatori  Germani;  abbondare 
Telemento  germanico  tatito  pid  in  ogni  lingua, 
qaanto  piu  furono  probabilmente  numerose  le 
scbiatte  nuove  stanziate  in  ogni  paese,  e  cosi 
piu  che  nell'altre  nella  lingua  Inglese  che  .e 
ancor  lingua  del  ja  o  jes;  poi  nella  Francese 
settentrionale  o  lingua  d'o;7,  poi  nella  meridio- 
iiale  o  lingua  d'oc,  e  finalmente  nella  Spagnuola 
X>  lieQltaliana  che  ambe  sono  lingue  del  si.  Anzi, 
tra'dialietti  stessi  italiani  si  osserva  maggior  me^ 
scolanza  di  parole  e  desinenze  tedesche ,  quanto 
piu  essi  sono  settentrionali ;  e  il  meno  mesco- 
lato  e  piu  latino ,  e  il  Sardo,  come  V  osseryd 
jgia  Dante  stesso  nel  libro  del  Volgare  Eloquio.  ^ 
Del  reslo,  siffatta  distinzione  delle  lingue  per  il 

0)  Viilg.  Eloq.  lib.  I ,  cap.  f  f . 
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segno  deU'afTermazione,  oltre  che  e  seguita  da 
Dante,  ^  era  universale  a' tempi  suoi,  ed  anche 
prima ,  quando  diede  il  noma  di  Linguadocca 
a  quella  parte  di  Francia.  La  mescolanza  nacqae 
certo  fin  dai  primi  stanziamenti  de'  Tedeschi 
nel  secolo  V>  e  s'  accrebbe  poi  a  poco  a  poco. 
Veggonsene  tracce  crescenti  nelle  leggi  barba- 
riche  del  secolo  VII ;  poi  nel  famoso  giura- 
mento  bilingue  dei  figliuoli  di  Ludovico  Pio 
nel  secolo  IX ;  poi  via  via  piu  nei  documenti 
rimaslici  del  X  e  dell'  XI.  Ma  in  tutte  queste 
lingue  del  medio  evo  pid  aflSni  allora  che  non 
adesso ,  e  comprese  sotto  il  nome  comune 
di  lingue ,  o  lingua  Romana ,  o  Romanza  y  le 
prime  composizioni  lellerarie  che  si  irovino 
sono  senza  dubbio  le  poesie  de'secoli  XI  e  XII 
senile  in  Francia  e  fuori  nelle  due  lingue 
francesi  iVoil  e  d'  occa  ^  od  anzi  cantate  qua  e 
la  da  que'  rapsodi  o  giullari ,  che  andavano 
con  un  nome  solo  in  due  desinenze  di  Trweriy 
o  Trwaiori.  I  primi  par  che  fossero  i  troveri 
in  lingua  d'o/Z ;  fra  cui  sono  noverati  un  Conte  di 
Sciampagna ,  Riccardo  re  d'Inghilterra,  e  forse 

(2)  Vulg.  Eloq.  lib.  I,  cap.  8. 

Vol.  I  6 
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Feclerico  Barbarossa  Imperadore,  che  ci  mo- 
strano  cosi  quella  lingua  cantata  in  tulto  il  set- 
tentrione  Romanzo  ed  anche  Tedesco.  E,  fin 
nei  tempi  di  Dante  siam  per  vedere  tal  lingua 
usata  da  un  Italiano  maestro  di  lui.  Ma  la  yi- 
cinanza  d^Ua  lingua  diocca  con  gli  Arabi  di 
Spagna  y  fiorenti  allora  in  ogni  sorta  di  lettere 
e  piu  in  poesia ,  diede  intanto  maggior  dolcezza 
e  piu  allettamenti  ai  canti  de'trovatori ,  accolli 
in  sul  principio  del  secolo  XIII  nelle  splendide 
corti  dei  Conti  di  Tolosa  e  di  Provenza.  Ck)si 
in  questa  lingua  d'  occa  o  proyenzale  furono 
piu  numerosi  i  poeti  e  trovatori;  fra'quali  tutti, 
il  Dante  yanta  come  principale  Arnaldo  Daniello 
di  lui  dicendo: 

118    •  Versi  d'  amore  e  prose  di  romanu 
Soyerchi6  tutti. »  ^ 

PuKG.  xxyi. 

In  lingua  proyenzale  poetarono  non  pochi  Ita- 
lian! ;  Sordello  mantovano  che  ritroyeremo  fra' 
principali  personaggi  della  Commedia ;  Dante 

(3)  Di  Arnaldo  parla  piii  volte  nel  Viilg.  Eloq.  dcUo  stesso  $eiiso 
pp.  285,  295,  304,  Mi  Ediz.  di  Zatta.  yenezia.  Anche  il  Petnirca 
da  il  priniato  ad  Arnaldo  nel  Trionfod'amore.Di  parecclii  altri  ti-o- 
vcri  e  trovatori  vedi  pur  Dante  in  parecchi  Iiioghi  dei  Vulg.  Eloq. 
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siesso  che  al  luogo  citato  del  Purgatorio  fa 
parlare  in  Provenzale  quell'Amaldo,  e  che  in 
Provenzale  scrisse  poi  una  canzone;  Petrarca 
che  scrisse  in  questa  non  pochi  versi ;  e  piu 
tardi,  se  Italiana  abbia  a  dirsi^  la  gentil  Gri- 
stina  da  Pisano.  Ma  continuando  la  Troyatoria 
a  segoir  le  pid  splendide  corti  del  secolo  XIII, 
ella  passo  cosi  alia  cforte  di  Federico  11  in  Pu- 
glia  e  Sicilia,  e  percio  alL^  lingua  del  si.  I  mi- 
ghori  trovatori ,  e  poeti  italiani  furono  allora 
Sicilian! ;  e  prima  Federigo  11  stesso.  Pier  delle 
Vigne ,  e  poi  Gullo  d'  Alcamo ,  Pier  d'  Al- 
tino,  ed  altri  parecchi.  Ma  anche  nel  resto 
d'ltalia  erano  poeti ;  s.  Francesco  d'Assisi  autore 
del  rozzo,  ma  bello,  inno  al  sole ;  f ra  Pacifico 
seguace  di  lui  in  religione  e  poesia ,  ed  alcuni 
altri ;  superati  tutti  poi  da  Guido  Guinicelli  di 
quella  Bologna ,  dove  era  antico  gia  uno  studio 
di  tiitte  lettere.  Questo  Guido  morto  nel  1276  ^ 
e  cosi  probabilmente  non  conosciuto  di  persona 
da  Dante ,  e  da  lui  posto  come  inferiore  al  pro- 
venzale Arnaldo  Daniello  ^>  ma  come  primo  dei 


(4)  TJrab.  IV,  408. 

(5)  Purg.  XXVI,  4  < 5-^7. 
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poeti  italiani  deU'eta  anteriore   alia  propria  ^ 
e  chiamato; 

97  «  Padre 

Mo  e  degM  altri  mid  migUor ,  che  mai 
Rime  d'amore  usar  dolci  e  leggiadre.  t  6 

Pdrg.  xxti. 

Ma  prima  di  venire  a'contemporanei  di  Dante 
cgli  e  da  osservare;  che  non  solo  la  poesia,  ma 
pur  la  prosa  volgare,  e  tutte  le  lettere,  e  par 
le  arti,  ed  in  somma  la  civilta  tutta,  giunsero 
s\  in  Toscana,  piu  tardi  forse,  che  in  altre 
provincie  italiane ,  ma  giunte  che  vi  furono 
verso  la  meta  del  secolo  XIII,  vi  presero  un 
andamento,  una  forza  progressiva  per  cui  sa- 
perarono  in  breve  el'Italia,  e  gli  allri  paesi  di 
lingua  di  ^2 ,  d'  occa ,  o  d'  ozZ ,  e  in  somma 
tutto  il  mondo  cristiano.  E  falto  certo,  avver- 
tito  da  tutti ,  non  contrastato  da  nessuno  ;  ma 
di  che  voglionsi  cercar  bene  le  cagioni. 

Viderle  alcuni  nelF  aria  e  nel  cielo  di  Fi- 
renze,  il  quale  tuttavia  era  il  medesimo  e.  prima 
e  dopo,  e  piii  non  produsse  il  medesimo  ef- 


(6)  E  park   di  ltd  nel  Vulgare  Elcxpiio  lib.  I>  cc.  9  e  45,  e 
lib.  U,  cc.  5  e  6. 
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fetto;  altri  nelle  ricchezze,  e  nel  commercio  filo 
rentino ,  il  quale  fti  evidente  effetto  delle  me- 
desime  cause  dl  attivita;  altri  finalmente  nella 
signoria  della  lingua ,  la  quale ,  secondo  la  sto- 
ria  e  al  dir  di  Dante,  era  prima  in  Sicilia  e  in 
Bologna ,  e  che  di  nuovo  fu  effetto  e  non  causa^ 
e  in  ogni  modo  non  ayrebbe  che  fare  colle 
arti  cresciute  pur  esse ,  pur  esse  parte  di  tanta 
nuova  civilta. 

Ma  il  yero  e,  che  una  causa  comune  e  da 
oercare  a  tutta  questa  attivita  spiegantesi  allora 
a  un  tempo  e  del  pari  nelle  lettere ,  nelle  arti 
e  nel  commercio.  Ne  questa  parra  poi  difficile 
a  Irovarsi,  se  si  cerchi  nella  condizione  spe- 
ciale  della  Toscana,  e  di  Firenze  in  particolare; 
cioe  in  quella  stessa  tardita ,  che  abbiamo  in  lei 
notata,  nel  prender  parte  alle  rivoluzionidei  due 
secoli  Xn  e  XDI.  Yedemmo  che  fu  dell'ultime 
ad  ayer  govemo  proprio ,  e  nomi  di  Comune 
e  di  Consoli  nel  secolo  XII ;  dell'  ultime  ad 
aver  le  regalie  al  principio  del  XIII ;  dell'  ul- 
lime  poi  ad  ayer  le  parti  guelfe  e  ghibelline , 
de'  nobili  e  de'  plebei ,  cosicche  non  era  giunta 
ancora  ne  alia  tirannia  popolare,  ne  a  quella 
di   uno.  AlFincontro,  quasi  tutti  gli  altri  Co- 
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muni  d' Italia  erano  giunti  ad  uno  di  quest! 
period!  peggiorati;  ayeano  sfogata  lor  gioventu 
in  quelle  lotte  ;  erano  caduti  nelle  esagera- 
zioni  e  nei  danni  di  quella  riyoluzione ,  di  die 
Firenze  (yiJendosi  della  sperienza  altrui)  non 
prendea  se  non  i  yantaggi.  Le  altre  erano  gia 
arriyate  ad  una  precoce  yecchiezza,  quando  ella 
gioyane  e  forte  serbaya  ancora  tutta  la  sua  atti- 
yita  primitiya.  Nell'  altre  s'era  compiuta  la  ri- 
yoluzione comunale  quando  non  era  in  pronto 
la  civilta  a  trarne  profitto ,  in  Firenze  compie^ 
yasi  quando  era  opportuno.  Anche  ai   tempi 
nostri,  cos\  fecoiidi  di  tali  sperienze ,  yedemmo 
quanto  yigore  ed  attivita  d'ogni  sorta  abbiano 
le  genti  all'uscire  delle  riyoluzioni,  quando 
son  breyi ;  quanta  stanchezza ,  quando  prolun- 
gate.  Le  citta  dell' altre  proyincie  d' Italia,  e 
Pisa  fra  le  toscane,  troyai*onsi  in  quest'  ultimo 
caso  yerso  la  meta  del  secolo  XIII ,  quando  la 
lingua  e  le  arti  erano  apparecchiate  a  sorgere; 
e  non  ebbero  piu  forza  restante  a  coltiyarle. 
AU'  incontro  le  citta  toscane ,  Siena ,  Pistoia  y 
Arezzo ,  Lucca  y  e  Firenze  si  troyarono  nel 
primo  caso,  capaci  ancora  di  attiyita.  Ma  Fi- 
renze ne  trasse  il  frutto  principale,  o  perche 
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principalc  fra  queste,  o  peirche  dalla  rivolu- 

zione  del  1266  ella  rimase  piu  delle  altre  co- 

stante  y  ed  anzi  non  mato  piu  mai  la  sua  parte 

gaelfa.  E  se  avremo  a  yedere  nel  corso  delle 

nostra  narrazioni  y  e  dividers!  la  parte  gudfa , 

e  sorgeme  nuove  parti,  e  poco  mancare  che 

ella  non  yi  perdesse   e  la  ^orgente  civilla  ^ 

Taoino  che  doveva  avanzarla  piu;  voile  pure  la 

.  Ibrtuna  di  Firenze  ^  che  quest'  uomo  si  fosse  gia 

educate  ed  iunalzato  tanto  durante  la  sua  pa** 

cifica  e  lieta  gioventu ,  da  non  poter  piu  in- 

dietreggiare  dagli  studi,  dalle  opere  incomin- 

ciate;  e  che,  quasi  invito,  servisse  piu  di  niun 

altro  all'avAnzamento  ulteriore  della  patria  sua. 

Del  resto,  se  Dante  fosse  stato  solo  frutto  di 

quella  felice  condizione  di  Firenze,  potrebbesi 

dir  caso,  e  non  efietto  necessario.  Ma  non  solo, 

anzi  nemmen  primo  in.  tempo,  ei  fu  solamente 

sommo  fra  molti }  e  molti  non  sorgono.  a  caso 

mai. 

A  cio  dimostrare  basterebbe  la  quantita  dei 
nomi  di  poeti  TQScanj,  che  furono  di  poco  prc- 
decessori  o  contemporanei  di  Dante:  Guittone 
d'  Arezzo ,  Guido  Orlandi ,  Chiaro  Davanzati , 
Salvino  Don! ,  Mico  o  Mimo  Mocato  da  Siena , 
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Gallo  Pisano ,  Guido  Lapo  ^  Cecco  Angiolieri  y 
Brunette  Latini ,  Dino  Frescobaldi ,  Dante  da 
Maiano ,   Bonaggiunta  da  Lucca,  Cino  da  Pi- 
stoia,  Guido  Cavalcanti ,  ed  altri  forse  che  piu 
oscuri  e  inutile  andar  cercando.  ^  Ne  di  que- 
sU  stessi  ci  fermeremo  a  dire  se  non  cio,  che 
spetti  piu  presso  a  Dante.  Guittone  d*Arezzo  e 
tenuto  per  primo,  e  fu  certo  de'primi  poeti  To- 
scani  posteriori  a'primi  Siciliani ;  e,  contempo 
raneo  di   Guido   Guinicelli  Bolognese  ,   morl 
poco  prima  o  poco  dopo  la  nascita  di  Dante. 
U  quale  il  rammenta  con  poca  lode  di  poesia^ 
la  dove,  datane   tanta  al  Provenzale  Amaldo 
Daniello ,  e  detto  di  un  Limosino  che  alcuni 
a  torto  gli  anteponevano,  aggiunge : 

iik  <  Cosi  fer  molti  di  Guittone 

Di  grido  in  grido,  pur  lui  dando  pregio 
Fin  che  Tha  vinto  1  ver  con  piu  persons.  » 

PUAG.  XXTl* 

Vedremo  altrove  poi  chi  fossero  queste  piu  per- 
sone*  Di  Brunetto  Latini,  che  fu  piu  gramma- 
tico  ed  uomo  di  stato,  che  non  buon  poeta, 

(7)  Vedi  Tiraboschi  lib. 'HI,  c.  3—  Gingueni  c.6— *PeIli  p.  82 ; 
e  Dante  Vulg.  Eloq.  lib.  I,  cap.  43. 
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diremo  piik  giu  trattando  di  quelle  arti.  Ditio 
Frescobaldi  il  troveremo  fedele  ed  ufficiosa 
amico  di  Dante,  e  cagion  forse  della  ripresa  del 
divino  poema.  Di  Dante  da  Maiano  gia  vedemmo 
Taltiero  disprezzo,  con  che  egli  adulto  rispose  al 
primo  saggio  del  fanciullo  Dante  Alighieri ;  che 
ben  potrebbe  servir  d'  esempio ,  ma  non  servira 
probabilmente ,  a'  quel  provetti  possessori  di 
qualche  gloria  lelleraria,  che  disprezzano  i  prin- 
cipianti  pur  destinati  ad  oscurarli.  Dante  da 
Maiano  aveva  allora  gran  fama ,  e  non  cbe  in 
Firenze  o  Toscana,  ma  piii  lungi,  fino  in  Sicilia^ 
culla  di  tutte  quelle  glorie ;  dove  una  Nina  poe- 
tessa,  tantO)  benche  da  lung!,  s'innamoro  dei  rersi 
di  lui,  odi  lui  stesso,che  con  lui  corrispondendo 
in  poesia,  non  altrimenti  voleva  esser  chiama- 
ta,  che  la  Nina  di  Dante.  Ne  era  dubbio  allora 
qnal  Dante?  pochi  anni  dopo  sarebbe  slato  dub« 
bio;  e  pochi  altri  ancora,quel  da  Maiano  non  fu 
cognito  se  non  agli  storici  special!  di  letteratura » 
e  il  Dante  disprezzato  e  V  immortale. 

Piu  noti  assai  e  piu  degni  di  esserlo ,  sono 
gli  altri  due  gentili  risponditori  al  primo  so- 
netto  puerile  di  Dante  ;  Guido  Cavalcanti ,  e 
Cino  da  Pistoia.  Dante  nel  libro  del  Volgare 
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E^oquio  cita  continuamente  Gii^o  e  se  appresso 
cosi:  Cino  da  Pistoia  e  V  dmico  suo.  ®  Tutia- 
via  ei  non  introduce  di  niuna  maniera  il  nome 
di  lui  nel  poema;  e  sembra,  che  Cino  gliene 
sapesse  mal  grado  meno  per  se,  che  per  Selvag- 
gia  la  donna  $ua,  la  quale  nH>rta  anch'essa ,  egli 
avrebbe  voluto  yeder  collocata  con  Beatrice  in 
Paradiso.  Ne  fa  questa  la  sola  conformita  tra 
Dante  e  Cino ;  anch'esso  poi  cacciato  di  sua  pa- 
tria  Pistoia ,  e  per  la  medesima  parte  Bianca ; 
anch'esso  ramingo  per  Italia,  ed  invano  reduce 
con  Arrigo  Vll;  ma  che  invecchiato  piu  cheDante, 
ebbe  tempo  a  vedere  mutata  la  propria  for- 
tuna.  Cino,  gran  Giureconsulto  di-  quell'eta,  n'e 
riputato  il  primo  pbeta  dopo  Dante,  e  Dante 
stesso  in  quelle  citazioni  sembra  cortesemente 
porlo  innanzi  a  se ;  ma  Petrarca,  a  cui  non  in- 
combeva  tal  cortesia ,  esaltandolo  come  primo , 
mostro  forse  la.vierita  di  quella  osseryazione : 
die  nel  giudicar  degli  emuli  si  sued  porre  prima 
chi  dovrebbe  esser  secondo,  e  secondo  colui, 
die  tutti  pongono  il  primo.  ® 

(8)  Vulg.Eloq.  lib.  I,  c.  40,  43,  46,  lib.  II,  c.  2,  5,  6. 

(9)  Tirab.  torn,  IV,  p.  4U;  V,  p.  306.  Gingucni  lom.  II,  pp. 
2<7,  232. 
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.  Ma  per  noi ,  il  piu  importante  di  tutti  qiuesti 
poeti,  e  certo  Guido  Cayalcanti  11  primo  amlco  y 
ed  il  compagno  di  tutta  la  gioventu  di  Dante* 
Era  d'  una  delle  &miglie  maggiori ,  e  Guelfa 
anch'  essa  j  della  eitta ,  e  figliuolo  di  Messer 
Gayalcante  de'  Cayalcanti  posto  ndl'  inferno 
di  Dante  tra' miscredenti.  ^^  Non  troyo  in  che 
anno  nascesse ;  ma  era ,  d'una  yentina  d'anni 
almeno,  piu  vecchio  che  Dante,  posciache  nel 
1266  sposaya  la  figUuola  di  Farinata  degli  U- 
berii,  ilglorioso  capo  Ghibellino  della  genera* 
zione  antecedente.  Fu  questo  uno  de' parecchi 
maritaggi  fatti  tra  Guelfi  e  Ghibellini  a  quel- 
Tepoca  del  ripairiare  dei  primi ;  maritaggi  trat- 
lati  con  animo  di  concordia,  ma  che ,  rimanendo 
superiore  e  sola  la  parte  Guelfa ,  misero  in  sor 
spetto  le  famiglie  cosi  apparentate  coi  loro  con*- 
trari.  ^^  E  in  tale  sospetto ,  e  forse  in  tal  realta 
di  Guelfo  pendente  a-  Ghibellino  rimase  poi 
Guido  Cayalcante ;  e  il  yedremo  trar  Dante  con 
seco.  E  SI ,  che  tutte  le  memorie  dell'  eta  ci  mo* 
strano  in  Guido  uno  di  quegli  uomini,  i  qualt 
risplendono  naturalmente  in  gidyenlu  nel  car- 

(40)  Inf.  X. 

(i\)  Villani  Rer.  It.  XIII; p.  252. 
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chio  clegU  amici,  e  se  lor  basti  la  vita  e  la  fortuna, 
nella  loro  citta.  DIno  Compagni  lo  ritrae  cpial 
cc  giovane  gentile,  cortese,  ed  ardito,  ma  sdegnoso 
e  solitario,  ed  intento  alio  studio.  59  ^^  E  il  Boc- 
caccio, che  pur  ne  parla  altrove  *^j  dice  di  lui 
in  una  novella  che  ;  «  oltre  a  quello  che  fii 
unode'miglioriLoici  che  hayesse  il  mondo,  ed 
ottimo  philosopho  naturale  (delle  quali  cose 
poco  la  brigata  curava),  si  fu  egli  leggiadrissimo, 
et  costumato,  et  parlante  buomo  molto;  et  ogni 
cosa  che  far  voile,  et  a  gentil  buomo  pertinente 
seppe  meglio,  che  alti*o  huom  fare;  et  con  que- 
sto  era  ricchissimo ,  et  a  chiedere  a  lingua  sa- 
peva  honorare ,  cui  nell'  animo  gli  capeva  che 

il  valesse Ma  perciocche  Guido  alcuna 

Yolta  speculando  molto  astratto  dagli  uomini 
diveniva ;  et  percio,  che  egli  alquanto  teneva 
della  opinione  degli  Epicurei,  si  diceva  tralla 
gente  volgare,  che  queste  sue  speculazioni  eran 
solo  di  cercare ,  se  trovar  si  potesse,  che  Iddio 
non  fosse  n.  ^^  Anche  il  Sacchetti  narra  una 
novella   di  Guido  Cavalcanti :   che   giocando 

(42)  Rer.  It.  IX,  p.  48i, 

(O)  Commento  al  canto  X  dellMnf. 

(44)  GiomaU  TI,  Nov.  9. 
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a  scacchi,  e  dIstai*batone  da  un  fanciuUo,  si 
alzava  a  batterlo,  e  n'  aveva  poi  il  lembo 
della  goimella  inchiodato  alia  panca  per  ven- 
detta; e  fa  le  meraviglie  poi  di  tal  malizia 
contra  cccolui,  che  forse  in  Firenze  suo  pari 
non  avea.  »  ^^  Cosi  rimaneva  Guido  nella 
memoria,  e  nelle  tradizioni  della  sua  citta, 
e  in  quelle  novelle  antiche ,  che  sono  alia  sto- 
ria  Fiorentina  di  quei  tempi  poco  meno,  che 
le  tanbe  memorie  private  alia  storia  di  Francia 
sotlo  a  Ludovico  XIV  od  a  Napoleone.  Quanto 
poi  a  quell'  accusa  data  a  Guido  d'  Epicureo, 
allora  poco  diversa  da  miscredente ,  assai  ed 
anche  troppo  ne  fu  disputato  tra'  modemi; 
non  rimanendo  documenti  da  deciderne ,  se 
non  volesse  prendersi  come  testimonianza  a  pro 
di  Guido  un  pellegrinaggio  ch'  ei  fece  a  s.  Ja- 
Copo  di  Gallizia.  Ma  avendo  egli ,  probabil- 
menle  al  ritorno,  preso  amore  a  quella  Man- 
detta,  che  ei  celebra  nelle  sue  poesie ,  «  se 
questOM  osserva  il  buon  Tiraboschi  ttfuTunico 
fiiitto  ,  che  dal  suo  pellegrinaggio  ei  raccolse , 
meglio  avrebbe  fatto  a  starsene  in  sua  casa.  »  ^^ 

(15)  Fr.  Sacch.  Nov.  68. 
(<6)  Tirab.  IV,  p.  4<9. 
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Ma  nbi  lasceremo  in  pace  e  lui ,  e  la  sua  Man- 
delta;  e  quanto  alle  conseguenze  del  suo  pel- 
legrinaggio  ,  nel  quale  fu  tentato  di  ammaz- 
zarlo  da  Messer  Gorso  Donati  nemico  ed  emu- 
lo  suo  in  Farenze  ^  ne  parleremo  poi  quando 
di  queste  inimicizie  cittadine ,  diventate  parii 
importantissime  al  nostro  assunto.  £  di  Guido 
come  poeta ,  basti  dir  qui ,  die  alcune  delle 
sue  poesie  si  leggono  anche  oggi  per  gentili ; 
e  che  Dante  citando  due  volte  dfe'versi  suoi  nei 
libro  del  Volgare  Eloquio  ^^  I'accennapoi  nel 
poema  quasi  primo  de'suoi  contemporanei ,  ivi 
cosi  trascurando  Gino  da  Pistoia.  Se  a  ragione, 
o  a  torto,  ne  giudjchino  gl'  intelligenti.  Forse 
Guido,  primo  dei  due  nella  sua  amicizia,  per- 
cio  gli  parve  primo  in  poesia ;  che  anche  i  piu 
generosi  possono  ingannarsi  di  tal  maniera.  Ma 
ad  ogni  modo  non  s'attribuisca  mai  ad  invidia ; 
della  quale ,  oltrecche  non  f u  peccato  di  Dante , 
non  puo  mai  essere  il  caso  qui ,  che  ei  ben  sa- 
peva  essere  sopra  a  tulti  e  due ,  e  il  diceva. 

Nel  Purgatorio  egli  trova  Buonaggiunta  da 
Lucca ,  uno  dei  piu  oscuri  fra'  poeli ,  che  no- 

(<7)  Lib.  II,  cc.  7,  12. 
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minammo.  Bucmaggiunta  dubiia  se  colui  che 
vede  e  Dante,  e  prosegue: 

49      Ma  di  s'io  yeggio  qui  colui  che  fuore 

Trasse  le  nuove  rime ,  cominciando 

Donne  ch*a9ete  intelletto  d'amore  ? 
S8      Ed  io  alui:  iomison-ui^chequando 

Amor  mi  sjara ,  noto ;  ed  in  quel  modo 
«     Ch'd  detta  dentro ,  yo  significando. 
SS      O  frate,  issa  <^  Y^'io »  diss'egli,  il  nodo 

Che  il  Notaio,  e  Guittone,  e  me  ritenne 

Di  qua  dal  dolce  stil  nuovo  ch'io  odo. 
.  S8      lo  Y^gio  ben  come  le  yostre  penne 

iMretro  al  dittator  sen  yanno  strette , 
*     Che  delle  nostre  eerlo  non  ayyenne. 
61      E  qnal  piu  a  gradire  oltre  ai  mette , 

Non  yede  piu  dall'  uno  all'altro  stilo ; 

E  quasi  contentato  si  tacette. 

PCRG.   XXIV. 

Nel  qual  passo ,  che  e  come  un'arte  poetica  ad 
XJLSO  di  tutle  le  nazioni  e  le  eta,  non  mi  fer- 
mero  ad  osseryare  ne  le  bellezze ,  che  sono 
tante  quante  le  parole  ;  e  nemmeno  quella  ra- 
gione  della  superiorita  di  alcuni  poeti  d'  ogni 
tempo   lo  mi  son  un  che  quando  Amor  mi 

(48}  Issa,  per  adesso,  modo  Lucchese. 
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spira  ecc.  ne  la  ragione  contraria  che  fa  i  con- 
cettisti  di  tutte  le  eta,  i  seicentisti  di  lutte  le 
lingue  E  qual  piu  a  gradire  oltr^e  si  mette  ecc. 
L'  assunto  mio  non  e  di  andar  dietro  alle  bel- 
lezze  poetiche  del  mio  autore ;  e  tengomi  alle 
osservazioni  storiche.  Adunque,  qui  Dante  di* 
stingue  chiaramente  due  scuole  Itiediane  di  poe- 
sia  ;  r  antica  di  Guitton  d'  Arezzo,  del  Nolaio 
da  Lentino,  di  Buonaggiunta ,  e  gli  altri  oscuri, 
freddi ,  e  concettisti ;  e  la  nuova  poi,  quella  del 
dolce  stil  nuovo  ispirato  da  amore  vero,  nella 
quale,  benche  non  li  nomini  qui,  son  da  porre 
quegli  altrove  da  lui  tanto'  lodati  i  due  Guidi, 
Guinicelli  e  Gayalcanti ,  e  Cino  da  Pistoia  ,  e 
se  stesso.  E  si  vede  che  Dante  lodator  dei  tempi 
andati  per  li  costumi,  non  I'era  poi  per  la  poesia ; 
onde  e  ragione  di  tenerlo  per  giusto  la  e  qui  , 
senza  invidia  ai  contemporanei  dove  li  biasima^ 
e  senza  adulazione  dove  li  Idda.  Quanto  ad 
esso  poi,  si  deduce  chiaramente  dai  yersi  49- 
51  che  quella  canzone  a  Beatrice  gia  da  noi 
citata  nella  narrazione  degli  amori 

«  Donne  ch'avete  intelletto  d' amore  » 
fn  la  prima  posta  nella  prima  pubblicazione , 
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or  direnuno  edizione,  delle  proprie  poesie;  e 
che  egli,  come  risulta  del  resto  da  ogni  me- 
morla  y  n'  .ebbe  fin  d'allora  nome  di  imo  fra 
gli  ottimi  J  se  non  forse  di  ottimo  poeta  di  sua 
eta«  £  tal  certo  il  possiAmo  dir  noi;  e  tal  pare^ 
ch'egli.tenesse  se  stesso^ 

Imperciocche  in  im  altro  luogo  del  Porgar 
torio,  dove  sono  puniti  i  superbi,  ei  riconosce 
fra  essi  Oderisi  da  Gubbio^  lino  di  que'  mi- 
niatori  di  codici  ch'  o^  ancora  s'ammirano. 

79      O ,  diss!  io  lul,  noo  se'  tu  Oderisi, 

L'onor  d' Agobbio ,  e  Vonot  di  queVarte, 
C3i'allaminare  d'chiainata  in  Parisi  f 

83      Frate  /  diss'  egli ,  pift  ridon  I0  cari& 

Che  peonelleg^  Franco  Bolbgneses 
I/onore  6  tutto  or  sno,  e  mio  in  parte.  ^^ 

8S      Ben  non  sare'  io  state  si  cortese 

Mentre  ch'  io.  vissi ,  per  Io  gran  disio 
'    Dell'eccellenzay  ove  mio  core  intese. 

88      Di  tal  superbia  qm  si  paga  il  fio ; 

Ed  ancor  non  saroi  qui,  se  non  fosse , 
die,  possendo  peccar ,  mi  volsi  a  Dio. 

91      O  YanagloriadeU' omane  posse »  . 


(49)  Cioi:  a  lui  n  dk  lode  intien  in  tutte  le  fMrti  deli'  arte;  a 
le  in  alcime  tolamenle. 

Vol.  I  7 
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Com'poea il  verde  in  su  la  cima  dura» 
Se  non  i  gianta  dall'etadi  grosse !  ^^ 

9^      Credette  Gmabue  nella  pintura 

Tener  lo  campo ;  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  0  grido , 
SI  che  la  fSuna  dl  colui  oscora. 

97      Cos!  ha  tolto  Fbdo  alFaliro  Guido  2i 
La  gloria  della  lingua;  e  forse 6  nato 
Cbi  r  uAo  e  Taltro  caccer^  dal  nido. 

PUAG.   XI. 

E  seguono  altri  yersi  ancora  piu  solenni »  Ae 
lasciamo ,  ossenrando  solamente  di  qaest'ultimc^ 
che  quasi  tutti  i  commentatori  s'  accordano  a 
intendervi  che  Dante  acceunasse  se  stesso. 

Ne  furono  aoli  i  poeti  a  circondar  Dante 
ne'  suoi  anni  gioyanili ;  sorta.  era  pure  la  pron 
yolgare ,  ed  ayea  seguiti  i  medeaiini  andamend. 
Primo  scrittore  di  prose  yolgari  dicesi  Matteo 
Spinello ,  storico  Pugliese  della  meta  del  se- 
colo  Xni;  secondo,  e  yicinissimo  a  lui  Ri- 
cordano  Malaspina  storico  Fiorentino  fino  al 
1286.  2^  Seguirono  in  breve  Dino  Compagni,  e 


(20)  Cio^ :  se  non  aopnwengotto  eti  piU  grosse^  piU  otcare,  j 
emoli  ne  superatori. 

(2^  Cio^:  Guido  Cavalcanti  Fiorentino  a  Guido  Guinicelli  Bo- 
lognese. 

(22)  Tinib.  IV,  pp.  341  ,  313. 
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Gioyan  Villam  contemporanei  di  Dante ,  ma 
qaegli  piu  vecchio,  questi  piu  gioyane  di  lui; 
i  quail  amendue  ayremo  occasloni  di  cpnoscere 
ampiamente.  Avevano  pur  allora  incominciato 
a  novellare  alcuni  antichi ,  ma  non  era  nato 
ancora  il  sommo  dei  novellatori ;  e  forse  gia 
yiveyano  fra  Jacopo  Passayanti ,  ed  altri  scrit- 
tori  di  libretti  di  divozione,  e  vite  de'Santi. 
Ma  di  tutti  questi  non  mentovati  da  Dante  mai, 
ne  entrati  nelle  azioni  di  lui ,  basti  aver  fatta 
memoria,  a  compiere  il  novero  degli  scrittori 
efae  gli  fecer  corona  in  patria. 

Bensi  i  nomi  di  Cimabue  e  di  Giotto  pur 
teste  introdotti,  mi  ammoniscono  a  far  cenno 
deir  arti ,  die  fiirono  un  altro  grande  e  simul* 
taneo  progresso,  un'altra  parte  di  quella  ci- 
Yilta  fiorentina.  'k  noto,  cc»ne  sorte  le  arti  an- 
tichissimamente  nell'  Italia  ^  a  un  tempo ,  se  non 
prima,  che  in  Grecia,  non  progredite  poi,  ed 
anzi  spenteyisi  ai  primi  tempi  romani,  ci  fos- 
sero  riportate  dai  vinti  Greci ,  e  quindi  da  essi 
pill,  che  dai  Romani  coltiyate  fino  al  tempo 
della  barbarie;  come  poi,  durante  questa,  dor- 
missero,  e  non  fossero  se  non  di  rado,  e  gof- 
famente  trattate  dagli  artelici  Bizantini ;  e  come 
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finalmente  nel  secolo  XII,  in  tempi  gia  vidni 
al  nostro  assunto ,  elle  rinascessero  in  Pisa  po- 
tentissima  e  ricchissima  fra  le  cittAd' Italia  ^ 
neU'  edificazioni  del  Campo  santo  ^  del  Duomo^ 
della  Torre,  e  del  Baitlstero,  e  per  opera  poi 
di  Nicola  Fisano  scultore.  Rinacque  allora  I'arte, 
non  piu  k  morire  in  fasce  come  Fantica  italica , 
o  a  viver  d''  imitazioni  e  di  opere  strani.ere  come 
la  romana ;  ma  lulta  nuova  ed  originale  italiana^ 
e  piu  specialmente  toscana,.a  correre  un  pe- 
riodo  splendidissimo,  e  non  cessato  in  Italia , 
e  a  difiondersi  qoindi  in  tutto  il  mondo  mo- 
derno  cristiano.  Del  resto  tal  progresso.  del* 
Tarli  segui  le  medesime  vie  al  ifiedesimo  tempo, 
che  (piell'altrodellelettere;  essendo  esse  dalla 
vicina  Pisa  yenute  a  mezzo  il  secolo  XTIT 
in  Firenze.  Dove  ,  trascurando  i  piu  escuri , 
primo  appunto  si  conta  Cimabue ; .  e ,  scolaro  ^ 
seguace,  e  superator  di  quello,  Giotto,  T  al- 
tro  nomato  da  Dante  e  contemporaneo  di  lui. 
Quanto  grandi  fossero  i  passi  fatti  fare  all'arte 
dal  primo,  f[uali  dal  secondo,  non  e  assunto 
nostro  il  ragionarne;  ma  vedesi  in  tutto,  che 
ne  furono  meravigliati  i  contemporanei.  Ne 
Dante  si  contento  di  testimoniaFjie,  e  rallegrar- 
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sene,  ma  fii  coltivatore,  o  se.si  voglia,  dilet- 
tante d*^  arti ;  e  primo  £ra  gli  scrittori ,  fu  amico 
del  primo  artista  di  sua  eta.  Bella  fratellanza^ 
e  non  insolita,  tra'sommi;  i  quali  lasciano  a 
lor  minori  le  invidiuzze,  e  le  dispute  di  super 
riorit4  tra  V  atti  diverse  d'  ognuno.  Di  Giotto 
nato  nel  1276  e  morto  nel  1336,  e  cosi  so- 
pravviruto  a  Dante,  dice  Benyenuto  da  Imola  ^ 
die  ebbe  fcanigliarith  con  esso ;  e  narra  che 
nella  sua  giorentu  dipingendo  una  cappeHa  a 
Padova ,  vi  capito  Dante ,  e  fu  dal  pittore  con- 
dotto  a  casa.  ^^  II  Vasari  poi  riferisce  ,  che 
le  storie  delP  Apocalisse  dij^inte  da  Giotto  in 
S>  Cliiara  di  Napoli  a  furono  per  quantosi 
dice,  invenzioni  di  Dante;  come  per  avventura 

furono  anche  quelle  tanto  lodate  d'Ascesi • 

E  sebbene  Dante  in  qiiesto  tempo  era  morto, 
poteyano  aver  avuto ,  come  spesso  awiene  fra 
gli  amici ,  ragionamenti.  n  Che  Dante  poi  di  sua 
mano  disegnasse  egli  stesso ,  ci  e  ricordato  in 
un  lupgo  della  Vita  Nova  che  recheremo  poi ; 
«  e  che  egregiamente  disegnasse  99  ce  lo  af- 
(erma  Leonardo  Aretino,  il  secondo  dei  Bio* 


(23)  Benven.  Imol.  Com.  Purg.  XI,  in  Murat.  Anf .  Ital.  I,  p.  \ 


485. 
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grafi  di  lui ,  che  pote  forse  vedera  de'  suoi  di- 
segni.  2-4 

Ed  ora  si  scorge  quali  fossero  i  progress!  d'ogni 
maniera ,  lingua ,  poesia  ;  prosa ,  ed  arti ,  gia 
fattisi  al  sorgere  di  Dante ;  e  qual  luogo  gia  di- 
stinto  ei  vi  tenesse  fin  d'allora  intanto  che  v'ol- 
tenesse  il  primo.  Ma  vedesi ,  che  ei  non  fu , 
come  dicesi  da  taluni ,  quasi  astro  solitario  in 
notte  nuvolosa^  o  rigogliosa  pianta  in  deserto  ; 
che  queste  sono  immagini  fantastiche  e  fuor  di 
natura  e  verita.  Ne  so  terminare  questo  spec- 
chio  della  civilta  e  dello  splendore  di  Firenze 
nei  primi  anni  di  Dante ,  senza  pur  aggiungervi 
una  narrazione  dd.  Villani,  che  mi  sembra 
compiere  il  ritratto  della  vita  cola  vivuta* 
cc  Negli  anni  di  Cristo  1283  del  mese  di  giugno» 
(  cosi  ai  diciotto  anni  compiuti  di  Dante  )  ccper 
la  festa  di  s.  Giovanni,  essendo  la  citta  di  Fi- 
renze in  buono  et  pacifico  stato,  etingrande^ 
tranquillo  e  utile  per  li  mercatanti  et  arbefici , 
et  massimamente  per  li  Guelfi ,  che  signoreg- 
giavano  la  terra,  si  si  fece  nella  contrada  di 
santa  Felicita  oltr'Anio,*oiide  furono  capo  i 

(24)  Leonardo  Aretino  in  Dmte ,  Ediz.  Miaen'.  p»  59. 
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Rossi  GOB  ioto  TicinaBza  ^  nna  nolHle  t  ricca 
compegnia ,  yestiti  tutti  dl  robo  biatticihe ,  con 
imo  signore  detto  dello  Amore.  Per  la  qaal 
brigata  non  s*  iortendea  se  non  in  giuochi  el 
in  solazzi,  et  balli  di  donne^  et  di  caTalieri  po« 
polani ,  et  altra  gente  assai  honoreyoli,  andando 
per  la  citta  con  trombe  et  molti  stromenti  > 
stando  in  gioia  et  allegrezza,  a  gran  convtti  di 
cene  et  desinari.  La  quale  corte  duro  presso 
a  due  mesi ,  e  fu  la  piu  nobile  e  nominata , 
che  mai  si  facesse  in  Firenze  et  in  Toscana. 
Alia  quale  corte  vennero  di  diverse  parti  e 
paesi  molti  gentili  uomini  di  corte  e  giuco- 
lari,  e  tutti  furono  ricevuti  e  provveduti  ho- 
norevolmente.  Et  nota,  che  ne'  detti  tempi  la 
citta  di  Firenze  co'suoi  cittadini  fu  nel  piu 
state  9  che  mai  fosse ,  et  duro  infino  li  anni  di 
Christo  1289  allhora  che  si  comincio  la  divi* 
sione  tra  '1  popolo  e  grandi ,  e  appresso  tra' 
Bianchi  e  Neri.  Et  havea  ne 'detti  tempi  in  Fi- 
renze da  GCG  cavalieri  di  corredo,  e  xnolte 
brigale  di  cavalieri  e  di  donzelli ,  che  sera  e 
mattina  riccamente  metteano  tavola,  con  molti 
huomini  di  corte ,  donando  per  le  Pasque  mol- 
te  robe  vaie ;  onde  di  Lombardia ,  e  di  tutta 
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Italia  yi.traevano  bufibni,  e.bigerai, e huomini 
di  corte  a  Firenze;  e  tutti  erano  yeduti  alle- 
gramente;  e  non  passava  per  Firenze  nullo  fo- 
restiere  huomo  di  rmomio^  e  da  rlcevere  ho- 
nore  »  che.a  gara  non  fosse  in vitato  e  ritenuto 
dalle  dette  brigate ,  e .  accompagnato  a  piede, 
e  it  cayallo  per  la.  citta,  e  per  lo  contado^  come 
si  conyenia,  »  ^^ 

(2S)  Qim.  ym.  fier.  It.  Xm,JB^.  297. 
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4iO    Per  lette  ports  cnlrai  coo  tjaatti  wri 
JXW,  IV. 


Fin  qui  abbiamo  veduto,  come  s'alleyasse 
Dante  in  mezzo  alia  sorgente  civilta  fiorenlina* 
E  aenza  dubbio  qaestVeduca^ione.de'fatti  die 
ci  si  adempiono  inComo,  della  lingua  che  ci  si 
parla,  delle  oocupazioni  che  ci  si  lodano^  e 
quella ,  che  piik  puo  sopra  noi ;  quella  che  ci 
da  la  spinta  a  qualsiasi  cosa  buona,  se  di  alcuha 
siam  capaci  ^  e  ci  conforma  a  quanto.sara  poi 
fratto  migliore  di  nostra  vita.  Ma  non  basta 
certamente.  Se  gli  uomini  ayessero  a  ricomin- 
ciare  da  capo  ad  ogni  generazione^  ei  non  sa< 
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rebbero  guari  diversi  da'  hruti,  i  secoli  de'quali 
non  si  contano.  Ne  cio  e  nella  idea  della  prov- 
Yidenza ;  la  quale  all'  incontro  ci  ha  donad  di 
tutte  le  facolta  necessarie^  perche  yalendoci 
delle  j&tiche  gia  fatte,  noi  possiamo  sempre 
partire  dal  punto ,  ove  sono  giunti  i  prede- 
cessori ,  per  avviare  i  successor!  ad  una  meta> 
che  niuno  vede^  niuno  sa  quanto  lontana  sia, 
ma  a  cui  pure  ci  sentiamo  spinti  per  nostra 
donata  natura.  Quindi  in  niuna  eta,  niun  uomo 
yeramente  grande  fu  mai,  che  piu  o  meno  non 
SI  yalesse  di  quelle  fatiche  anteriori;  che  all'e- 
ducazione  datagli  dal  tempo  suo  non  aggiugnesse 
quella  raccolta  dai  tempi  antichi.  Coloro ,  che 
nol  fecero,  poterono  si  mostrare  ingegno,  ca- 
pacita,  disposizioni ,  e  cosi  farsi  ammirare  per- 
sonalmente  dalla  loro  brlgata,  da  alcuni  ytcini 
di  luogo  o  di  tempo ;  ma  il  nome  largamente 
sparso  e  durerole  ,  V  ammirazione  dei  .kmghi 
poster!  y  V  efficaeia  sulle  eta  ayyenire ,  non 
sono  se  non  di  coloro,  che  hanno  saputo,  po- 
nendosi  in  mezzo,  congiunger  tutti  gli  inse* 
gnamenti ,  non  rinnegame  nessuno.  Fra  quelli 
poi ,  che  cos\  fecero ,  niuno  il  fece  meglio , 
che   Dante.  Riluce   dalle  opere  sue  tutle;  piik 
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che  dall'  altre  dalla  massima;  e  riluce  non 
meno  da'  fatti  deUa  vita  di  lui.  CoA  giovasse 
il  grande  esempio  a  non  lasciarci  dimezzar 
ringegno  ne  dagli  uni ,  ne  dagli  altri*  de'  mal- 
accorti  disprezzatori  de'  tempi  passati  o  de*  pre* 
sentL 

Gli  atndi  elementari  al  tempo  di  Dante  erano 
ancora  compresi  nelle  sette  arti,  dette  con  nomi 
barbari  del  tris^io  e  tjuadrivio.  II  trivio  com- 
prendeva  grammatica,  rettorica ,  e  dialettica  ; 
il  qnadriTio  aritmetica,  geometria,  musica,  ed 
istrraiomia;  e  Dante  stesso  nel  suo  libro  del 
Gonvito  segae  tal  distribuzione  di  studi  ^  La 
grammatica  non  toccava  alle  lingue  modeme  o 
volgari,  abbandonate  aH'uso,  e  tenute  in  quel 
conto ,  che  si  fa  ora  de'  dialetti  2.  Era  dun- 
que  di  sola  lingua  latina ;  ma  quale  poteva  es- 
sere  senza  il  confronto  cos\  necessario  colla 
lingua  parlata,  senza  dizionari^  e  prima  de'  la- 
vori  imm^isi  dei  nostri  quattro  e  cinquecen- 
tisU,  e  di  tuUd  gli  altri ,  che  avanzarono  nelle 
nostra  vie. 


(0  Conv.  Trat.n,  c.  <4,  p.  406. 

(2)  Volg.  Eloq.,  lib. I,  cap.  H  ,  p    264. 
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Delia  rettorica ,  studiaU  pure  in  latino  , 
yedremo  ^esempi  nelle  lettere  di  Dante,  a  tatte 
in  latino  con  alto  dittato  »  et  con  eccellenii 
sententio  et  autoritadi ,  le  quali  forono  molto 
commendate  da'  savi  intenditori  ^  :».  Cosi  ci 
dice  il  yUlani  Contemporanco  ;  ma  noi,  che 
abbiamo  le  lettere  citate ,  le  veggiamo  appe- 
na  $imili  alle  reliquie  dcjgli  ultimi  retori  Bo- 
mani ,  o  a  quelle  di  GassiodorO  e  de'  primi 
tempi  barbari;  «  cos\  troppo  dissimili  dal 
bello  stile  yolgare  usato,  anche  in  prosa ,  da 
Dante*.  Piii  facilmente  crederemo  a  cio,  che  pur 
ci  dice  il  Villani,  che  Dante  fii  cc  rettorico  per-^ 
fetto,  tanto  in  dittare  e  versificare,  che  in  rio:- 
ghiera  parlare>»;  poiche  questo,  senza  dubbio 
il  faceva  in  yolgare  ^.  E  cqsi  yedesi  in  Dante 
quella  difierenza  tra  gli  studi  morti  e  i  yivi  ^ 
tra  la  rettorica  studiata  e  I'eloquenza  imparata 
dair  uso ,  che  si  ritroya  poi  in  Petrarca  ,  in 
Boccaccio  e  in  tutti  gli  altri  uoniini »  anzi  nei 
fatti  stessi  di  quei  tempi.  Imperciocche  elo- 
quenti,  cioe  persuaditori  con  ragioni  in  qua- 


(3)  G.  Vill.  Rer.  It.  Xm,  p.  508. 

(4)  G.  Vill.  ivi 
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luncpie  modo  opportune  e  conyincenti,  dovet- 
tcro  essere  e  rpici  primi  eonsoli  e  capi  de'  Co- 
mitni,'  chc  raccolscro  in  leghe  tante  popola- 
aoni  fin  dal  secolo  XII ;  e  que'  capi  di  parte, 
che  tanti  animi  accesero  e  guidarono;  e  quel 
Hosca  Lamberti       . 

106     «  Che  disse^  lasso:  capo  ha  casa  falla^ 

C3xe  fu  1  mal  seme  per  la  gente  Tosca'» 
Inf.  xxviii 

doe  persiiaditore  della  morte  del  Buondelmonte. 
ied  origine  in  Pirenze  delle  parti  Guelfa  e  Gtu- 
bellina ;  e  quel  Farihata  degli  Uberti,  che  ve* 
demmo,  nuovo  CamiUo,  impedire  la  distruzionc 
della  patria.  Fu  eloquente  senza  dubbio  quel 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Yicenza  che  nel  1233  in  riva 
all'  Adige  presso  a  Verona  , .  rauno  ,  dicesi , 
qoaitrocento  mila  peirsone  di .  parecchie  citta 
all'intomo  a  far  pace,  e  signoreggio  Yicenza. 
e  Verona ;.bench^  tali  paci  e  signorie.non  du- 
rassero  quasi  piu,  che  il  suono  dileguato  della 
sua  Toce  ^.  L'  eloquenza  politica  in  lingua  po- 


(5)  Munt.  amul.'an.  4233  —  Tirab.  Tom.  IV,  lib.  U,  e.  4  — 
Giiig.  cap:  VI,  p.  207. 
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polare  nacque  e  fiori  certamente  in  quest!  se- 
coli,  i  quali  dicansi  di  liberta  o  licenza,  furono 
ad  ogni  modo  quelli  delle  passioni ,  de'  movi* 
mentis  e  delle  deliberazioni  popolari.  Ne  e  da 
dubitare  y  che  mold  de'  discorsi  tramandatici 
dai  cronacisti  fossero  veramente  pronunciati  ed 
uditi;  ma  la  rettorica  degli  storici  che  segui- 
ronO|  ora  alterando  i  discorsi  yeri,  ora  inven- 
tandone  ad  imitazione  anlica,  gli  scredito  a  se- 
gno di  farli  poi  tenere  tutii  per  finti.  Ad  ogni 
modoy  nel  tempo  di  che  parliamo,  sono  da 
distinguere  bene  rettorica ,  ed  eloquenza ;  e 
Dante  famoso  allora  in  ambe,  fu  mediocrissimo 
nella  prima  studiata ,  ottimo  ed  efficace  nella 
seconda  senza  studio  usata. 

Finalmente »  quanto  alia  dialettica ,  ultima 
delle  tre  arti  minori ,  e  da  ricordare  j  che  se- 
guiyasi  allora  quella  di  Aristotile  ;  benche  non 
la  yera  e  moderata  di  loi^  il  quale  non  s'a- 
yanz6  oltre  alle  prime  divisioni  del  ragiona- 
mento;  ma  quella,  che  yenne  da  lui  per  gl'in* 
termediari  di  Porfirio  e  Boezio ,  e  per  le  tra- 
duzioni  e  ritraduzioni  dal  Greco  in  Arabo ,  e 
dair  Arabo  in  LaUno  barbaro,  e  che  fu  quindi 
commentata ,  esagerata  ^  ed  applicata  ad  ogni 
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cosa  duranti  sette  secoli  da  quei  Filosofi  e 
Teologi,  che  si  comprendono  piu  o  meno  solto 
il  nome  di  Scolastici.  Tuttovia  qaalche  imglio- 
ramento  della  dialeUica  Aristotelica-Scolasiica 
si  puo  scorgere  all'  eti  dei  maestri  di  Dante  y 
che  fu  qaella  di  &  Tommaso.  U  quale  non  solo 
Begli  ultimi  anni  di  sua  vita  fece  tradurre,  se- 
Goudo  pare  y  dal  Greco  y  e  commento  parec* 
due  opere  di  Aristotile;  ma,  quel  che  e  pid, 
abhaudono  le  dispute  dei  realisti  e  nomina* 
listi  y  e  degli  altri  yanissimt  Metafisici  di  quelle 
eta,  e  semplifico  cosi  il  ragionamento  nelle 
applicazioni  alia  Teologia  ^.  Ma  le  dispute  ri- 
comiuciarono  dopo  lui,  pro  e  contro  lui,  quasi 
alio  stesso  modo;  e  continuarono  gli  abusi  della 
dialettica,  secondo  si  suol  dire,  lino  al  secdip 
XVly  o  XVn.  Benche  forse  ei  non  sono  cessati 
del  tatto;  e  non  dubbie  tracce  ne  rimangono 
e  in  certe  logiche  le  quali  insegnerebbono  a 
sragionare  y  se  non  si  dimenticassero  appena 
imparate  ;  e  principalmente  in  certe  forme  di 
solenni  argomentazioni,  le  quali  usate  per  esa« 
mi,  in  quasi  tutta  Ei^ropa,  non  provano  nell'e- 

(6)  Tirab.  Tom.  IV ,  lib  II ,  c.  2. 
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saminato  se  non  una  inutile  e  forse  infelice 
arguzia  eprontezza.  Ad  ogm  modo ,  della  dia* 
lettica  del  medio  evo  niuno  certo  giudico  meglio 
che  Corrado  m  imperadore ;  il  quale,  irretito 
da  un.Q  di  rpie*  maestri  di  logica  in  una  di 
quelle  arguzie,  molto  bene  se  ne  disimpaocia' 
esclamando :  Che  gran  buon  tempo  hanno  pure 
i  leiterati!  ^  Ne  si  astenne  Dante  da  tali  eseiv 
eita^ioni;  che  addestratovi  in  gioventu,  yedremo 
a  luogo  suo  come  vi  si  dilettasse  9  in  Napoli 
forse  e  in  Verona^  certo  poi  alia  famosa  uni- 
yersita  di  Parigi.  Anche  i  grandi  uomini  forza 
e  che  servano  talvolta  al  loro  tempo ;  ma  <piesta 
difTerenza  y'e  tra  i  grandi  e  i  piccoli,  che  co^ 
storo  seryon  sempre  e  restan  gregg^,  doye  i 
grandi  sanno  trovare  qualche  lor  giomo  di.li- 
berta,  e  fannp  opere  allora  discemibili  di  mezzo 
aDe  servili ,  proprie  o  d'  altrui, 

Ne  erano  migliori  gli  studi  compresi  nelle 
quattro'  arti  del  quadrivio.  Delle  due  pirime, 
I'AriCmetica  e  la  Geometria,  meno  apparte- 
nenti  agli  studi  di  Dante,  ma  in  che  pure  ei 


(7)  JikiundamMtam  diceiat  habere  liueraias,  Guingueni  Tom.  I , 
p.  84. 
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ft  mostra  pfatico  di  qnanto  saperasi  allora , 
Iiasti  il  dire:  ehe  dei  prioii  anni  di  qnesto  se-^ 
oolo  ^  quel  Leonardo  Fibonacci  cancelliere 
deDa  Dogana  dei  Piseni  in  Bugia  di.Barberia, 
dal  cui  libro  deli'Abbacd,  credesi  o  introdotto 
6  diTul^to  r  Qso  dei  num^ri  Indici  o  Araibi- 
d  K  CoA  qoeste  acienze  sorle  gii,  dicesi;  in 
Egilto'ad  nso  dell'Agricoltura  ^  risorgevand 
era. in  Italia  ad  use  del  commercio.  Ma  a  tat 
progre$so  e  da  contrapporre  la  solita  ombra 
di  un'ignoranza  pnr  durante;  quella  di  un 
Goopano  da  Noyara ,  commentator  dlBaclide, 
ed  ono  de'  primi  matematici  dell'  et4 ,  il  quale 
attendeya  alia  qoadratora  del  circolo  K 

Ma  pid  importante  e  per  no!  lo  stato  dellV 
rtronomia  aU'eta  di  Dante.  II  quale  non  mi- 
rava  al  cielo  in  ppesia  o  in  ispirito  solamente ; 
Hia  materialmente  ancora,  e  con  amore  e  de- 
siderio  ,  quale  a  sommo  fra  gli  oggeld  di  con- 
lemplazione)  e  come  a  dimora  reale  degli  s^i- 


(8)  rndb.  IV,  p.  J78. 

(9)  SuEo  ftalo  di  tutte  quette  iciense  diinmte  il  teoole  XIII  vedi 
ICiloire  des  seienees  mathtmaiiqiies  en  ludis  par  CtuUaume  Libri 
Bm  4838.  Tom.  II,  Jivre  I. 

Vol.  t  « 
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i;iti  ffBOpi  ft  4jfArtiiti.  Nietta  piu  b&lk  fern  k  let- 
t^«  di  Danfe,.  seiritta  vn^t'esiHo,  efjtt  aaceoBR! 
a^  4)U0$ta^  Qoi93t^  a  principal;  consolawme  ii  siuk 
Y^  <])oywiqiiiQ  si  foAse»  <cG  cha  ?  Noa  patr& 
ia  4'  Qgm  dwe  mirara  gti  specckt  (specnIiJLy 
4el  a(Ae  e  d6g^  £ifibi  ?  Noa  d'  €igni  dore  solta 
A  Q^el^ »  ap^euIiiEe  dc^dsauiiQ  veritadi  7  1^  » 
Qoi^di  (ttSto  a^tft>noimca  ricisoi  k  fiifabriQa  dd 
poevaa,  saciro ;  ed  aslronoaudbus  sano  allre  poe« 
sie  di.  Dante  e  i  co»mentt.che  no  few  ^^.  C%bil« 
Sit^sapgi^  che.aUora  V^tronomin  era  tatia 
B^l  sjaCctna  TokH»maieo.,  ddia  terra,  sttiutfa 
al  centiro.  dell!  Univers^^ »  coa  iiiliQnio  i  aelte 
cieli  rotanti.  d^'  pianeti.  Luna  9  Mieroucio  9  Ve* 
nure ,  Sole ,  Sfarte  9  Giove  e  Satumo ;  Fotlayo 
d^lje  sjbelle  fifise  9  e  il.  nono  o  primO  mobiJo 
tra^nte  gli  allxi  nel  moto  umvemale  d'  Oricaate 
ia  OccidexitQ«  Tulto.  cio  e  notisaimo.;  ma  i  pecili 
ammirano  in  molti  luoghA  didle  opere  dilHaiile 
le  cog^i^iom  dUui  che  seiBbiranQ  spperai^e  quelle 
dell'eta  ^^.  Del  resto  a  malgrado  di  siflfatto  sisie- 

(40)  Edic.  della  Minerva  Tom.  V,  p.  420,  e  vedi  piii  g!ii  IV 
pen  presente,  lib.  11,  cap.  XTV. 
OOConviloTr.  n,  c.  3,  4. 
(42)  Magftlotli,  Redi,  Targioni,  Bottagisio,  c  Fcrroni  fecero  gia 
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tta>  e  ooA  delle  &l«e  baei  di  caloolo  aatnxnomica 
un  cotfll  Lanfranco  Domenicana  predisse  al  pinh 
dpio  del  1261  un  ecclisse  solare  ayvenuto  poi 
aQa  yigilia  deU'Ascensioxie  ^^.  Veggano  gli  scien- 
ziati  se  sia  ycro  tal  eGclis$e,  e  se  qiieata  sia  o 
no  delle  prime  pv^isiem  &Me^  Ad  ogni  mod^^ 
pur  troppo  ^  Astronomi  £ion  si  contentayano 
aDora  di  sifl&tte  predizioni;  ma  forse  appunto 
daUe  predizioni  efiettuate  degli  eyend  celesti 
fnevano  cradito  a  ^piell'altre  stoke  degli  eyenti 
wmsoB.  Ajtixnioima  ad  AstMlogia  erano  allora 
sola  parola^  e  soye&te  una  $oia  bosa;  e 
fpindemeHte  proMte  da'jmncipi  e  po- 
tnti  di  qoesto  seeolo »  principafanoite  da  Fe- 
dorigo  U  ImpenuloK ,  e  da  EzsEeUno  Titanno. 
Ma  fin  d'dBora  la  Chiesa,  e  con  assa  ^i  ncHttini 
pA  eoki,  e  tra  quitsii  Dante  nostro  principil^ 
nmtey  coodannarono  sempre  qnella  yana  scien- 
JRL  Btunte  metle  gH  Indoyini  neil^XDlemo  col 
Capo  trayollao  aUe  spalle ;  e  in  tiilM  tin  camCo* 

fmr^Me  OMtrvastfoni  salk  doKrina  A  Daafe  is  iseiense  ilatanlf. 
lb  dii  la  ¥0f^  tr0fvare  nucttrevotiiieBte  qpt>ercib  modcratMnenta 
necolte  e  oomparate  coUe  cognizioni  dell'  eta,  vegga  il  libit)  citaio 
del  LiKri  Tom.  H,  pp.  174*484,  e  488. 
03)  Tirab.  IV,  «77 
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li  prosegue ,  nominando  frai  essi '  i  prindpali 
del  stto  tempo  in  Italia : 

118    Qnell'altro  che  ne*  fianchi  h  cosl  poco 
'Micbele  Sooto  fa  che  yeramente 
Ddle  magiche  frodi  seppe  il  puoco, 

m    Yedi  ^uido  Bonatti*  vedi  Asdente^^, 

Ch'  avere  atteso  al  cuoio  ed  aUo  spago 
Ora  Torirebbe ,  ma  tardi  A  pente. 

Ijff.   XX. 

L*tdtiiaa  poi  delle  quattro  arti  maggioii  deL 
qqadrivio  era  la  musica.  DdUa  quale  forse  al-^ 
cuiio  si  meravigliera  y  fosse  compresa  in  que- 
gU  studi,  che  .a  noi  paiono  cosl  diversi.  Ma  in 
quesla^'come  in  altre  isdtuzioni  del  medio  evOy 
per  ispiegarle  ei  si  vuol  ricorrere  alle  ongini. 
E.risalendo  a  quella  dell' ordinaaienCo  degli 
studi,  si  vede  che  fa  fatto  nelle  scuole  dei  Ve-. 
scovie  de'  Mohasteri,  e  per  li  Ghierici  od  Eor 
desi^tici;  ai  quali  dopo  i  principti  delle  lettere.- 
eran  .pur  nec^ssari  quelli  del  salmeggiare  e  ddl 
canto.  £l  noto.  I'  affaticArsi  in  cio  di  Garloma- 
gno,  che  trasse  -cantori  di  Roma  in  Francia  y  e 
a  dir  de^  storici ,  male  riosci  ad  addestrarvi 

04)  Oiliolaio  che  fii. 
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le  fod  iiabmlmente  sionanti  de'  snoi  setten- 

trionaH.  Ebbe  fin  d'  aHora  V  Italia ,  e  conserv6 

daranti  qa^i  secoli  barbari ,  il  primato  dcUa 

Mnsica;  e  Guido  d' Arezzo  al  secoIo.XI  le 

feoe  fare  il  passo  del  nominare  le  note.  Crebbe 

pia  tardi.stfbltoirantoay'Italia,  inoominciioido 

dal  Palestrina  al  finir  del  secolo  XVI,  qaando 

apponto  le  veniyan  mancando  attre  glorie  trop^ 

p6  mJaggiori.  E  giudichi  ognuno  a  talento  suo, 

se  qaeslo  primato  solo  or'  ne  rimanga ;  e  chi 

gindica  cosi ,  ae.  ne  adohti  pare  a  ragione.  Ma 

Ikon'  si  .yitaperino  coloro  die  ci  salrano  qiiesto 

afaneno;  che  in  qusdunque  arte,  e  massime  in 

quesla  cosl  accos'tantesi  a   spiritualita ,  tutti  i 

SQBuni'  si  rogliono  non  che  ammirare  ma  vehe^ 

Tare,  quasi  donati  d'  uno  .dei  raggi  del  sommo 

ed  universale  ardsta*  Yero  e ,  che  di  questa  ^ 

come  di  tatte  le  belle  arti,  ei  si  pud  abusare, 

e  si  abusa  da  coloro  che  ci  sviano  a  mollezza^ 

a  languore,  all'abbandono  di  ogni  forte  virtut, 

all'accontentarci  nel  yizio;  ma  alcuni'pur  sono 

che  con  qaesta ,  la  pia  eflBcace  forse  d'  ogni 

arte,  tentano  ricondurci  a  quella.forza,  e  quella 

yirtd ,  la  quale  in  tanti   altri  modi  ci  yiene 

meno.  Ne  si  ripudii  co$i  una  parte,  qualunque 
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siasi  y  di  nostife  giorie ;  e  s'  oppongUD  a  qa»- 
gli  oziosi  spregiatori  du^e  operosissimi  IfeaUmi  ^ 
solenni  ammiratori  di  auuica,  Napoieone  efitaii«- 
te.  Di  Dante  ce  lo  dicono  tutti  i  biografi^  e 
priticipaliiieitte  il  Boocacdo.  «  Somwam— le 
6i  diletto  in  suoni  e  in  canti  ndObi  sua  gion^ 
nezsa,  e  con  ciascuno  die  a  que' tempi  era 
ottirno  cantatore  e  sonatore  fa  amioo  ed  ebfae 
sua  usanza;  ed  assai  cose  »  (intendl  le  canzoni 
allora  fatte  per  cantarsi  realmente,  e  i  aanetti 
per  essera  dal  suono  accompa^pate)  «da  qaesto 
diletto  tirato  ocnnpose ,  le  qiijalt  di  piaoerole 
e  maestrevcde  nota  a  quesli  cotali  &cea  rive» 
stare  ^^».  Anche  Leonardo  eel  dice  *^;  e  quando 
aiimo  eel  dicesse  sono  innumerevoli  i  luo^ 
della  Gommedia  ,  ove  il  poeta  si  moatra  sensi* 
tivD,  come  agli  stridori  d'In£emo  quasi  suppli;* 
zio  grande  di  esso,  co^  poi  nel  Purgatorio  e 
pel  Paradiso  ai  canti  di  speranza  e  di  amoiti 
di  quelle  auinte  pazienti  o  soddisfatte  ^^.  Jd 


(15)  BMMaiec.  Viu,  p.  S5. 

06)  Leon.  Ar.  {k.59. 

07}  Vcdi  Inf.  Ill,  22  e  seg.j  V,  25  e  seg.;  XH,  i2.  —  Pui«. 
a,  U2;Xn,  4^2.— Parad.  VlII,  i6;  XIV,  32  e  nSj  XX,  H2j 
JiXMU  >  97  ,  ed  altn. 
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prindpio  i^^ali]»eate  del  Pnrgatorio,  tria 
qaell'  aliiB^  bhe  Vi  approdaho  cantando  dalla 
barcbetta  delT  Angelo  dall'  all  spiegate  >  egU 
trova  Gasella  ,  cantore  e  amico  suo,  e  proba- 
Inhnente  soo  cmo^fuffko  al  giubilea  del  13ft# 
in  Roma ,  nuMrto  an  quel  romeagg^. 

70     E  coma  «  BMeMggler  «to  |»Ma  k)l{V6 » 
Tniggi  la  i^Ale  )^  «dir  HoVeffi^^ 
E  di  cidear  nesma  si  4ofiilm  ^eMvo ; 

73  Cosl  al  «faD  mto  s'sJidNir  qoiOk 
Animd  foftuMie  Ibtta  quah«», 
QoMi  rt>HiMrfa  d'  iii»  a  test  batte. 

76     lo  Tiii  tta  di  Ida  tiarti  afaii«B> 

PHr  abbtaedaimi  oon  si  graada  alfeCU» 
Om  aidise  me  a  ftur  il  siaiigliaate. 

79     CK  ombre  vaae,  faor  ebe  adTiBpetto! 
Tia  T4Sl(e  diekro  a  id  le  mani  awktsi , 
E  txm  tiii  tanad  oon  eaM  al  p^Rb. 

n     Diiaiiav%tta,  ct^do,  auiUpSitti; 

.    l^aNlig  I'MBlm  Mriisi,««i  Hiirasde; 
Ed  ia>  sagaeado  lei,  idtia  ttd  pliisi. 

8S     Soa^eiaeate  disse  eh'  lo  pdsas^ ; 
Allor  ooaabbi  ebi  wa,  e  pregti 
Che ,  per  parlarmi  >  un  poco  s*  arreetasse. 

88      Bispesemi:  cod  com'io  famai 

Nel  iuortal  corpo,  cosl  t'amo  sdolta. 
Pero  m'  arresto  ;  ma  tu  perchi  vai  ? 
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91     CsMilla  a^,  per  toniare  dtfa  Villa 

lA  doye  io  soa ,  fo  io  qaesto  viaggip. 
Ma  a  te  com' era  tanfa  terr^  tolta? 

94     Edegliame 


106    Ed  io:  Se  naova  I^gge  non  tt  togUe 

Mraoyoiia  a  080- all' amotoeo  canto  ^    . 
C3ie  mi  solea  qdietar  tatte  mie  T0gli6> 

109    Di  ci&  li  piaccia  eoBSolar  alqaanto 

L'anima  mia^  che  con  la  .sua  penoBE 
Venendd  qui,  i  affammta  tanlo. 

119    jimor^  ehe  nMa  mewte  nd  ragiona, 
Covoindb  egli  allor  A  doIcemente> 
Che  la  dolcesza  ancor  dentro  ini  snoot. 

118    Lo  mio  maestro  ed  io  ^  e  qudla  gente 
Ch*  eran  conlui,  parevan  si  eontenti, 
Come  a  nessun  toccasse  altro  la  meate. 

118    Noi  eraTam  tutti  fissi  ed  atteati 

Alio  sae  note ;  ed  ecco  il  yeglio  onesto  ^^ 
Gridando;  che  6  ci&  spirit!  lenti? 

ISl    Qual  negligenisa ,  q[uale  stare  d  queslo  t 

Correte  al  monte  a  spogUand  lo  scoglio, 
Ch'  esser  non  lascia  a  yoi  Dio  manifesto. 

134    Gome>  quando  eogliendo  biada  o  loglio  t 
Gli  colombi  adunati  alia  pastnra. 


(48)  CaUme  Uticense,  ccA  ittrana  fimtajta  jkito  fpudhaao  del  Pdr- 
gatorio  e  quad  -  depuUto  a  far  aalire  le  amme  m  per  Io 
di  esso. 
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yoeii  t  •■«■  BUMTtr  i  osmi  oigQgyo» 
437    Se  oofeft  appare».ond'eIli  abbian  pauft^ 
.    SohitaBieate  lasdano  star  V  esca  , 

Perchd  aasaliti  son  da  maggior  ciura ; 
ISO   Cod  Tid*iof  quella  masnada  fresca  <9 

Lasdare'l  canto «  e  gire  inyer  h  costat 

Com'  Qom  die  va ,  ni  9a  dove  riesca ; 
in    N^  la  noatn  partita  fo  mm  toala. 

PoaGAT.  u. 

Amor  J  ehe  nella  menie  mi  ragiona  e  il  primo 
verso  d'  tina  delle  belle  canzoni  di  Dante  ;  la 
quale  si  vede  cos)  essere  stata  messa  ui  musi^. 
ca  e  cantata  ^  com'  erano  iQIora  yeramente  le 
canzonL  Ancora  pare  accennato  che  la  met- 
tesse  in  mosica  Casella  stesso ;  e  tutto  questo 
passo  cosi  affettuoso  mostra  Tamicizia^  che  «ra 
tra  il  poeta  e  il  compositore.  Ma  che  -qiiesti 
fosse  maestro  di  musica  a  Dante,  nol  redo  qui 
accennato,  benche  sia  stato  detto  da  alcuni 
biografi* 

Tale  donque  era  la  condizione  delle  sette 
arli  studiate  gia  da' soli  Cherici;'ma  aUora, 
ahneno  in  Italia ,  anche  da'  Secolari,  e  cos\  da 
Dante*  Insegnavansi  fin  dal  tempo  dei  Caro* 

(19}  Frcsea  pef  difretoo  gumim. 
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lingi  m  talte  qtieite  cM^  9f«  eUL  brdimt^ 
rono  o  riordiHarono  sbaobe  ^  e  cosi  in  Flrenzi^ 
fin  dall'829  sotto  li  liotario  Imperadore  ^.  Quia- 
di  in  Firenze  stessa  Dante  imparo  certo  tutte 
o  la  maggior  parle  delle  sette  arti;  e  n'  ebbe 
a  maestro  Bnuetto  LaJani^  ^oome  d  ^  accei^ 
nato  da  Leonatdb  Aretino  '^  «  dtt  OsUM:d  istesso 
nell'  Inferno.  T7d  tpale  con  istrana  mesoo- 
lanza  di  severita  od  anzi  ^atira,  •  d'aniore- 
volezza  ^  ei  mette  il  maestro  tra  i  daimati  dbl 
piu  bnitto  fra'  peccati^  e  gK  dice  poi  teaerft- 
mente: 


89     GbB  'n  la  lueale  a'  i  fitia  e  ancor  ^l'  i 
La  cara  e  booaa  immagiae  pateraa 
Di  voi  nel  mondo ,  quando  ad  <ira  ad  ora 

$S      M' insegnayate  come  Tuom  s'eterna: 

£  quanto  io  Y  abbo  in  grado ,  mentre  to  tTyo 
Cdnvien ,  che  nella  lingoa  mia  si  scerna. 

bnpi  XT. 

Non  fermiamoci  con  tanti  altri  a  spiegare,  ffwtr 
stificare,  o  peggio  lodar  Dante  di  tale  contrad- 
dizione  e  sconcezza ,  che  ancor  sa  di  quella 

(20)  Y.  Miirat.  n.  829 ,  e  Capitolare  di  Lolario  Imp.  nel  Bet. 
It.,  Tom.  n,  P.I. 

(20Gd.  Min.  Tom.  V,  p.  50. 
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)^  ondb  «^i  prime  vtcrra ,  «  Htm  ^ 
ingUa  Bscisse  talora  milinitt&tik  Vcttiattift 
nud  a  *&imett(K  II  quale  ^  nito  nxm  si  M  in 
foal  flBDo ,  4i  nobil  feimglia  FkMmitma  >  « 
Gaelfo  eostante^  trovaTssi  anbasdadoM  <kl 
Comime  ad  AUbaio  di  Gastif^  r  anno  1900^ 
nentre  la  pule  -sua  era  cacciata  dalla  citAi 
dbpo  la  rotia  di  Mbnteapeni ;  e  nna^e  esnl* 
GOa  poik  aami  in  Fiaacia>  e  prababilmenle  m 
Pan^.  Fieoe  ivi  in  lingua  Tolgare  nostra  pareo 
ekJe  traduzioai  da  Cicerone;  e  in  lingaa  A'oU 
3  sno  poema  mtilolalo  il  Tesoro ,  zibald^Hie  o 
Enciclopedia  delle  cognizioni  di  qaei  iempi% 
Tomato  a  Firense  coUa  femiglia  di  Dante  t 
con  gli  altri  Guelfi  nel  1266,  fecevi  in  rerdl 
e  in  noscro  yolgire  il  Tesoretto,  die  e  nna 
raooolta  di  senten&e  morali ,  e  poi  il  Pabzjffio^ 
che  e  una  racooka  di  riboboli  fiorentini.  EM>d 
qvindif  vffiuO)  detfo  gUi  di  Ncfktrio  ^  allora 
DUkaorey  e  pi4  taidi,  ai  tempi  di  Macdnavello 
die  par  Tekbe,  Segreiario  della  Repubblica  Fio- 
rentina;  e  qodlo  di  Sindact^  per  essa  nell'anno 
1284,  die  allora  rdleva  dir  depotato  a  qualdie 
commissiane  parlacdare.  Morli  V  anno  1294  ^^  , 

(23)  Tirab.  IV,  483  e  teg.  ^  GingMni  Tom.  I>  f.  215  «  ieg. 
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(Hovanni  Vilkiii  lo  dice  ccuom  di  grm 
no  9  grande  Filosofo. ».  sommo  Maestro  in- Ret- 
lorica  j  tanto  in  ben  taper  dire. »  quaato  in 
ben  ditt£ire ..  •  •  Et  fu  dittatore  del  nostro  Go* 
mune »  ma  fu  mondano  huomo.  Et  di  loi  ha- 
TemQ  fatta  mentione,  perche  £1  oomindatore 
et  maestro  in  digrossare  i  Fiorentini ,'  et  fiudi 
scorli  in  bene,  parlare  et  in  sapere  gindicare  et 
reggere  la  nostra  Repubblica  secondd  la  Poll- 
tica>>-^3.  Yedesi.  in  tutto,  che  fu  il  maggior  oomo 
di  lettere  della  generazione  sua  in  Firense* 
Ma  qual  difiel^nza  tra  esso  e  il  ma^orc  deli  a 
seguentel  h  tanta,  che  la  yera  g^ria  del 
primo  e  oggi  Taver^  avuto  il  secondo  per 
iscolaro* 

Ma  ollre  alle  sette  arti ,  complesso  dello  set* 
bile  per  piu  secoli ,  ed  oltre  alle  scuole  di 
essCy  erasi  da  150  anni  incirca  salito  a  science 
ulteriorly  ed  a  quelle  scuole  raccolte>  che  allora 
si  dissero  siueUy  ed  ora  diconsi  uni^ersUh:  fi 
primo  di  tali  .studi  in  Italia  fu  senza  dubbio  m 
Bologna »  e  sor$e  a  poco  a  poco,  come  pare  9 
intomo  ad  Irnenio;  il  quale  renso  il  principio 
del  secolo  XII  incomincio  a  insegnarvi  le  leggi 

(23)  Rer.  It.  XIII ,  pp.  204,  352. 
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ilta  piA  sa*  brwiari  taxd  ed  nnli  durante  la 

bfldbarie,  ma  siiUe  opere  e'le  racorite  Giusti- 

BiaAee.  nooramente  disolterrate  qua  e  lai  Ad 

Icnerio    aoooedettero .  nel    medesimp  insegna- 

menfto   akri   gmreconsnlti;  e   principalmente 

fodqaattros  Bulgarb)  Martino,   Jaicopo  ed 

1%I>,  ehe  aOa  &mosa  dielU  di  Ronca^ia  lennla 

da  Fedeipga  BarLarossa  Mdettero  con  Ivlj  6 

per  loiy  c<»tro  le  pretensioni  delle  regalie 

perdate  .Co^  in  giorispradenza^  Tinte  poi  colle 

^nnidai  Genmni.  NS  Bologna  stessa  e  il  auQ 

flt&dio  forbno  costanti  sempre  neUa  giuiispru-- 

denza  e  sella  parte  Imperiale.  Ma  volgendosl 

Qpne  le  altre  dtta  ora  a  questa »  ora  a  qaella 

parte,  lo  studio  fa  ora  protetto,  ora  fatto  diiu- 

dere^  or  dagH   Imperadori,   or  dai.Papi;  i 

qoali  a  disputavano  non  meno  che  F  altre  lai 

gporisdizione  -deg^  studi.  £  da  qdeste  chiusure 

e  queati  trasporti  dello  studio  di  Bologna  in 

akre  otta  ^  vennero ,  come  credesi ,  tutti  gU 

allri  pia  aniichi  in  Italia  ,  queUi  di  Padova  e 

£  Napoli  principalmente  9  che  ne  figliarono 

abri  at  mede^imo  modo ;  ondecche  a  ragiona 

fii^btta  Bologna  Mater  studiorum.  Appena  nati 

qoesti  altri  stodi  cercavano  d'emulare  qnello 


1M  ctfo  qimno 

di  Bcrfo^DA  y  e  si  loglievano  i  maestri  e  ^ 
sooUri  y  aocrascendo  a  yicmvAm  stipendi  e  pri- 
vilegi«  Sono  curiose  a  Tedere  qoeste  loCle,  e 
1'  U80  (  ndolto  oni  a  Germania )  delta  kafani 
private  agginnte  alle  pvdbblidK:,  da'mMStri 
cbe  ne  arricchiraao^  Travo  recate  isl  grave 
XmibQSchi  ^  le  pasele  ^  cox  che  Odofreio  ler- 
ttinara  uik  sao  ciNfSO  di  Dtgesto;  e  aoiia  in  Uh 
tino  QQ6\  grosso  ^  cbe  non  oocor  tradurEcK  c^Et 
dicxf  vMsy  quod  in  anmo  seqaemA  mUmeh  do- 
cere  ardinarie  y  bene  el  tegtditer  r  sicui  unqmmm 
fad.  Mm  credo  legere  extracftdtnarbe  y  ijma 
scholares  uoil  sunt  bcm  pagatcres;  quia  ifoUstU 
scire  y  sed  nolunt  sohere  y  iuxia  iUiid:  Skire 
iHfluni  amneSf  mercedem  solvere  nemo*  Jfon 
habeo  SK>bis,  plura.  dicere;.  eatis  cunu  bened^ 
cdone  DandnL  ^u.  Ma  a  malgrada  di  sifialte 
lagnaiiEe  edej^  s£brzi  delle  altre  citkii,  lo  sixidio 
di  BologDa  raiceogliera  dSeci  mita  soolari  d^o- 
gai  nazione^  al  tempa  del  medesimOf  Odafredio 
ifftno  il  primipio  del  seoolo  Xm ;  luk  e  ragione 
di  credere ,  ehe  n'  a?ease  meno  al  tempo  non 
molto  loniaiio  di  Dtmte*  Ke  erano  d'ltalsani 

(24)  Timb.  IV  ,  54, 


cmk  y  ma.  pm*  Ik  cuMwica ,  c  la  Teologia 
fim6»  b^ndbk^  001%  oon  tanfeot  lode  Qonw  |i  Par 
ngl,  e  earto*  I^  Filoiofia  aoMbraki  e-  nalunile* 
W  9mhedxm  cpieste  Ma  aflora  cjoasi  solo  aiK 
tow  Aristotala ,  cb  ecti  Dante : 

M    ViAl  HHiestoo  ii  oriar  die  wm^ 
Sadea  te  flosdfiea  £ani%lia 
TattI  1;  «9uavtii,.  tatU  Q^or  gU  tenia* 

Or^  di  <{aeste  scienze  UQiv:ersitarie ,  cbe  al- 
Ipra  insegnavapsi  agU  3tadi|  pve^  che  FuItixDa 
sola,  la  Fflosofia  naturale  e.  morale  y  gia  da. 
Dante  incominciata  sotXo  Brunetto  Latioi,  fosse 
poi  da»  lui  staidiata  a  Bologna  ed  a  Fadoya. 
Che  &ces5e  un  yiaggio  tra  g^  anni  dell'adole-. 
scenza  e  della  gioyenta,  gia  lo  yedemmo  ram- 
uientato  da  lui  stesso  nellastoria  de'suoi  amo^ 
li  ^^1.  Boccaccio  poi  ci.  dice ,  che  eg^  cc  i  primi 
ioizi  prese  nella  propria  palria ;  e  di  qu^Ua  ^ 
spccome  a  laogo  piu  fertile.di  tal  cibo,  se  n'andd 
a  Bologpa  ^^p^  e  Benyeiiuta  da  Imol^  che  cc  in. 
verde  eta  yaco  alia  Filosofia  naturale,  in  Firen-^ 

(25)  Yedi  a]  capo  III  dcU«  peefcnte  opera. 

(26)  Boccicc.  YiU,  p.  15. 
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ae,  Boiogiift  e  Padova^.^^  Akri  oonuBaatatori 
e  biognfi  t'  aggiunsero  ahri  Tiaggi  ed  akn 
studi;  ma  qoesli  serittori  gia  discosti'sciimbia- 
Bono  certo  tra'  yiaggi  a  studio^  e  qudti  latd 
pot  da  Pante  neU' ambascerie  e  neQ' esilio ; 
doranli  i  quali  bepsV  ^li  sempre  continno  ad 
a^ugnere  all'imparato.  Adonqae  le  setXe,  arti, 
e  le  due  Filosofie  sono  le  sole  scienze,  jch^  conr 
stino  imparate  da  Dante  nella  sua  educazione ; 
^eUe,  in  Firenze  sotto  BrunetAo  Latini;  que- 
lle y  parte  al  medesimo  inodo  y  parte  ai  due 
^tndi  di  Bologna  e  Padoya.  $i  fa  poi  da  taluni 
una  grave  disputa  se  Dante  sapesse  o  no  di 
Greco;  trorandosi  non  poche  parole  di  tal  lin- 
gua introdotte  con  qualche  afiettnione  nella 
Commedia  ^^.  .Certo  dunque  ei  sapeya  quelle  i 
ne  dell*  altre  importa  mblto ,  rispetto  a  tante 
altre  quistioni  intomo  a  ltd,  a  Firenze  e  a 
taitta  Itailia,  che  occorrono  necessariainente  neUa 
nta  di  lui.  Facciano  i  dotti  d'ogni  scienza  le 
illustrazioni  speciali  della  dottrina  di  Dante  in 
dascuna  di  esse.  Ma  basti  a  noi,  se  non  aia 
sorerdna ,  la  specialita  della  storia. 


(17)  Antiq.  tt.  Tom.  I,  pp.  4036;  H35. 
(IS)  PcUi »  p.  85;  Tinb.  V ,  49i. 
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L'AlfHO  1289,  UGOUNO,  QABLO  MARTBLLO  DI  NAPOLI, 
LA  BATTAOLIA  01  GAMPALDINO,   LA   PRBSA  Dl   CA- 
.  PIOHA,  FRAIIGBMA. 

(  1289  ) 


'409    Le  dooM,  i  cavalier,  gli  affaoai  e  gli  agi 
Che  na'avogliava  aniore  e  corteua. 
PUHG.  SIV. 


.  Adonqae,  in  qoesti  stadi  seven,  prosegoiti 
ndle  scaole  pid  tamose  d'ltaUa,  in  queg^i  altri. 
tntto  geniali  della  sorgenle  poesia,  tra  i  com- 
pagni  e  le  socievoli  Irrigate,  nella  sua,  rispetio 
all'altre,  tranquilla  e  lieta  citta^econincuore 
quel  gentile  amore ,  die  fii  sempre  il  primo  de* 
flioi  pensieri  e  non  ^  dava  per.anco  se  non 
didcissimi  afianni ,  traeya  Dante  gli  anni  saoi 
giovanili.  cc  Con  tutto  che  di  grandissima  rio- 
diezza  non  fosse,  nientedimeno  non  fa  po- 
Tero;  ma  ebbe  patrimonio  mediocre,  e  saffi- 

Vol.  I  9 
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ciente  al  vivere  OQorakamente  *  • . .  Case  in  Fi- 
renze  ebbe  assal  decenti ,  cGngiunte  con  le  case 
diGieridiMess^rBello  suo  consorto;  possession! 
in  Gamerata,  e  nelLa  Piacentina,  e  in  piaxio 
di  RipoU;  suppelleitile  abbo^^wte  epreziosa, 
secondo  egli  scrive.  Fu  noma  mollapulitay  di 
statura  decente ,  e  di  grato  aspetto ,  e  pieno 
di  gravita ;  parlatore  rado  e  tardo  y  ma  nelle 
sue  risposte  molto  sottile  ^  Ne  per  gli  studi  si 
racchiuse  in  ozio ,  ne  privossi  del  secolo ;  ma 
yiyendo,  e  conyersando  con  gli  altri  gioyani 
di  sua  eta,  costumato  ed  accorto  e  yaloroso 
ad  ogni  seryizio  giovanile  si  trovaya  ^.  Niente 
tralascio  delle  conversazioni  urbane  e  ciyili. 
£  era  mirabil  cosa,  che  studiando  coijiiniiamepte, 
a  niuna  persona  sarebbe  paruto  ch'  e^i  sbi* 
diasse,  per  Tusanza  liela  e  conyersazione  gm- 
yamle.  Per  la  qual  cosa  mi  giova  riprender 
Terrore  di  mold  ignoraoti;  i  quali  credono, 
niuBo  essere  studiante  se  non  quelliyd»si]ia?> 
scQftdicmo:  m  solitudioe  ed  in  ozio;  ed  io  non 
Yidi  mai  niuno  di  questi  camufiati ,  e  rimossi 


(1)  Leon.  Aret.  p.  59 

(2)  y.  p.  50 
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dtiHe  conversazioni  delli  hnominr,  cfae  sapesse  trd 
lettere.  L'ingegno  grande  ed  alto  non  faabiso- 
gno  di  tali  tormenti ;  anzi  e  yerissima  conclu- 
sk>ne  e  certissima ,  che  quelli ,  che  non  appa^ 
rano  tosto ,  non  apparano  mai ;  sicche  slra- 
narsl ,  e  levarsi  dalU  conversazione  ^  al  tutto 
di  cpiefii ,  che  niente  sono  atti  col  loro  basso  in- 
gegno  ad  imprendere  ^.»  Ed  osservisi  qui  cio,  che 
avremo  da  ayverlir  poi  fino  al  fine ;  come  Dante 
sapesse  sempre  meraviglioeamente  passar  dalla 
TiCa  eontempkiiva  all'  attira ,  ed  afl'  inconEro. 
Ed  ora  gia  s'  appressavano  per  lui  gli  anni  yi- 
rili  dell'  azione ;  anzi  gli  anni  fatali  de^  do- 
lori,  qaegli  anni,  che  toccano  a  lutti  forse, 
pill  o  meno  per  tempo  nella  yita ,  e  ne  deter* 
minano  qualunqtie  sia  il  rimanente.  A  Dante 
forono  tali  il  1389  e  1290 ,  yentiqiiattresimo 
e  yenticinquesimo  della  yila  di  lui. 

Durante  quel  tempo,  che  non  soloFirenze, 
ma  quasi  tutta  Toscana  s'era  fatta  piu  e  pii\ 
Guelfa,  Pisa  era  rimasta  ferma  in  sua  fedelta 
ghibellina.  Ma  sostenuta  una  lunga  ed  aspra 
guerra  contro  a  Genova,  antica  e  giielfa  emula 

(3)  la.  p.  52 
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sua ,  n'  aveva  avuta  a'  6  di  agosto  1284  qdella 
famosa  rotta  alia  Meloria ,  che  fu  la  maggior 
battaglia  navale  del  medio  evo ,  e  dalla  quale 
in  poi  J  precipito  senza  rialzarsi  piu'  mai  la 
potenza  Pisana*  P^sso  questa  allora ,  in  mare 
alia  vincitrice  Genoya,  in'Toscana  alle  yicine 
Liicca  e  Firenze ;  le  quali  Guelfe  amendue  si 
rivolsero  contra  lai  yinta  e  Ghibellina.  Fihi  poi 
la  guerra,  come  finiyano.  le  piu  allora,  con  an 
cand^jamentQ  di  parte  della  citta  piu  debole, 
alia  parte  piu  forte  all'  intomo,  aiutata  dai  pro- 
pri  cittadini  gia  esiJi  ed  oppressi.  Nel  1285 
il  conte  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca ,  di  cjnelle 
famiglie  di'  signori  feudatari  diyenuti  cittadini 
potenti,  gia  Ghibellino ,  ma  ora  da  alcuni  anni 
Guelfo  y  fece  tumulto  neHa  citta  y  riyolsela  alia 
nuoya  parte  vittoriosa;  e,  cednte  le  migliori 
castella  del  territorio  alle  nemiche  Lucca  e 
Firenze,  strinse  pace  con  queste  ^.  Quindi  ri- 
mase  egli  capo  indisputato  del  suo  Comiine , 
egli  podesta ,'  egli  capitano  delle  masnade,  egli 
ogni  cosa  entro  la  sua  citta;  e  per  mezzo  di 
questa ,  egli  uno  dei  principal!  capi  di  parte 

(4)  Veliro  Alleg.  pp.  26,  27  ;  Leo  IV,  38 
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Gaelfa  in  Toscana.  Ma  corsicosi  alcuni  anhi, 
dividevansi'  tra  loro  i  Guelfi  Pisani,  anzi  la 
stessafamigtia  di  Ugolino.  Nina  Vwconti  iSgllo 
della  figlia  di  lui,  e  giudice  di  Gallura  iaSar- 
degna  (si  sa  che  i  giudicati  erano  provincie  Pi* 
sane  in  quell' isola)  si  rivolse  contro  all^avo*, 
traendo  seco^  come  pare,  i  Guelfi  piu  esa- 
gerati.  Ugolino,  di  nome  gia  Ghibellino  or 
Guelfo ,  ma  in  ciiore,  probobilmente  ne  Tuno 
ne  Taltro,  si  riaccosto  ai  GhibeUlni,  fra  cut 
erano  principal! 

83       Gaalandi  con  Sismondi  e  con  Lanfranchi 

e  coll*  Arcivescovq  Ruggeri  degli  Ubaldini  di 
Mugello.  Nino  di  Gallura  e  la  sua  suddivi- 
sioiie  di  Guelfi  pari,  filrono  cacciati  della 
citta.  Ugolino  fu  gridato  signore  di  Pisa.  'Ma 
in  breve,  come  succe^e  a  chi  si  yuole  ac- 
costare  a  una  parte*,  di  che  non  e ,  Ugolino 
divento  o  sospefep  od  bdioso  all'  Arcivescovo , 
alle  tre  famiglie  potenti ,  e  a  tutta  la  parte 
Ghibellina ;  e  *£ u  a  furia  di  popolo  assalito 
nella  sua  casa ,  sforzatovi ,  fatto  prigione ,  e 
rincluuso  nella  torre  de'  Gualandi  alle  sette 
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vie  con  due  figliuoli  suoi,  Gaddo  ed  UguccionC) 
e  con  tre  nipoli ,  Ugcdino  detlo  il  BrigaU  ed 
Arrigo,  ambi  figliuoli  di  Guelfo  altro  figliuol 
suo  e  d'  Elena  di  Svevia  figlia  di  Enzo  re  di 
Sardegna  (tanto  era  lo  splendore  e  la  potenza 
de'Gherardeschi),  ed  Anselmuccio  figlio  di  Lot- 
to altro  figliuol  suo  prigione  in  Genova  dopo 
la  Meloria.  Rimase  quindi  rArcivescovq  capo 
del  Comune  con  titolo  di  podesta  per  cinque 
mesi ;  passati  i  quali  rassegno  Tufficio  a  Guat 
tieri  di  Branforte  ,  e  questi  a  Guido  da  Mon- 
tefeltro  un  potente  signor  Ghibellino  di  Ro- 
magna,  cacciatone  da'  Guelfi,  ed  allora  a  con- 
fino  in  Asti.  Giunto  appena  con  ira  di  fuor- 
uscito  il  nuovo  podesta,  subito ,  addi  12  marzo 
1289  fu  chiavato  V  uscio  di  sotto,  e  gittata  in 
Amo  la  chiave  dell'  orribil  torre,  entro  la  quale 
giacevano  da  nove  mesi  il  vecchio  e  i  cinque 
giovani.  E  cosi  morivano  essi  poi  un'  orribile 
e  ignota  morte  di  fame  ^^  ccDi  questacrudelta 
furono  i  Pisani  per  lo  universo  mondo  ove  si 
seppe,  fortemente  ripresi  e  biasimati;  non  tanto 
per  lo  Conte ,  che  per   li  suoi  difetti  e  tra* 

(5)  Veltn)  AUeg.  pp*.  20,  24  ,  27 ,  28,  20;  Leo  IV ,  41 ,  42 
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cBmenCi  j  era  per  tyyentara  degiio  di  siffiitta 

morfee;  ma  per  It  fi^a<£  e  nipoti ,  ch'  erano 

pocoli  garzoni  ed  innocenti  ^«  a^   Gd^  il  V]l-» 

lani  tfOLxsi  contemporaneo;  ma  uno  Storico  piu 

^ligeiite^  e  qaantanque  posteriore  di  cinqoe 

seooE  piu  informato^  scopti  V  errore  di  hii  e 

di  Dante  in  fare  piccoli  garzoni  e  d'et!i^  notella 

qaei  figii  e  nipoti  ^.  Tamo  poi  non  a]>bia  ria- 

tdto  del  paro  a  lor  V  odio  del  misfatto  dal^ 

rArcivescovo;  il  quale,  podesta  o  lio^  era  certo 

pofeentissimo   tattaria  in  Pisa ,  e  f u  pot  cllta« 

siato  m  curia  Romana  a  reiMlerae  conto, e non 

8i  sa,  se  ne  fosse  condannato  od  lissoko  ^.  Ad 

dgni  modo  con  questa  piu  o  iDueno  grande  esat' 

tezsa  di  particolari ,  Dante  il  giovane  poeta 

ricereira  dalle  yoci  dell' Italia  indegoata,  e  di 

Firenze  che  presto  si  mosse  a  Vendelta,  questo 

iatio  scandaloso  anche  a  quei  tempi ;  e  riceve* 

?alo  neir  animo  guelfo  eppercio  pietoso  yerso 

(«)  Villan.  lib.  Vn,c,  U7 

(7)  Vcltro  AH.  p.  29 

(8)  tJfi  cort^se  kiterato  Tosc«fio  il  <iuale  attends  alia  storia  d| 
ijuoii  tempi  in  Pisa  a*  h  compiaciuto  accennarmi^  che  da'documenti 
per  Ini  veduti ,  PArcivesGovo  era  ancor  Podcst^  al  tempo  del  mis* 
fallOy  e  ebe  bod  tma  sola  na  tre  volte  ne  fti  ridiieslo  in  Goria  Ho* 

I ,  ed  in  una  delle  tre  ne  fu  condannato  in  contumacia. 
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UgcJinOy  inasfmto  contra  1'  Arciresopvo.  Ogni 
uomo  sa  come  maturata  tale  impresstOQe  si  ma- 
nifestasse  poi  in  quella  nairrazione  immortade  , 
la  piu  distesa  e  la  piu  terribile  fra  quante  fa* 
cesse  nel  poema.  Ma  per  ci6  appunto,  che  ella 
e  saputa  a  memoriada  tulti  in  Italia »  noi  qui 
la  ometteremo  ^» 

E  s'afibUavano  allora  intomd'a  Dante  iper- 
sonaggi  de'suoi  canti  futuri.  Morto  fin  dal  ISSS 
Carlo  I  d'  Angio  re  di  Puglia,  eragli  succe- 
dato  di  noma  il  figliuol  suo  Carlo  Novello  o  il 
H;  ma  non  di  fatto,  sendo  egli  da  piu  anni 
prigione  del  suo  rivale  ii  Re  di  Aragona.  Se- 
guirono  negoziati  yari,  per  cui  finalmente  ei 
«fu  liberato  alia  fine  del  1288;  e  passando 
per  Parigi  s'avvio  quindi-a  Italia ,  e  fix  a 
Firenze  addi  2  di  maggio  eft  quest'  anno 
1289.  Era  con  esso  il  figliuolo  primogenito 
di  lui  e  di  Maria  4'Ungheria,  Carlo  Martello^ 
cfae  eBbe  poi  per  eredita  della  madre  il  re- 
gno d'  Ungheria , .  mai  non  giunse ,  morendo 
prima  y  a  redar  quello  del  padre.  Con  questo 


(9)  Dante  non  pooe  cbe  quattxo  figli  e  nipoli,  e  tralaaeia  ARifio. 
irateUo  del  Bn'gata. 
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fforanej  qnantrniqae  brevissiinameiite  fermatosi 
in  Firenze,  pare  che  fin  d' aUora  strignesse 
Dante  una  amicizia  ^^,  che  cresciiita  poi  pro- 
babilmente  nelle  slie  aihbascerie  a  Napoll,  lu 
ad  ogdi  mode '  pid  tenera  e  piu  costante ,  che 
non  ^ole.  traprincipi  e  privati.  E  spento  il 
principe  poi,  era  cantato  dal  poeta  con  tin 
amore  y  \^i  rincrescimento ,  e  una  fiducia .  ne- 
gli  sperali  benefizi ,  che  onorano*  amendae , 
e  infuturano  il  giovane  principe  piu  che  non 
fanno  la  potenza  e  le  imprese  politiche  di  bii* 
CoUoca'  Dante  Y  aipico  in  Paradiso  tra  gli  spi* 
riti  innamorati,  e  cantanti  I'Osanna  nelcielo 
di'Venere;  e  cosi  a  se  stesso  la  giuhto  1'  intro-  - 
duce  con  quesli  yersi  pieni  di  serenitji  cele-^ 
sliale: 

Si     Indi  si  fece  1*  an  piu  presso  a  noi 
.   E  solo  incominci6 ;  tutti.  sem  presti 

Al  tuo  placer ,.  perchi  di  noi  ii  gioi. 
34     Noi  ci  Yolgiam  co'  Principi  celesti 

D'nn  giro,  e d'on  girare »  e  d'  una  sete 

A'quali  ta  nel  mondo  giit  dicesti : 

00)  Gosk  aiierijce  il  Goiiinieiitator  del Godlce  CueUno ,  Ed.  Min. 
lioU  al  PafdL  Vm,  veni  55*57.  Gotk  pur  crede  il  diligenU  wlor 
4elYdtiop.  iir 
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37  t  Voi  ehe  intandendo  a  lerzo  ciel  ^ 

£  sem  si  pien  d'  amor  che  per  piac<erfi 
Non  fia  men  dolce  on  poco  di  qoiete. 

Ma  a  malgrado   dell'  antica  famigliarita ,  non 

riconosciuto  da  Dante  j  e  dimandato .  chi  sia  ^ 

continua : 

49  il  Mimdo  tt' ebbe 

GUi  poeo  tempo »  e  86  piifoflaesUto    . 
Molto  saria  di  mal ,  che  non  sarebbe. 

82      La  mia  letida  mi  ti  tien  eelato 

Che  mi  raggia  d'  intorno  e  mi  nasconde , 
Quasi  animal  di  sua  seta  fasciato. 

88      Assai  m'  amasti ,  ed  aresli  ben  onde ; 
Cai^ae  fossi  gift  6lato ,  lo  ti  mostram 
Di  mlo^  amor  pau  oltre  che  le  frondi. 

88      Qoella  sinistra  riva  che  si  laya 

Di  Rodano,  poi  cVb  misto  con  Sorga, 
Per  suo  signore  a  tempo  m'aspettava  ^S 

61      E  quel  como  d'Ausonia  ^2  che  s- imborga  <^ 
Di  Bari ,  di  Gaeta ,  e  di  Grotona , 
Da  onde  Frcmto  e  Verde  in  mare  sgorga. 

(4      Fulgeami  gik  in  fronte  la  corona 

(H}  Provenza  relaggio  de'tuoi  maggiori. 

(42)  II  regno  di  Piiglia. 

03)  Vet  farsi  ahitato  di  iorghi  ,  come  iarfiiatwii,  inda- 
itesiy  per  farsi  bianco,  duro,  ecc. ;  una  di  quelle  nnttieiiMe  parole 
ehe  inventate  da  DanCe ,  non  restarono,  forte  perch^  podii  gli  tenner 
dietro  in  quella  facolt^  rappresentatrice  delle  cose  ooile  p«role« 
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M  qiMllt  tem  die  '1  DanoUoTiga 
Poi  che  le  ripe  tedesche  abbandona. 

67      E  la  bdla  Trinacria ,  che  caliga 

(Tra  Pachino  e  Peloro ,  sopra  4  golfo 
Ghe  riccTe  da  Earo  maggior  briga) 

TO     Non  per  Tlfeo ,  ma  per  naseente  solfo , 
Atfesi  avirebbe  II  md  te^  anoora 
Kali  perme  di  Carlo  e  di  Bidolfo  <  4, 

73  I  Se  mala  sigiioria  ehe  sempre  accora  » 

ecc.  ece.  paead.  vm. 

e  segue  quel  cenno  che  recammo  de'Veisprl  di 
SIcilia.  Gioyane  gentSe,  e  di  liete  speranze  quale 
d  e  qui  dipinto  Carlo  Martello,  non  e  meravi- 
glia,  checercasse  a  conoscere,  ne  che  conbsciuto 
amasse  Dante ,  giovane  non  dissimile  da  lui,  e 
certo  allora  dei  primi  di  Firenze.  Di  tre  soli 
giomi  fuvvi  allora  la  dimora  dei  due  Angioini, 
Ma  partitine  appena,  venne  nuova  in  citta,  ap- 
parecchiarsi  i  Ghibellini  d'Arezzo  a  troncar 
lore  la  via  in  sulle  terre  di  Siena ;  onde  che  i 
Fiorentini  accorsero  con  ottocento  cavalli  e 
tremila  pedoni  ad  accompagnarli ,  ne  quei 
d'Arezzo  ardirono  piu  uscire  all'incontro.  Ebbe 

(U)  Cio^  di  Carlo  I,  oU  d*Angi6,  padre  ed  avosuoi,e  diRidoifio 
d'AbJiurgA  re  dt*  Romant ,  padre  di  Ciemcnza  moglie  sua. 
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il  Re  molto  per  bene,  qoiesto  c6si  sabito  e 
non  richiesto  soccbrso  de'  Fiorentini ;  e.  pro- 
seguendo  suo  cammino  al .  Papa ,  da  cui  poscia 
fu  incoronato,  lascio  loro  Amerigo  da  Narbona, 
tin  suo  cavaliero ,  per  capitano  all'  impresa , 
che  stavano  per  fare  contro  Arezzp.  Che  Dante 
fosse  a  quella  scorta  del  principe ,  suo-  amico 
nuovo,  e  molto  probabile;  e  tanto  piu ,  iche 
ei  fii  certo  all'  impresa  che  segul  immediata-- 
mente.*?. 
'  Arezzo ,  Guelfa  come  3  rimanente  di  To- 
scana  fino  al  1287 ,  s'  era  in  quell'  anno  ri- 
yolta  a  Ohibellina,  per  opera  aUche  essa  del 
suo  vescoYQ'Guglielmino  diUbertino  de'^a^zi, 
il  quale  y'ayiea  fatto  capitano  di  guerra  Buon- 
conte  di  Montefeltro .  figlio  di  quel  Guido  j 
che  yedemmo  Podesta  Ghibellino  di  Pisa  ^^. 
Arezzo.  n'  era  diventata  capo  di  parte  Ghibel- 
lina  in  quel  lato  di  Toscana  e  fino  in  Roma* 
gna;  e,  secondo  il  costume,  i  Guelfi  uscitine, 
eran  venuti  per  aiuti  a  Firenze.  Dove  assai  de- 
^liberossi  prima,   se  avesse  a  farsi  F  impresa  , 

05)  Vellro  p.  Zi  —  Villan.  p.  325 
06)VcUro  pp,22,  27 
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poi  per  qual  via;  e  si  vinse  per  quella  del  Ca- 
soitino.  tf  Fatta  tal  deliberazione ,  i  Fiorentini 
accokono  Tamista,  che  feciono  i  Bolo'gnesi  can 
dugento  cayalli ;  Lucchesi  con  dugento;  Pistoiesi 
con  dugeoto:  de'quali  fa  capiiano  messer  Corso 
Donati  cavaliere  fiorehtino ;  Mainardo  da  Su- 
sinpna  con  yenti  cavalli ,  e  trecento  fanti  a  pie; 
messere  Malpiglio.  Giccioni  con  yenticinque ;  e 
messere  Barone  Mangiadori  da  San  Miniato, 
gli  Sqoarcialupi ,  e  i  CoUigiani,  e  altre  castella 
di  Valdelsa;  si  che  fu  il  numero  cayalli  mille- 
trecento  9  e  assai  pedoni.  y> 

cc  Mossono  le  insegne  al  giomo  ordinato  i 
Iiorentmi,  per  andare  in  terra  di  nimid  ;.e 
passarono  per  Gasentino  per  male  vie-^  oyc  se 
ayessono  troyaii  i  nimici,  arebbono  rieeyuto 
assai  danno.  Ma  non  yolle  Dio;  e  giunsono 
presso  a  Bibbiena ,  a  imo  luogo  si  chiama  Cam- 
paldino,  doye  erano  i.nimici;  e  qiiiyi  si  ferma- 
rono  e  feciono  una  sohiera.  I  capitani  della 
gaerra  misono  i  feditori  alia  fronte  della  schie- 
ra;  e  i  Palyiesi  '^  col  caanpb  bianco ,  e  gigUo 
yenniglio,  fiiirono  attellati  dinanzi.    Allora  il 

(i7)  Cio&  gli  armaii  con  iscudi  detti  Palvesi. 
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Vescovo,cI^  area  corta  yista,  domsaido :  Quelle^ 
ehe  Tttura  sono?  fbgli  risposto:  <  Palvesi  de* 
nimici.  n 

cc  Messer  Barooe  de'  Mangiadori  da  Sam- 
mimato^  franco  et  esperlo  cavaHere  in  fatti 
d'ariBe^  raanati  gli  uomini  d'anne^^disse  loror 
Sgnoril  le  guerre  di  Toscana  si  sole^ano  wi»- 
eere  per  bene  assaUre ,  e non  durcu^cmay  e  pocfu 
hMiomini  9i  moriano ,  ehe  non  era  in  use  di  ncd-- 
derU.  Ora  ^  nuUato  modoy  e  vinconsi  per  stare 
beneformi;  il  perche  to  vi  consigUoj  ehe  ind 
sUatefortiy  e  lasciateli  assaUre^  £  go^  dispo- 
aoso  di  fare.  Gli  Aretini  assalirono  il  cainpo 
'  a  vigarosameiite  e  con  tanta  forza  ^  ehe  la 
sdiiera  de'Fiorentini  forte  rinculo*  La  battag^ 
fii  molto  aspra  e  dura.  Cavalieri  novelli  vi  s'e* 
rano  fatti  dall' una  parte  e  dairakra.  Messer 
Gorso  Donati  con  la  brigata  de'  Pistolesi  £edk 
i  nimici  per  costa.  Le  quadrella  piovevano.  Gli 
Aretini  n^'avean  poche ,  et  erano  fediti  per  co^ 
sta  y  onde  erano  scoperti.  L'  aria  era  coperia 
di  nuvcdi,  la  pol?ere  era  grandissinia«  I  pedoni 
degli  Aretini  si  mettevano  carpone  sotto  i  ven- 
tri  de'cavalli  con  le  coltella  in  mano,  e  sbu- 
dellavangli;  e  deloro  feditori  trascorsono  tanto, 
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che  nel  nmzo  deBa  schieri^  foroao  morti  mcklU 
di  ciascuna  part^.  Molii  cpdi  di,  che  erano 
sftimati  di  grande  prodeaza,  furoso  vfli;  e  mollis 
di  GUI  Bon  si  pai^lava , .  fiirono  stimatL  Assai 
pre^o  r'  ebbe  il  Balio  dd  Gapitano »  6  fairvi 
nunta.  ¥n  fedibo  mosser  Biodo  del  Bascbiera 
Toiin^i^  ^  cofii  tonio  a  Firease >  saa  fra  pochi 
di  mori*  Delia  |>ane  de'  niuiiei  fa  morte  il  V» 
$co¥0^  e  measei*  Qu^idmo  de'Pazzi  franco  ca- 
valiere)  BoncoAte,  e  Loccio  da  Montefidlri^  e 
akri  valeati  buomuii*  Q  co«ta^  Guido  mw  aspelftd 
fl  1^3  ma  saikza  d^i^  colpo  di  spada  si  parfL 
Ifolto  bena  pirovo  messer  Yieri  de'  Cerchi,  a 
una  sno  figli«iolo  ca<vaUere  alia  costa  di  se.  Fa* 
roiio  rotti  gli  Aretim^  Bon  per-vilta,  ne  pev 
poca  prodezaa;  ma  per  lo  soperchio  de'nimici 
forono  m^ssi  id  caiccia,  uccidendoli.  I  scddati 
Fioreatiiii  9  che  er aiM>  ixsi  alle  sconfitte  ^  ^  am* 
laazaaTano;  i  villani  non  aveano  piatju  Messer 
Talaao;  Adimari ».  e  i  suoi  si  tiornarono  presto 
a  lore  stanza.  Molli  popolani  di  Firense  dkq 
aveano  cavallatQ,  stettono  fermi;  moiti  niviite 
seppono  y  se  Beo,  quando  i  siEaiei  fai:oii  rottL 
Non  corsono  ad  Arezzo  con  la  yittoria ,  che  si 
sperava  con  poca  fatica  I'arebbono  avuta.  Al 
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.Gapitano,  e  a^gioyani  cavalieri,  che  aveaiip 
bisogno  di  riposo ,  par?e  ayere  assai  ffttto  di 
yincere,  sanza  persegaitarli.  Piu  insegne  eb- 
bono  di  loro  mmici)  e  molti  prigioni;  e  mold 
il'uccisono ,  che  ne  fu  danno^er  tutta  Toscana. 
Fu  la  detta  rotta  a  di  11  di  giugno  1989  il 
dl  di  San  Barnaba,  in  uno  luogo^  die  si  idbia- 
ma  Campaldino  pressq  a  Poppi  ^^..  9> 

Spero  che  i  miei  lettori  non-  mi-  sapranno 
mal  grado,  trattandosi  del  primo  o  mikggior 
fatto  d'arme,  oye  siasi  mat  troyato  Dante, 
d'  ayer  loro  recata  la  descrixione  cosi  yiya  del 
Gompagni.  H  Villam  narra  in  modo  concorde 
qaesta  battaglia,  e  la  dice  \^  piii  ordinatamenle 
combattuta ,  che  sia  stata  a  quei  tempi  in  Italia. 
E  su  messer  Vieri  de'  Cerchi,  e  messer  Gono 
Donati ,  che  pur  in  Dino  si  yedono  ayer  por- 
tato  il  yanto  della  giornata,  aggragne  altri  pa]> 
ticolari  importanti  per  il  seguito  di  nostra  sto- 
ria,  di  che  qaesti  duesono,  dopo  Dante,  le 
persone  principalis  Era  costume  di  quelle  osti, 
doye  il  yalor  personale  potea  tanto  piu  che 
non  ora ,  fare  ingaggiar  la  battaglia  da  alcuni 

0$)  Dioo  Comp.  Rer  It.  pp.  473 ,  474 
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goerrieriy  che  diceTansi  ftditori^  ed  erano  8oeki 
da'Capitani  d^c^;iusesto  della  Gitli.  Ce&tocm* 
quanta  se  ne  fecero.  «  Ed  essendo  messer  Vieri 
de'Gerchi  de' CajMlani,  et  malato  di  sua  gamba, 
son  Ia8ci6  perd  ^  die  non  fosse  de'  feditori.  Et 
ooiiTeneiidoli  defjgjBre  per  lo  sua  sestOy  niillo 
voile  di  do  grarare^  pii^  die  rolesse  di  sua 
ydonta ;  ma  desse  se  e  1  fi^^oolo  e'  nepoti. 
La  qoal  cosa  li  fa  messa  in  grande  pregio ;  et 
per  sno  bono  esemplo,  et  par  vergogna  molli 
altri  Bobili  dttadini  si  missono  tra'  fieditori  ^^  »• 
Messer  Gmtso  Donati  poi  cbe  era  allora  pode- 
sla  di  Pistoia,  avea  sotto  di  se,  oltre  i  Pisto- 
iesi  andie  i  Laodiesi^  ed  akri  forestieri  in  ri- 
senra  e  con  cc  comandamento  di  star  fermo  e 
ncm  fedire  sotto  pena  della  testa.»  Ma  cc  quando 
Tide  comindata  la  battaglia,  disse  come  yalente 
cavaliere :  Se  not  perdiamo »  io  vogUo  morire 
ndia  baUaglia  cd'miei  dUadini;  et  se  noi  sfinr 
damo  y  chi  mi  ifuole  j  vegna  a  noi  a  Pistoiaper 
la  condannazione ;  et  francamente  si  mossecon 
sua  schiera  y  et  fed\o  i  nimid  per  costa  y  et  fa 

(19)  ViU.  p.  327 

▼ol.  I  40 
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grave  cagiode  jddla  loro  rotta^^f»«  Gerto  ad  ogm 
buott  estiiDatore  pani  qui  il  fatto  di  mfisser 
Yim  xiipitaniienfte  e  dvilmeate  piii  Tirtaoso  ^ 
diencmqaeUo  di  mefser  G>rso.  Ma  iiotina  i 
due  9  come  primo  segno  d'una  emulazioney  bella 
elloxn  fid  utiles  in  hrere  vixiosa  e  penudostnima 
alia  patria,  e  per  colpa  prindpalsnente  della 
medeaJma  taracotanza  di  measer  Carso. . 

Qiial  parte  poi  prendesse  Dante  in  qoesta 
battaglia  e  accennato  da  Leonardo  Aredno; 
il  quale  >  narrato  quel  conyersare  e  Tirere 
di  Dante  ne^^  eaerciai  giovaxnli,  continuA  di- 
cendo :  n  Ii^tantocbe  in  quella  liattaglia  me* 
morabile  cbe  fii  a  Campaldino  y  lui  giovane 
e  bene  stimato  si  trovo  ncU'  armi,  combattendo 
?igoroaamente  a  cavallo  nella  prima  schiera » 
dove  pbrt6  gravissimo  pencolo.  Perocche 
la  prima  battaglia  fu  deUe  scbiere  equestri; 
nella  quale  i  cavalieri  che  erano  dalla  parte 
delli  Aretmi »  oon  tanta  tempesl;^  yinsero  e  sor 
perchiarono  la  schiera  de' cavalieri  Fiorendni^ 
che ,  sbarattati  e  rotti ,  bisogno  fiiggire  alia 
schiwa  pedestre.  Questa  roUa  fu  quella »  che 

(20)  VUI.  ibi 
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B  perdere  k  Battaglia  tMi  Aretini ,  perdie  i 
loio  cayalieii  yincitori  persegiiilando  qaelU 
Ae  foj^rano,  per^ande  distanza  lasdarono 
addietro  la  loro  pedestre  sdiiera;  sicdie  da 
qaindi  innanzi  in  niun  luogo  ititert  combatte- 
rono ,  ma  i  cavalieri  soli  e  di  per  se  senza  sus* 
sidio  di  pedoni^  e  i  pedoni  poi  di  per  se  senza 
SQSsidio  de'cavalieri.  Ma  dalla  parte  de'Fio^ 
renlini  addirenne  il  contrario;  che  per  essere 
fiiggiti  i  loro  caralieri  alia  schiera  pedestre  9 
si  ferono  tntti  nn  corpoy  e  agevolmente  yin* 
sero  prima  i  eayalieri  j  e  poi  i  pedoni*  Qaesta 
kattaglia  racconta  Dante  in  una  sua  epistola^  e 
dice  esseryi  steto  a  combattere,  e  disegna  la 
forma  della  battaglia  ^^  »•  E  pid  giu  reca  le 
parole  stesse  di  Dante  in  qaesta  o  in  altra  epi- 
stola,  doye,  parlando  del  sao  priorato  dell'anno 
1300,  dice :  cc  Dieci  anni  erano  gia  passati  dalla 
battaglia  di  Gampaldino,  nella  quale  la  parte 
^dbellina  fa  qaasi  al  tutto  morta  e  disfatta  9 
doye  mi  troyai  non  fanciullo  nell'  armi,  e  doye 
ebbi  temenza  molta,  e  nella  fine  grandissima  al- 
legrezza  per  li  yari  casi  di  qaella  battaglia  ^  w. 

(2l)  Leon.  Ant.  p.  50 
C22)  Ivi  p.  53 
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'Dove  e  a.  notare,  che  se  la  epistola  certamente 
laiina  di  Dante  e  qui  ben  tradotta ,  chiaro  e^ 
che  non  fu  questo  il  prjiuo  fatto  d'  arme  in 
che  si  trovasse.  Ad  ogni  modo.  yedesi,  che 
Dante  fu  della  schiera  di  messer  Vieri  de'Gei^ 
chi  9  cioe  di  quei  feditori  che  questi  n<m  voile 
disegnare ,  ma  s'offevirono  eglino  volontaii.  E 
dopo  tal  atto  tanto  piu  bella  parra  quella  oon^ 
fessione.  cosi  semplice  della.  iemenza  moUa  che 
ebbe  al  principio,  e  della  €iUegrezza  in  Qne 
della  giomata.  Gran  differenaa  per  yero  dire 
(e  fu  gia  osseryato)  tra  Orazio  e  Dante  peed, 
Benche ,  ingiurioso  e  ogni  paragone  tra  quel 
poeta  cortigiapo  e  racconciator  di  sua  yita  epii 
curea  appresso  al  yincitore »  e  il  poete  cittadino 

3%       Ben  tetragono  ai  colpi  di  yentora 

Parad.  xvu 

ed  alle  prepotenze  della  patria  ingrata* 
,  Una  reminisc^nza  di  questa  battaglia  troyasa 
nel  Purgatoriot  Vedemmo  ucciso  il  capitano 
deg^i  Aretini  Buonconte  di  Montefeltro.  GadutQ 
trafitto  in  Arpo  il  corpo  di  lui  non  si  troyo  piu ; 
e  come  cio  ayyenisse ,  lo  fa  Dante  immagino- 
samente  narrare  da  Buonconte  ste$so.  Pante 
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mte^ga  prima : 

91      Qiial  forza ,  o  qua!  ventiira 

Ti  trayiA  si  fuor  di  Campaldino  ^ 
C3ie  non  si  seppe  mal  tna  sepoltara  ? 

M     Oht  rispos'^li,  appi^  del  Casentlno 

frayersa  im'acqua,  ch'ha  nome  r  Arciuilii6» 
Che  sovra  Y  Ermo  nasce  in  Apennino^ 

&7      lit  'ye  1  yocabol  suo  diyenta  yano  ^3 
Arriya*  io »  forato  nella  gola , 
Faggendo  a  piedi  j  e  sangiiinando  '1  piano^ 

400    Quiyi  perdd  la  yista  i  e  la  parola 

Nd  nome  di  Maria  fini  24;  e  qoiyi 
Caddi,  e  rimase  la  mia  carhe  sola. 

103    Io  dir5  1  yero,  e  tu  '1  ridi'  tra  i  yiyi: 

L'  Angel  di  Die  mi  prese ,  e  quel  d'  Inferno 
Gridaya :  o  tu  dal  ciel ,  perchd  mi  priyi  ? 

106    Tu  te  ne  porti  di  cestui  I'eterno, 

Per  una  lagrimetta  che  '\  mi  U^lie ; 
Ma  io  feur6  dell'  altro  25  altro  goyemo. 

100    Bta  sai  come  nell'  aere  si  raccogUe 

Qnell'umido  yapor  che  in  acqua  riedeV 
Tosto  che  sale  doyel  freddo  il  coglie* 

(^3)  Gioi  dove  perde  il  nome  dioccan^o  in  Amo. 

(24}  Note  qui  non  solamente  la  bella  annonia  imitativa,  ma  com^ 
bante  mtroduca  0  nome  di  Maria  e  la  divosione  ad  essa^  bhe  ritonul 
libiove  aovehle ,  doVe  vttole  addoldrti,  ingenlilir  le  rimemliranM.  Ell 
die  flamo  in  breve  per  veder  Porigine, o  c€rlo  almeno  <lna  dell6 
Ori^^  in  cnore  di  liii. 

(25)  Dell'altra  parte  di  iui ,  cioi  del  cofpo< 
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lis    Giuitte  qael ,  mal  voler ,  che  pw  md  cbiade,  26 
Con  lo  'ntelletto ,  e  mosse  '1  fonio  e  1  vento 
Per  la  Tirtd  die  sua  natura  diede. 

IIS    Itfdi  la  yalle ,  come  1  di  fu  ^ento. 

Da  Pratomagno  al  gran  gi<^o  eoperse 
Di  nebbia ,  e  '1  del  di  sopra  fece  intenio 

118    Si ,  che  1  pregno  aere  in  acqua  si  converse , 
lA  pioggia  cadde,  e  ai  fossati  yenne 
Di  lei  d5  che  la  terra  non  sofferse ; 

131    E  conie  ai  riyi  grandi  si  convenne » 
Ver  lo  fiume  real ,  tanlo  veloee 
Si  mind ,  che  nulla  la  ritenne. 

l%k    Lo  corpo  mio  gelato  in  su  la  foce 

Trovd  r  Arehian  robesto ,  e  quel  sospinse 
Neir  Amo  y  e  seiolse  al  mio  petto  la  croce 

IS?    Ch*io  fei  di  me  27  qoandol  dolor  mi  vinse ; 
Voltommi  per  le  coste ,  e  per  lo  fondo ; 
Poi  di  sua  preda  mi  eoperse  e  cinse^ 

Pvac.  V. 

Tomati  i  Fioventim  a  casa,  seeonda  la  cob« 
dizione  H  quel  tempi ,  che  non  concedevano 
qaasi  di  profittare  della  vittoria^  si  rivokero 

(26)  Golla  viigola  aggiimto  dopo  qu§l,  cosk  ioCeio  per  <fu^ti  ciok 
il  demonioy  parmi  si  faccia  chiaro  qatalo  pau^,  che  i  uno  de'  dt- 
jputali  tn'  chioaaiori. 

(27)  GomponeBdo  le  braccia  is  croce  aul  pello.  ^  C%ni  vena 
i  immagiiie. 


in  dgoslo  del  medesimo  anno  insieme  co'  Lac« 
ehesi^  e  con  tutta  la  Taglia  o  lega  de'  Ooelfi 
di  Toscana  cpntro  a  Pisa.  Erano  400  cavalU 
e  9000  pedoni  >  gaastarono  le  terre ;  fiirono 
fino  alle  inura  della  citii;  fecetyi  cotrer  tm 
pallio  il  di  di  s»  Regolo  festa  de'Lucdbesi ;  e  sta- 
tin 25  di)  si  ritrassero  poi  assalendo  e  prendenr* 
do  9  solo  fnitto  dell'  impresa ,  il  castdlo  di  Ga« 
prona^^*  E  Dante  fa  a  cio  pure;  6  rammenta 
Foscita  del  presidio  yinto  e  sbigottito  tra'vin- 
dtori ,  in  qoel  loogo  delF  LadSano  dove  trovan* 
dosi  egli  in  mez£o  ai  demonic  e  di  essi  te« 
mendo  aggiogiie : 

9h     E  cosl  vid'  10  g&  temer  U  iwti 

CVasciTan  pattq^ati  di  Gaprona 
V^gendo  s£  tra  nemici  cotanti  29« 
Iff.  xxi« 

<2S)  &  TMmi  p.  )33 

(29}  Gki  vogii*  ^veder  uda  bttrpretei&ioiie  imbiogliAta  pet  ttiscift* 
wn«a  di  ricercbe  atoriche  ^  vegga  il  commento  del  Landino  ai  vent 
prasenli.  L'Editotv  della  Minerva  corregge  s\  il  Landino  col  Yen* 
tnri;  ma  perch^  oorreggerlo ?  'lleglio  cm  non  mciterlo.  —  Non  h  a 
dife  qnanlo  si  acoorcierebbero  i  ootnmenti,  ae  invece  di  oombatteri 
ai  acarUaaero  gli  errori  evident! ;  ae  invece  di  voler  far  pompa  di  fa* 
tica  e  d^emdisioiie ,  ai  ponease  aolo  cib  che  pub  giovare  e  piaoere  ai 
ko^lori;  ae  in  aonuna  a  qiMtti  9  vxakbk  a  ai ,  ai  peiiaMae« 
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.  Ne  qae«ti  furOno  forse  i  soli  versi  ispiraii  u 
Daitfe  da  quell'  impresa  di  tutti  i  vicini  Toscani 
contra.  Pisa  fiunante.  ancor  del  sangae  de'Ghe- 
vardeschi.  Gia  fu  osservato  da  altri  ^^ ;  tatto  il 
cafito  di  Ugolino  sembra  quasi  un  canto  di  guer^. 
ra^  ed  e  certo  d'imprecazioni  contro  a  q^dla 
citta,  concepito  o  durante  quell'  impresa  contra 
essa,  o  per  isdegno  al  vedervi  ir  lenti  e  con- 
tentarvisi  di  si  pocofrutto^i  coUegati  ToseanL 
Ma  o  non  fu  scritto  allora,  o  il  fii  in  altra 
lingua  ed  altra  forma,  Ragunavansi  ndil'animo 
giovanile  i  soggettt  di  poesia;  ma  vi  rimaaero 
tadti  probabilmente  allora  ed  a  lungo ,  per 
uscime  poi  tanto  piu  fortemente  espressi.  E 
pochi  mesi  dopo  la  morte  d'  Ugolino ,  pochi 
giorni  dopo  la  presa  di  Caprona,  gli  fii  date 
il  secondo  dei  due  temi  rimasti  piu  popolari 
fra  quanti  ei  mi  canto  poi. 

Nell'oste  fiorentina,  all' impresa  contro  Arez- 
ZO9  e  cosi  forse  ancfae  a  quella  che  segui  imme* 
diatamente  contra  Pisa,  era  Bernardino  da  Po* 
lenta^  cognito  cosi  certanente  a  Dante^^  Bentar- 

(30}  YeUix^Alleg. 

(34)  Vellro  p.  32,  dove  Beintnliiio  i  dettoCupitanode'Pisloicti. 
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dino  era  fi^uolo  <li  Guddo  da  Pplenta  dttadino 
principale,  signore  o  tiraimo  di  Ravenna.  E 
figliaoLa  pui^  a  Guido  y  sorella  a  Bernardino 
era  la  gentile  Francesca,  data  dodici  anni  prima 
in  isposa  a  Giovanni  figliuol  primogenito  dt 
Malatesta  da  Verracchio^  un  potente  signor 
Gaelfo  ^a  vicario  di  re  Carlo  a  Firenze ,  e  al« 
IcKrapodesta  di  Rimini.  Ma  Giovanni  era  di  qiie^ 
gbvani  pin  buoni  tra  uomini  che  tra  donne ; 
ardito  ed  attivo  in  quelle  parti  e  qudle  am*^ 
bizioniy  onde  speravasi  succedesse  alia  potenza 
patema ;  ma  zoppo,  mal  coocio,  e  mal  curante 
della  perscma,  onde  chiamato  Giovanni  lo  zoppo, 
Gian-Giotto,  e  Giovanni  lo  sciancato,  sembra  cho 
mai  nan  piacesse  alia  fanciulla.  A  farlo  piaoere 
andie  meno  s'aggiungeva  Taver  esso  un  firatel- 
lo,  chiaTaato  Paolo,  giovane,  dice  Benvemites 
abello  deQa  persona,  e  pulito,  e  piutdato  aH'ozio, 
che  alia  iatica  » ;  futtb  Topposlo  come  si  vede 
del  fratello.  Presersi  qaindi  d'  amore  .  i  due 
cognati,  o  dopo,  o  for^  anche  prima  delle 
nozze ;  trovandosi  nairato  dal  Boccaecio ,  e^ 


Che  te  coftV  fu,  ei  dovelte  partecfpare  al  oonumdo  di  questi,  chi 
(li  Slortci  FioveBlim  danur  tmio  a  nmer  Gotto  Dooati  Podetti. 
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sere  ^to  mandato  il .  bel  'PmAo  inrece  ddlo 
sciancato  Giovanni  a  corte^ar  Franceaca  no* 
f  izza  9  ed  ignara  ddlo  scambio  fino  al  mat^ 
dno  dopo  le  nozze  compiute  ^^«  Ad  ogni 
modoy  moglie  ora  da  dodici  anni,  madre  gii  di 
nn  figliuolo  perduto  ^  e  di  una  figlia  soprav- 
TiTente^  era  Francesca  nd  1389  odi  marito 
Gianciotto  ^  e  il  bel  cognato ,  e  lo  saoowo  da 
due  anni  cacdati  totli  da  Rimini  a  Pesaro.  Ed: 
ivi,  aiatata  dagli  ozi  deiresiliO)  o  incomin- 
dara  o  continuava  la  dimestadiezza  de'dne  co* 
gnati  y  die  Boccaccio  sembra  voler  iscosare  dal« 
r  ultimo  fallo«  Ma  rinchiusi  insieme  una  yolta^ 
Ibrono  traditi  da  un  servo ,  che  condusse  a 
spiarli  il  marito.  H  quale^  sfbrzato  I'uscio^  e  in* 
sieine  trovandoli » insieme  gli  ammazzo  (  add!  4 
settembre  1289).  Ed  insieme  posda^  restituiti 
IB  Rimini  i  Malalesta^  forono  i  due  corpi  U 
riportatiy  insieme  sepold,  insieme  due  seooli 
dopo  ritrovati,  intere  ancora  le  loro  seriohe 
vesti ;  e  insieme  cantati  e  immortalad  da  Dante^ 
Per  la  medesima  ragione  poi  che  dl  Ugolino^ 
non  metteremo  qui  il  canto  di  Francesca  pur 

(32)Ea.  Bftin.T.  I,p.  425 
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sapato  in  cuore  da  tutti.  Ne  guasteremo  le  poe- 
tiche  mcertezzeif  le  mezz'ombre  iid  lasdale  da 
Dante,  o  colla  narrazione  minuta  (siastoriao 
noyella)  del  Boccaccio;  o  colle  discussioni  di  esse 
e  d'altnii  intomo  alia  colpa  dei  due  amanii; 
ne  andie  meno  colle  dispute  cronologiche  tron- 
cale  dal  diligente  e  pur  elegante  autor  del 
Veltro.  tt  Ed  ecco  n  dice  questi  «  in  sei  soli 
mesi  la  sorle  oflferi  a  Dante  il  doppio  argo- 
mento,  sa  cui  po^pa  s\  alto  il  pregto  dell'  ita^ 
lica  lingua ,  e  presso  tutte  le  nazioni  suonano 
Ugolino  e  Francesca  ^^  ».  Ma  la  sorte  gli  offerl 
altre  Tolte  altri  argomenti  non  minori  forse , 
die  questi  due;  onde  si  yuol  aggiugnere,  che 
piu  apparecchiato  fosse  allor  V  animo  di  Dante 
a  riceyeme  profonde  impressioni ;  od  anzi  che 
le  impressioni  allora  ricevute  si  facessero 
tanto  piu  yive  per  quelle  che  seguirono.  Che 
se  i  grandi  eventi  della  vita  tolgono  talora  la 
memoria  de'  piik  discosti  9  cos\  ayyivano  quella 
dei  piu  yicini.  E  gia  pendeya  su  Dante  la  grande 
syentura  della  yita  sua. 


(33)  yeltro  p.  33.—  Ed.  Min.  Tom.  I,  p.  427.  —  E  si  vegga 
Tcofilo  Bettiy  Memorie  incdile  per  la  sforia  Petaret^. 


CAPO    VII, 


HOBTE   DI  BEATRICE,   LA   VITA  IfUOYA,   LA  SECOIIDA 
IDEA  DEL  rOE»4,  GU  STQOI   TEOLOGICI 


(tm   lS90-ia»3) 


9  p«rcU  mi  rieoHo  che  parlai 

Delia  Mia  4mm  ■■wlfi  cIm  tiYta, 
Doone  gentili  »  voleof ier  can  voi  ^ 
Hon  nw*  parlan  altmi 
^  1109  a  cor  genlil  cha  'a  doooa  aia* 
Vila  irtwfa  p.  57. 


L'  ultimo  giomo  dell*  anno  narrato  1289 
mori  Folco  Portinari  padre  di  Beatrice  ^  a  E 
coDciosaiache  »  dioe  Dante  ^niuna  sia  cosi  in* 
tima  amista  come  di  buon  padre  a  boon  fi« 
{^hiolo ,  e  di  boon  figliuolo  a  buon  padre ,  e 
qaesta  donna  fosse  in  altissimo  grado  di  bon^ 
tade,  e  lo  suo  padre  (^iccome  da  molti  si  cred^ 
e  Tero  e)  fosse  buoiio  in  alto  grado »  manifef 
$to  e  che  questa  donna  fosse  amarissimamente 

(l)Pellip.  74,  I10U48 
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piena  di  dolore  ^  f».  Narra  egli  qiiindi  il  pian- 
ger  di  lei  duramente  e  pietosamente  tra  le  don- 
ne.adunatele  intomO)  secondo  Tnsanza,  e  il  pro- 
prio  aspettare  e  interrogare  quelle  donne  e  il 
pianger.suo  del  dolore  di  lei,  e  le  poesie  y  cfa'ei 
fecesu  qaesto.  Passati  pochi  d\,  s'infennoeg^ 
grayemente,  e  il  proprio  pericolo  lo  fece  pensie- 
roso  noji  di  se,  ma  della  sua  doima«  «  Nel  nono 
giomo  sentendomi  dolore  intollerabile ,  giim- 
semi  iin  pensiero ,  il  quale  era  della  mia  donna. 
E  quando  ebbi  pensato  alquanto  di  lei,  io.  ri- 
tomai  alia  mia  deboletta  vita,  e  y^gendo  come 
leggero  era  il  suo  durare,  ancora  che  sana 
fosse,  cominciai  a  pia^ere  fra  me  stesso  di 
tanta  miseria.  Onde  sofipirando  forte  fra  me  me- 
desimo  diceya  :  Di  necessita  conyieiie,  che  la 
gentilissima  Beatrice  alcuna  yoka  si  maoia.  E 
pero  mi  giunse  ono  A  forte  smarrimento,  che, 
chiosi  ^  ocdiiy  cominciai  a  trayagliare  come 
fidHetica  persona,  ed  immaginare  ecc.  ^  »  E  se- 
gue utt  yaneggiar  yario ,  in  mezzo  a  cui  guar- 
dando  yerso  il  cielo  pareyagli  cc  yedere  mol* 


(2)  Vita  nuova  p.  36 

(3)  Vita  nuova  p.  39 
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titiidme  di  Angeli,  i  qoali  tomasaero  in  aik,  e 
avMsero  ixmanzi  a  loro  udi^  nebuletta  biancfais- 
Ama*.  • . .  e  qnesti  Angeli  cantassexo  graaiosa* 
meaSte;  e  le  parole^  die  diceano,  fossoro  qaeOm 
Osarma  in  excdsis  ^  ».  Chi  yoglia  yedere  come 
son  solo  gli  eyenti  reali ,  ma  pip*-  questi  sogoit 
0  duamandoli  ooUa  parola  di.Daiite»qaestei^ 
sum  gknraniliy  si  riprodacessero  poi  nel  poema, 
oerchi  i  dlversi  Idoghi  del  Purgatorio  e  del 
Paradiso  ^  dove  ei  fa  canlare  Osanna  dagU 
Angeli;  e  sopra  tatti,  quella  die  sembra  parCico- 
lar  rimembranza  di  queslo  sognoy  qaando  tro- 
yandosi  nd  delo  di  Venere  ei  vede  gli  spiriti 
innamoraii  muoyersi  in  giro ,  e  venire  a  lui : 

S9  •  E  dietro  a  qaei  die  piik  'nnanzi  app^iro 
Soaaya  Osanna  si ,  che  unque  poi 
Bi  riudir  Mn  fiU  9mza  dimo  » 
PlAAB.  yui.' 

Fareagli  poi  yeder  la  sua  donna  morta,  cc  e 
compiere  tulti  i  dolorosi  mistieri,  che  ai*  corpi 
mord  s'  usano  di  fare  »  e  poi  tornar  a  sua  ca- 


(4)  Vita  nuova  p.  40 

(5)  Purgal.  XI,  n  ;  XXIX,  50;  Parad.  VII,   f ;   XXVIH,  94  j 
XSXn,  434 
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men,  e  goardar  yerso  il  cielo ;  «  e  si  forte  tn 
la  mia  ioBiiuijginaaioiie,  che  jpidando  inooiiUB- 
ciai  a  dire  con  voce  vera  :  O  animabelliaKma 
come  e  beato  coku,  che  ti  vede  I  £  duaendo 
que^e  parole  con  doloroso  seguito  di  pianto^ 
e  cfaiamando  la  moite  cfae  venisae  a  me  ^  una 
donna  gioTane  e  gentile,  la  qaale  era  lungo  il 
mio  lettoy  credendo  die   il  mio  pianto  e  le 
mie  parole  foasero  lamento  per  lo  dolore  della 
mia  inftrmila,   con  grande  paura  comincid  a 
piangere ;  onde  Y  altre  donne »  che  arano  per 
la  camera  s'  accorsero  che  io  piangea,  per  lo 
pianio ,  che  yedeano  &re  a  qoeata ;  ohde  fin* 
oendo  lei  parlir  da  me »  la  quale  era  meca  di 
propinquissima  consanguineita  congiunta»  (for- 
ge sua  soralla  moglie  di  Leon  Poggi),  «  eUe  si 
trassero  verso  me  per  isveglianni,  credendo , 
che  io  sognassi,  e  diceanmi :  JVon  domur  piu  e 
von  ti  sconfortare.  E  chiamandomi  cosi^  allora 
cesso  la  forte  fantasia  entro  quel  punto,  che  io 
volea  dire :  O  Beatrice  benedetta  sie  tu.  E  gia 
ayea  detto ,  o  Beatrice  9  quando  riscotendomi 
apersi  gli  occhi,  e  yidi,  che  io  era  ingannato;  e 
Qon  tutto  che  io  chiamassi  questo  nome,  la  mia 
yoce  era  si  rotta  dal  singulto  del  piangere » 
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die  qvieste'  doime  non  mi  pbtero  ihteiidere* 
Ed  aTvegnache  io  vei^o^assi  mollo,  peral- 
mno  ammoniiiie&to  d'  amore ,  mi  rivolsi  loro. 
£  qoando  mi  Tidero,  ecnmnciaro  a  dire,  tjfuesti 
pare  morto ;  e  talora  mi  domandavano  di  che 
10  ayessi  avuto  paura?  Qndio  essendo  alquanto 
lieonfoitato ,  e  conosciuto  il  falso  immaginare 
risposi  a  loro :  Jo  vi-  diix>  qudhy  che  io  ho  cu^uto. 
Allora  dal  principio  fino  alia  fine  dissi  loro 
cio ,  che  Teduto  avea ,  tacendo  il  nome  di  que- 
8la  gentilissima  ^  s».  E  qui  io  non  so  se  parra  al- 
trai ,  come  a  me ;  ma  non  posso  finire  questa 
narrazione  cosi  naturale  e  piena  di  yerlta,  senza 
^alche  sdegno  contra  quei  commentatori  eru- 
ditissimi  in  altre  cose,  ma  che  certo  non  lessero, 
0  non  intesero  queste ,  posclache  poterono  so- 
stenere  y  essere  stata  questa  Beatrice  immagyia- 
ria. 

E  segue  (nuova  prova  della  verita  di  tutlo 
cio)  nella  storia  degli  amori  di  Dante  una  can- 
zone fatta  in  questa  occasione ;  la  quale  tanto 
si  riferisce  ai  fatti  narrati ,  c}ie  non  pote  nem- 
meno  allora  aver  senso,  se  non  per  le  donne, 

(Q  ViU  nnova  p.  A\ 

Vol.  I  4« 
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ed  i  congiuiHi  testimoni  o  partecipi  di  qndi 
fatti  reali.  Segue  im  grazioso  e  piu  lieto  so* 
netto  &tto  in  altra  occasione  9  che  eg^  vide  la 
sua  doona  con  una  coniqpagna  chiamata  Vaniuiy 
e  per  soprannome  di  hellesza  Primar^ra ,  die 
era  V  aoiata  del  suo  prtmo  amico  Guido  Ga- 
valcanti: 

Amor  mi  dbse :  qaesta  i  Primaven, 

E  qudla  ha  noma  Amor;  si  mi  somiglia  7. 

E  di  queste  due  donne ,  e  d'  una  terza,  amata 
da  un  altro  amico  suo  e  un  altro  grazioso  so- 
netto  nelle  rime  ^.  Scusasi  Dante  poi  di  perso- 
nificare  V  Amore  in  tutti  questi  yersi;  e  con- 
chiude  in  prosa  schietta ,  quasi  preyedesse  le 
sofisticherie.  cc  Grande  yergogna  sarebbe  a  coloi, 
che  rimasse  cose  sotto  yeste  di  figura  e  di 
colore  rettorico,  e  poi  dimandato  non  sapesse 
denudare  le  sue  parole  da  cotal  yesta,  in  guisa 
che  ayessero  yerace  intendimento.  E  questo 
mio  primo  amico  ed  io  ne  sapemo  bene  di 
quelli,  che  cosi  rimano  stoltamente  ^y>.  Confron- 


(7)  yita  miova  p.  47 

(8)  D,  Opere.  Zatta  ry,  391 

(9)  Vila  nuova  p.  50 
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tisi  questo-  ooo  quel  paaso  gia  citato  del  Poemay 
ore  Buonagg^unta  confeasa  d'  ayere  scritto  rime 
tensa  die  Amore  (^ele  deltasse  come  a  Dante 
e  a'  soot  compagni^  doe  Guido  piindpalmente ; 
che  qnanto  piii  si  confrondao  T  one  coU'  altre 
k  opere  di  Dante^  tanto  ptd  die  senrinmio  a 
dimosirare  la  rerita  dell'amote  di  ku^  edeila 
narrazione  da  loi  fiittane. 

E  nota  poi,  come  appunto  dopo  qaesta  di- 
chiarazione  di  veriti ,  d  segue  a  dir  dd  buon 
nome ,  e  ddla  risplendente  yirlu  di  sua  domia. 
«  Questa  genlilissima  donna  5  di  ctd  ragionato 
si  e  nelle  precedenti  parole,  venne  in  tanta 
grazia  della  gente  y  che  quando  passava  per 
Tia,  le  persone  correano  per  yeder  lei;  onde 
mirabile  letizia  me  ne  giugnea.  E  qnpndo 
eDa  fosse  piesso  ad  alcuno  y  tanta  onesta  giu- 
gnea nd  core  di  quelle,  die  non  ardia  di  le- 
?ar  ^  ocdi! ,  ne  di  rispondere  al  suo  saluto  ; 
e  di  questo ,  molti  siccome  esperti  mi  potreb- 
bero  testimoniare  a  chi  nol  credesse.  Ed  ella 
coronata  e  vestita  d'umilta  s'andaya,  nulla  glo- 
ria mostrando  di  cio  ch*  ella  vedeva  ed  udi-' 
Ta.  Dicevano  molti  poiche  passata  era :  Questa 
wn  e  femmiruif  ami  d^  beUissimi  AngeUdel 
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^ido^  Ed  altii  dkeyano :  (fiesta  e  una  meron 
vigUa;  che  benedetto,  sia  lo  &gnore^  che  si  mi^ 
rabilmente sa  qperare  ^^l  Ora  a  molti  sara  awe^ 
Quta  d'udire  tali  benedizioni.  date  alia  beliezza 
di  una  donna  passante  per  via  ira  le  popola^ 
zioni  pozze^  ma  yivacissitne  de'paesi  meridionafi« 
Ma  niu^o  seppe  tradurre  un  &tto  cos\  consuetQ 
}p,  cosi  bella  poesia  come  Ibce  Dante: 

f  Tanta  gentile »  e  tanio  onesta  pare 

La  denna  mia  qtiand'ella  altrui  saluta , 
Che  ogni  Ungiia  dMen  tremando  muta , 
E  gli  occU  non  Tahliacoii  di  goardare^ 

pia  sen  y^  senteadosi  lodare, 
Beni^amente  d*niniltii  vestuta; 
E  par  che  sia  una  cosa  yenuta 
Di  cielo  in  terra  a  miracol  mostrare. 

MOdtrasi  si  piacente  a  chi  la  mira , 
Cbe  di  per  gli  oechi  una  doloezfa  al  eore 
Che  intapder  non  lo  pud  chi  non  la  prora. 

E  par  che  datle  sue  lab]t)ia  si  mova 
Un  spirito  soave  pien  d'  Amore 
Che  Ta  dicendp  all'  anima :  sospira  ^<  >. 

Segue  dicendo :  c<  questa  mia  donna^  venne  iii 
tanta  ^razia,  che  i^on  SQ^meptq  era  0QQr£^ti^ 

(10)  ViUnuova  p.  50 
00  ViU  nuovap.&l 
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e  lodata,  ma  per  lei  erano  onoratfe  e  laudatei 
mo\l6  ni  Ed  anche  qaestb  j^eiisiero  renuto  a 
molti  ei  traduce  come  niessuno: 

Vede  perfettamente  bgni  salute 
Chi  la  mia  donna  tra  le  donne  vedle; 
Quelle  ehe  vannd  con  lei,  son  tenate 
Di  Mlla  grazia  a  Dfo  rtoder  nkercedd. 

E  sua  bdlade  i  di  tanta  yirtnte 
Che  nulla  invidia  all'altre  ae  pracede^ 
And  le  face  andar  seco  vestute 
Di  gentildzza ,  d'  amore  e  di  fede. 

ta  vfita  sua  fa  ogni  cosa  umile, 
t  non  fa  sola  s^  pallet*  piacente 
Ml  dascunli  pe^  lei  nc&f6  onore. 

Bd  i  n^  atti  saoi  tanto  gentile 
Ghe  nessun  la  si  pud  reeare  a  mentd 
Ghe  non  soepiri  in  dolceaaa  d'  ^more  *K 

Po?er6  ])ante  t  Ei^  V  tdtiina  esprdssiohe  dell^ 
fioa  l^zia,  di6  gli  foSse  dato  compire»  Aveand 
incominciatd  uii'altira ,  e  lie  retia  liellk  sua  tiar- 
ttuuofie  il  prilieipio ;  {>oi  ^'intertompe  5  e  niett^ 
SDttd  inimedktamehte:  cc  Quonu^  sbdet  sola  ci^ 
nias  plena  pOptdo  I  falctaeM  quasi  s^tdua  dofrtfU-' 
na  gentium.  lo  era  nel  proponimeilto  AncotA 

(12)  YiU  miQva  p.  5i 
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di  questa  canzone  9  e  compiuta  n'aveva  qiiesta 
sovrascritta  stanza  ,  quando  lo  Signore  di  qae- 
sta  gentilissima ,  cioe  lo  Signore  della  giustizui 
chiamo  questa  nobile  a  gjoriare  sottorins^nft 
di  quella  reina  Benedetta  Virgo  Maria ,  lo  cui 
nome  fue  in  grandissima  riverenza  ndle  pa- 
role di  questa  beata  Beatrice  ^^  >^  Barbari,  ci 
si  conceda  di  soggiugnere,  barbari  coloro,  che 
in  questo  interrompimento ,  in  questa  remim- 
scenza  della  sacra  Scrittura,  in  quel  rassegnato, 
ma  venuto  a  stento  cc  Signore  della  giustizia  » 
in  quella  gentile  e  che  non  pote  essere  inuna- 
ginata  rimembranza  dd  nome  di  Maria  state 
frequente  in  bocca  alia  sua  donna ,  non  sanno 
vedere  i  segni  tutti  della  verita  e  della  pas- 
sione.  E  stretti  di  cuore  e  di  spirito  coloro  9 
a  cui  nati  e  vivuti  in  prosa ,  par  falsita  tutto 
^io ,  che  e  detto  in  poesia ,  la  quale  non  e 
pure>  se  non  un  altro,  forse  piu  yero  aspetto 
delle  cose  umane;  e  coloro^  i  quaii  misurando 
ogni  altro  uomo  alia  propria  misura ,  non  ia- 
tendono  un  dolore  espresso  m  modo  diverso 
dal  loro,  Che  $iQcoine  infiniu   sono  i  dolori 

(^3)  Vilanuova  p.  53 
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qoa^u,  infinite  som>  le  espressioni  vere  di 
esso,  secondo  le  eta,  il  sesso,  le  condizioni\ 
la  coltura  ^  od  anche  la  ignoranza  e  gli  errori 
di  dascono.  Alle  quali  tutte  all'  incontro  sa- 
praimo  compatira  gli  animi  gentili;  e  cosi  ripen- 
sando  alle  oondisioni  dei  tempi  di  Dante,  com- 
padranno  e  alia  discussionech^ei  fa  sulla  data 
della  morte  di  sua  donna,  ai  9  giugno  del  1290, 
e  ai  nomeri  che  yi  trova ,  e  alia  lettera  latina 
che  e^i  ne  scriye  sul  testo  citato  di  Geremia 
t(  ai  prindpi  della  terra  » ;  e  poi  a'moiti  versi  che 
fa  tra  il  sao  dolore,  e  al  disegnar  figure  d'An^ 
gdij  e  di  nuovo  poetare  nel  giomo  dell' an- 
novate  di  lei.  Degli  Angeli «  fu  gia  osseryato 
dal  Gingaene  qctanle  merayigliose  figure  (  quasi 
yariati  ritratti  del  modello  perpetuo  di  sua 
domia)  ei  diseguasse  poi  nel  poema,  specchio 
ultimo  di  tutte  le  impression!  sollerte  in  quest' 
epoca  fatale  di  sua  yita.  Le  quali  intanto  egli 
esprimeya,  forse  con  meno  sublimita ,  ma  con 
pari  yerita : 

«  Ita  se  n^  6  Beatrice  in  Y  alto  cielo 
Nd  reame  ove  gli  Angioli  hanao  pacei 
E  sta  con  loro  >  e  yoi »  donne  ha  taociaW. 
Non  la  ci  tolse  qualitii  di  gelo^ 
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N&  di  calore  come  I'altre  &ce, 
Ma  solo  fu  stta  gran  benignitate  ^4. 
Chi  lace  della  sua  umilitate 
Pass&  li  cieli  con  tanta  yirtute, 
Che  fh  meravigliar  V  eterno  sire;: 
SI  che  dolce  desire 
Lo  gionse  di  chiamar  lanta  salnte; 
£  f611a  di  quaggiuso  a  si  yenire , 
Perchi  vedea  ch'  esta  vita  noiosa 
Non  era  degna  di  A  gentil  cosa  i5. 


E  spesse  fiate  pensando  la  morte, 
Vienmene  un  desio  tanto  soave, 
Che  mi  tramuta  lo  color  nel  vise ; 

E  si  fatto  divento 
Che  dalle  genti  vergogna  mi  parte. 
Poscia  piangendo  sol  nel  mio  lamento 
Cliiamo  Beatrice »  e  dice :  or  se'  tu  merta  t 
Ementre  ch'io  la  chiamo  mi  conforta^^. 


E  per5  donne  mie,  per  ch'io  volesse 
Non  vi  saprei  dir  bene  quel  ch'  io  sono  9 
lU  mi  fa  travagliayr  Tacerba  vita; 

(44)  Punteggio  qui  diveno  dail'Edias.  ch. 
05)yiUiiiiovap.59 

(<6)  P.  58 
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La  q«al  k  si  iavifita  . 

Gh'  ogni  uom  par  che  mi  dica :  io  t'abJ)a]idoiio, 

V^gendo  la  mia  kd>bia  tramortita. 

Ma  quel  ch*io  sia,  la  mia  donna  il  A  vede 

Ed  10  ne  spero  ancor  da  Id  mercede  ^^. 


Qoantunqile  volte  lasso  mi  rimembra 

Ch'io  non  debbo  giammai 

Veder  la  donna  ond*io  vo  si  dolente, 

Tanto  dolore  intomo  al  cor  m'assembra 

La  doloro6a  mente , 

Ch'io  dico:  Anima  mia,  did  non  ten  vai? 

Chi  11  tormenti  ohe  tu  porterai 

Nd  secol  che  f6  gik  tanto  noioso 

Mi  fan  pensoso  di  paura  forte. 

Ond'io  chiamo  la  morte, 

Come  soave  e  dolce  mio  riposo; 

E  dico :  Vieni  a  me :  con  tanto  amord 

Che  Bono  afBitIo  di  chinnque  moore  <9, 

Certo  ne  Petrarca,  ne  Tasso  fra  gti  antichi, 
ne  Schiller^  Byron  o  neasun  modemo  non  eb^ 
hero  amore  mai ,  od  e  altrettanto  o  piilt  vera 
qaesto  che  s'  esprime  in  tal  modo^ 
Ma  il  maggior  suggello  di yeritadi tutto ci6 

0?)  p.  58 

(48)  Yiu  noova  p.  6f 
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che  precede  nella  narrasmtie  di  Dante ,  S  senza 
dubbio  cio  che  segue  in  essa.  Scorsi  due  anni 
e  mezzo  dalla  morte  di  sua  donna  ^^,  e  cosl 
in  su]rultimo  del  1292,  o  al  principio  del  1295^ 
Dante  giovane  d'  anni  27  y  famigliare  di  gio- 
yani  eleganti  ed  innamorati,  prode  milite  di 
sua  patria ,  teste  tomato  da  imprese  gloriose, 
gia  noto  pe'  versi  d*  amore  i  piii  belli  che  al- 
lor  si  facessero ,  e  caro  aUe  donne  piu  che  per 
tutto  cio  forse,  per  lo  suo  stesso  gentile  amore^ 
yide  una  geniildonna  giovane  e  bella  moltOi 
la  quale  da  una  finestra  lo  guardava  molto  pie- 
tosamente^^,  e  che  poi  ovunque  lo  yedea^  si 

(49}  Traesi  quesU  data  da  due  liiogbi  del  tnittato  11  del  Camk^ 
dove  dice,  che  queata  qualimqiie  £cMse  consolaikme  gli  totvcMae 
quando  «  la  stella  di  Yenere  due  fiate  era  rivolta  in  qnello  ano 
cerchio ,  che  la  fa  parere  aerotma  ematotiiia ,  tecondo  i  due  divent 
teinpi  apinreMo  lo  tnpaanmento  di  Beatrice  »  (  c.  n  i  p«  60  }  e  pib 
l^ii  cc  in  piccol  tempo  fone  di  Irenta  men  cominciai  tanio  a  aentire 
della  doioeiza  ecc.  »  (  c.  Xin,  p.  403  )«  Qutite  dbe  upnmam  delh 
medeaima  data  non  conoordano  a  dir  vero  esattamente^  chi  le  ri- 
apparizioni  di  Yenere  al  medesimo  tuo  iplendaie  «rotiiio  o  matiK 
tino  fuccedoDO  (  Herschell  trad,  franc,  p.  290  )  ogni  584  Cjjbrni , 
cioi  dtciannove  men  e  meaxo  airincitca*  Dae  tali  periodi  ftidflifeefD 
dunque  trentanove  mesi  invece  di  trenta.  Ma  qneate  esattezze  astro^ 
nomiche  non  erano  allora  ooik  lacilmente  conoaciute ,  come  a'nostri 
d) ;  e  Dante  poti  prendere  nel  primo  passo  due  ritnmi  di  Yenere 
per  30  mesi  all'  incirca ,  come  lo  dice  piii  chiaramente  nel  aecoodo. 

(20)  YiU  nuova  p.  63 
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&oea  d'  ana  vista  pietosa,  e  d'lm  color  pallido 
qaasi  d'  amore;  onde  mohe  fiate  ^  ricardava 
oeBa  ana  donna  che  di  simiie colore^ si  mo- 
straTa  tuttavia.  Ed  egli  molte  Tolte  non  potando 
lagrimare »  ne  disfogare  la  sna  trisdEia^  andaya 
per  yedere  qaesta  pietosa  donna »  la  quale  pa^ 
reva^  die  g^  tirasse  le  lagrime  fuori  degli  oc* 
chi  per  la  sna  yisia^^«  E  venne  a  tanto^  che 
li  suoi  occhi  s'  inoominciaro  troppo  a  dilettare 
di  yedeHa  ^  onde  molte  yolte  se  ne  cmcciaya , 
ed  ayeyasene  per  yile  assai ;  e  piu  volte  bestem- 
miava  la  vanita  degli  occhi  suoi  ^K  cc  Recommi 
la  yista  di  questa  donna  in  si  nova  condizione, 
che  molte  volte  ne  pensava  come  di  persona 
che  troppo  mi  piacesse y  e  pensaya  di  lei  cosi: 
Questa  donna  e  una  donna  gentile  e  bella  e 
gioyane  e  sayia^  ed  apparita  forse  per  yolontji 
d'amcMre,  acdocche  la  mia  vita  si  riposL  E 
molte  volte  pensaya  piu  amorosamente ;  tanta 
the  il  core  consentiva  in  lui ,  cioe  nel  mio  ra* 
gionare«  E  quando  ayea  c<msentiu>  do  ^  io  mi 
pensaya  siccome  daUa  ragione  mosso,  edicea 


(24)  ViU  miova  p.  64 
(22)  Vita  nuova  p.  65 
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in  me :  Deh  cIk  pensiero  e  questo,  die  in  cosi 
Yile  modo  mi  vuol  coxisolare)  e  non  mi  lascia 
qaasi  altro  pensare  !  Poi  si  rilevara  xm  alfro 
pensiero ,  e  dicea :  Or  die  tu  se'  fattd  in  tanto 
tribulamento  d'  amore ,  perdie  non  Yuoi  tu 
rilraiti  da  tanta  amaritudine?  Tu  yedi ,  cfae 
questo  d  uno  spiramento  y  che  ue  reca  li  desiri 
d' amore  dinanzi,  ed  e  mosso>da  cosi  gentil 
parte  come  e  quella  deUa  donna ,  che  tanto 
pjietosa  ti  si  e  mastrata  ^^  994  Gerto,  diiunqud' 
del  propiio  dolore  avesse  voluto  far  pompa  ^ 
6  di  se  stesso  un  eroe  d' Amore,  non  avrebbe. 
posto  6d  immagihato  tal  fine. 

Riyolse  Dante  secondo  il  solito  .qnesti  saoL 
combattimenti,  in  yarie  poesie,  delle  qaali  tro^ 
yansi  quattro  nella  sua  narrasione  ^^ ,  e  due' 
nell'altro  libro  del  Conyito.  Ma  a  questo .  tor" 
neremo  poi.  Intanto  gioya  trame  una  narrazione, 
che  compie  la  presenter  cc  Gome  per  me  fu  per" 
duto  il  primo  diletto  della  mia  anima  ^  io  ri^ 
masi  d^  tanta  tristizia  punto ,  die  alcuno  con-' 
forto  non  mi  yalea.  Tuttayia  dopof  alquanW 


(23)  ViU  nuova  p.  67 

(24)  Vito  niiova  pp.  64,  65,  66,  6fi 
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laapo,  la  mia  mente,  die  s' argomentava  di 
sanare ,  provride  (  poiche  ne  il  mio  v  n^  l*altrai 
coiisolare  yaleva)  ritomare  al  mode,  die  al* 
cduo  sodnsolalo  avea  tenutb  a  consokrsi.  B 
mlsiiiu  a  leggere  qaello  noB'  conoseiato'  da 
mold  libro  di  Boezio ,  nel  qaale,  cattiyo  e  di* 
scaodato  ,  consolato  s'  ayea.  E  udendo  ancora^ 
che.TuUio  scritto  ayea  un  altro  libro,  nd  quale 
trattando  dell'  amista,  ayea  toodatepardie  ddla 
coiisdazione  di  Leiio ,  uamo  eccdlentissimo , 
nella  morte  di  Sdpione  amico  suo,  pusimi  a 
le^geie  qaello.  £  ayyegnadie  durb  mi  fosse 
prima  entrare  nella  loro  sentenza,  finalmente 
y'entrai  tant'entrq,  quanto  V  arte  di  Grama* 
tica  die  io  ayea,  e  un  pooo  di  mio  in^egno 
potea  £aure ;  per  lo  quale  ingegno  molte.  bose , 
quasi  oome  sognando ,  gia  y^ dea,  siccome  neUa 
F^ita  JVwa  si  pu6  yedere.  E  siccome  essere 
suole,  die  I'uomo  ya  cercando  argento,  e  fuori 
della  intenzione  troya  oro,  lo  quale  occulta 
cagione  presenta,  non  forse  sanza  diyino  ix^y 
perio;  io  die  cercaya  di  consolare  me,  troyai 
non  solamente  alle  mie  lagrime  rimedio,  ma 
yocaboli  d'  autori  e  di  scjenza ,  e  di  libri ,  li 
guali  considerando ,  giudicaya  bene,  che  la  fx- 
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gato  a  vicenda.  E  primal  b\  fatta  JUasqfia  pera* 
cemenie  dimo^rata  nelie  scuoie  de'rdigiasi  doh 
pote  certo  essere  allro  che  la  teologia;  non 
imparata  fin  allora  da  lui ,  e  della  quale  tutte- 
via  noi  lo  troviamo  se  non  maestro ,  gia  inya- 
ghito  quando  incomincio  il  poema.  E  poi ,  a 
questo  luogo  della  vita  di  lui ,  si  riferisce  piu 
probabilmente  un'  altra   tradizione  importante 
^  curiosa,  tramandataci  da  parecchi  scrittori  di 
poco  posteriori ,  appoggiata  ad  altri  falti  cerd 
di  Da^te  ed  al  poema ,  e  che  e  cosi  una  dalle 
piu  certe  che  pur  ci  restino  di  lui.  II  Buti  lel- 
tore  o  professore  in  Pisa ,  e  poi  comentatore 
della  Diyina  Commedia  sessant'anni  soli  dopo 
I(t  morte  del  poeta,  reca  come  cosa  nota :  che 
Dante  nella  sua  prima  eta  cc  si  fece  frate  minore 
dell'ordine  di  S.  Francesco ,  del  quale  uscette 
innan^u  che  facesse  professione  »»*  Uno  scrittore 
del  1500  narra  poi  dh^  Dante  vesli  in  Ravenna 
Tabito  di  terziario  di  detto  ordine  ed  in  esso 
mori;  e  certo  e  che   in  un  luogo  di  essi  £rati 
ei  fu  sepolto;  ond'  e  poi  che  il  nostro  sommo, 
amorosissimo  e  ferocissimo  poeta  trovasi  anno* 
verato  in  nn  elenco  degli  scrittori  Fr^ncescani  ^. 

(28)  Vedansi  i  partlcolari  di  tulta  questa  enidiztone   oel  Pelli 
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finalmente^  nel  Poema,  giunto  Dante  all'orlo  di- 
ropato  del  harafro  de'  frodolend  dice  cost ; 

106    c  lo  ayeva  ana  corda  intorno  data 
E  con  essa  pensai  alcuna  volta 
Prender  la  lonza  alia  pelle  dipinta. 

IXF.    XVE. 

Ne  importa  cio  che  segiie ,  ne  come  tal  corda 
gia  buttata  da  lui,  £icesse  salir  su  Gerione 
posto  a  gaardia  di  qae'£ct)dolenti  y  ne  quale  al- 
legoria  dilode  o  saldra  sia  in  ci6.  Ma  ad  ogni 
mode  qaesta  corda  con  che  Dante  dice  aver 
pensato  ^  di  vincere  la  lonza,  cioe  come  yedre- 
mo  la  lussuria,  non  parmi  si  possa  interpretar 
meg^  ne  forse  altrimentiy  che  per  la  corda 
deTrancescani,  detti  allora  e  da  lui  stesso  Cor- 
di^eri;  prendendo  I'abito  dei  qoali,  egli  penso 
di  ymcere  i  conflitti  in  lui  sorti  al  tempo  di 
die  parliamo.  E  cosi  interpretano  yeramente  i 

pp.  79,  80  e  444;  il  qwle  ammette  la  prolwbilita  del  primo  latto, 
neguido  solo  die  Dante  morisse  in  abito  di  teruario ,  percki  non 
111  fepoito  in  eseo.  Ma  potrebbe  esser  morto  in  un  abito ,  ed  essere 
itaio  Mpollo  in  un  altro;  e,  dipendendo  il  prinio  dalla  volant^  di 
luiyfl  aecondo  no,  proverebbe  senipre  il  sue  amore  sdl' ordine 
Fnocescano. 

Vol.1  42 
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migliori  ^^.  Al  die  tutto  a^ugnendo  la  singo* 
lare  divozione  od  anzi  V  amore  con  che  Danle 
narra  la  vita  di  s.  Francesco  nel  Paradise  ^^) 
I'altra  sua  pur  amorevole  divozione  a  s.  Ghiara, 
soreUa  come  si  sa  in  religione  a  s.  Francesco  ^^ 
e  le  stesse  ire  sue  contro  coloro  che  faceano, 
a  stima  di  lui,  degenerar  Tordine  recente, 
parmi  ne  risulti  non  che  una  probabilita  ma  po- 
CO  meno  che  una  certezza  morale  del  fatto  al- 
legata dal  Butiy  che  Danle  proyo  afarsi  Fran- 
cescano;  ed  una  non  minor  certezza,  ch'ei  feoe 
questa  proya  al  tempo  di  che  parliamo  tra  il 
dolore  delta  sua  donna  perduta,  le  tentazioni, 
i  conflitti  yenutigli  dalla  donna pietosa, el' oo- 
casione  degli  studi  aUe  scuole  de'rdigiosi.  £ 
sorridano  poi  gli  sprezzatori;  ma,  se  e  lor  con- 
ceduto  da  quel  disprezzo  nemico  naturale  de- 
gli studi  conscienziosi  e  dell'  intendere  i  secdi 
lontani,  s'informino  delle  condizioni  del  XIII; 
e  yedranno  non  che  dolci  e  grandi  santi  come 
Elisabetta  di  Ungheria ,  e  Luigi  IX  di  Francia, 
ma  pur  un  Guido  da  Montefeltro  ed  altri  prin- 

(29)V.Ediz.  Minerva. 
(30)  Canto  XI. 
(3<)Parad.  111,97 
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cipi  feroci  vivere  o  morire  in  cpidla  medesiina 
diTOctone ;  e  stapiranno  tanto  meno  poi  di  ye- 
der  segoita  da  an  cittadino  di  Firenze  sifiatta 
divozione  ed  istituzione  tutto  italiana  epopo- 
lana.  Ma  a  taluni  gioya  ikr  di  Dante  un  lette- 
rato  del  secolo  XIX »  inyeoe  di  queU'aninia 
innamorata  che  fa  del  Xm  j  or  diyola  or  pec* 
calrice  9  era  irosa  ora  dolcissima  y  e  in  yari 
modi  sempre  attiya,  condfcata  ed  appassionato. 
E  tal  Tabbiamo  a  yedere  pia  e  piu  d'or  iimanzi* 
Cerlo  poi  i  conflittiy  e  diciam  pure^  il  di- 
sordine  dell'  animo  dell'  infelice  gioyane  non 
dorettero  esser  mai  oosi  grandi  come  a  qael 
tempo;  ma  ei  n'  asc\ ,  come  saccede  agli  ao- 
mini  nan  deboli  per  natura,  non  istanchi  per 
eta  o  troppo.  ripetate  syentare ,  con  nnoye 
forze  e  naoyi  disegni.  Narra  egli  stesso  cosi : 
ttContro  qaesto  ayyersario  della  ragione  si  leyo 
im  di  qaasi  all'  ora  di  nona  una  forte  imma- 
ginazione  in  me :  che  mi  parye  yedere  q[ttesto 
gloriosa  Beatrice  con  le  yesdmento  sangaigne, 
coa  le  quali  apparye  prima  agli  occhi  miei ;  e 
pareami  gioyane  in  simile  etade  a  quella ,  che 
prima  la  yidi.  AUora  cominciai  a  pensare  di 
lei;  e  secondo  I'ordine  del  tempo  passato  ri- 
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cordandomi  di  lei ,  lo  mio  cuore^  s'incomincio  a 
pentire  del  desiderio,  a  cui  cosi  yilmente  ^^ 
s'avea  lasciato  possedere  alquanti  di  senza  la  co^ 
stanza  della  ragione.  E  discacoiato  qaesto  mat 
pensiero  e  desiderio,  si  idvolsero  tulti  i  miei  pen- 
samenti  alia  loro  gentilissima  Beatrice  ^^m.  Quiiidi 
ei  lifa  alciine  poesie  per  disdir  quelle  altre  del 
suo  secondo  amore ;  e  conchiude  tutta  la  storia, 
e  il  libro  dell'amor  suo  con  queste  parole ,  che 
sono  le  piu  importauti  di  tiitte  per  il  seguito 
della  yita :  cc  Appresso  a  questo  sonetlo  apparye 
a  me  una  mira  {fisione;  nella quale  yidi  cose, 
che  mi  fecero  proporre  non  dire  piu  di  que- 
sta  benedetta  infintantoche  io  potdssi  piu  de* 
gnamente  trattare  di  lei.  E  di  ysNiRE  a  gio,  io 

STUDIO  QUANTO  FOS80,  SIGOOm'bLLA  SA  yBRAMBNTB; 
SI  GHB  9  SB  PIACBRB  SARA'  DI  GOLUI  PER  CUI  TUTTB 
LB  GQSB  yiyONO,  GHB  LA  MIA  yiTA  PBR  ALQUANTO 
PBRSByBRI,    SPERO    DIRE    DI    LEI    QUELLO,   GHE  MAI 

Non   ?u  DBTTO  d'  alguna.  E  poi  piaccia  a  Colui 


(32)  Nola  questo  uilmenu^  che  dimostra  la  realiU  del  sao  i 
alia  ^entildonna.  8e  tale  amore  fosse  stato  alia  fUosofia  sola,  ei  ooo 
y  avrebbe  certo  delto  n6  potato  dir  t^iU  ni  contrario  a^a  costuuiztk 
(kila  ragiono. 

p3^  Vita  ii«ova  p.  6$} 
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che  e  sire  della  cortesia,  la  mia  anima  se  ne 
possa  ire  a  yedere  la  gloria  della  sua  donna ; 
doe  queUa  beata  Beatrice,  che  gloriosamente 
mira  nella  faccia  Colui ,  epd  est  per  omnia  sib* 
cula  benedictus,  LausDbo  ^^j. 

Co^  finisce  qaella  narrazione  del  suo  amore^ 
od  anzi  de'  suoi  amori  gioyanili ,  che  egli  in- 
dtola  percio  la  Fita  Nwa ,  cioe  la  vita  gio* 
Tanile.  La  scrisse  al  suo  prima  amicoj  cioe 
a  Guido  Gayalcanti,  e  in  volgare  solamente 
secondo  Tintenzione  di  questo  ^^.  E  sul  vol^ 
gare,  e  sullo  scrivere  in  esso  d^amore,  che  si 
faceya  da  150  anni,  e  sulla  convenienza  di  non 
iscrivere  cosi  d'  altri  soggetti ,  fa  una  breve 
digressione^  ove  sono  i  semi  del  libro  del  Fol-^ 
gore  doquio  che  vedremo  poi*  Di  questo  in- 
tanto,  narrandoyi  egli  il  suo  innamoramento 
per  la  gentildonna  consolatrice  negli  ultimi 
giomi  del  1292  o  al  principio  del  1293,  e 
cosi  accertata  la  data  non  anteriore.  Oltre  poi 
alia  narrazione  da  noi  seguita,  e  alle  poesie  rife- 
rite  od  accennate ,  contiene  il  libretto  un  com* 


(31)  Vito  rnlovi  p.  7B 
(35)  YiU  nuova  p.  56 
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CCMHA,   B   GLI    ALTRI   DONATl 


(  1293-129S  ) 


4DS    Uottioi  poi  a  malj  pia  che  a  beo  i»l.< 
Pabad.  ui. 


In  tatte  le  narrazioni  che  precedono,  e  in 
(piasi  tutte  quelle  che  seguiranno,  noi  ayemmo 
ed  ayreiiio  le  parole  stesse  di  Dante  o  per  guida^ 
0  almeno  per  aiuto.  Ma  nel  fatto  importante 
del  matrimonio  di  lui  y  non  n'  abbiamo  una 
parola  certa;  e  poco  o  nulla  si  puo  trarre  dai 
biografi.  La  data  stessa  non  d  e  recata  da  nes^ 
sono;  ma  possiamo  con  certezza  congetturare 
che  non  fosse  anteriore  all'anno  1293 ,  yerso  il 
principio  del  quale  ayyenne  T  innamoramento 
di  Dante  per  la  gentildonna  consolatrice ,  e 
prima  di  cui  non  fu  scritto  il  libro  della  Vita 
Naova.  Ne  poterono  essere  guari  piu  tarde  quelle 
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nozze ;  posciache  sette  figliuoli  almeno  n'erano 
nati  quando  Dante  nel  1301  lascio  per  sempre 
la  patria  e  la  moglie.  Quindi  certi  siamo  di  non 
errare  di  molto ,  fermando  quella  data  airanno 
1293.  Fu  egli  poi  il  matrimonio  di  Dante ,  con- 
seguenza  immediata  dell'  aver  esso  lasciato  il 
pensiero  della  gentildonna  consolatrice  ?  oyye- 
ro,  chi  sa,  fa  ella  una  sola  persona  quella  con- 
solatrice rigettata,  e  poi  ripresa  in  donna?  Ad 
ogni  modo  la  moglie  di  Dante  fa  Gemma  figlia 
di  Manetto  de'  Donati  ^,  fisimiglia  nobile  e  po- 
tente  ab  antico ,  che  al  principio  del  secolo 
trovasi  frammista  al  fatto  delBuondelmonti,  e 
della  quale  era  ora  principale    quel  messer 
Corso  che  yedemmo  Podesta  e  Gapitano  della 
riserva  a  Gampaldino  y  e  che  yedremo  in  Inreve 
capo  di  parte ,  e   quasi  tiranno   in  Firenze. 
I  sette  figliuoli  di  Dante  furono  PieCro,  lacopo, 
Gabriello,  Aligero,  Eliseo,  Bernardo  e  Beafsice^- 
II  nome    dell'  ultima   mostra  una  eyidente 
rimembranza  del  primo  non  estinto  amore  di 
Dante  9  e  insieme  una  gentile  arrendeyolezza  o 
tolleranza  nella  moglie  di  lui.  Tuttayia  Gremma 

(0  Pclli  pp.  37,  77 

(2)  Pelli  alb.  geneol.  —note  p.  28,  c  pp.  37  e  jeg« 
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e  da  molti  biografi  ricordata  qaasi  nuova  San- 
Uppe.  Ma  tutti  questi  sono  molto  posteriori, 
n  Villani ,  Benvenuto  e  Leonardo  non  ne  dicon 
nulla ;  e  Boccaccio  e  il  solo  antico  che  ne  parli. 
Le  parole  del  qnale ,  dopo  aver  narrato  il  gran 
dolore  di  Dante^  sono  queste  cc  Eg^i  era  gia,  si  per 
lo  lagrimare  y  e  s\  per  Fafflizione  che  al  cuore 
seativa  dentro,  e  si  per  lo  non  avere  di  se  alcuna 
cora  di  fuori »  divenuto  quasi  una  cosa  sal- 
vatica  a  riguardare  9  magro ,  barbuto  9  e  quasi 
tatto  trasformato  da  queIlo>  che  ayanti  esser 
saleya ;  intanto  che  il  suo  aspetto  non  che  negli 
amici  9  ma  eziandio  in  ciascun  altro  che  1  ve- 
deva,  a  forza  di  se  metteva  compassione ;  come- 
che  egli  poco^  mentreche  questa  vita  cos\  lagri- 
mosa  duro,  ad  altri  che  ad  amici  veder  si  la- 
sdasse.  Questa  compassione  e  dubitanza  di 
peggio  £aceya  li  suoi  parenti  stare  attenti  a'suoi 
ccmforti.  Li  quali  come  alquanto  videro  le  la- 
grime  cessate  e  conobbero  U  cocenti  sospiri 
alquanto  dar  sosta  alio  affaticato  petto,  con 
le  consolazioni  lungamente  perdute,  ricomin* 
ciarono  a  racconsolare  lo  sconsolato.  II  quale, 
comeche  insino  a  quell' ora  ayesse  a  tutti  osti- 
natamente  tenute  le  orecchie  chiuse,  alquanto 
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le  comincio  non  solamente  ad  aprire ,  ma  ad 
ascoltare  volentieri  cio  che  intomo  al  suo  con- 
forto  gli  fosse  detto.  La  quale  cosa  veggendo 
li  suoi  parent! ,  acciocche  del  tutto  non  so- 
lamente de'  dolori  il  traessino ,  ma  il  recassino 
in  allegrezza,  ragionarono  insieme  di  dovergli 
dar  moglie ;  acciocche  come  la  perduta  donna 
gli  era  stata  di  tristizia  cagione  y  cosi  di  letizia 
gli  fosse  la  nuoyamente  acquistata.  E  trovata 
una  giovane ,  quale  alia  sua  condizione  era  di* 
cevole^  con  quelle  ragioni,  che  piu  loro  parvero 
induttive  j  la  loro  intenzione  gli  scoprirono.  Ed, 
acciocche  io  pardcularmente  non  tocchi  cia^ 
scuna  cosa ,  dope  lunga  tenzone,  senza  mettere 
guari  tempo  in  mezzo,  al  ragionamento  segui 
I'ef&tto,  e  fu  sposato  ^  fi.  Dopo  questo,  il  Boc^ 
caccio,  uomo  tutto  di  verso  da  Dante,  lo  bia^ 
sima ,  dissertando  lungamente  sulle  disgrazie  e 
su'gravi  disturbi  arrecati  agli  studiosi  dall'ayer 
moglie  e  figliuoli.  Ma  ei  termina  poi  quella 
diceria  coUe  seguenti  parole :  cc  Gerto  io  non 
affermo  queste  cose  a  Dante  essere  addire^ 
nute,  che  non  lo  so ;  comeche  yero  sia ,  che 

(3)  Boccac.  Vita  di  D.  p.  22 
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cose  siniili  a  queste  ,  o  altre  che  ne  fussino 
cag^one,  egli  una  volta  da  lei  pariitosi,  che 
per  ccmsolazione  de'  suoi  affanni  gli  era  stata 
<]ata,  mai  ne  dove  ella  fusse  voile  venire ,  ne 
soffeise  che  dove  egli  fusse  ella  venisse  giam^ 
mai^contnttoche  di  piu  figliiioli  egli  insieme 
COD  lei  fusse  parente.  Ne  creda  alcuno ,  die 
io  per  le  sopraddette  parole  voglia  conchiu* 
dere,  gli  uomini  non  dover  tor  moglie;  anzi 
il  lodo  molto ,  ma  non  a  ciascuno.  Lascino  i 
iiloso£aaiti  lo  sposarsi  a'ricchi  sciolti,  a'signori, 
e  a'lavoratori;  essi  con  la  filosofia  si  diletdno, 
la  quale  e  molto  migliore  sposa  che  alcuna  al- 
tra  ^.  Noi  non  ci  fermeremo,  come  fa  seriamente 
Leonardo  Aretino  ^^  a  ribattere  sifFatta  propose 
uone  con  gli  esempi  di  Marco  Tullio  e  d'altri 
filoso&nti  ammogUati ;  ma  che  che  sia  della  sola 
sposa  conceduta  a  questi  dal  buon  Boccaccio, 
certo  e  che  da  tali  generalita  non  si  pu6,  contro 
alia  stessa  protesta  dello  scrittore,  arguir  nulla  in 
dis&vore  di  Gemma.  Yedremo  poi  al  tempo  della 
separazione  e  dell'  esilio  di  Dante,  parecchi 
atti  di  Gemma,  che  sono  di  buona  moglie  e  buonai 

(4)  Boccac.  Vita  di  D.  p.  28 

(5)  L«oo.  Aret.  Ed.  Mm.  p.  52 
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madre  di  famiglia,  e  yedremo  altre  ragioni  pro* 
babili  del  non  essersi  riunita  piu  d'  allora^  in 
poi  al  marito.  Ad  ogni  modo^  se  dal  cofltante 
silenzio  di  Dante  sa  Gemma  si  yoglia  pur«  aiv 
guire  in  lui  pid  rispetto  die  aflfetto  a  lei,  resd 
il  biasimo  su  lui  solo;  e  secondo  ogni  regola  di 
buona  critica  ne  sia  discolpata  essa ,  contra  cni 
non  e  un  fatto  da  allegare.  Troppo  sovente  i 
biografi  per  iscusare  il  loro  protagonista  versan 
accuse  tutto  all'intomo.  Ma  le  biografie  son 
pure  istoria;  il  primo  dover  della  quale  e, 
giustdzia  a  tutti.  Ne  e  solamente  pedanteria  e 
volj^ssima  scortesia ,  ma  per  lo  piu  anche  in- 
giustizia ,  questo  sgridare  contra  le  donne,  pm 
sovente  tiranneggiate »  che  non  tiranne;  emas- 
sime  quando  accoppiate  con  un  uomo  della 
tempra  di  Dante. 

Del  resto  9  qualche  lume  trarremo  forse  da 
altri  particolari  della  vita  di  Dante  a  questo 
tempo.  Per  li  quali  ei  si  vuol  tomare  al  yi- 
cinato  di  lui«  Gia  osservammo,  quanto  tali 
circostanze  influlssero  suUa  vita  pubblica  e 
privata  di  quei  tempi.  In  guerra,  ogni  sestiere 
foimava  compagnie  distinte  con  bandiere  e  ca- 
pitani  proprii.  In  pace,  s'assembravano  per  le 
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dezionty  solendo  uno  o  piu  eleUi  d'ogni  se- 
sdere  y  fonnare  poi  i  van  magistrati  popolari 
e  comnnali.  Tutto  cio  faceva  frequenti  le  re- 
lazioni  anche  private  per  sestieri;  e  nel  yicinato 
fiioeraDsi  le  feste,  come  vedemmo  di  qaella  di 
ma^io  in  casa  Portinari ;  e  nel  vicinato  qnei 
croGchi  ,  quel  conversari  sedendo  all'  uscio  di 
casa,  qaegli  inviti  ad  entrare^  e  que'tanti  parti- 
cdari  di  tal  vita ,  che  si  yeggono  nelle  noyeUe  del 
Boccaocio ,  e  nell'  altre  antiche.  Gia  yedemmo 
yicim  gli  Alighieri  e  i  Portmari ,  e  cio  che  ne 
segod;  e  del  medesimo  yicinato  erano  i  Cerchi 
e  i  Danati.  Gli  Alighieri  discendenti  di  Gaccia- 
guida,  e  cosi  Dante  e  i  suoi  consorti,ccabitayano 
in  sn  la  piazza  di  S.  Martino  del  Vescoyo  (ora 
chiesa  de'Buonomini  )  dirimpetto  alia  via,  che 
?a  a  casa  i  Sacchetti,  e  dall'altra  parte  si  sten- 
dono  verso  i  Giuochi  e  i  Donati  ^  ^3.  I  Donati 
coa  yicini  degli  Alighieri  abitayano  non  lungi 
del  canto  de'  Pazzi  '';  e  i  Cerchi  e  i  Portinari 
abitayano  presso  al  medesimo  canto  de'  Pazzi 

(6}  Leonanlo  Aref.  pp.  50  e  59.  Confrontisi  con  Pelli  pp.  19  e  63, 
fmerwaado  che  la  nota  (3)  di  quest'ultima  pagina  vuol  essere  cor- 
Rtta  secondo  quelle  piii  eutte  della  pag.  19 

(7)  DIoo  Comp.  Pelli  p.  77 
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nel  sito  del  palagio  gia  Salviati  poi  Riocardi  ^ 
£  cosi  tra  Pordnari,  Cerchi  e  Donati  si  passo 
la  vita  cittadina  di  Dante. 

Quegli  amici  j  cbe  per  consolar  Dante ,  g^ 
diedero  in  mc^lie  la  Gemma  Donati ,  ftirono 
probabilmente  i  Donati  stessi.  Qual  grade  di 
consanguineita  unisse  Gemma  e  Manetto  padre 
di  lei  con  messer  Corso  capo  della  famiglia  ^  non 
e  noto ;  ma  solendo  allora  abitare  insieme  i  con* 
sanguinei ,  percio  detti  allora  Consortia  e  a  cre- 
dere che  anche  Manetto  e  Gemma  fossero  di 
qael  yicinato.  Con  messer  Gorso  non  sappiamo 
quali  fossero  allora  le  relazioni  di  Dante,  e  li 
vedremo  poi  ay versari  politici.  Ma  d'un  fratello 
ed'una  sorella  di  messer  Corso  driamato  qadlo 
Forese ,  e  questa  Piccarda,  sappiamo  da  Dante 
stesso  che  furono  dei  piu  stretti  e  soayi  amici 
della  sua  gioventu.  Le  rimembranze  dell'  uno 
e  dell'altra  sono  tra  le  piu  affettuose  del  poema. 
Mori  Forese  Donati  nel  1295  lasciando  yedoya 
Tafflilta  e  costante  sua  Nella.  Dante  il  ritroya 
in  Purgatorio  a  scontare  il  peccato  della  gola, 
nel  quale  si  yuol  dire,  che  perseyerasse  fine  al« 

(8)  PcIIi  p.  63. 
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r  oldmo ;  posdache  il  poeta  si  'merayiglia  Ai 
vederio  gia  sa  pel  monte,  e  non  tra  le  anime 
che  aspettano  a  falda  tanti  anni  qaanti  ne 
indugiarono  a  pentirsi  al  mondo*  Imperdoc- 
die  tale  e  la  legge  del  Porgatorio  stabilita  da 
Dante,  die  ne  trae  i  versi  seguenti  pieni  d'afietto 
e  dolcezza  agli  amati  da  lui,  e  pieni  poi  subito 
dopo,  di  non  meno  bella  ira  ed  amarezza  con- 
tro  ai  mali  costomi  contemporanei.  £l  contrasto 
solito  nel  nosiro  poeta ,  ^ande  del  pare  nelle 
due  iacolta  opposte  di  aentire. 

76 Forese ,  da.qad  di, 

Nd  qnal  mulaslimoiido  a  miglior  vita 
Ginqa'  anni  noa  son  volti  infino  a  qui. 

79  So  prima  fa  la  powt  in.  te  finita 

Di  peccar  piA.,  che  sonrenisse  I'ora 
Del  buon  dolor  eh*  a  Dio  ne  rimarita ; 

82  Come  se'  tn  qnassu  yennto?  Ancora 
lo  ti  crodea  trovar  laggiu  di  sotto. 
Dove  tempo  per  tempo  si  ristora. 

8S   Ed  %li  a  me:  si  tosto  m'  ha  condotto 
A  her  lo  dolee  aasendo  de'  martiri 
La  Ndla  mia  col  sno  pianger  dirotto. 

88   Con  snoi  prieghi  devoti  e  con  sospiri 
Tratto  m'  ha  ddla  costa  ove  s'aspetta , 
E  liberato  m'  ha  degli  altri  giri. 

Vol.  I  u 
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91    Tant'  i  a  Dlo  piu  cara  e  piu  diletla 
La  yedovella  mia ,  che  molto  amai , 
Quanto  in  bene  operare  i  piu  soleita. 

9h  Chi  la  Barbagia  di  Sardigna  ^  assai 
Nelle  femmine  sue  i  piu  pudica, 
Ghe  la  Barbagia  dov'io  la  lasciai. 

97    O  dolcQ  frate ,  cbe  vuoi  tu  ch'  io  dica  ? 
Tempo  fdturo  m'  d  p&  nel  cospelto, 
Cui  non  saii  quest'  era  molto  antica  t 
100    Nel  qual  sark  in  pergamo  interdetto  <^ 
AUe  sfacciate  donne  Fiorentine 
L'andar  mostrando  coUe  poppo  H  petto. 
103    Qoai  Barbare  for  mai,  quai  Saracine, 
Cui  bisognasse ,  per  farle  ir  coverte , 
0  spiritisiliy  o  altre  discipline? 

106    Ma  se  le  svergognate  fosser  certe 

Di  ci&  che  '1  Giel  veloce  loro  ammanna  ^i 
G^  per  urlare  avrian  le  boccbe  aperte. 

(9)  In  insula  Sardinia  est  montana  aha  qtue  dioitair  la  Baribgia, 
et  quando  Januentes  retraxenmt  dictam  insidam  de  maniias  infide- 
lium,  nunquam  potuerunt  retrahere  dictam  monlanamy  in  gua  haU" 
tat  gens  harhara  et  sine  cunlitaie ;  et  Jcemime  sues  vadunt  indatm 
suhtili  pirgolato,  ita  quod  omnia  memhra  ostendunt  inhoneste,  Nam 
est  iAi  magmis  color,  Om\  il  posUllator  Gai«t«oo.  Ma  gik  poco  tempo 
dopo  Dante  ei  ai  yuol  dire,  che  fosae  incivilita  qoeaU  parte  diSaide- 
gna;  poaciacfai  Jaoopo  della  Lana  aggiugneva  «0r  questaBuW 
gia  nell'etk  preaente  &  aeminata  in  ogni  luogo»« 

(40)  Reminiscenza  evidente  di  qualcbe  predica  famosa  in  Firenae 
cootro  alia  scoaUimatezza  delle  donne. 

(H)  Predizione  delle  sventure  varie  di  Firenze  che  vedremo  ne^ 
primi  anni  del  secolo  XIV. 
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iOi  QA  se  randyeder  qui  non  m'  ingaona. 
Prima  fien  triste  che  le  goance  impdi 
G)liii  che  mo  si  consola  con  namia. 

lis  Debt  frate,  or  &  che  piik  non  mi  ti  cell, 
Vedi  che  non  pur  io,  ma  questa  gente 
Tatta  rimira  ]k  dove  '1  Sol  veli. 

US   Per  ch'io  a  lui:  se  ti  riduci  a  mente 
Qual  fosti  meco ,  e  quale  io  teco  f iii , 
Ancor  fia  grave  il  memorar  presente, 

(18  Di  queOa  vita  mi  vobe  costoi ,  ecc. 

PuKO*  xxin. 


Neiqaali  ultimi  yersi  reggono  gli  espositori  an 
oenno  della  vita  allegra  e  viziosa  anzi  che  no^ 
cimdotta  in  quegli  anni  insieme  dai  due  gio 
vani  Dante  e  Forese,  Ne  par  dubbio;  e  tanto 
mcno,  se  yi  si  aggiunga  e  V  impenitenza  di  Fo 
rese  nel  peccato  della  gola,  e  do  che  di  Dante 
yedremo  poi  anche  piu  chiaro,.  Ma  osservisi 
ne'versi  precedenti  la  yirtuosa  indegnazione  di 
Ini  ccmtro  ogni  vizio  sfacdato  e  scandaloso ; 
d  non  fa  ahneno  di  quelli  che  aggiungono 
al  vizio  la  colpa  peggiore  di  scusarlo  o  la 
pesshna  di  trame  yanto. 
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Accompagnandosi  quindi  i  due  amici  sa  p» 
il  monte,  Dante  domanda  a  Forese  di  Piccarda; 
e  questi ; 

iS    La  mia  sorella,  che  tra  beOa  e  buona 
Non  so  qual  fosse  piili ,  trionfa  lieta , 
Nell' alto  Olimpo  gi&,  di  sua  corona. 
PuRG.  xxiy. 

Salito  posoia  in  Paradiso ,  vi  ritrova  la  gentile 
Piccarda  ^  ma  nel  cerchio  piu  basso  di  q[iieIlo, 
doye  sono  le  anime  state  in  terra  sforzate  a 
rompere  qualche  voto«  La  storia  di  Piccarda  e 
delle  piu  patetiche  fra  le  rammentate  da  Dante; 
ed  e  merayiglia  che  fra  le  parecchie  a  lui  tolte 
dai  poeti  modemi ,  non  sia  stata  pur  qaesta« 
Piccarda  ^  o  forse  Riccarda^  prese  il  yelo  nel 
monistero  di  s.  Ghiara  di  Firenze ,  un  ordine 
fondato  al  prinoipio  di  quel  secolo  da  quella 
ooncittadina  e  contemporanea  di  S.  Francesco 
d'Assisi.  Volente  ed  adulta  era  entrata  Piccarda 
nelrifugio  yerginale  ^^.  Dal  quale  yolendo  trarla, 
non  si  sa  per  qual  ragione,  messer  Gorso  di 
lei  fratelloy  tiranno  della  famiglia  intanto  che 

(U)  Benv.  Im. 
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fosse  della  patria ,  presi  dodici  sicari  ed  a  lor 
capo  on  nomato  Farin^ta,  scalo  ilmonistero^ 
6  rapita  a  forza  la  yergine  ^  trassela  alle  sue 
case.  Dove  stracciatele  le  sacre  bende,  e  rive-^ 
sdtala  degli  ornati  mondani  ^^y  la  die  in  moglie 
a  on  gentilaomo  chiamato  Hosellino  della  Rosa* 
Dice  altri ,  che  la  costante  Piccarda  yolendo 
serbar  fedelta  al  suo  sposo  celeste  y  gli  racco- 
mandasse  dinanzi  al  Crocefisso  la  propria  yer» 
ginita;  e  che  coperto  il  corpo  di  lebbra  e  cosi 
esauditafra  pochi  giomi  morisse  ^^.  Narra  altri  ^ 
che  fosse  qad  priego  esaudito  in  altro  modo  da 
una  languente  infermitadey  di  che  ella  morisse  ^  ^. 
Pare  ad  altri  all'  incontro  che  dal  luogo  oy'  e 
posta  in  paradiso^  e  da  una  lunga  discussione 
filosofica  e  teologica  iyi  aggiunta  suUa  yolonta 
efficace,  si  debba  inferire  che  la  poyera  Piccarda 
pur  titubo,  prima  di  cadere  nelP  infermita  de- 
siderata. Noi  non  ci  metteremo  in  tal  disputa, 
e  riferiremo  i  soli  yersi  piu  narratorii  di  Dante, 
die  son  pure  i  piu  afiettuosi ;  e  il  sono  cos\ 


(13)  Ed.  Milk  vol.  m,  p.  79 

(H)  Rod.  da  Tosignano  Ed.  Min.  vol.  Ill,  p.  19 

(15)  Benv.  Iiii.y  e  I'Anonioio  Ed.  Min.  vol.  lU,  p.  80 
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che  bastano  a  ritrarci  ia  Piccarda  una  di  qudle 
dolci  e  celestial!  creature  femminili  che  egli 
Dante,  e  dopo  lui  Shakespear,  seppero  soli 
forse  disegnare. 

Zk    Ed  io  air  ombra ,  che  parea  piu  yaga 
Di  ragionar,  drizzammi,  e  cominciai 
Quasi  com'  uom  cui  troppa  yoglia  smaga : 

57    O  ben  create  spirito ,  che  a'  rai 
Di  vita  eterna  la  dolcezza  senti, 
Che  non  gustata  non  s'  inteade  mai« 

kO    Grazioso  mi  fia ,  se  mi  conteati 

Del  nome  tuo «  e  della  vostra  sorte. 
Ond'ella  pronta  e  con  occhi  ridenti: 

43    La  nostra  cariUi  non  serra  porte 

A  giusta  vc^Iia,  se  non  come  quella  ^^ 
Che  yuol  sinule  a  si  tutta  sua  corte. 

46    Id  fui  nel  mondo  vergine  sorella ; 
£  se  la  mente  tua  ben  si  riguarda, 
Non  mi  ti  celerk  1'  esser  piu  bella^ 

49    Ma  riconoscerai  ch'  io  son  Piccarda, 
Che,  posta  qui  con  qoesti  altri  beati, 
Beata  son  nella  spera  piu  tarda^ 

S2  Li  nostri  affetti,  che  solo  infiammali 
Son  nel  piacer  dello  Spirito  Santo, 
Letizian  dal  suo  ordine  format! ; 

(46)  lotendi:  se  non  come  la  caritk  dlvina. 
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5S  E  qaesta  sorte,  che  par  giA  eotanto , 
Pert  n'  d  data »  perch6  far  negletti 
li  nostri  Totf ,  e  vAti  in  alcun  canto. 

S8   Ond'ioalei:ne*mirabilia8petti 

Vostri  risplende  non  so  che  divino, 
C3ie  vi  trasmuta  da'  primi  concetti* 

61   Per6  non  foi  a  rimembrar  festino; 
Ma  or  m'aiuta  ci6  che  tu  mi  diet , 
Si  che  1  raffigurar  m*  d  piA  latino. 

64   Ha  dimmi »  voi  che  siete  qui  felid , 
Desiderate  voi  piA  alto  loco , 
Per  piik  yedere »  o  per  piik  farvi  amicif 

67  Gon  queir  altr*  ombre  pria  sorrise  on  poco ; 
Da  indi  mi  rispose  tanto  lieta, 
Ch'arder  parea  d'amor  nd  prime  foco : 

70   Frate ,  la  nostra  volontk  qnieta 
Virtik  di  carit^ ,  che  fa  voleme 
Sol  qnel  ch'ayemo,  e  d'altro  non  d  asseia. 

73  Se  desiassimo  esser  piA  sapeme, 
Foran  diseordi  gli  nostri  desiri 
Dal  Toler  di  Golni  che  qui  ne  ceme; 

76  Oie  yedrai  non  cap^e  in  qaesti  giri  t 
S'essere  in  earilate  i  qui  necesse , 
E  se  la  sua  natura  ben  rimiri. 

79   Ami  i  formale  ad  esto  beato  esse 
Tenersi  dentro  alia  divina  yoglia , 
Per  ch'una  fansi  nostrc  voglle  stesse ; 
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83    SI  che,  come  noi  siaiii  di  soglia in  sogUa 
Per  questo  regno*  a  tulto  *1  r^gno  piaee, 
Gom'.allo  Re  che  'n  suovoler  ne'nvogUa. 

8S    In  la  saa  yolontade  h  nostra  pace ; 

Ella  i  quel  mare  ,  al  qual  tutto  A  muove 
Gd  cb'ella  cria ,  o  che  natura  face. 

88    Chiaro  mi  fu  allor  com'  ogni  dove 
In  delo  6  paradiso,  e  si  la  gnuda 
Del  Sommo  Ben  d'nn  mode  non  tI  piove. 

9i    Ma  si  com'  .egli  awien ,  8*an  cibo  sazia » 
£  d'un  altro  rimane  ancor  la  gola , 
Che  quel  ai  chiere,  e  di  quel  ai  ringraxia; 

9^    Gosi  fec'io  con  atte  e  con  parola , 

Per  apprender  da  lei  qual  fu  la  tela , 
Onde  non  trasse  insino  al  c6  la  spola. 

97    Perfetta  vita  ed  alto  merto  inciela 

Donna  piu  su  ^7 ,  mi  disse,  alia  cui  noma 
.  Nel  vostro  mondo  giik  si  veste  e  vela; 
100    Perch&  'n  fine  al  morir  si  vegghi  e  donna 
Con  quelle  Sposo  ch'ogni  veto  accetta, 
Che  earitate  a  suo  piacer  confonna. 
403    Dal  mon^o ,  per  seguirla,  giovinetta 

Fugginuni ,  e  nel  su'  abito  mi  dbiusi , 
E  promisi  la  via  della  sua  ^etta. 

(4  7)  S.  Ghi«r», 
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MS   UcnninipoiamalpiAcheabenitti, 

Poor  mi  rapiron  deUa  doloe  cbioBtra ; 
Dio  lo  u  sa  qnal  poi  mia  Tita  foAl 
.    Par.  m. 

E  basti  a  noi  questo  tanto;  pur  avvertendo  chi 
TOglia  vedere  quanto  tocca  a  Piccarda,  che  sa- 
lebbero  a  leggere  intieri  i  canti  IH  e  IV,  e  parte 
del  V  del  Paradise.  £l  poi  tenuto  il  yerso  106 
dagU  interpreti,  come  un'allusione  al  motto  o 
sopraniuMne  dellafamiglia  turbolenta  de'Donati, 
die  era  la  parola  Mclefcanmi ,  Malefcani^  o  Mar 
lefarai^^.  Delia  sacrilega  violenza  fatta  alia  so- 
rdia  riceyette  poi  messer  Gorso  u  danno^  yer- 
gogna  ed  onta,  a  satisfare  Fingiunta  penitenza; 
che  si  eccellente  quasi  Barone  stette  in  cami- 
da  *^  ». 

E  gia  da  quanto  precede,  e  principalmente 
daUa  yiolenza  usata  alia  yergine  sorella,  puossi 
umnaginare  qual  uomo  fosse  il  capo  di  tutta 
qaesta  famiglia  messer  Corso  Donati.  «  Egli  e 
qaeDi  della  sua  casa,  dice  il  Villani,  erano  gen- 
tili  huomini  et  guerrieri  di  non  soperchia  ri- 


(48)yediEd.  Min.  •  Gioan.yill.  p.  370 

(49)  Aaooim.  cit.  mU'  Ed.  Min.  al  Farad.  Ill,  49 
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chezza  ^^  »•  Ed  altrore :  <«  Qaesto  messer  Gorsa 
fa  il  pia  savio,  il  piii  yalente  cavaliere  el 
piu  bello  parlatore ,  il  meglio  pratico ,  et  di 
maggiore  rinomanza,  di  grande  ardire  et  im- 
prese ,  ch'  al  suo  tempo  fosse  in  Italia.  Fu  bello 
della  persona  et  di  gratioso  aspetto  y  ma  molto 
fii  mondano;  et  in  suo  tempo  fece  fare  in 
Firenze  molte  commutazioni  et  scandali ,  per 
hayere  stato  et  signoria  ^^  »•  Anche  piu  al  vivo 
poi  e  dipinto  da  Dino  Compagni  al  tempo 
della  sua  potenza  soverchiatrice.  u  Uno  cayaliere 
della  somiglianza  di  Catellina  Romano  ma 
pill  crudele  di  lui,  gentile  di  sangue,  bello  di 
Gorpo,  piaceyole  parlatore,  adomodi  belli  co- 
stumi,  sottile  d'lngegno,  con  Tanimosempre  in* 
tento  a  mal  fare  ....  Gostui  fu  messer  Gorso 
Donati ,  che  per  sua  superbia  fu  chiamato  il 
Barone;  che  quando  passaya  per  la  terra  molti 
gridayano  9iwi  il  Barone  j  e  parea  la  sua  temu 
La  yanagloria  il  guidaya,  molti  seryigi  facea^^  »• 
E  altroye:  cc  Fu  di  corpo  bellissimo  fino  alia 


(20)  Vill.  p.  369 
(20  ViU.  p.  434 
(22)  Dino  p.  49S 
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sDa  yecchiezza,  di   bella  forma  con  dilicate 

fiittezze ,  di  pelo  bianco pratico  e 

dimeslico  di  gran  signori^  e  di  nobili  huomini 
e  di  grande  amista ,  e  famoso  per  tatta  Italia. 
Nimico  fa  de'  popoli  e  de'popolani,  amato 
da'masnadieri,  pieno  di  maliziosi  pensieri,  reo, 
e  astato  ^^  ».  In  che  anno  nascesse^  di  che 
eta  fosse  quando  Dante  s'apparento  con  lui, 
mm  lo  trovo.  Ma,  poiche  ei  mori  in  verde 
vecchiezsa  nel  1306  y  convien  dire  che  ei  fosse 
nel  1293  in  matura  virilita,  e  cosi  ma^iore 
d'  una  yentina  d'  anni  all'  incirca  che  Dante. 
Ehbe  in  moglie  y  se  crediamo  a  Ferreto  Y icen- 
tino,  una  sorella  del  yicino  e  poi  nemico  suo 
messer  Yieri  de'  Gerchi  y  la  quale  ei  perdette 
inTriyigiy  sendoyi  capitano  appresso  a  Gerardo 
da  Gamino  podesta.  Corse  yoce,  che  morisse 
elk  di  yeleno  ministratogli  dal  marito ;  e  che 
UxcoBto  esse  in  patriae  e  ayendo  a  cena  il  cognato, 
e  fiioendo  assaggiare  il yino  dallo  scalco;  cc  Non 
cod  »  dicesse  Yieri  y  «  desti  a  here  alia  sorella 
mia  »;  e  qoindi  yenisser  gli  odi  reciproci  ^^. 


(23)  Dido  p.  523 

(24)  Fenet  yiccnt.  Her.  It.  T.  IX ,  p.  974 
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Ma  essendo  ci6  taciuto  dagli  storici  Fiorentini, 
e  date  da  essi  altre  origini  a  tali  odii ,  forse 
ha  questa  a  tenersi  per  una  di  quelle  novelle, 
onde  si  spiegano  dal  volgo  o  da  lungi  i  latti 
politici.  Ne  so  nemmeno  se  abbia  a  tenersi  per 
vera  quella  stretta  parentela  di  messer  Gorso 
cosi  superbo  ipuisi  Barone  con  messer  Yieri 
uomo  nuovo  e  popolano.  Ad  ogni  modo,  oo^ 
gnati  o  no ,  ed  anno  prima  o  poi,  esercitarono 
i  due  una  inimicizia  che  vedremo  sovyertire  la 
patria  comune. 

Ed  ora,  se  tengasi  a  mente  come*Dante  era 
stato  senza  dubbio  della  schiera  de'  feditori  o 
compagni  di  messer  Vieri  alia  battaglia  di  Gam-* 
paldino,  vedrassi  facilmente  che  in  queSta  inhni- 
cizia  dovea  piu  o  meno  esser  tratto  pur  egli.  Ma 
un'altra  n'esercitava  messer  Gorso^  la  quale  too* 
cava  Dante  anche  piu  dappresso,  contro  slprimo 
amico  di  lui  ^  il  quasi  maestro  e  compagno  di 
lui  in  poesia ,  quello  a  cui  pur  teste  avea  dedi- 
cato  il  libretto  della  Vita  Nuova,  il  diletto  sue 
Guido  Gavalcanti.  Qual  fosse  V  orig^ie  di  tal 
inimicizia  non  e  detto;  ma  non  fa  dtfetto^  ch^ 
e  facile  a  immaginare  tra  tal  uoiiio  soverchia- 
tore  e  tiranno  per  natura  come  veggiamo  messer 
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Corso  y  ed  nno  ardito  e  de'  piu  famosi  della 
citta  come  yedemmo  Gmdo  Gavalcanti.  Ad  ogni 
modo  :  «  messer  Gorso  forte  lo  temea,  perche 
lo  conosoea  di  grande  animo;  e  cerco  d'assas- 
smario^  andando  Gfuido  in  pellegrinaggio  a 
s.  Jacopo,  e  non  yenne  fafcto.  Perche  tor* 
nato  a  Firenze,  e  sentendolo,  manimd  mold 
gbyani  contro  a  lui  ,  i  quali  li  promisero 
essere  in  sao  aiuto  ^^  »•  Tra  questi  giovani 
pao  appena  porsi  in  dubbio,  die  non  fosse 
Dante. 

in  tatto  5  s'  io  m*  appongo^  non  sarci  difEdle 
fiirsi  una  idea  della  vita  die  dorea  viver  Dante 
tra  tatti  costoro,  in  qad  yidnato,  su  qud  canto 
de'  Pazzi  ^  e  interna  a  qael  s.  Martino  dd 
Vescoyo;  ed  anzi  Corse  y  della  sua  yita  dome- 
slica'  tra  le  stesse  mura  dell'  albergo  ayito  de* 
^  Alighieri.  Dante  yicino  ed  amico^  ma  qoan* 
tonqoe  de'grccndi  o  nobili  di  Firenze  y  non 
^oale  agli  alderi  Donati,  entro  non  senza 
qaaldie  yanagloria  in  tal  famigUa'^  come  si 
scoi^e  in  un  luogo  del  Paradiso  ^^.  Ed  entrato 


(25)  Dbo  p.  484. 

(2Q  Pand.  Xyi,  143-420 
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che  vi  fa ,  rimase  o  si  fece  amico  si  de'  pia 
giovaui  e  gentili  £ra  essi,  Forese  e  Piocarda; 
ma  col  superbissimo  e  soyerchiator  messer 
Corso^  a  lui  superiore  per  eta,  nome,  po* 
tenza  in  citta  e  principato  di  famiglia,  Dante, 
pur  superbissimo  ed  inferiore  solamente  di 
posizione  sociale ,  non  d'animo,  non  dorette 
viver  mai  in  quella  dipendenza  che  tali  sape- 
riori  sogliono  esigere ,  e  tali  in&riori  negare. 
Aggiugni  le  inimicizie  di  messer  Gorso-con- 
tro  a  messer  Vieri  e  a  Guido  Gavalcanti,  yi- 
cino  quello  e  capitano ,  questo  amico  del 
cuore  di  Dante ;  ed  a^ugni  quello  sdegno  che 
spontaneo  sorge  in  cuor  gentile  dalle  soyer* 
chierie  stesse  che  non  gli  toccano;  e  conchia- 
derai,  che  il  matrimonio  di  Dante  colla  Gemma 
Donati  lo  doyette  cacciare  in  un  yespaio  di 
punture  ed  ire  e  inimicizie,  indipendenti  fi)Tse 
da  Gemma,  ma  non  operant!  a  render^ela 
cara«  Tutto  ci6  in  generale  mi  par  quaa  cer- 
to;  ma  il  yolercisi  addentrar  pii^»  Sarebbe 
simile,  e  non  pid  yeritiero,  a  quei  pettegolezzi  i 
quali  appunto  si  fanno  neVicinati  per  ispiegare 
e  render  piaceyoU  le  stone ,  altronde  non  ben 
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sapate.  V^;iaino  piuttosto  cio  che  queste  ini- 
micizie  private,  proseguite  in  mezzo  alle  parti 
pobUidie,  operassero  accrescendole ,  ed  ac- 
cresdutene  a  yicenda. 


CAPO   rx. 


1^   BBPUBBUOA,   IX  AHBASCBRIB. 


(  1393-1900  ) 


73    I**  8Ml«  B0f9  •  i  ■nlMtt  gnadagiK 

Orgoglio  e  dumiwra  baa  genenta , 
Fipmna  Sa  t8  f  mcgU  fa  gia  ten  piagni, 
IVP.  XYI. 

67    Senpce  la  eonfiuioii  delle  penooe 

Principio  fa  del  mil  deUa  citude  , 
GoQie  del  eorpO|  il  cabo  che  s'appone. 
FABAD.  XTI. 


Gia  redemmo  che  i  tempi  di  Dante  furono 

qaelli  dd  trionfo   di  parte  guelfa  in  Italia; 

qoelli  in  die  tal  parte  nazionale  e  popolana , 

aintata  prima  dalle  dispute  d'  imperia  che  se* 

gairon  la  morte  dell'ultimo  Svevo  >  poi  dall'ab- 

lumdono  d' Italia  dd  primo  Austriaco,  avrebbe 

f(Hrse  potato  f arsi  universale  nella  penisola ,  e 

ocmfederarla  o  liberarla.  Ma  i  Guelfi  non  se 

oe  gioyarono ,  se  non  per  esagprare  i  proprj 
Vol.  I  a 
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principii  popolani,  opprimere  gli  avversari, 
divider  se  stessi,  ed  errare  d'ogni  maniera;  e 
cosi  vemita  la  solita  stanchezza,  non  fecero 
altro  che  ammontare ,  frammischiare  le  roTine 
proprie  sulle  rovine  altnii,  lasciando  non  piu 
che  confuse  e  mal  sode  macerie  agli  edifizi 
delle  future  generazioni.  Fironze  fu  il  comune, 
la  citta ,  che  stata  piu  prudente,  piu  moderata 
fin  allora,  divento  allora  piu  esageratamente 
guelfa  e  popolana.  E  Dante ,  figlio  d'  esuli 
Guelfi,  nato  appunto  I'anno  primo  del  trionfo 
guelfo ,  fu  partecipe  si  del  govemo  guelfo 
durante  il  maggior  fiore  di  esso ,  ma  non  fii 
partecipe  poi ,  e  fu  anzi  yittima  delle  esage- 
razioni;  ondeche  questa  parte  della  yita  di 
lui  e  non  solo  irreprensibile ,  ma  anzi  am- 
mirdbile  per  la  maggiore  delle  yirtu  polidche^ 
la  moderazione. 

Nell'  anno  1290,  che  segu\  qnello  delle  Tit* 
torie  di  Campaldino  e  di  Gaprona,  i  FiorentJiii 
fecero  una  nuoya  scorreria  contro  Arezzo,  fe* 
cervi  correr  il  pallio  sotto  le  mura  il  di  di 
s.  Giovanni ,  e  tomarono  a  casa  saccheggiando 
le  terre  Aretine  e  quelle  dei  Conti  Guidi  Ghi* 
bellini.  Poi  nel  resto  di  quell'  anno  e  nel  se* 
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guente  aiutarono  Luoca  e  Genova  contro  Pisa, 
piu  ohe  mai  Gfaibellina  dopo  la  tragedia  d'Ugo* 
lino.  Ma  qaeste  scorrerie  degli  anni  1290  e 
1291  ncm  produssero  nulla ,  e  Toscana  rimase 
dinsa;  Firenze  e  Siena  di  parte  guelfa,  Pisa 
e  Arezzo  di  parte  ghibdlina  y  ma  la  prima  in 
baldanza  deUe  vittorie »  le  altre  in  vergogna 
deOe  sconfitte. 

E  allora  i  Fiorentini  rivolsero  in  se  stessi  la 
eretta  attivita.  AUora  finalmente  fu  iacominciata 
anche  in  Firenze  quella  trista  divisione  in  parti 
de'nobili  e  de'popolani,  che  giadapid  tempo 
iva  guastando  parecchie  altre  citta  d' Italia.  I 
nobili ,  caccia^Li  del  govemo  dai  priori  delFarti, 
se  ne  vendicavano  con  private  prepotenze  sul 
popolo  minuto.  Cosi  succede  sempre,  in  guise 
varie  secondo  la  varieta  de'  tempi ,  ogni  volta 
che  si  vuol  negare  la  potenza  legale  a  coloro 
che  Than  di  fatto.  Le  cose  non  possono  mai 
rimanere  a  lungo  in  cio,  che  chi  puo  non  sia 
sdmato  potere ;  ed ,  o  si  ritoma  a  restituir  ai 
grandi  lor  parte  di  potenza  legale,  o  si.pro- 
gredisce  a  tor  loro  quella  di  fatto ;  e  le  prime 
sono  le  rivoluzioni  popolane  che  danno  indie- 
tro,  le  seconde  quelle  che  giungono  a  lor  ul- 
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timo  termine.  In  Firenze  si  rmme  a  qaesto* 
Sollevossi  di  nuoyo  il  popolo  contro  ai  nobili, 
oppress!  in  piibblico  ed  oppressori  in  priyato. 
«  Condotto  prinoipahnente  da  Giano  della  Bella 
grande  e  potente  cittadino,  savio,  val(»ite  e 
buono  huomo,  e  di  buona  stirpe  ^  y^j  ordino 
on  Duovo  goyemo;  pd  anzi  serbando  quello 
de' priori  dell'arti  y'aggiunse  a  far  eseguire  i 
lor  comandi  un  gonfalonier  di  giustizia;  cc  a  cui 
fd  dato  un  gonfalone  dell'  arme  del  popolo 
colla  crooe  rossa  in  campo  bianco ,  e  mille  fanti 
tutti  armati  che  ayessero  a  esser  presti  a  ogni 
richiesta  del  detto  gonfaloniere  in  piazza  o  doye 
bisognasse;  e  fecesi  l^^is  che  si  chiamarono 
Ordini  della  giustizia  contro  ai  potenti  die  fa* 
cessero  oltraggi  ai  popolani;  e  che  rono  con- 
sorto  fosse  tenuto  per  Taltro  ^ ;  e  che  i  male- 
fidi  si  potessaro  proyare  per  due  tesrimoni  di 
pubblica  yope  e  £ama,  E  deliberarono  che  quai* 
lunque  famiglia  ayesse  ayuto  cayaliero  tra  loro, 
tutti  s'intendcssero  essere  grandi »  (Dante  ,  il 

.  0)  DinoComii.  B.  It.  DC,  p.  474 

(2}  Questa  tinmiui  de*  popolani  ooQtro  i  grandi  non  lii  di 
Firenze  sola.  Se  ne  vuoi  un  esenipio  in  'una  delle  piii  microacoH 
picbe  repubUichetle  y  vedi  CUNnario  St.di  Chicn\ 
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Ciii  antenato  Cacciaguida  era  state  cavaliero 
cencinquant'anni  prima  fu  dunque  de'  gra&di) 
cc  e  che  non  potessero  essere  de'  signori ,  ne 
gonfalonieri  di  giustizia  ne  de'  loro  coUegi  >3 
(cioe  coUegi  eleUorali)«  cc  E  ordinarono  che  i 
signori  yecchi  y  con  certi  a  voti ,  ayessero  a 
eleggere  i  nuovi  »•  Questo  dell'  anno  1293  ^ 
fii  1'  ordinamento  definitiyo  della  repubblica 
gaelfa  c  popolana  di  Firenze ;  ipiello  in  che 
persevero  o  a  che  tomo  quasi  sempre ,  e  che 
andquato  poi  pote  considerarsi  come  la  costi^ 
tuzione  legale  o  legittima  di  lei.  E  questo  fa 
r  ultimo  passo  della  oppressione  de'  grandi , 
alia  quale  Macchiavello  attribuisce  V  essersi 
Firenze  resa  incapace  di  armi  e  cosi  di  conquisle 
e  ingrandimenti»  A  tali  ordini  repressivi  obbe- 
divano  poi  per  forza,  ma  rilottando ,  i  grandi 
cc  fortemente  dolendosi  delle  leggi,  ed  agli  ese- 
cutori  di  esse  dicendo :  Uno  cat^al  corre  e  da 
della  coda  nel  viso  a  un  popolano  y  o  in  una 
ccdca  uno  dara  di  petto  senza  malizia  a  uno 

(3)  Dliio  Gompagni  ivi,  e  G.  Vill.  p.  343.  Amenclue  recatio  tal 
rivoloskme  al  febbreiio  4292;  tea  Icrmiilando  V  anno  fiorentino  ai 
A  5  marzo  dee  dini  a  modo  nostrb  4293.  Awertenza  da  aversian^htf 
in-  allre  dale  tegiienli. 
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idtro ,  opiufancUdU  di  piccola  6ta  i^ernumo  a 
quistione.  Gli  huormm  gli  accerteranno.  Debbono 
perb  costoro ,  per  cost  piccole  cose ,  esser  di- 
sfatti?  M  (cioe  abbattute  le  loro  case  secondo 
la  penalita  di  quelle  leggi)  ^.  E.nota  che  chi 
cosi  vivamente  porta  le  gluste  querele  de'grandi 
e  Dino  Compagni ,  popolano,  amico  di  Giano 
della  Bella,  e  che  state  soveate  de' priori,  di- 
sfaceva  le  case  de'grandi  in  coscienza,  cosicche 
non  si  potesser  rifare,  e  lagnavasi  di  chi  non 
facea  come  egli.  Sarebbe  a  vedere  tutta  la  rivisr 
sima  descrizione  da  liii  fatta  di  tal  oppressione 
popolana ,  e  del  dibattersi  in  essa  dei  grandi  ^. 
Ma  la  lasciamo  per  brevita;  e  noteremo  sola- 
mente  che  sono  reminiscenze  di  questi  sdegni 
de  grandi,  e  cosi  di  Dante,  contro  il  popolo,  e 
i  versi  da  noi  messi  in  ironte  del  presenle 
capitolo  ed  anzi  tutto  il  canto  XVI  del  Para- 
diso.  Imperciocche  anche  lasciala  come  yedremo 
la  parte  de'  grandi ,  non  mai  pote  Dante  dismetr 
teme  la  superbia. 

Frincipale  poi  nel  dibattersi  de'  grandi  contro 


(4)  Dino  Coinp.  R.  It.  IX,  p.  375 

(5)  Dino,  pp.  475-477 
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il  pojpolo  dovette  esser  messer  Corso,  che  non 

vedesi   ncnnato  da  principio  y  ma  che  con  una 

delle    sue  solite  soverchierie  fu  poi  causa  od 

occasione  di  una   nuoVa  rivoluzione,  la  cac- 

Gtata    dal  capopopolo  Giano  della  Bella.   Nel 

gennaio  1295  ^    «  avvenne  che  messer  Corso 

Donati   potente  cayaliere  mando  alcuni  fanti 

per  fedire  messer  Simone  Galafrone  suo  conr 

sorto;  e  nella  zulBTa  uno  yi  fu  moi*t0  9  e  alcuni 

fediii.  L'accusa  si  fe'  da  amendue  le  parti  ^  e 

pero  si  conyenia  procedere  secondo  gli  ordini 

deUa  giostizia  in  riceyere  le  pruoye  e  in  punire. 

n  processo  yenne  innanzi  al  Podesta  chiamato 

messer  Gian  di  Lucino  Lombardo ,  nobile  ca* 

yaliere,  e  di  gran  senno  e  bonta.  E  riceyendo 

il  processo  un  suo  giudice ,  e  udendo  i  testi- 

moni  prodotti  da  amendue  le  parti,  intese  erano 

contro  a  messer  Corso ,  fece  scriyere  al  notaio 

per  lo  contrario;  per  modo  che  messer  Corso 

doyea  essere  assoluto  e  messer  Simone  condan- 

nato.  Onde  il  Podesta  essendo  ingannato  sciolse 

messer  Corso ,  e  condanno  messer  Simone.  I 

cittadini  che  intesono  il  fatlo,  stimarono  Tavesse 

(6)  Vedj  per  la  data  G.  Vill.,  lib.  Vm ,  c.  8,  p.  349 
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fatto  per  pecunia)  e  die  Ibsse  lundoo  dd  po- 
polo;  e  spezialtnente  gli  adversari  di  messer 
Corso  gridarono  a  iina  voce :  MwAa  U  podesta; 
aljuocoy  idfuoco.  I  primi  cominciatori  del  fu- 
rore furono  Taldo  della  Bella,  e  Baldo  dal  Boi^ 
piu  per  malivolenziaaveano  a  messer  Corso, 
che  per  pieta  dell'ofTesa  giustizia.  E  tantocrebbe 
il  fiirore,  che  il  popolo  trasse  al  palagio  dd 
podesta  con  la  stipa  per  ardergli  la  porta  ». 

cc  Giano,  che  era  co' priori,  udendo  il  grido 
della  gente,  disse :  lo  voglio  andare  a  compare 
il  podesta  ddle  mani  del  pcpolo;  e  monlo  a 
cavallo  credendo  che  il  popolo  lo  segoisse,  e 
si  ritraesse  per  le  sue  parole.  Ma  fu  il  con- 
trario,  che  li  volsono  le  lance  per  abbatterlo 
del  cavallo;  il  perche  si  tomo  a  dietro.  I  priori 
]^)er  piacere  al  popolo  scesono  col  gonMoniare 
in  piazza ,  credendo  attutare  il  furore ;  e  crebbe 
s) ,  che  eglino  ai'sono  la  porta  del  palagio ,  e 
rubarono  i  cavalli  e  amesi  del  podesta.  Fu- 
gissi  il  podesta  in  una  casa  vicina;  la  famiglia 
sua  fu  presa ;  gli  atti  furono  stracciati ;  e  chi 
fu  malizioso,  che  avesse  suo  processo  in  Gorte, 
ando  a  stracciarlo;  e  a  cio  procuro  bene  uno 
giudice ,  che  avea  nome  messer  Baldo  dell'Am- 
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mirato,  il  quale  avea  molti  adversaria  e  stava 
inCorte  am  accuse  e  con  piati;  e  avendo  pro- 
cess! contro,  e  iemendo  esser  punito^  fu  tanto 
scaltrito  con  suoi  seguaci,  che  egli  speuo  gli 
annari  j  e  straccio  gli  aUi  j  per  modo  che  mai 
iKm  si  trovarono^  Mold  feciono  di  strane  cose 
m  quel  furore.  II  podesta ,  c  la  sua  fenuglia  fii 
in  gran  fortuna;  il  quale  avea  menata  seco  la 
donna,  la  quale  era  inLombardia  assai  pregiata, 
e  di  grande  bellezza.  La  quale  col  suo  marilo 
sentendo  le  grida  del  popolo,  chiamavano  la 
inor£e^  fuggendo  per  le  case  vicine,  ove  trova** 
rono  soccorso,  essendo  nascosi  e  celati  »• 

cc  D  di  seguente  si  rauno  il  consiglio,  e  fu 
ddiberato  per  onore  della  citta  y  che  le  cose 
rabate  si  rendessono  al  podesta,  e  che  del  suo 
sakrio  fusse  pagato ,  e  cosi  si  fe' ,  e  partissi  ^  ». 
Anche  il  Villani  reca  i  medesimi  particolari ,  e 
v'aggingne  che :  «  messer  Corso  per  timore  di 
sua  persona,  si  fuggio  di  palagio,  di  tetto  in 
tetto,  che  allora  non  era  cosi  murato  ^  ». 

Valsersi  quindi  di  siifatta  occasione  i  nemici 

(7)  Dino  Comp.y  pp.  477— 47S 

(8)  G.  ViU.,  pp.  340--356 
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di  Giano,  cioe  i  grandi^  e,  come  pare,  anche 
i  principali  popolahi  nemici  di  lui,  accusandolo 
d'aver  turbato  rordine  della  giustixia ;  e  Giano 
smagato  dal  yedersi  abbandonare  da  parte  dei 
suoi  9  o  per  debolezza  d'  animo ,  o  per  bonta 
e  non  volendo  turbar  la  citta,  partissene  nel 
marzo  di  quell'anno,  sperando  esser  richiaiaato, 
e  mai  nol  fa  e  morissi  in  esilio.  Dante  accemia 
a  lui ,  alia  nobilta  dei  Della  Bella ,  e  all'  essere 
Giano  cio  non  ostante ,  passato  alia  parte  po- 
polana,  nella  rassegna  delle  principali  famiglie 
fiorentine  messe  in  bocca  a  Cacciaguida ; 

i37    «  Giascun  che  Della  Bella  insegna  porta 

Del  gran  Barone ,  il  cui  nome,  e  '1  cui  pregio 
La  festa  dl  Tommaso  rieonforta 

ISO    Da  esso  ebbe  milizia  e  priTUegio  9 ; 
ATvegna  che  col  popol  si  raani 
0||^  colui  che  la  fascia  col  fr^o.  > 
Paaad.  xyi. 

Ne'  quali  versi  e  certamente  una  applicazione 

(9)  I  Pulciy  Nerli,  Gangalandi  Giandcmatiy  e  Delia  Bella  duom- 
devano  tatti  da  Ugo  Barone  Tedesco  venuto  con  Oltone  III;  di  cqi 
fiicevasi  un  annuo  funerale  il  d)  di  t.  Tommaao.  Tutte  poi  quesfe 
famiglie  portavano  la  medesima  arma  od  insegna,  ina  i  Delia  Bella 
la  (ajciavano  d'oro  (Ed.  Minerva). 
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a  se  slesso,  pur  nobile,  e  pur  passato,  eoime 
siaBio  p^r  yedere,  alia  parte  popolana. 

Imperciocche  i^ioii  tornarono  i  grand!  in  po- 
tenza  per  la  caduta  di  Giano ;  ed  anzi  successe 
a  qaesto  nella  potenxa  popolana  uno  moko  pia 
basso  di  Itti ,  un  lal  PeCcora ,  detto  dall'  arte 
sua  il  Beccaio;  e  suocessero  naovi  oontrasti  tra 
grandi  e  popolo »  e  le  suddivisioni  del  popolo 
grosso  e  minuto.  Le  quail  pur  lasciando^  come 
meao  toccanti  all'assunto  nostro^  noteremo  sola- 
mente  cio  che  dice  il  Villani  all'anno  1295  che : 
«  mold  casajti  che  non  erano  tiranni  ne  di  gran- 
de  potere  si  trassono  del  numero  de'  graudi , 
et  misono  nel  popolo  per  iscemare  il  potere  dei 
grandi,  accrescendo  quello  del  popolo  ^^».  Danle 
era  appunto  di  questi  casati  di  nobili  o  grandi 
che  non  erano  tiranni  ni  di  gran  potere;  e ,  fosse 
gia  per  inimicizia  a  messer  Gorso  che  certo  era 
de' tiranni,  ovvero  per  poter  aver  i  carichi 
ddia  repubblica ,  da  cu^  per  gli  ordini  del  93 
erano  esclusi  i  grandi;  ad  ogni  modo  certo  e 
che  ei  fu  di  coloro ,  che  passarono  dal  pro* 
prio  ordine  a   quello  dei  popolani,  facendosi 

(10)  ViU.  p.  353 
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Qoatricdare  nelle  arti.  In  un  registro  che  c^rre 
daU'anno  1297  al  1300  dell' arte  de'medici  e 
s|)eziali ,  la  sesta  dell'  arti  maggiori ,  trovasi 
matricolato  egli  in  queste  parole :  Dante  ^A\r 
dighiero  degli  jildighieri  poetajiorentino^  *  •  Onde 
$i  vede  quanto  vano  sia  quel  cercansi  da  alconi 
hiografi,  se  Dante  fosse  veramente  medico  o 
speziale ;  che  entrato  nell'  arte  cosi  dal  S2^  al 
35®  anno  di  sua  eta,  non  h  possibile  ciie  il 
facesse  per  incominciare  cosi  maturo  ad  eserd- 
tarla,  ne  se  ne  trova  cenno  altrove ;  ma  certo 
fecelo  per  le  ragioni  dette ,  per  uno  di  qoei 
mezzi  termini  che  si  usano  ne'  govemi  liberi 
a  scansar  gli  efietti  d'  una  legge  oppressiva. 
Certo  i  reggitori  popolani,  non  che  acconten- 
tarsi ,  dovettero  dar  le  mani  a  tal  artifizio 
ond' accresceyasi  1' ordine  loro;  e  il  £irsi  da 
molti  de'  nobili  doyea  torre  o  scemar  abneno 
la  vergogna  di  tal  diserzione  dal  proprio  or^ 
dine.  E  ad  ogni  modo  Dante  fu  di  questi ,  e 
cosi  s'avanzo  negli  ufiSzi  del  reggimento  po- 
polano. 

L'entrata  di  Dante  in  questi  uffici  ci  e  nar* 

(4  \)  Pdli  p.  90 
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nta  dat  Boccaccio  oon  parole^  secondo  U  solko 

S11O9  declaiiiatorie»  e  troppo  diyerse  dalla  per- 

^icaita  del  Villani  o  del  Compagni*  Impercioc- 

che  9  dope  qaelle  generalita  da  aoi  recate  sui 

matraaoni  de*  filosofanti  ei  continua :  cc  Natura 

generals  e  delle  cose  tenofiorali ,  Tuna  T.altra 

tirarsi  dirielo.  La  {amigliare  cura  trasse  Dante 

alia  reptibbllca ;  nella  quale  tanto  lo  ay vilup^ 

parono  i  vani  onori  che  a'  pubhlici  ufliad  con* 

giiinti  SGDOj  che  senza  guardare.  donde  s'era 

pardto  e  dove  andaya ,  qaasi  al  tutto  con  ab- 

handonate  redini  al  govemo  di  cpella  si  diede. 

£  fiigli  in  cio  tanto  la  fortona  seconda^  che 

nicma  legazione  si  ascoltaya,  o  a  niuna  si  ri- 

spondeva,  niuna  legge  si  riformaya,  a  niuna 

u  denogaya,  niuna  pace  si  faceya ,  niuna  guerra 

pnbUica  si  prendeya,  e  breyemente  niuna  de- 

liberazione  la  quale   alcun  pondo  portasse  si 

pigUaya,  se  egli  in  cio  non  daya  la  sua  sen-^ 

tenza  ^^  >i.  Lasciamo  stare  quest'fdtro  rincresci- 

mento  del  Bocc^K^cio^  che  Dante  al  peccato  d'am* 

mogllarsi  abbia  aggiunto  quello  di  pur  darsi 

a'  pubblici  uffizi ;  e  lasciamo  le  risposte  pur 

(12)  60CCM.  Vila  di  D.  p.  29, 
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prolisse  di  Leonardo  Aretino»  che  avrebbe  pt- 
tato  contentarsi  di  questa:  tfL^uomo^^  animA 
civile, >3 anche  senza aggiugnere cc seoondopiace 
a  tutti  i  filosofi  ^^ ».  Peccato  e  si, che  in  mezso 
a  tatto  ci6  resti  oscuro ,  se  per  fSEistidio  ddh 
casa ,  o  se  tratto  all'  incoBlro  daUa  pareniek 
de' Donatio  entrasse  Dante  negjlioflizi;  inqwl 
anno  dopo  il  1293  il  facesse ;  se  yi  parti^giasse 
prima  co'grandi;  e  quando  e  oomesenescoslasK 
facendosi  matricolare  all'arte  de'medici  e  apeziafi. 
Gerto  i  due  passi  posti  in  fironte  al  presente  ca- 
pitolo,  e  mold  laoghi  del  poema  e  tatta  la  fita 
di  Dante  mostrano  in  lui  un  modo  di  pensare 
poco  popolaresco,  e  i  versi  recati  su  Giano  Delk 
Bella  sembrano  iina  scusa,  una  autoriti  addotta 
al  passare  da^  nobili  a'  plebei ;  e  qaindi  noD 
parmi  troppo  ardita  congettura ,  credere  che 
egli  da  principio  e  tra  il  1293  e  il  1297  aU'iih 
circa    fosse  co'  Donati  e  co'  grandi ,  ma  che 
negli  ultimi  anni  del  secolo  poi ,  per  le  sover* 
chierie  di  questi  e  principalmenle  di  messer 
Corso  egli  se  ne  scostasse,  e  facendosi  matri- 
colare si  venisse  pid  e  piu  accostando  a'  popo- 

(<3)  Leon.  At.  p.  52 
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lani.  Ma  oscnri  ad  ogni  modo  qoesti  principii, 
pill  chiari  poi  sono  alcani  particolari  della  car* 
liera  pubblica  di  Dante,  grazie  a  an  altro  bto* 
grafo  meno  elegante  ma  meno  parolaio* 

n  Filelfo  posteriore  d'oltre  a  im  secolo,  ma 
che  scriyendo  a  Firenze  doy'eran  carte  e  tra^ 
dizioni  perdute  poi ,  parmi  antorevolissmio  in 
nn  fatto  coA  pubblico  e  principale,  di  die  reea 
molU  particolari ,  dice :  che  Dante  esercito  per 
la  repnbblica  sua  qiiattordici  ambascerie.  U  non 
troyarsi  tal  memoria  se  non  in  uno  de'  biografi  ^ 
non  e  ragione  di  rigettarla;  se  non  si  yoglia 
fare  il  medesimo  di  tanti  fatti  che  s'ammettono 
nella  storia  su  una  sola  autorita.  Le  amba- 
scerie  dayansi  allora  agliuomini  litteraii,  anche 
non  uomini  di  stato,  come  il  Petrarca  e  Boc* 
caccio;  onde  e  tanto  piu  prcJiabile  che  si  des^ 
sero  a  Dante  uomo  di  lettere  ,  e  a  an  tempo 
d'azione  negli  affari  di  guerra,  nobile  esse,  ed 
or  congianto  ad  una  nobilissima  e  potente  fa- 
miglia.  Ne  certo  ei  doyette  giugnere  piu  tardi 
a'  primi  posti  della  repnbblica ,  senza  essersi 
acquistato  qualche  nome  negli  inferiori,  ne 
di  questi  e  accennato  nessun  altro.  Finalm'ente, 
abbiam  memorie  certe  di  altre  ambascerie  eser- 
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citate  da  Danle,  e  fin  neli'  esflio  mo,  e  all'ul^ 
timo  di  soa  vita  in  nome  de'  signoxi  presso  cut 
6rasi  rifuggito;  ne  dorefcte  do  farsi  se  non  ayesse 
Dante  esercitato  prima  simili  uffizi.  in  patria  ,  e 
non  si  fosse  acqaistato  nome  di  buon  amba- 
sciadore^  o,  come  diremmo  noi,  di  buon  dij^o- 
matico.  II  £itto  sta  die  V  nfifizio  pia  soyente 
eserdtato ,  la  specialita ,  il  mestiero  per  cosi 
dire  di  Dante  fa  appunto  il  diploilnatico.  Ne 
perdo  s'immagini  taluno  le  importamce,  le 
eleganze ,  gli  ozi ,  e  le  lautezze  delle  presenti 
ambascerie;  chh  allora,  e  molto  tempo  dc^^ 
non  erano  a  posto  fisso  gli  ambasdadori;  e  ri- 
patriayano,  appena  terminato  fl  negozio  a  cui 
erano  spediti ;  e  andayano  e  tomayano  soU  j  a 
cayallo ,  e  con  si  poca  pompa  che  soyente  era 
con  istenti,  come  si  pu6  yedere,  due  secoli  d<^ 
ancora,  ne'  dispacci  e  nelle  relazioni  del  Mao* 
chiaydlo. 

La  maggior  proya  poi  della  yerita  di  tali 
ambascerie  di  Dante  sta  ne'  particolari  dati  dal 
Filelfo,  parecchi  de'  quali  combadano  co'  £itti 
rammentati  nelle  stone.  Ei  le  annoyera  cosi: 
c<  r  Ai  Sanesi  per  li  confini  die  Dante  compose 
a  suo  talento.  11*  Ai  Perugini  per  cerli  cittadini 


sosteBUti  a  Pettigia ,  i  quail  ei  riooaduiie  j 
a  Firenze.  m*  Alia  repubblica  Tenesiaiia  per 
istriogere  un'aBeanEa,  ch'  egli  effettuo  come 
ToUe.  IV*  Al  Re  di  Napoli  ccm  regali  per  con- 
trdttare  amicizia,  di*ei  contrasse  indelebile. 
V*  Al  Marchese  d'Este  neUe  sue  nozze,  dal  quale 
£1  anteposto  agli  altri  ambasciadori.  YI''  Ai  Ge- 
noTesi  pe'  confini  ch'ei  compose  ottimamente* 
Vn*  Seconda  al  Re  di  Napoli  per  la  libera- 
zione  di  Vaimi  Barducci  j .  cfae  il  Re  era  per 
mandare  al  supj^zio,  e  che  fii  liberate  per 
quella  egregia  orazione  di  Dante,  la  quale  m^ 
comincia:  MhU  estj  quo  sis  j  Bex  optime^ 
cofrfarmiGr  CreiUori  cunctorum^  et  regni  tui 
largitorij  quumt  misericordia  et  pietas^  et  (iffli' 
ctorum  comnuseratio  etc.  VIII,  IX,  X ,  XI.  Quat- 
tro  Tolte  fu  oratore  a  Bonifazio  pontefice  mas- 
simo,  e  senqfyre  impetro  cio  cfae  yoUe,  fuorcbe 
in  quella  legazione  che  non  era  compiuta 
quando  fu  esiliato.  XQ ,  Xm.  Ihie  volte  man* 
dato  al  Re  d'Un^eria,  ne  ottenne  ogni  cosa. 
XIV.  Oratore  al  Re  de'Francesi  ne  riporto 
un  etemo  vincolo  d'  amicizia ,  che  pur  resta 
fino  al  giomo  presente.  Imperciocche  ei  parlava 

non  senza  sapore  (non  insipidej  in  lingua  fran- 
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cese,  e  dicesi  che  in  questa  pur  iscrivefise  aL- 
cuna  cofia  ^^n. 

Ora  y  da  •qoanto  vedemmo »  tatte  queste  am* 
bascerie  doyettero  essere  posteriori  al  1293b. 
Una  di  quelle  a  Papa  Bonifsu&io  pote  essere 
nel  1295  subito  dopo  la  cacciata  di  Giano 
Delia  Bella ,  quando  ci  e  narrate  da  Dino  che 
negandosi  la  paga  a  messer  Gioranni  da  Gelano 
capitano  di  500  fanti  y  questi  si  accostd  agli 
Aretiniy  e  i  Fiorentini  mandarono  al  Papa  per- 
die  s'  intromettesse ,  e  il  Papa  cosi  fece  y  e  ria- 
mic6  loro  il  capitano  per  20,000  fiorini  ch'essi 
fj&  diedero  ^^« 

Parecchie  poi  dell'  altre  ambasoerie  al  Papa, 
al  Re  di  Napoli  Carlo  U,  ed  al  fi^^uolo  di  lui 
Carlo  MarteUo  Re  di  Ungheria,  eforseqoella 
al  Re  di  Francia  Filippo  il  BeUo  poterono  es- 
sere per  un  gran  n^oziato  che  occupo  mea^za 
Europa  y  e  Firenze  principalmente  y  intomo  al 
medesimo  anno  1295.  Morto  in  questo  Alfonso 
Re  di  Aragona,  s'  adopro  Papa  Bonifazio  per- 
che  Filippo  il  BeUo  Re  di  Francia  desse  a  suo 

(U)Pellip.  93 
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fralello  Carlo  di  Valois  la  octttea  d'^Angio ;  que- 
sli'  rinunciasse  il  reame  di  Aragcma  conferitogli 
ffk  da  Papa  Maitino  IV,  a  Giacomo  d'Ara^ 
gona  firatello  ddl'estinto  e  aUor  Re  di  Sicilia; 
e  Giacomo  finalmente  rihsciasse  la  Sicilia  a 
Gario  n  Angioino  Re  di  Napoli.  Che  Firenze 
enfrasse  in  tali  trattati  si  yede  dal  Capitolo  13 
del  libro  VII  del  Villani,  che  e  intitolato:  cc  Came 
Papa  Boni&cio  accordo  di  pace  lo  Re  Carlo  et 
Fiorentini  con  D.  Giano  d'Aragona  Re  di  Ci- 
dlia  90.  Nel  lesto  del  qoale  vedesi  poi  che  Carlo 
ando  egli  stesso  a  Francia  per  tutto  do,  e  il  fi- 
^Qol  sno  Carlo  Martello  venne,  per  aspettame 
il  litomo,  una  seconda  volta  a  Firenze  e  stetteTi 
venti  dl;  ec  et  da'Fiorentini  gli  fii  &tto  gran- 
dissimo  honore,  et  egli  mostro  grande  amore 
a' Fiorentini  9  end' egli  hebbe  molto  la  grazia 
di  tutti  *^  33;  pote  cos^  stringersi  yie  piilk,  o  se 
non  prima  incominciarsi  allora  quell' amicizia 
tra  esso  e  Dante  che  ad  ogni  modo  e  certa 
e  non  pote  esser  piu  tarda,  posciache  a  quest' 
anno  credesi  che  morisse  il  Re  d'Ungheria  ^^. 


06}  Dino  Comp.  p.  354 
(l7)Miint.  aa.  1295*^1301 
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Efiettuaronsi  poi  tutli  qiiesti  trattad ,  salvodie 
Federigo  altro  fratello  dell'estiato  e  del  pre^ 
sente  Re  d'Aragona,  trovandosi  allora  inSici* 
lia  9  e  chiamato  a  Roma  per  aderirvi>  vennevt 
s\  ma  accompagnato  dai  due  maggior  nemict 
de' Francesi ,  Giovanni  da  Procida  e  Roggieri 
di  Loria ,  e  non  promise  nulla ,  e  tomato  nel- 
r  isola  se  ne  fece  poi  inooronare  Re  alia  Pa-* 
squa  deiranno  seguente  1296  ^«.  Che  se  Dante 
fu  adopratOy  come  tutto  acoenna  in  questi  trat- 
tati  per  la  sua  citta^  resterebbe  trovata  ePoc* 
casione  in  che  dicesi  udisse  leggere  filoaofia 
alio  studio  di  Napoli ;  e  quella  poi  tanto  cer- 
cata  da^  commentatori  in  che  pote  conoscere  e 
pur  istringersi  di  qualche  amicizia  con  Re  Fe» 
derigo  di  Sicilia,  £  finalmente  se  in  questa  o 
in  altra  occasione  ando  pur  Dante  ambascia^ 
dore  a  Parigi »  resterebbe  pur  meglio  spiegato 
il  suo  tomarvi  nell'esilio,  quasi  a  paese  e  a 
principe  gia  da  lui  prima  conosciuti.  £  se  il 
dir  del  FileUb ,  che  Dante  strinse  tra  Francia  e 
Firenze  una  alleanza  piu  che  secolare ,  piio 
parere  esagerazione  ^  non  trovandosi  memoria 

(48}]tf4irat.  an.  1 295-- 4 296 
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di  5\  gran  fatto  negli  storici  Fiorentini ;  il  silent 
uo  di  quest!  non  e  aiigomento,  essendo  nota 
e  gia  osservata  dal  Macchiayello  lor  Aegligeiiza; 
e  si  pa6  credere,  che  avendo  Dante  conchiuso 
con  quel  Re  nella  delta  occasione  qaalche  patto^ 
questo  fosse  dal  Filelfo  considerato,  non  im* 
porta  se  esageratamente  o  no ,  come  principio 
della  langa  alleanza  che  fu  poi  veramente  tra 
quel  regno  e  quella  repubblica.  Ad  ogni  modo 
vera  e  certa  e  queU'  ultima  nodzia  data  a  tal 
jSroposito  dal  Filelfo ,  che  Dante  seppe  e  scrisse 
firancese.  Gia  dicemmo  scritto  in  tal  lingua  o 
almeno  in  provenzale  uno  squarcio  non  hrere 
del  Purgatorio  ^^;  e  parte  nella  medesima,  parte 
in  latino,  parte  in  italiano  e  queUa  canzone 
€c  Ahi  fanlx  ris,  per  qui  trae  haves  ^^  t^  ,  che  tro 
vasi  dai  piu  attribuita  a  Dante ,  e  non  rifiutata 
da  altri  se  non  per  la  insufficientissima  ragione^ 
che  non  par  loro  degna  di  Dante.  Del  quale, 
e  di  tutti  i  grandi  scrittori  troppe  numerose 
opere  si  rifiuterebbero ,  se  s'  ammettesse  tal 
nuova  r^gdia  di  critica ,  che  n(m  ista  coUe  regole 

09)XiVI,HD 
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troppo  pia  certe  d^Ila  yarieta^  della  debolezza 
e  deg^  errori  d'ogni  iogegno  umano.  Ma  en- 
trad  per  forza  nel  campo  delle  congetbire,  la* 
sdamcio  volentieri;  e  lasciamo  leultimeambft- 
$cerie  al  Papa,  di  che  vedremo  con  pid  ceac* 
tezza  negli  anni  seguenti. 

Inlanto  e  del  dl  8  maggio  1299  una  amba* 
sceria  y  nan  compresa  nelle  qdattordici  del  Fi- 
Idfo  y  ma  che  consta  da  un  documento  super* 
stke.  EsercitoUa  Dante  appresso  al  comune  di 
s.  Geminiano  in  nome  del  comune  di  Firenzei 
e  per  gli  interessi  di  parte  guelfa.  Imperciocche 
come  vedemmo  &rsi  stato  nello  stato  dai  co- 
muni  nell'  inqierio ,  e  dal  popolo  ne'  comuni ; 
cosi  pur  fiaicerasi  da  parte  guelfa  nd  popolo  £io- 
rentino.  Piu  si  studiano  questi  tempi  del  medio 
evo  italiano ,  puk  si  vede  che  fu  loro  usanza » 
lor  perdizione  j  lor  peste,  questo  modo  di  fare 
cosi  stato  nello  stato.  Co^  in  mezzo  ed  okre  al 
govemo  popolare  de'  priori  dell'  arti  diventato 
govemo  del  comune  di  Flrenze  j  erayi  un  go- 
vemo frammisto,  sovrapposto  di  parte  guel£a 
co'  suoi  magistrati ,  e  sue  entrate  y  sue  delibe- 
razioni ,  sua  potenza.  I  magistrati  chiamavansi 
capitani  di  parte  gudfa  y  ed  avevano  un  sug- 
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gelloy  e  un  tesoro  proprio  efaiamato  il  mobUe 
della  parte,  prodotto  prolmbilmente  dalle  con* 
fische  £itte  ai  Ghibellim  e  dalle  conlribuzioni 
della  parte.  II  Yillani  attribuisce  Fodio  acquista-* 
tosi  da  Giano  della  Bella  e  la  cacciata  di  lui 
al  tentaljyo  ch'ei  fece  di  recare  in  conume 
quel  soggello  e  qad  mobile  ^^  Ne  restrigne- 
▼asi  aFirenze  sola,  ma  estendevasi  questogo* 
remo  Adlaparie  pur  negli  altri  comuni  guelfi; 
e  la  lega  di  tutti  diceyasi  Taglia  Guelfay  pro* 
babilmente  dalla  contribuzione  o  taglia  al  pro- 
rata y  pagata  da  tutti.  Qra,  scadendo  nel  1299 
rufficio  d'uno  dei  capitani  (die  pare  fbsser 
dne  ^^  )  della  Taglia  Guelfa,  fii  mandato  Dante 
forse  a  tntd  o  a  parecchi  de'comuni  della  taglia^ 
oerto  a  qudlo  di  s.  Gemimaxio.  Dove  trovaai 
che  cc  il  nobile  uomo  Dante  degli  Allegheri 
ambasciadore  per  parte  del  comone  di  Firenze 
fu  introdotto  nel  consiglio  di  quel  comune .  •  • 
e  disse  che  ayeya  a  farsi  al  presente  in  certo 
Inogo  nn  parlamento  e  raziocinazione  secondo 
il  solito  costume  per  tutte  le  comunita  della 

(20  ViU.  p.  350  j  conf.  con  Dino  p.  489 
(22)  Dino  Gomp.  p.  489 
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Taglia  Toscana,  e  per  la  rinnofrazione  e  con- 
fermazione  d'lin  nuovo  capitano.  Perlocche, 
e  ad  efiettuazione  delle  quali  cose,  conveniva 
che  si  raunassero  i  sindaci  ed  ambasciadori  so- 
lenni  della  predetta  comanita9».  Segue  poi  la 
proposizione  d'uno  de'consiglieri  e  la  delibe^ 
razione  conforme,  o  riformagione  'del  comune : 
«  che  facciasi  8econdoerasolil:ofarsi;ordinaii- 
do  uno  o  piu  sindaci  od  andie  ambasciadori  con 
mandati  sufficienti  per  conyenire  al  laogo  e 
tempo  che  sara  richiesto  per  nuove  lettere  del 
comune  di  Firenze ,  con  gli  altri  sindaci  e  am* 
basciadori  delle  altre  comunita  della  detta  so^ 
cieta  y  a  parlamentare ,  e  specialmente  ad  ordi- 
nare ,  riformare  e  confermare  un  nuovo  capi- 
tano della  Taglia;  con  eccezione  j  che  non 
possano  firmare ,  ne  obbligarsi  a  nulla  senza 
dichiarar  prima  il  fatto  delle  spese  al  proprio 
comune  ^  »• 

In  tutto,  yedesi  che  Dante  dopo  gli  eventi 
privati  ma  a  lui  important!  di  sua  gioventu, 
il  6U0  amore,  il  nome  di  poeta  acquistato,  i 
suoi  studi ,  le  sue  prime  armi^  la  morte  di  sua 

(23)  PeUi  p.  94 
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donna  e  il  suo  matrimonio,  ne'  sett'  anni  poi 
cbe  corsero  dal  1203  al  ISOO^  <laKosipiuche 
alle  lettere,  alia  repubblica  ,  esercit6  uffici  e 
ambascerie  non  solo  del  comune  tutto  guelfo 
e  popolano,  ma  pure  del  governo  speciale  di 
parte  guelfa ,  e  questo  fino  all'altimo  del  detti 
anni,  il  1299.  E  tal  governo  poi  a  malgrada 
i  yizi  detti ,  e  tali  anni  a  malgrado  le  division! 
intestine  narrate,  furono  governo  ed  anni  di 
splendore  ed  accrescimento  grandissimo  in  Fi- 
renze.  Fu  accennalo  in  qualclie  luogo  dal  Mao- 
chiavelli ,  che  le  parti  ne'  govemi  liberi  sono 
talor  principio'di  forza  e  grandezza;  e  se  da 
niun  fatto  mai ,  certo  e  provato  da  non  pochi 
di  qaesti  ultimi  scftte  anni  del  secolo  XIII  in 
Firenze. 

Nell'  anno  1294  il  d\  di  santa  Croce  di  mag- 
gio  si  fondo  la  grande  e  stupenda  chiesa  di 
santa  Croce ;  quella  medesima ,  oltre  alia  bel^ 
lezza,  cosi  illustre  per  li  monnmenti  de'tanti 
grand!  italiani  (ultimo  Dante  fra  essi),  onde 
pu6  dirsi  il  Panleon,  il  Westminster,  o  il  Wal- 
halla  d' Italia  ^K  Nel  medesimo  annocc  essendo 

(24)  ViU.  p.  349 
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la  citta  di  Firenze  in  aasai  tranqoillo  e  bnono 
statOy  essendo  passate  le  fortune  dd  popolo^ 
per  le  novita  di  Giano  della  Bella ,  i  Fioren- 
tini  s'  accordarono  di  rizmovare  la  Gbiesa  mag- 
giore  di  Firenze ,  la  quale  era  di  molto  grossa 
forma,  et  piccola  a  comparatione  di  A  &tta 
eitta ;  et  ordinarono  di  crescerla  et  di  tirarla 
a  dietroy  et  di  fisirla  tutta  di  marmi  et  con  figure 
intagliate.  Et  fondossi  con  grande  solennita  il 
di  di  santa  Maria  di  settembre  per  lo  l^ato 
del  papa  9  cardinale,  ccm  piu  yesoovi  et  prelati 
etc* ,  nominandola  s.  Maria  del  Fiore  ^^  m^  E 
questo  e  il  duomo  di  Firenze  che  Sa  gia  il  pia 
bello  y  ed  e  uno  de'  piu  beUi  deUa  cristianita. 
Poi  cc  r  anno  1296  essendo  il  comune  et  po- 
polo  di  Firenze  in  assai  buono  e  felice  stato  i 
con  tutto  che  i  grandi  ayessono  comindato  a 
contraddire  al  popolo ,  il  popolo  per  meglio 
fortificarsi  in  contado  y  et  scemare  la  fiirza  de' 
nobili  et  potenti  del  contado ,  et  spetialmente 
quella  de'  Pazzi  Ubertini  di  Yal  d'  Amo  ch' 
erano  Ghibellini ,  s\  ordinarono  che  nel  detto 
Val  d'  Amo  di  sopra  si  facessoqo  due  nobili 

(25)  ViU.  p.  352 
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ferre  et  caMella.  L'  nno,  poselisi  nome  Castello 
s.  Giovanni ,  V  altro  Gaslel  Franco;  et  franca* 
rono  taiti  li  abitanti  d^ogni  fatione  et  spesa  di 
oomune  per  dieci  anni  etc.;  per  la  qual  cosa  in 
picciolo  tempo  crebbono,  et  mnltiplicarono  as* 
sai,etdiyennero  buone  et  grosse  terre  ^^.  Due 
anni  dopo  ndl298  ccsi  cominci6  a  fondare  il 
palazzo  de'  Priori  per  lo  comune  et  popolo  di 
Firenze....  Et  cola  dove  posono  il  detto  palazzoi 
fiirono  anticamente  le  case  degli  Uberti  rubelli, 
et  di  Firenze  Gfaibellini;  et  di  loro  casokri  fece* 
ro  piazza,  et  comperarono  altre  case  di  dtftadini, 
et  fondaronvi  su  il  detto  palagio  et  la  torre 
de'  Priori  etc.  m  E  questo  e  queUo  di  gran  mole 
ch'or  dicesi  il  palazzo  vecchio  di  Firenze  ^^. 
Finalmente  a  nel  1299  di  novembre,  si  comin* 
cio  a  fondare  le  nnove  e  terze  mora  delta  citta 
nel  Prato  d'Ogni  santi ;  e  furono  a  benedire  e 
fondare  la  prima  pietra  il  yescoyo  di  Firenze^ 
et  di  Fiesole  et  di  Pistoia  etc.,  et  muraronsi 
allora  dalla  torre  sopra  alia  gora  insino  alia 
porta  del  Prato.  Ma  per  molte  ayyerse  noyiti 

(26)  Vai.  p.  356 
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che  iurono  appresso,  stette  buon  tempo  cfae  non 
vi  si  mnro  piu  innanzi  ^^  »•  E  quesle  sobo  le 
mura  attuali  di  Firenze,  che  ognUn  yede  quanto 
ample  6  non  mai  arrivate  dalle  Case,  non  mai 
empiute  di  abitatori  secondo  lor  ampiezza;  e 
che  appunto  cosi  dinfostrano  in  quali  spiriti) 
quali  speranze,  quali  ambizioni  di  grandezza 
fossero  i  Fioreniini  quatido  intrapresero  si  am* 
pia  cerchia.  E  cosi  di  quella  bella  Firenze  tanto 
ammirala  ai  nostri  di ,  i  due  templi  maggiori, 
il  suo  antico  palazzo ,  le  sue  mura ,  ed  ticune 
delle  sue  castella  all'intorno  ebbero  tutti  ori- 
gtne  in  quegli  ultimi  sette  anni  del  secolo  XTTT* 
E  se  i  pubblici  monumenti  non  sono  indizio  sem* 
pre  di  splendor  nazionale,  potendo^i  da  un 
govemo  oppressore  farsi  a  detrimento  delle 
sostanze  popolari;  se  ancora,  raccrescimento 
di  una  citta  puo  essere  a  detrimento  delle 
terre  alP  intomo,  e  mosixar  piu  attivita  nella 
popolazione  che  nel  governo;  quando  poi  in- 
sieme  s'  accrescano  e  i  monumenti  pubblici  e 
le  abitazioni  private,  e  dentro  e  fuori  della 
citta,  non  parmi  possa  rimaner  dubbia  la  pro- 

(28)  Vill.  p.  363 
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sperita,  almeno  matariale,  del  govemo  insieme 
e  del  popolo. 

Ma  cc  nel  detto  tempo  essendo  la  nostra  citta 
di  Firenze  nel  maggiore  stato  at  piu  felice,  che 
mai  fosse  stata,  dapoi  ch'ella  fue  riediiicata  o 
prima ,  si  di  grandezza  et  potenza  et  s\  di  nu- 
mero  di  genti,  che  piu  di  XXX  mila  cittadini 
da  arme  havea  nella  citta  y  et  piu  di  LXX  mila 
distrettuali  havea  in  contado  y  con  nobilta  di 
buona  cayalleria  et  franco  popolo ,  con  grandi 
ricchezze,  signoreggiando  quasi  tuttaToscana;  il 
peccato  della  ingratitudine  col  subsidio  dell'ini- 
mico  della  humana  generatione,  della  detta 
grassezza  fece  partorire  superbia  e  curruttione, 
per  la  quale  f urono  finite  le  feste  et  allegrezze 
de'Fiorentini,  che  infino  a  que' tempi  stavano 
in  molte  delizie  et  morbidezze,  et  tranquilli 
et  sempre  in  conyiti,  che  ogni  anno  per  Kalen 
di  maggio  quasi  per  tutta  la  citta  si  faceano 
le  brigate,  e  le  compagnie  d'huomini  et  di 
donne,  di  solazzi  et  balli  ^^  9»« 

(29)  G.  Vill.  p.  369 
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(1300) 


4      ir«l  mmo  dd  OMnta  di  aortn  t  ha 
1'  mi  iKMnu  par  ana  s^a  otean 
die  la  dirilte  via  eta  imamla. 

4      E  qoanlo  a  dir  ^nal  era  h  coaa  dura 

Qaella  mIm  MitmggU  ed  aspra  e  fate 
Che  nel  feacwr  riDpova  la  paaniy 

7      Taalo  A  aaum  ehe  pooo  h  piu  oMrte. 
lvr«  L 

91    A  fa  coorion  teoer  altro  f ia^gio 


Se  vom  caaapar  d*  eila  loca  seimmggio 

m 

65    •    •    •     .    .     dopo  Imga  tfenooiM* 

Verraaao  al  nDgoe,  e  la  parte  uh^ag^la 
Cacceri  1'  akra  too  Milte  o0eiitMM. 
Unr.  YX« 


n  parteggiare  cfae  segui  in  Firenze^  in  quasi 
liittaToscanaein  alctme  dtta  all'intomo,  non  fii 
se  Bon  un  saddiyidersi  della  parte  guelfa ;  quel 
soddiyidersi  die  sempre  succede  di  qualunque 
parte  dopo  quakhe  tempo  di  vittoria  e  bal- 
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danza,  in  pnri  e  non  puri,  piu  e  meno  esa- 
gerati.  E  come  pur  succede  soyente,  i  puri  o 
piu  esagerati  ebbero,  aiutati  da  fiiori,  la  yitto- 
ria;  e  i  meno  puri  tacciati  prima  di  parte 
contraria,  poi  condannatine  e  dispersi^  si  con- 
fusero  in  breye  con  questa.  Ppchi  annidora- 
rono  siffatti  accident!  di  parte  guelfa ;  e  i  nomi 
di  Neri  e  Bianchi  ineominciati  nel  1300,  gia 
dieci  anni  dopo  piu  non  s'udiyano,  perduti  di 
nuoyo  in  qaelli  primitiyi  di  Guelfi  e  Ghibd- 
lini.  Quindi  e  che  tal  episodio  ayrebbe  poco 
inieresse  y  e  sarebbe  appena  notato  nella  storia 
d'  Italia  o  nella  Fiorentina  stessa ,  se  non  yi  si 
troyasse  impigliato  il  nostro  sommo  autore; 
tanto'  che ,  dopo  Tamore  di  lui ,  e  I'eyento  piu 
importante  di  sua  yita,  e  quello  a  che  piu  so- 
yente  allude  nel  diyino  poema.  Sarebbe  perci6 
degnissimo  soggetto  di  storia  speciale,  e  potreb- 
be  trarsi  da  molti  scrittori  di  quel  tempo,  Dino 
Compagni,  Gioyan  Villani  e  Marchionne  Stefani 
principalmente.  Ne'  quali  per  yeix)  dire ,  non 
{K)Che  contraddizioni  si  troyano,  ed  alcane 
forse  impossibili  a  torre.  Ma  questo  e  oranai 
un  inconyeniente  di  tutte  le  storie  modeme , 
nelle  quali  abbondando  i  document! ,  e  difli* 
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cile  die  s'  accordino  tatti ;  ondedi^  chi  tuoI 
senrire  alia  bellezza  della  narrazione  suol  fare 
certezze  ddle  incertezze ,  ma  chi  yuol  seguir 
yerita  prima  d'  ogni  cosa ,  forza  e  che  dica  le 
cose  certe  come  certe,  e  le  dabbie  come  dubbie,  e 
cost  nuoccia  alia  scorrevolezza  della  narrazione. 
Mi  perdonino  i  leggitori  di  non  saper  essere  se 
non  deg^i  ultimi ;  e  massimamente  tentando  io, 
quasi  primo,  d'ordinare  quei  fatti  ^  E  mi  per- 
donino pen,  di  recar  qui  piu  die  mai  gli  sqaard 
originali.  Ei  mi  si  dira  forse  che  non  fo  goari 
pid  che  trascrivere;  ma  io  non  ho  caore  di 
meltere  parole  mie  in  laogo  di  quelle  di  tali 
storici  contemporanei ,  i  quali  sono  insieme  i 
pid  efficaci  scrittori  di  nostra  lingua.  Del  resto 
e  il  Serassi  nella  vita  del  Tasso,  e  molti  oltre* 
montani  in  quella  qualita  di  storie  che  chia- 
mano  memorie,  mi  hanno  dato  I'esempio. 

Quali  fossero  i  Donati  e  messer  Corso  lor 
capo ,  quali  i  maleficii  di  lui  nella  propria  fa- 
miglia  contro  i  consorti,  quaU  forse  le  sue 
soverchierie  a  Dante  suo  affine,  e  quali  certo 

(l)  II  Dkmigi  neHi  Preparaziane  aUa    nutHHt  Ediz,  di  DtaiHe 
ha  pur  fsitla  tal  oarraxioiie.  Vcdi  Tom.  I ,  cap.  IV— XV. 

Vol.  I  46 
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le  sue  inimicizie  contro  Guido  Cavaleahtiy  il 
primo  amico  di  Pante ,  gia  avemmo  occasione 
di  dirlo.  E  gia  pur  acceiuiammo  la  sua  inimi- 
cizia  massima  cobtra  messer  Vieri  de'Cerchi; 
e  la  voce,  falsa  o  uo^  che  corse  nei  paesi  pia 
lontani  d'  Italia  sull'  origine  di  essa.  Gli  storici 
fiorentini.poi  non  ne  danno  altra  cagione,  se 
non  quella  peste  di  che  non  vanno  scevri  gli  stali 
grandi ,  ma.  che  e  continua  e  quasi  nativa  nei 
piccoli,  e  piu  maligna  tra  yicini,  la  invidia. 
Questa  poi  del  yidnato  di  Dante  crehbe  si  da 
larsi  per  cagione  di  lui,  immortale^  .^  Per  le 
invidie  $i  coiiiinciarono  tra' cittadini  le  sette; 
et  una  principale  et  maggiora  si  comincio  nei 
sesto  deUo  scandaloy  di  porta  s«  Pietro  tra 
quelli  della  casa  de'  Cierchi  e  la  casa  de'  Do- 
nati.  L'una  parte  si  mosse  per  invidia,  e  Taltra 
per  ^aU^atica  ingratitudine.  Delia  casa  de'Cierchi 
era  capo  messer  Vieri  de'  Cerchi ;  et  elli  e  qaelli 
di  ca$a  sua  erano  di  grande  affare  possenti^  et 
di  grandi  parentadi  y  et  richissimi  mercatanti ; 
che.  la  loro  oompagnia  >>  (cioe  casa  di  commer- 
cio)  cc  era  delle  maggiori  delmondo.  Huomini 
erano  .mprbidi»  sal\fadchiy  e  'ngrati;  siccome  genii 
venutiin  piccol  tempo  in  grande  slato  etpote- 
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re  ^  f.  Dove  nota  quel  nome  di  sesto  deUo  scan- 
dido  date  a  qaello  de'Gerchi  e  Dcmati  e  Dante. 
£  nota  principalmente  quel  soprannomedato  ai 
Gercht  di  seU^aticM;  JL  quale,  sia  die  fosse 
come  a  dire  campagnuoli,  inurbani,  mal  incivi- 
lid  9  sia  che  pur  yenisse  loro  dalle  selve  di  Val 
di  Sieve  e  del  Pivier  d'Acone  ond'erano  ori- 
ginari  ^,  fu  date  loro  cosl  generalmehte  che  da 
princtpio  la  parte  loro  fu  pur  chiamata  la  parte 
sehaggia^  e  co^  ancor  la  chiama  Dante  ^.  Detto 
poi  CIO  che  gia  riferimmo  de'  Donati,  continiia 
]]  Yillani :  cc  Vicini  erano  in  Firenze  et  in  con- 
tado;  et  per  la  conversatione  deUa  loro  invi- 
dia  con  la  bizzarra  salsfoiichezza  nacque  so- 
percfaio  sdegno  tra  loro  ^  m.  E  Dino  Gompagni : 
cc  Alcuni  di  loro  comperarono  il  palagio  de* 
eonti    Gfuidi ,   che  era  presso    alle  case  de* 

f2)  G.  yiU.  p.  369;  e  oonoorda  ool  ritratto  Cittoiie  da  Dino  Comp. 
p.  480 

(3)  Pared.  XVr,  65 

(4)  Yedi  il  luogo  dell'Inf.  YI  metto  in  finonte  del  pretente  capi- 
tolo,  do¥e  noa  i  dubbia  tal  denomiDazione  della  parte  de'Gerchi,  e 
i  d«e  Inoghi  vn  pur  poBti  del  canto  I.^  non  avyertiti  fin^ora,  ch'lo 
tappia,  sotto  tal  rispetto;  e  che  interpretati  storicamente  coil,  paionmi 
dar  miova  luce  alia  tanta  disputata  allegoria  della  teli^a, 

(5)*VilL  p.  369 
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Pazzi,  e  de' Donatio  i  quali  erano  pli!^  an- 
iichi  di  sangae^  ma  non  si  rlcdii.  Onde  yeg« 
gendo  i  Cerchi  salire  in  altezza^  avendo  mu- 
rato  .  e  cresciuto  il  palazzo,  e  tenendo  gran 
yita ,  cominciarono  avere  i  Donati  grande  odio 
contra  loro.  II  quale  crebbe  assai,  perche  mes- 
sere  Corso  Donati ,  cavaliere  di  grande  animo, 
essendogli  morta  la  moglie ,  ne  rilolse  un'altra, 
figliuola  di  messere  Aocerito  da  Gaville,  la  qua- 
le era  reda;  ma  non  consentendo  i  parenti  di 
lei ,  perche  aspettavano  quella  redita,  la  madre 
delta  fanciulla ,  vedendolo  bellissimo  uomo , 
contro.aUa  volonta  degli  altri  conchiuse  il  pa- 
rentado.  I  Cerchi,  parenti  di  messere  Neri  da 
Gaville,  cominciarono  a  sdegnare ,  e  a  procu« 
rare  non  avesse  la  redita ,  ma  pur  per  forza 
r  ebbe.  Di  che  %i  genero  molto  scandalo,  e  pe- 
ricolo  per  la  citta  e  per  speziali  persone  ^  ». 
A  cio  era  quella  inimicizia  in  sul  principio 
del  1300,  quando  ad  accrescerla  venne  un'al- 
tra  non  dissimile  da  Pistoia.  Ne  paia  strana 
questa  importanza  delle  inimicizie  private;  le 
quali   dette  /aide  ne'  tempi  barbari ,   furono 

(6)  Dino  Comp.  p.  480 


principalissimo  motore  d'azioni  d'allora  in  poi, 
e  duravano  a  quelli  di  che  parliamb;  tantoche 
non  pur  iscusabili  ma  sacre  eran  tenute  da 
tutti  e  da  Dante  stesso ,  in  cio  solo  forse  non 
progredito  oltre  al  secolo  suo.  Famoso  e  il  luogo 
dell'  lofemo ,  dove  incontrato  un  consorte  od 
agnate  suo  Geri  del  Bello ,  gia  violentemente 
morto  e  non  vendicato  per  anco  da  nessuno  del 
sangae,  scostasi  questi  sdegnoso  contro  Dante, 
e  Dante  spiega  poi  e  scnsa  siffatto  sdegno  a 
Virgilio : 

31  €  0  Duca  mio  la  violenta  morte 

Che  non  gli  b  vendicata  ancor,  diss'io* 
Per  alcun  che  dell*  onta  sia  consorte , 

54      Fece  Ini  disdegnoso;  onde  sen  gio 
Senza  parlarmi  si  come  io  stimo , 
Ed  in  ci6  9  m'  ha  d  fatto  a  sk  piu  pio. 

Inf.  xnx. 

Or  danqae  «  essendo  in  Pistoia  una  famiglia, 
la  quale  passava  per  numero  piu  di  cento  uo- 
mini  d'arme,  non  pero  d'antichitagrande,  ma 
di  possanza,  d^ayere,  e  di  persone  quanto  e 
detto ,  e  d'  amicizia  assai ,  li  quali  discesero 
d'uno  ser  Cancellieri  Notaio,  e  da  lui  aveano 
nome  ritenato  Cancellieri ,  il  nome  di  schiatla; 
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di  che  ne  discesero  di  due  donne  figliuolt  die 
fecero  lo  numero  in  questo  di  cento  sette  uomini 
d'arme ,  e  V  una  discensione  fa  della  donna  che 
si  chiamo  Madonua  Biancai  e  quelli  che  di 
lei  scesero  fui*ono  detU  Cancellieri  Bianchi; 
di  che  per  opposito  gE  altri  si  dissero  Ckmcel* 
lieri  Neri  (e  fu  divisione  da  loro,  per  lo  partire, 
come  detto  e,  per  le  due  donne,  ma  pure 
erano  discesi  grandi  y  ed  insieme  infino  a  que- 
sto di  si  conteneano  con  gli  detti  nomi)  addi- 
yenne,  come  il  nimico  della  umana  generazione 
yuole,  che  giuocando  V  uno  coll'  altro,  uno  fi- 
gliuolo  di  messer  Guiglielmo  Cancellieri  Neri , 
il  quale  ayea  nome  Lore,  fedi  Petieri  ^  figliuolo 
di  messer  Bertacca  Cancellieri  Bianchi.  Tomato 
messer  Guiglielmo  a  casa ,  non  facendo  di  que- 
sto stima  grande ,  altro  che  di  riprendere  il 
figliuolo,  disse:  Fa  a  messer  Bertacca \  e 
ddedigli  pei'donOy  e  vuogUapregare  iljtgliuoloy 
che  ancoraperdoni  egU  a  te  ;  e  mando  seco  un 
yicino ,  dicendo,  che  se  smile  a  hd  fosse  inter- 
venutOy  si  sarehbe  contro  al  perdonare  fattOm 

(7)  Tal  nome  che  £  io  bianco  nel  tctto  ciUio  di  Mtfcfaiomie  Sl«- 
f^ni  trovasi  nel  Villani  p.  368 
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n  figliuolo  ubbidi  al  padre ;  giunse  a  casa  di 
messer  Bertacca ,  lo  quale  era  addolorato  del 
figliuolo  ferito.  Udito  costui,  disse :  Tu  fosd 
poco  sanno  a  ^emrci^  e  tuo  padre  amandarticL 
Di  che  essendo  nella  sua  casa  un  terreno  aUalo 
ad  una  saa  stalla  ov'era  una  mangialoia,  lo 
fece  prendere,  e  fecegli  tagliare  la  mano,  e  dis* 
segli:  Porta  la  mono  id  tuo  padre^  cheipui  iha 
mandato.  II  gtovane  Gosi  concio  $i  parti,  e 
tomossi  al  suo  padre.  Quando  il  padre  il  vide, 
allora  come  ragionevolxnente  esser  dovea  di 
simile  cosa,  entr6  nell'  arme  egli  ed  i  suoi;  di 
che  moke  zuffe  ne  seguirono,  e  d'una  parte 
e  d'  allra  ne  mori ,  e  la  citta  di  Pistoia  se  ne 
divise  ^  »»•  Narrato  poi  o  accennato  questo  fatto 
da  tutd  gli  storiei  di  Toscana,  e  dagli  uni  posto 
in  dieiro  air  anno  1286,  dagli  altri  come  sue* 
ceduto  poco  prima  del  1500  ^.  Ma  ad  ogni 
modo  ei  fu  al  principio  di  quest'anno,  che  pro* 
dusse  il  suo  mal  e£felto  in  Firenze,  innestan« 
do  la  inimicizia  de'Bi^nchi  e  Neri  di  Pistoia, 


(8)  Marchionne  Stefaiii  torn.  IV  (  X  delle  clelille   degli  eru<]lti 
Toscani)^  p.  i  —  Vill.  p.  367  —  DinoComp.  p.  484 

(9)  Vedi  in  Pelli  p.  98 ,  n.  H  quelle  duhbiesse 
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e  dando  i  nomi  a  qaella  de'  (jerchi  e  Donati 
di  Firenze  *^. 

Imperciocche ,  cssendo  Firenze  capo  della 
TagUa  Guelfa,  ella  esercitava  la  supremazia 
suUe  citta  minori  di  qaella  Taglia,  e  cosi  sopra 
Pistoia;  ed  ora,  temendo  nou  se  ne  turbasse 
la  parte  9  ella  prese  la  signoria  di  Pistoia  ^  e 
chiamo  in  Firenze  stessa  a  coxifino  i  princi- 
pali  e  piu  da  temersi  de' Cancellieri  Bianchi 
e  Neri.  cc  La  parte  de'Neri  si  ridusse  a  casa 
Frescobaldi  oltr'Arno;  la  casa  de' Bianchi  a 
casa  Qerchi  nel  Garbo,  per  parentadi  ch'aveano 
tra  loro.  Ma  come  1'  una  pecora  amalata  ama- 
la  r  altra  et  corrompe  tutta  la  greggia ,  cosi 
qaesto  maladetto  seme  uscito  di  Pistoia,  slaor 
do  in  Firenze  corruppe  tutti  i  Fiorentini ,  et 
partilli  di  sieme ;  che  prima  tutte  le  schiatte 
et  casati  de'  nobili,  appresso  tutti  i  popolani, 
fii  partiro  ,  et  chi  favorava  1'  una  parte  et  cfai 
r  altra.  Per  la  qual  cosa  et  gara  cominciata, 
non  che  i  Cancellieri  per  li  Fiorentini  si  rao- 
conciassono  insieme,  ma  i  Fiorentini  per  li  Can- 
cellieri  furono  divisi  e  partiti,  mulliplicando 

(10)  March.  Siei.  p.  4 
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di  male  in  peggio  ^^  >».  Trovansi  ne^  storici 
gli  elenchi  delle  famiglie  che  seguirono  la  par- 
te de'  Cerchi,  gia  selraggia  ora  de'Bianchi ,  e 
qaelle  die  seguirono  la  parte  de'Donati  ora  de' 
Neri  ^^.  I  quali  tralasoeremo  come  a  noi  meno 
importanti.  Ma  gioya  V  osservazione  del  Villani, 
che  alia  parte  Bianca  de'  Cerchi  cdtre  le  nomate, 
€€  s'accostaro  altre  case  et  schiatte  di  popolani 
et  artefici  miouti ,  e  UUd .  i  grandi  e  popolani 
ghibeUini ;  et  per  lo  seguito  grande  ch'aveano 
i  Gerchi  il  reggimento  della  citta  era  quasi  tatto 
in  loro  potere  ^^  n.  Gosi»  mutandosi  V  anda- 
mento  sciito  delle  due  parti,  per  cui  quasi  sem* 
pre  e  per  ognidove  Ghibellioi  erano  i  grandi 
e  Guelfi  i  popolani ,  qui  all'incontro  i  popo- 
lani fiirono  se  non  piu  GhibeUini ,  ma  meno 
Guidlfi  che  i  grandi;  il  che  venne  senza  dub- 
bio  da  cio  che  yedemmo  di  quel  mobile  o  tesoro 
di  parte  guel& ,  che  era  nella  mano  de'grandi, 
e  che  Giano  della  Bella  avea  tentato  inyano 
di  torre  loro.  Adunque :  «  la  parte  guelfa, » 
(cioeil  goyemo  speciale  di  essa)  u  per  tema 

(H)  Villani  p.  369;  e  conf.  con  Marchionne  Stef.  p.  9 
(42)  Vill.  p.  370.  Dino  Gomp.  pp.  482,  483.  March.  Stef.  p.  7 
(i3)  Vill.  p.  370. 
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die  le  detle  pard  non  tomassero  in  favore 
de'  Ghibellini ,  si  mandarono  a  Corte  a  Papa 
Bonifatio ,  die  ci  mettesse  rimedio*  Per  la  qiial 
cosa  il  dello  Papa  mando  per  messer  Yieri  de' 
Cierchi,  et  come  fa  dinanzi  da  lai,  sll  pi^go, 
die  fadesse  pace  con  messer  Corso .  Donati ,  et 
con  la  sua  parte^  prometiendoli  di  mettere  lui 
etsuoi  in  grande  et  buono  stato  in  Firenze,  et  di 
farii  grade  spirituali ,  come  sapesse  addoman- 
dare.  Messere  Vieri  come  die  nelle  alure  cose 
fosse  savio  cavaliere,  in  questo  fapoco  savio, 
troppo  duro  e  bizzarro ,  die  della  ridiiesta  dd 
Papa  nulla  voile  fare,  dieendo:  che  non  han^ea 
guerra  con  niuno;  onde  si  torno  in  Firenze, 
e  il  Papa  rimase  molto  sdegnato  contro  a  lui 
e  contro  a  sua  parte  ^^  >3.  Essendo  poi  cosi  a 
guardarsi  V  una  dell'  altra  le  parti,  ma  non  per 
anco  rotta  per  niun  fatto  la  guerra  tra  esse , 
e  visitandosi  gli  uni  gli  altri ,  avvenne  che  si 
trovarono  insieme  in  casa  messer  Vieri  la  mat^ 
tina  del  23  aprile  di  quell'  anno  1300,  una 
moglie  di  messer  Filippo  che  era  de'  Biandii, 
ed  una  moglie  di  Bernardo  Donati«  Le  quali 

04)VilI.  p.  370 
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sendo  per  esser  messe  a  tavola  V  una  allato  al- 
Faltra  della  moglie  di  messer  Vieri)  dissea 
questa  il  marito ;  «  JVon  far  casl ,  che  non  son 
d'un  ammo.  Tr€anezza  chi  eke  sia.  Disse  la 
moggie  di  Bernardo:  messere  voi  fate  una  gran 
\nUama  afar  me  o  i  miei  di  parte,  o  nemici 
di  persona;  ed  ho  sH>gUa  di  andamefuori  »• 
Di  che  la  moglie  di  messer  Yieri  disse:  E  tu 
ie  ne  s^a;  e  se  non  fosse  messer  Vieri,  cbe  la 
prese,  ella  si  partia.  Ma  noiv  di  meno  come  feni:- 
mina  che  poco  uso  cortesia ,  disse :  Ora  m^Of- 
vete  faUa  la  seconda  vergogna^cli  e  gran  wU 
lania  a  cercare  le  dorme.  Messer  Vieri  con 
totto  che  fosse  savio  cavaliere  disse:  Bene  sono 
U  diOi^oh  le  femndne,  e  ando  piu  oltre  e  la-» 
sciolla.  Tomo  a  casa  la  donna  e  disse  piu  la 
die  non  era  stata  la  faccenda  >3.  II  marito  venne 
a  dolersene  con  messer  Vieri  e  disprezzato  da 
esso  e  malmenato  dagli  altri  di  casa  Gercbi , 
troyandone  tmo  poi  al  ritomo  presso  a  casa 
sua  lo  assali  cdi  coltello  e  ferillo  alquanto;  e 
cosi  da  un  pettegolezzo  fenoiminile  venne  il 
primo  alterco  e  il  primo  sangue  ^^. 

(i5)  Marchionae  Slefani  p.  4 
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Sette  giomi  appresso  sendo  il  di  di  calen 
di  .maggio  (quello  che  vedenuno  prindpio  a 
Dante  di  cosi  diverse  cose,  venti  sett'anni  pri- 
ma in  casa  Portinari)  e  facendosi  ie  festecon- 
suete  di  donne  e  d'uomini  con  piu  balli  sulla 
Piazza  della  Chiesa  di  s.  Trinita,  y'arrivo  a 
cayallo  una  brigata  di  giovani  de'  Cerdbi,  che 
erano  armati  perche  si  guardavano  dei  Donati, 
ed  andaya^o  per  Firenze  yedendo  le  feste.  E 
stando  a  yedere  cosi  a  cayallo,  soprayyenne 
una.  brigata  de'Donati,  i  quali  o  non  ricono- 
scendo  di  dietro  i  Cerchi,  o  appunto  perche 
li  riconoscessero,  si  spinsero  loro  addosso  coi 
cayalli.  Quindi  a  riyolgersi  i  Gerchi  e  far  rumo- 
re ,  e  dal  rumore  all'  armi,  e  aUe  ferite  di  pa- 
recchi;  fra*  quali  a  Ricoyerino  di  messer  Rico- 
yero  de' Gerchi  fii  mozzo  il  naso,  ben  non  si 
seppe  da  chi  9  e  fu  taciuto  da  que'  de'Cerchi 
stessi  per  £uiie  poi  piu  sicura  yendetta.  E  per- 
che aoche  i  circostanti  cittadini,  fayoreggiando 
chi  gli  uni  chi  gli  altri,  s'erano  messi  neUa  mi- 
schia,  ne  rimase  turbata  tutta  la  citta.  cc  Et  come 
la  morte  di  messer  Buondelmonte  il  yecchio  fu 
principio  di  parte  guelfa  et  ghibellina,  cosi 
questo  fu  incominciamento  di  grande  ruina  di 
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parle  guelfa  e  delta  nostra  ciita.  Et  nota  che 
Tanno  dinanzi  a  queste  novitadi  erano  fatte 
le  case  del  Gomune  che  cominciavano  al  pie 
del  Ponte  yecchio  sopr'Amo  verso  il  castello 
Altafronte,  et  per  cio  fare  si  fece  il  pilastro  a 
pie  del  Ponte  vecchio,  et  convenne  che  si  ri^ 
movesse  la  statua  di  Marte ;  et  dove  guardava 
prima  verso  levante  fu  rivolta  verso  tramon- 
tana  9  onde  per  lo  angorio  delli  antichi  fii  detto: 
Piaccia  a  Dio  che  la  nostra  citta  von,  habbia 
grande  mutations  ^^n.  £  fa  pnr  accennatada 
Dante  nel  poema  questa  superstizione  fioren* 
tina,  che  attriboiva  tatti  i  malanni  della  dttk 
a  quella  stataa  recisa ,  ed  all'  ira  del  demonic 
Marte  j  spogliato  gia  della  sua  protezione  della 
dtta  da  s.  Giovanni  Battista.  Nell' Inferno  un 
peccatore  dimandato  dii  egli  sia  ?  risponde 
tacendo  il  proprio  nome : 

IkS       lo  fui  della  citt^  che  nel  Battista 

Cangid  '1  primo  padrone ,  ond'  ei  per  questo 

145    Sempre  con  1'  arte  sua  la  farii  trista. 

E  se  non  fosse  che'n  sol  passo  d*  Amo 
Rimane  ancor  di  lui  alciina  vista , 

06)  Vtll.  p.  374  — Dipo  p.  482  -March.  Stef.  p.  6 
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1%8    Qud  dttadin  che  poi  la  zifondanio 
Sovra  '1  cener  che  d'Attila  rimase 
Avrebber  fatto  lavorar  indarna. 
Ihf.  xm. 

Ed  anche  in  altri  luoghi  acoenna  la  medesima 
opposizione  e  lotta  tra  i  due  protettori ,  il  oe- 
lestiale  e  rinfiemale  ^^. 

Poco  prima  o  pooo  dopo  questi  due  fatti  un 
altro  ne  avyeime  *^\  il  quale  gii  toocava  piu 
presso  a  Dante«  Dicemmo  la  inimicizia  di  mes- 
ser  Cknrso  Donati  e  Guido  Cayalcanti  y  il  quale 
natiiralmente  co'  gloyani  che  avean  promeaso 
d'  essergli  in  aiuto  (  con  essi  prpbabilmente 
Dante  )  era  ora  della  parte  selvaggia  o  Bianca 
o  de'Cerchi.  Ed  «  essendo  un  di  a  cayallo  con 
alcuni  da  casa  Cerchi ,  con  uno  dardo  in  mano 
sprono  il  cayallo  contro  a  messer  Gorso,  cre- 
dendosi  esser  seguito  da'Gerchi  per  farli  tra- 
scorrere  nella  briga;  e  trascorrendo  il  cayallo 


07}Pand.Xyi,47e445 

08)  Namlo  da  DinoC.  che Bon  tegae  opdini  di  tempos  onde  oon 
si  pub  deduire  la  data  della  nerrasione.  ParreUbe  poaieriare  alia  ini- 
micizia gia  rolta  tra'  Cerchi  e  Donati  dal  veder  Guido  fidani  d*  es- 
ter Seguito  dai  primi.  Ma  parrebbe  anterion  dal  veder  che  non  fu 
seguito  ccc.  ecc. 
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laiici6  il  dardo,  il  quale  ando  in  yaiui^  Era 
quivi  con  mesaer  Gorso  Simosie  suo  figliuolo, 
forte  e  ardito  gioyane,  e  Cecchino  de'Bardi^ 
e  molti  altri  con  le  spade,  e  corsongli  dietro; 
ma  non  lo  giugnendo  li  gettarono  de'sassi ,  e 
dalle  finestre  gliene  furono  gittatt ,  per  modo 
che  fa  ferito  nella  mano.  Comincio  per  questo 
Todio  a  multiplicare.  £  messer  Corso  molto 
sparlaya  di  messer  Yieri,  chiamandolo  I*  asino 
di  porta  »  (  dal  sestiere  di  porta  s.  Pietro  ) 
cc  perche  era  huomo  bellissimo  madi  poca  ma* 
lizia,  ne  di  bel  parlare;  e  pero  spesso  dicea: 
ha  ragghiaio  V asino  di  porta.  E  molto  lo  spre- 
giava  6  chiamaya  Guido  Cas^icchia  ^^.  E  cosi 
rapportayano  i  giullari ;  e  spezialmente  uno 
si  chiamaya  Scampolino ,  che  rapportaya  molto 
peggio  non  si  dicea ,  perche  i  Cerchi  si  moyes* 
sono  a  briga  co'  Donati  ^^  ». 

(49)  II  testo  Munt.  ha:  chiamaval  Guido  CtUficchia,  che  cerio  non 
ha  sen3o,  che  Vieri  si  chiamasse  Guido.  Una  variante  pol.  (d'un 
amanuense  fone  che  voleva  correggere  il  testo}  mette  Vieri  invece 
£  Guido.  Ma  non  mi  par  huona  nemmeno  qiiesta,  che  da  cosI  al  solo 
yieri  due  aoprannomi.  Come  leggo  io,  colla  sola  soppressione  di  un 
/  resta  un  soprannome  per  uno  a  yieri  ed  a  Guido,  dati  loro  dall'in- 
iolente  messer  Cono. 

(20)  Diao  Gomp.  p.  48t 
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Aperta  cosi  pubblicamente  la  guerra  in  le 
parti ,  e  pia  forte  facendosi  nel  gOTerno  la 
Bianca  pendente  a  Ghibelllnismo ,  «  i  capitani 
delta  palte  guelfa  e  il  loro  consiglio  y  temendo 
che  per  le  dette  sette  et  brighe  parte  g^iibel* 
Una  esultasse  in  Firenze  (che  sotto  titolo  di 
buono  reggimento  gia  ne  facea  il  sembiante,  et 
molti  ghibellini  t«nuti  buoni  huomini  erano 
cominciati  a  mettere  in  su  li  uffid  )  et  ancora 
quelli  che  teneano  parte  Nera  y  per  ricoyerare 
loro  stato,  si  mandarono  loro  ambasciadori  a 
Corte  a  Papa  Bonifacio^  a  pregarlo  che  per  bene 
della  citta  di  Firenze  et  di  parte  di  chiesa  vi 
mettesse  consiglio.  Per  la  qaal  cosa  inconta- 
nente  il  Papa  fece  legato  a  cio  fare  frate  Ma- 
theo  d'Acqaasparta,  Cardinale  Portuense  del- 
I'ordine  dei  frati  Minori ,  et  mandollo  a  Firenze 
del  seguente  mese  »  (giugno  )  a  dell'anno  1300, 
e  da'  Fiorentini  fu  ricevuto  a  grande  onore  ^^  ^ 

Ma  prima  di  passare  a  cio  che  avvenne  al 
Cardinale  in  Firenze  durante  il  priorato  di 
Dante  che  staya  per  incominciare  addi  15  di 
cp^iel  mese  di  giugno ,  ei  ci  conyien  dire  di  una 

(20  Giovan  yillani  p.  374 
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novita  che  fin  dal  principio  di'qibell'aimo  oc* 
cupaya  1'  attenzione  nob  che  di  Roma ,  ma 
d' Italia  e  di  tutta  la  Gristianita.. Tempi  erano, 
ne'  quali  le  passioni  buone  e  cattive  erano  esat 
tate  e  sfrenate  si  piu  assai,  e  cosi  i  delitd  piu 
£reqaenti  che  non  ai  di  nostri;  ma  piir  tra  le 
passioni  e  i  deUtti  regnava  oniTersalmente  una 
fede  inconcussa,  ed  un  amor  pieno  e  devoto 
alia  reUgione  de'padri,  a  quella  religione  che 
se  non  fosse  per  natufa  suai  cattolica^  s'avrebbe  a 
dire  per  istoria  specialmente  italiana.  Ne  monta 
che  alcuhi  pochi,  conie  vedemmo,  avesser  nome 
di'Epicurei^e  sorgesse  poco  dopo  una  eresia  ri- 
stretta  fra  alciine  ville  dell'alpi  Novaresi;  che 
ipiesta  medesima  ristrettezza ,  e  il  niuno  appi- 
glio  trovato  niella  opinione  nazionale ,  mostra- 
no  appunto  la  unanimita  di  quest' opinione  cri- 
stiana,  cattolica  e  devota  alia  Sede  Romana. 
Ed  all'appressare  dell' anno  ultimo  del  secolo 
si  sparse  tra'cristiani  una.  voce:  essere  iisoan- 
lico  di  questa  Santa  Sede  di  concedere  ad  ogni 
tale  centesimo  anno  una  indulgenza.plenaria  ^K 
Non  s'ha  memoria  di  tale  aniichtta  dell'uso; 

(22)  Vedi  Muratori  anoal.  all'aiin.  4300. 

Vol.  I  4  7 
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€  pare  anzi  die  V  mdulgenza  plenaria  fosse 
prima  riserbata  a  coloro  die  andayano  a'Santi 
Luoghi  di  Soria^  e  die  dalle  palme  ripoitate 
diceyansi  Pabmeri  ed  erano  riputali  prindpali 
tra  que'divod  yiaggiatori,  diiamaiidosi  Bamd 
quelli  die  yisitayano  Roma ,  e  PeUegrini  in  ge- 
nerale  quelli  die  s.  Jacopo  di  Gallizia  ed  altri 
luoghi  santi.  Qoindi)  da  tal  yooe^  adaocorrere 
in  quell' anno  immensa  fdUa  di  Romei  al  oen- 
tro  comune  della  cristianita.  E  Papa  Bonifazio, 
sia  die  ayesse  mossa  egli  o  secondasse  qnella 
yoce,  concedette  quella  indulgenza  ai  Romani 
che  per  trenta  d\,  e  a'  forestieri  die  per  quin- 
dici  yisilassero  le  cliiese  de'Ss.  Apostoli  PieCro 
e  Paolo.  Piene  quindi  le  yie  dltalia,  pieni  gli 
alberghi  di  Roma,  abbondante  iyi  ogni  yetto- 
yaglia ,  abbondantissimi  i  doni.  Al  ponte  s.  An- 
gelo  die  mette  a  s.  Pietro,  fu  d'uopo  fermare 
lungo  il  mezzo  uno  steccato  9  aflSndie  andassero 
gli  uni  per  una  sponda,  e  tomassero  gli  allii 
per  Taltra;  e  Dante  yedendo  all' Inferno  una 
folia  divisa  a  quel  modo,  ne  toglie  il  paragone 
ccmie  di  cosa  yeduta  probabilmente  co'propri 
occhi: 
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is    GoBM  i  Rtmaii  per  Teserdto  molto 

li'tiino  del  ginbileo ,  sa  per  W  ponte 
Haimo  a  passar  la  genie,  mode  tolto ; 
31    Clie  dall'  on  bto  tatti  hanno  la  fronte 

Verso  11  castello,  e  vanno  a  santo  Pletro; 
DalTaltra  aponda  nntto  verso  il  monle. 

bp.  xvui« 

Dngento  mila  foresderi  (urono  tutto  Taimo  in 
Roma  ^ ;  da  due  milioni  si  conta  che  vi  paa* 
sarono  ^^ ;  «  e  il  Papa  ne  ebbe  innomereTol  pe- 
coxiia;  perdocche  stavano  H  e  iiotte  all'altare 
di  s.  Fietaro  due  chierid »  lenenti  in  Inano  ra- 
stelli ,  e  rastellanti  peconia  infinita  ^^  m.  Goal 
Guglidmo  Ventura  cronadiista  d'Asti  die  vi  ai 
troy6.DiFiren£e  vi  fii  il  nostro  Giovanni  Villani; 
il  quale  dopoareme  narrate  e  dettopure  die 
a  delta  oflferta  faUa  per  li  pellegrini  molto  te^ 
aoro  ne  crebbe  alia  Chiesa;  e'  Romani  per  le 
loro  derrate  fiirono  tutd  ricchi, »  aggiunge  poi : 
cc  £t  trovandomi  io  in  quello  benedetto  pelle* 
grinaggio  nella  santa  dtta  di  Roma^  veggendo 
le  grandi  et  antidie  coae  di  quellai  etleggenda 


(23)  VUlnL 

(24)  Mum.  aniial. 

(25)  Veot.  Ghr.  Ait.  Rcr.  It.  XI. 
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le  stone  et  gran  fatti  de' Romania  scrkte  per 
Virgilio,  et  per  Sallustio,  Lucano,  Titolivio, 
Valeric,  Paolo  Orosio  ^^  et  altri  maestri  di  hi- 
storie  y  i  quali  cosi  le  piccolo  come  le  grandi 
cose  descrissono  9  et  etiandio  delli  stremi  dello 
universe  mondo,  per  dare  memoria  et  esemplo 
a  quelli  che  sono  a  venire ,  presi  lo  stile  et 
forma  da  loro ,  tutto  che  degno  discepolo  non 
fossi  a  tanta  opera  fare.  Ma  considerando,  che 
la  nostra  citta  di  Firenze,  figliuola  e  fattura 
di  Roma  era  nel  suo  montare  ed  a  seguir  grandi 
cose  disposta/siccome  Roma  nel  suo  cakre, 
mi.parve  convene  vole  di  recare  in  questo  vo« 
lume  et  nuova  cronica  tutti  i  fatti  et  comin* 
ciamenti  d'essa  citta...  Et  cosi  mediante  la  gratia 
di  Cristo.  nelli  anni  suoi  1300,  tornato  io  da 
Roma ,  cominciai  a  compilare  questo  libro ,  a 
reverentia  di  Dio  et  del  beato  santo  Joanni,  a 
oomendatione  deUa  nostra  citta  di  Firenze  ^^rf. 


(26)  Nod  faccia  specie  voder  qui  citato  iln'iomini  storici  Paob 
Orosio,  or  ooal  dimenticato.  II  fatto  ata  clw  come  Boezin  per  la  B* 
losofia,  oos^  Panio  Orotio  per  la  storia  antica  fnrono  i  due  scrittori 
piii  letti  in  tutto  il  medio  evo,  siccome  quelli  che  avevano  esposte 
tali  due  scienze  secondo  le  opinion!  cristiane  de'  leggitori. 
(27)  G.  Vill.  p.  367 
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,Ma  on  ditro  libro>  uno  di  gran  lunga  mag- 
giore  fii  probabilmente  ispirato  d^l  giubileo. 
Vedemmo  la  prima  idea  del  poema  concepita 
da  Dante,  viyenle  ancora  Beatrice;  e  la  seconda 
in  sul  -principio  del  1293  dopo  la  visione  avutai 
dl  lei  motta.  Ma  negli  anni  corsi  d'  allora  in 
poi ,  il  matrimonio,  i  figliuoli ,  forse  altri  amori, 
certo  la  vita  compagnevole ,  e  poi  i  negozi  pub^ 
bllci,  le  ambascerie,  le  inimicizie  private ,  e  le 
parti  sorgenti,  avevano  senza  dubbio  impedito 
Dante  dal  lavoraryi  molto  ed  efficacemente; 
Ancora ,  e  forse  principalmente,  era  Dante  in 
queste  due  prime  prove ,  scoraggiato ,  impao- 
ciato  da  un  errore ,  una  ^mala  via ,  uno  stro- 
tnento  inadeguato  all'  alto  e  libero  ingegno  suo, 
dlco  la  lingua  latina ,  morta ,  e  mal  maneggia- 
bile  da  lui.  Restano  a  chiaro  documento  e  del 
fatto,  e  della  inferiorita  di  tali  prove,!  tre 
primi  versi  di  esse 

c  Ultima  regna  canam  fluido  contermina  mimdo 
Spiritibuft  quae  lata  patent ,  quae  praemia  solvunt 
Tfro  mentis  cuique  suis  data  lege  tonaatis  28. 


(28)  Quuti  tn  veni  aofio  reeati  oo«k ,  pili  compiuti  dbe  altiov« 
dall'  abbreviatofc  quattrocenluU  della  YiU  di  Dante  del  Boccaccio 
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Ad  ogni  mode  il  poema  italiano ,  qnal  e  9  e  die 
incominciA: 

Nd  messo  del  cammia  di  nostra  Tita» 

cioe  al  35  axmo  di  Dante » il  poema  die  corre 
sella  settimana  Santa  di  quest*  anno  1500 »  e 
in  coi  con  invaiiabil  l^ge  non  trovansi  al- 
Taltro  mondo  se  non  i  morti  prima  di  quell'e- 
poca  y  e  non  son  narrati  se  non  i  fatti  allor 
compiuti,  predioendosi  solamoite  i  posteriori; 
certo  e ,  dico  ^  die  questo  poema  die  abbiamo^ 
non  fa  ne  pote  essere  scritto  cos\  se  non  dopo 
quell'epoca.  La  scelta  della  quale  poi  non  pote 
essere  determinata  se  non  da  una  delle  due 
ragioni  o  impressioni  seguenti  del  poeta:  o 
I'esser  questo  V  anno  del  giubileo ,  e  V  avervi 
assistito  Dante,  e  Payer  preso  allora  qnaldie 
forte  risoluzione  di  ritomo  a  yirtu,  alia  vir* 
tuosa  memoria  di  Beatrice ,  ed  alia  vita  con* 
templativa  lasdando  la  selya  de'yizi  e  delle 

Del  torn,  y  9  p.  36  della  Divina  Commedia  delk  Miiierva»  Padova, 
4822.  —  Nel  vol.  i"*  p.  303  e  aeg.  del  Dante  del  oodioe  Bartoliniano 
aoDo  poi  recati  numeroffi  aquarci  del  poema  latino.  Ma  questi  mmo 
letteralijsinia  tradusione  dell' italiano ;  nk  io  mi  laprei  mat  capad- 
tare  che  mi  Dante  rifacendo  in  italiano  i  prim!  canti  latti  in  latino 
traducetie  sd  steno  coA, 
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parti ;  owero  T  CKet  qoesto  stato  V  anno 
del  priorato,  e  cos\  I'origine  delle  sventure  di 
Dante.  lo  crederei  V  uno  e  V  altro.  Ancora  si 
puo  dobitare  se  allora  o  piu  tardi  y  in  Roma 
o  altrove  ei  concepisse  qoesta  terza  e  definitiva 
idea  del  poema ;  ma  ei  non  la  pote  concepir 
prima,  e  il  pote  fin  d' allora.  E  ad  ogni  modo 
qoest'anno,  qoesto  mese  d'aprile  1300  restarono 
certo  nelfanimo  di  loi  quasi  epoca  principale 
e  media  tra  1  salire  e  soender  di  sua  vita^ 
quella  a  cni  ri&ii  poi  quinci  e  qnindi  Taltre 
anteriori  e  postmori. 

E  gia  e  questa  ragione  potentissima  di  cre- 
dere con  molti  de'  biografi  che  Dante  assistesse 
al  giubileo;  S'aggiunge  poi  a  prova  speciale , 
die  non  sembra  possibile,  yenisse  mai  in  mente 
al  poeta  quel  paragone  cosi  particolare  del  ponte 
s.  Angelo  allor  diviso,  se  ei  non  V  avesse  con 
gli  occhi  propri  yeduto.  E  s'aggiugne  che  un'al* 
tra  memoria  del  giubileo  pur  si  troya  nel  Pur- 
gatorio,  doe  che  y'  and6  Famico  di  loi  il  mae- 
stro di  musica  Gasella,  morto  al  ritomo,  e  cosi 
allora  allora  approdato  al  Purgatorio.  II  quale 
egli  stesso  ne  dice : 
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98    f  Vertmeirte  4a  tre  mesi  egli  Jia  loltD   : 
Chi  ha  volato  entrar  con  tanta  pace. 
100    Ond'  io  ch'era  ora  alia  marina  volto 
Dove  I'acqua  dl  Tevere  s'  insala 
B^nignamente  fa'  da  Lui  ricolto. 

PORGAT.  u. 

^  Se  :poi  ando  Dante  al  glubileo,  certo  ei  do- 
Tett'essere  ne'  primi  sei  mesi  deil'anno  anterioii 
al  suo  priorato.  E  quaiitiinque  molto  incerCe 
restino  le  congetture  aggiunte  a  congetture^ 
tuttavia.ndii  nd  iratterro  di  dire  un  mio  dub- 
bio:  che  delle  due  ambascerie  mandate  in  questo 
principio  diel  1300  dai  capitani  di  parte  guelfa 
a  Papa  fionifazio  ,  una  pote  essere.  esercitata 
da  Dante.  Una  tale!  della  medesima  parte  gU 
vedemmo  eserdtare  non  un  anno  addietro. 
Ora  poi  nel  suo  priorato  siamo  per  vederlo 
tulto  guelfo^ancora  e  d.' accordo  col  Legato^ 
ed  imparziale  tra  le  diie  suddivisioni  Biancai  e 
Nera ;  onde  si  fa  molto  probabile ,  che  in  oc* 
casione  di  tale  ambasceria  aHoma  egli  assistesse 
al  giubileo  e  da  quella  tornasse  appunto  quan- 
do  assunse  il  priorato. 

Ad  ogni  modo  certo  e  da  tutte.le  memorie^ 
che  eletto  egli  dalle  arti  secondo  gli  ordini  di 
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giastisia  del  novmiaire,  eniro  ]»iore  addi  15 
giugno  y  e  yi  rimase  due  mesi ,  secondo  il  co- 
tfume.  Forono  i  cinque  coUeghi  di  lui  Nolfo 
di  Guido,  Neri  di  messer  Jacopo  del  Giudice, 
Nello  (  a  Neri )  di  Arighetto  Doni ,  Bindo  dei 
Donati  Bilenchi  y  e  Bicco  Falcanetti ;  il  gonfa-* 
lonier  di  giustizia  Faccio  da  Micciole ,  e  il  no- 
taio  ( cioe  segretario )  loro  ser  Aldobrandino 
Uguicdone  da  Campi  ^^.  Delia  qual  elezione 
dice  pen  Dante  stesso  in  una  letlera  or  perduta : 
a  Tatti  li  mali  e  tulti  gli  inconvenienti  miei 
daili  infiiusti  comizi  del  mio  priorato  .ebbero 
cagione  e  principio.  Del  quale  priorato  benche 


(29)  Vedi  Marchionne  Stefani  p.  4  3  che  fa  cessare  le  incertezze  siii 
eolleghi  dati  a  Dante  da  vui  biografi.  Gi^  presi  fin  da  principio  k 
risolosione  di  non  oombattcre  quelli  che  mi  paiono  errori  altnii ; 
ch^  sarebbe  fare  im'^pera  dieci  volte  piii  volimiinosa  e  cento  volte  piii 
dun  a  lexers!  cbe  non  la  presenle.  Qui  poi  (arb  eccezione  per  Leo- 
nardo Aretino,  percbi  antioo  e  capo  di  molti.  Pone  egli  per  ooUegbi 
di  Dante  Palmieri  degli  Altoviti  cbe  nel  priorista  o  elenco  de'priori 
dello  Stefimi  si  vede  essere  stato  in  quell'  ufficio  dieci  mesi  dopo  dal 
i5  aprile  al  45  giugno  4301 »  e  Jacopo  degli  Abbati  che  non  si  trova 
ne' priori  di  qiiegli  anni;  e  vedesi  quindi,  ae  Leonardo  si  meriti 
^uella  fede  ch'ei  pretende  nelle  cose  politiche  di  Dante ,  cosi  amani- 
mente  criticandone  il  Boccaccio.  In  generale  quanto  piii  vedrai  arro- 
gante  e  ingiurioso  un  commentatore  o  biografo,  tanto  roeno  fede  gli 
dovrai  dare. 
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io  per  prudenza  non  fosd  degno ,  nieDte  Ji 
meno  per  fede  e  per  eta  non  ne  era  md^;no ; 
perocche  dieci  anni  erano  gia  passati  dope  la 
battagUa  di  Campaldino  ^  etc.  ^^  »>•  Dove  e  da 
notare  per  quel  che  seguiri ,  quella  confessione 
deir  errore  d'  impnidenza ,  solo  riconosciuto 
da  Dante;  il  quale  e  tanto  piu  credibile  in  cio, 
qoanto  pid  superbo  e  schietto  uomo  ei  ci  si 
mostra  per  ogni  dove.  Ed  or  veggiamo  quali 
abbiano  potato  essere  siffiitti  error! ,  quali  fas- 
sero  ad  ogni  modo  gli  eventi  di  quel  priorato* 
Giunto  a  Firenze,  forse  con  Dante,  certo 
di  giugno  e  cosl  all'  intomo  all^  entrar  di 
que'  priori  9  il  Cardinal  d'Acquasparta,  legato 
di  Papa  Bonifazio  a  far  pace  tra  le  due  fazioni 
che  dividevano  la  Guelfa  Firenze,  ccei  vi  fa 
ricevuto  a  grande  onore.  Et  lui  riposato  in  Fi- 
renze,  richiese  al  comune  la  balia»  (potesta 
straordinaria  e  come  dittatoriale)  «  di  pacificare 
insieme  i  Fiorentini ;  et  per  levare  via  le  sette 
Bianca  et  Nera  voUe  riformare  la  terra,  et  rac- 
comunare  li  oflicisi  (cioe  darli  senza  distin-* 
zione  di  parte ,  mentre  ora  li  vedemmo  quasi 

(30)  Leon.  Aret.  p.  53 
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esckiavimente  di  parte  Bianca);  cc  et  qudli 
dell'  ana  parte  et  dell'  altra  ch'  erano  degni  di 
essere  priori,  mettere  in  sacchetti  a  sesto  a  sesto, 
et  trarli  di  due  mesi  in  due  mesi ,  come  la  yen* 
tora  Tenisse;  che  per  le  gelosie  delle  parti  et 
sette  inoominciate,  non  ^^  si  fieiceva  eletione 
de'  priori  per  le  capitudini  delle  arti ,  che  quasi 
la  citta  non  si  commoTesse  a  subuglio »  e  tal 
hora  con  grande  apparecchiamento  d'arme. 
QueOi  della  parte  Bianca  che  guidavano  la  si* 
gnoria  della  terra  9  per  tema  di  non  perdere 
loro  stato  et  d'essere  ingannati  dal  Papa  e  dal 
Legato  per  la  detta  riformazione ,  presono  il 
pig^ore  consiglio  et  non  yoUono  ubbidire;  per 
la  qoal  cosa  il  detto  Legato  prese  sdegno  e 
tomossi  a  Gorte  y  e  lascio  la  citta  di  Firenze 
scomunicata  et  interdetta  ^^  »•  Cosi  il  Villani ; 
mollo  sayiamente  certo  per  quanto  possiam 
noi  gindicare*  Ma  nota,  che  per  questi  che  pre- 
sono  il  piggior  consiglio  debbono  intendersi  i 
capi  di  parte  Bianca  che  ayevano  il  sopray- 
yenlOy  die  guidwano  la  signoria  della  terra^ 
e  non  forse  i  priori ,  o  almeno  non  tutti. 

(31)  Afgiimlo  qnesto  non  per  6m  teofo  al  te«to. 
02)  yilkoi  p.  371 
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I  particolari  di  questo  &tto  del  Gardinaley 
o  almeno  quelli  xhe  mettendolo  in  sospeUo 
dei  Bianchi  signoreggianti ,  fecero  rigettare  le- 
proposizioni  di  lai  ci  sono  serbati  da  Dino 
Compagni ,  testimone  e  parlecipe.  <<  Alia  yi- 
gilia  di  s.  Giovanni  ^^  e  .cos\  al  nono  di  del 
priorato  di  Dante  andando  V  arti  a'  oiierta  , 
come  era  usanza,  e  essendo  i  Gonsoli  innanzi,. 
furono  manomessi  da  certi  grandi  e  battuti  ^ 
dicendo  loro:  JVoi  siamo  quelU  che  demmo  la 
sconfitta  in  Ccanpaldino^  e  voi  ci  (wete  rimossi 
dagli  uffizi  e  oriori  deUa  nostra  citta.  I  signori 
sdegnati  ebbono  consiglio  da  piu  cittadini ,  ed 
io  Dino  fui  uno  di  quelli.  E  confinarono  alcuni 
di  ciascuna  parte  »  (dal  che  yedesi  che  la  ba- 
nifTa  tra  le  arti ,  e  i  popolani  e  i  grandi ,  fa 
considerata  e  fu  veramente  tra  Bianchi  e  Neri^ 
tra  Cerchi  e  Donati ,  avendo  cosi  allora  ire 
nomi  ognuna  delle  parti )  cc  cioe  per  la  parte 
de' Donati  messer  Gorso  e  Sinibaldo  Donati, 
messer  Rosso  e  messer  Rossellino  della  Tosa, 
messere  Giacchinotto  e  messere  Pazino  de'Pazzi, 

(33)  Dido  dice  una  vilia  di  son  Giowanni  ;  ma  che  fosse  quesU  ilel 
1300  Io  prova  tutto  il  fatto  e  massime  I'esserri  addentro  il  cardinal 
d^Acquasparla. 
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inestere  Ceri  Spino ,  messere  Porco  '  Manieri 

e  loro  consorti,  al  Castel  della  Pieve.  E  per  la 

parte'  de'  Cerchi  messer  Gentile  e  messer  Tor- 

n^'ano  e  Carbone   de'  Cerdii ,  -  Guido .  Caval- 

canti,  Baschiera  della  Tosa,  Baldinuccio  Aldi* 

mari,  Naldo   Gherardini   e  de'  loro    consorti 

a  Serezano ,  i  quali  lihbidirono  ie  andaron  ai 

coniini  >o.    Ma  gia    qualche   parzialita ,   giusta 

o  ingiusta ,   sembra   che  fosse  in  questa  con- 

daniia;  posciache   era  cosa    confinato  messer 

Corso  capo  di  parte  Nera,  e  non  messer  Vieri 

capo  di  parte  Bianca.  E  quindi  forse  cio  che 

segue :  «  Ouelli  della  parte  de'  Donati  non  si 

voleano  partire ,  mostrando  che  tra  loro  era 

congiura.  I  rettori »  (sinonimo  di  priori )  cc  gli 

Tolerano  condaiinare ,  e  se  non  havessero  ubi- 

dito,  e  avessono  preso  I'arme,  quel  di  avrebbon 

yinta  la  terra ;  perocclie  i  Lucchesi ,  »  (Guelfi 

yecchi  e  caldi )  cc  di  coscienza  del  Cardinale 

yeniano  in  loro  ajuto  con  grande  esercito  di 

uomini.  Yedendo  i  signori »  (  altro  sincmimo  di 

priori)  «  che  i  Lucchesi  yeniano,  scrissono  loro^ 

mnfossono  arditi  entrare  in  su  loro  terrejio. 

E  io  mi  troyai  a  scriyere  le  lettere.  E  alle  yil- 

late  si  comando  pigliassono  i  passi ;  e  per  studio 
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di  Bartolo  di  messere  Jacopo  de*BarcU  tanto  si 
procnroy  che  ubidissono  »• 

a  Molto  si  palcso  allora  la  volonta  del  Gar- 
dinale ,  che  la  pace  ch'  e^  cercaya  era  per 
abbassare  la  parte  de'  Gerchi ,  e  inalzare  la 
parte  de'Donati.  La  quale  volonti  per  molli 
intesa ,  dispiaccpe  assai ;  e  pero  si  levo  nno 
di  non  molto  senno  y  il  quale  con  uno  ba« 
lestro  saetto  nuo  quadrello  alia  fineslra  del 
yescovado  doye  era  il  Cardinale  y  il  quale  si 
ficco  nell'asse.  E  per  paura  si  pard  di  quindi, 
e  ando  a  stare  Oltramo  a  casa  messere  Tom* 
maso  de'  Mozzi  per  piu  sicurta  »• 

a  I  signori  per  rimediare  alio  sdegno  ayea 
riceyutoy  gli  presentarono  fiorini  mille  Ire 
cento  nuoyi;  e  io  ^di  portai  in  una  coppa 
d'ariento »  e  dissi :  Monsignore ,  non  U  disde- 
gnaiey  perchi  sianopochi;  percke  sanza  i  consigli 
palesi  non  si  pub  dare  piu  moneta.  Rispose,  gU 
iwea  cariyB  molto liguardo,  e  ncm li  yolle  ^^  ». 

Piace  qui  troyare  insieme,  e  non  pur  della 
medesima  parte  ma  trattanti  ed  operant!  in- 
sieme, due  uomini  quali  Dante  e  Dino  Compa- 

(94)  Dino  Comp.  ptg.  484 ,  482 
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gni ;  grande  e  fi«o  fl  primo  come  ogaxm  sa ; 
e  molto  piu  bcmario  ^  ma  non  tatlavia  senza 
UBa  cotal  dcice  forlesza  il  secondo.  E  m  a 
due  tali  uomini  pur  aggiugniamo  Guido  Ga* 
Talcanti  deDa  medesima  parte  Bianca^  e  Giovan 
ViUaiii  che  se  non  ne  fii  9  fii  anche  meno  dei 
Neri  contniri,  noi  reggiiuno  Go^  rinniti  in  qoella 
parte  ae  non  i  maggiori  certo  i  migliori  uomini 
di  Firenze;  ondedie  se  noi  pure  sentiremo  qual- 
die  parzialita  per  quella  parte,  parmi  che  yi  ci 
possiamo  abbandonare^  senza  scrupolo  ch'ella 
d  yenga  per  soverchio  amore  al  noatro  prota- 
gonista.  La  parte  Bianca  fii  la  parte  popolana 
in  goyemo  popolano,  la  parte  delta  preserya- 
zione  deUe  leggi  esiatenti ,  e  cos\  della  legitti- 
mita  o  legalita ;  e  la  Nera  o  dei  Grandi  o  di 
messer  Gorso »  era  quella  della  riyoluzione  e 
del  soyyertimento  ddlo  stato  presente  in  che 
ayea  fiorito  parecchi  anni  la  citta.  Vero  e  che 
potea  parere  restaurazione  di  uno  stato  piu 
antico ;  ma  siffatti  tentadvi  piu  o  meno  scusa^ 
bfli  dove  son  leggi  antiche  e  ben  definite  y  il 
sono  meno  assai  cola  dove  la  yolonla  di  tutti 
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o  dei  pid  sia  la  sola  legge  costante  e  di:oneT6le. 
E  tale  era  certo  Firenze  ^5. 

Fiiialmente  prendiamo  da  Leonardo  Aretino 
la  partecipazione  di  Dante  in  tutto  cio.  aE^ssendo 
la  citta  in  armi  e  in  travagli,  i  priori  per  con- 
siglio  di  Dante,  provyidero  di  forUficarsi  deUa 
moltitadine  del  jpopolo ;  e  quando  tarono  Iop- 

(35)  Noi  MAuno  qui  per  nnntore  anuomo  principalmiiiio,  ciie 
per  ben  tre  volte  partecipa  al  fatto  nam^.  Quindi  gik  ogni  alln 
narrazione  oontraria'o  del  Villani,  quantiinque  storico  taloni  piii 
diligenUy  o  di  Leonardo  Aretino  quantunque  storico  speciale  dl 
Dndte,  non  dovrebbe  avere  fiirsa.  Ma  ei  ci  &  piir;  tl  solo  meszo  4i 
metter  tutti  d'accordo  &  anzi  di  aegui^  qui  il  Compagni,  e  stack 
evidente  a  chi  voglia  riprendere  per  migliorarla  la  preiente  fatica, 
di  una  atoria  delle  parti  Bianca  e  Nera.  A  guida  di  che  aervano 
le  aeguenti  ofaetvasioni:  i.<»  it  Villani  e March.  Stef.  mettendo  im 
aolo  esilio  de'  Neri  a  genuaio  e  fisbbraio  i  3Qi  dopo  la  cooginra  di 
aanta  Trinita,  oontraddicono,  oltre  a  Dino,  pure  a  Leonardo  che  met- 
le  pur  quell'  esilio  durante  il  priorato  idi  Dante.  2.^  Leonardo  poi 
mettendo  la  oonginra  di  aanta  Trinita  durante  il  prioiato  e  oos^  « 
giugno  —  agosto  4300,  contraddice  a  Dino  (p.  483}  e  a  Yillani 
(p.  373  }  che  la  £in  posteriore  aenza  data  j  e  a  Marchionne  Sterol 
(p.  44)  che  ne  d^  la  data  a  gennaio  4304.  i  verocbeDino  ^ilpiu 
negligente  di  tutti  in  fiitto  di  date ;  tna  k  pure  il  piii  credibile  di 
tutti  quando  queste  ci  son  somministrate  dai  fiitli  partioolari  in  cui 
egli  ebbe  parte.  Del  restoii  piii  diligente  per  Tordine  de'tempi  h  aensa 
dubbio  Marchionne  Stefani.  Ma  esaendo  pih  breve  degli  altri,  ei  ai 
vuol  seguire  e  supplire. 
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lificati  f  He  nandarono  a*  confim  gli  adimim 
ptiDcipali  delle  ducsettey  i  quali  faroQo  quesU : 
measer  Gorso  Dooati,  messer  Gari  Spuii  ,.iii6S6^ 
(mcchi&otto  de'  Pazs^i^  measer  Rosso  ddla  Tosa^ 
ed  altri  cod  loro ;.  tutti  quest!  erano  per  la  parte 
Nera  y  e  furono  Biaodati  a*  ooafini  al  costello 
della  Pieve  in  qudl  di  Perugia.  Dalla  parte  del 
Bianchi  furon  mandati  a'  confini  a  Sere^Eana 
messer  Gentile  e  messer  Torrigiano  de'  Gerchii 
Guido  Garalcanii,  Baschiera  della  Tosa,  Bal- 
dinnccio  Adimari,  Naldo  di  messer  LoUino  Ghe« 
rardijai  ed  altri.  Questo  diede  grayewa  assai  a 
D^ite;  e  contuttocbe  es6o  si  scusi  9)  (certo  nella 
medesima  lettera  or  perduta,  di  che  riferimmo 
teste  I'altiro  squarcio)  cc  come  uomo  senza  parte, 
nientedimenGf  furiputatodiependesse  in  partitf 
Bianca; » •  •  E.accrebbe  Tinvidia  perche  quella 
parte  di  cittadini  die  fu  confinata  a  Serezzana, 
soLfto  ritomo  a  Firenze ;  e  Taltra  ch'era  cpn* 
finata  a  casteUo  della  Pieve ,  si  rimase  di  fuori. 
A  questo  risponde  Dfrnte^s  (certo  pur  nella  detta 
lettera)  «&  che  guando  queUi  di  Serezzana  furono 
rwocatiy  esso  erafuori  deUfuficio  del  prior ato^ 
e  che  a  lid  non  si  debba  impiUare.  Piii  dice  9 
che  la  ritomata  loro  fu  per  la  infqvmia  e  mofte 

Vol.    I  18 
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di  Giddo  Camlcaniij  il  quale  amnuda  a  Se* 
rezzana  per  Vaere  cattiiH) ,  e  poco  appresso  mo- 
H  ^^  >>•  Anche  il  Yillani  mostra  che  ambe  le 
parti  fiirono  richiamale ,  benche  prima  e  per 
la  ragione  detta  ^  la  Bianca.  cc  Questa  parte 
stdtle  meno  ai  confini;  die  fiirono  revocati  per 
lo  infermo  luogo ;  et  tomonne  malato  Guido 
Cavalcanti  onde  morio.  £t  di  lui  fu  gran  dan*- 
naggio  J  percioccfae  era ,  come  filosofo ,  virtiir* 
dioso  huomo  in  molte  cose  9  se  non  ch'era 
troppo  tenero  et  stizzoso  ^^  99 .  Del  resto  la  scusa 
di  Dante  non  e  forse  compiuta,  potendo  essere 
die  egli ,  anche  uscito  di  pri<»*ato ,  aiutasse  con 
parzialita  ramico  suo.  Ma  tal  ainto  dato  fiiori 
d'ufficio  fu  ad  ogni  modo  men  colpevole;  e  ne 
Faccusin  coloro  a  cui  gioyano  i  rigori  delle 
condanne  politiche,  che  io  non  ardirei  nem- 
meno  riprender  troppo  Dante ,  se,  come  dubito, 
la  ferita  riceyuta  in  cuore  dalla  morte  deir  a^ 
mico  lo  fece  anche  pid  caldo  nella  parte  di  lui« 
Ed  ecoo  che  siam  cosi  gia  condotti  fuori  dd 
priorato  bimensuale  di  Dante;  gli  event!  inn 


(36)  Leon.  Aral.  p.  55 

(37)  ViU.  p.  373 
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porfainii  del  quale  ftirono  dtinque  il  rioevi« 
mento  del  legato  paciero  cardinal  d'Acqua- 
spaiia ;  la  dimanda  di  qoesto  per  aver  balia 
onde  accomunare  gli  ttffici  trale  duepaiti;  le 
difficolta  fattevi  dalla  parte  Bianca  die  li  te- 
ficya ,  e  la  bamfia  destata  per  impazienza  d'a^ 
yerli  dalla  parte  Nera;  il  doppio  esilio  de'capi 
d'ambe  le  parti  intimato  da'  priori,  non  forse 
senza  qualche  parzialiti  eflfetdya  o  preparata 
per  li  Bianchi;  e  qaindi  Fobbedir  de'Bianchiy 
e  il  ricalcitrar  de'  Neri  congiurati  co'  Lacchest 
e  il  IcMTO  obbedire  stentato;  e  finalmente  le 
minaoce  della  plebaglia  contro  il  Gardinale, 
la  satisfazione  datagliene  da'  priori ,  e  a  mal- 
grado  di  questa  il  partirsi  di  lui  scomunicando 
la  cilia.  Quanto  segue  e  evidentemeute  poste* 
riore  al  priorato. 

E  cofl^  prima  il  ritomo  di  Guido  Cayal* 
canti  infermo ,  ma  che  non  mori  se  non  al 
principio  dell'anno  seguente,  e  con  esso  quello 
d'alcnni  o  tutti  gli  altri  Bianchi,  e  poco  appres- 
so  quello  di  alcuni  o  tutti  i  Neri.  Imperciocche 
al  mese  di  dicembre  ritrovansi  parecchi  degli 
oni  e  degli  altri  a  Firenze,  e  ritrovansi  ad  az- 
zufiarsi  di  nuovo;  il  che  dimostra  quanto  savio 
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fosse  stato  il  provvedimento'  di  Danle  e  degU 
altri  priori  di  giugno.  «  Ady eime  che  del  mede 
seguente  di  dec^nbre  messere  Gorso  Donali  et 
suoi  seguaci  et  qaelli  della  casa  de'  Gerchi)  et 
loro  seguaci  armati  a  una  morta  da  casa  i  Fresco- 
baldiySguardandosi  insieme  Tuna  parte  etl'altray 
si  yoUono  assalire;  oxide  tutta  la  gente^  ch'era 
alia  morta ,  si  levarono  a  romore.  Et  cost  fag- 
gendo,  tomando  ciascuno  a  casa  sua ,  tutta  la 
citta  fu  ad  arme ,  facendo  Tuna  parte  et  Taltra 
grande  ragunata  a  casa .  loro.  Messere  Gentile 
de'  Gerchi  y  Guido  Gavalcanti ,  Baldinuccio  et 
Gorso  delli  Adimari ,  Baschiera  dalla  Tosa ,  et 
Naldo  Gherardioi,  con  loro  consorti  et  seguaci 
a  cavallo  et  a  piedi  ^  corsono  a  porta  s.  Piero 
a  casa  messer  Gorso  Donati,  et  non  trovandoli 
ivi  corsono  a  s.  Piero  maggiore,  ov'  era  messer 
Gorso  Doiuati  co'  suoi  consorti  e  ragunata ,  dai 
quali  furono  riparati,  et  rincalciati,  et  fediti  con 
onta  et  yergogna  della  casa  de'  Gierchi  e  di  loro 
seguaci ;  et  di  cio  furono  condaimati  Tuna  parte 
et  I'altra  dal  comune  ^^  » . 


(38)  Giovan  yilLmi  p.  372 j  si  confronliconDino  p.  480,  e  March. 
SCef.  p.  9 
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Dal  troyar  Guido  Cavalcanti  ancora  a  cayallo 
in  questa  barufTa  si  deduce  die  quantunque  iu- 
fermo  non  mori  egli  se  ixon  al  principio  del  1301 . 
E  se  non  m'  inganno  poi ,  la  yicinanza  di  tal 
morte  di  Guido  all'  epoca  del  poema  e  accen- 
nata  in  esso  dalle  dubbiezze  di  Dante  e  Cayal- 
cante  Cayalcanti.  Dante  dice  a  Cayalcante  die 
Guido  figliuolo  di  lui  Me  forse  Virgilio  a  di- 
sdegno  —  E  Cayalcante 

67    Di  sobito  drizzato  grid6  :  come 

Dicesti:  ^li  ebbef  non  yiVegli  ancora? 
Non  fiere  gli  occhi  snoi  lo  dolce  lome? 

70    Qnando  s'accorse  d'alcuna  dimora 

Gh'  io  faceva  dinanzi  alia  lisposta , 
Supin  ricadde  e  piii  non  parye  fuora. 

Irf.  X. 

Ad  ogni  modo  e  fra  tali  contese  e  tali  zufie  fi* 
niya  in  Firenze  Tanno  ultimo  del  secolo  XIQ; 
ne  diyersameute,  e  come  dice  il  Villani,/or- 
tuneggiamlo  incominciaya  poi  il  seguente. 


CAPO    XL 

SICNORIA   Db'  BIANCHI,   POTENZA   DI   DANTB 
FINO  AIXA  TSNUTA  DI  CARLO  DI  TALOIS. 


(  i  gnnaio-Sl  oOobre  1301 ) 


JHIUUITO  LATin 

61     Ma  qnello  ingnio  pepolo  maligoo 
Cbe  diaoMfl  di  FicMle  ab  aBtko, 
B  tiene  anoor  del  moate  e    del  macignOy 

64    Ti  A  fwa  par  too  bm  6r  nemiM  i 

Ed  e  ragion;  che  tra  gli  lassi  sorbi 
SI  daiaonfim  firollare  il  dolce  fico. 

67    Yeccbia  fama  nel  moado  li  cbiama  orbi| 
Oesle  avara^  iovida,  e  Mperba  ; 
Bailor  coitmni  fa  cbe  ta  ti  forbi. 

70    La  tua  fortuna  taoto  oaor  U  aerba, 

Cb«  I'ana  parte  e  Talira  avraono  TaiDe 
Di  te^  ma  longi  fia  dal  becco  I'eriia* 

73    F^cciao  le  bestie  Fietolane  itrame 

Di  lor  medesme,  e  noo  toctbin  la  piaola^ 
S'  alcana  sarga  aaeor  nd  lor  letanay 

76    In  ctti  rivWa  la  aemenle  nnta 

•Di  qaet  Roman,  «he  yi  rimaier  qnando- 
Fa  (atto  il  nidio  di  maliaia  lanta. 

94     Tanto  vogl'io,  cbe  vi  tia  manilcftoy 

par  che  mia  coteieata  aoa  mi  garra^ 
Cb'alla  Fprtaoay  come  tooI  son  pretlo. 
•    04    Ron  k  noova  agli  oreccbi  miei  tale  arra  2 
Peru  giri  FoHona  la  taa  roota 
Come  le  piaea^  eU  viUaa  la  sua  mmttu 
IHV.  nv, 

Del  mese  di  gennaio  1301,  essendo  andati  i 
Cerchi  a  lor  possession!  in  Valdisieve ,  e  tor- 
nandone  poi  lUDgo  a  quelle  de'  Donati,  perche 
non  pareva  a  questi  conyeniente ,  che  quelli 
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passassero  appie  .di  casa*  Ipro «  ne  a  quelli  d'a- 
yer  a  torcere  lor  via  e-girare  un  gran  paese 
attomo  a  Firenze ,  s'  azzuffarono  presso  alia 
Pieve  a  Bemuole,  ed  ebbervi  feriti  dell' una 
parte  e  dell'altra.  Per  la  qualcosa,  secondo  le 
leggi  e  i  due  esempi  gia  dali ,  :6irono  accusati 
gli  uni  e  gli  altri  e  condannati  dal  comune  > 
della  raunata  e  degli  assalti.  Dei  Donati,  la  mag- 
gior  parte  per  non  poter  pagare  furono  messi 
in  prigione.  I  Gerchi  avevan  di  che ,  ma  non 
fiirono  lasciati  pagare  da  alcuni  di  lor  parte , 
che  temeano  non  fosse  questa  un'arte  degli  av- 
versari  per  consumarli  con  le  paghe  di  sillatte 
condanne.  Mentre  dunque  erano  sostenuti  in 
carcere  gli  uni  e  gli  altri ,  avvenne  il  di  del 
Berlingaccio  o  giovedi  di  Camoyale>  che  man- 
giando  i  Gerchi  co'  soprastanti ,  mangiarono 
d'  un  migliaccio  di  porco  avvelenato ,  di  che 
morirono  quattro  de'  Gerchi »  e  Pigello  Porti- 
nari ,  e  Ferrano  de'  Brouci.  Di  cio  fu  incol- 
pato  un  soprastante  chiamato  Ser  Neri  Abati 
ch'  era  della  parte  de'  Dbnati ;  ma  fosse  o  no, 
non  se  ne  fece  vendetta  K  ccNella  citta  ne  fu 

(0  Blarch.  Stef.  p.  9  — -  Villuii ,  p.  yjt  r-  Diim^  Gonp.  p.  490 
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graB  ramore  j  perche  erano  molto  amati*  Ddi 
quale  maleficio  fii  molto  incolpato  messer  Coi^ 
so.  Non  si  oerco  il  maleficio,  pero  che  non  si 
potea  provare,  ma  rodiopur  crebbe  digiomo 
in  giomo ;  per  modo  che  i  Gerclit  ^  comin- 
ciaroiio  a  lasciare  alle  raunate  deSa  parte  » 
(doe  della  parte  gaelfa  )  cc  e  accostarsi  a'  po* 
pdani  e  leggenti ,  da'  quali  erano  ben  ye- 
dali ,  SI  perche  erano  huomini  di  buona  con- 
dizione  e  umani,  e  $\  perche  erano  molto  ser« 
Tenti,  per  modo  die  da  loro  ayeano  qneUo 
die  yoleano ,  e  simile  da'  rettori.  £  molli  dt^ 
tadini  tirarono  da  loro;  e  fra  gU  akri  messere 
Lapo  Salterelli,  e  messere  Donato  Bistori  Giu- 
dici,  e  altre  potenti  schiatte.  I  Gfaibellini  simil- 
mente  gli  amayano  per  la  loro  humaniia,  e 
perche  da  loro  traeyano  de'  seryigi ,  e  non  fa* 
ceano  ingiurle.  II  popolo  minuto  gli  amaya , 
perche  dispiaque  loro  la  congiura  fatta  contro 
a  Giano.  Molto  furono  consigliati  e  confortati 
di  prendere  la  Signorla ;  che  ageyolmente  Ta- 
yrebbon  ayuta  per  la  loro  bonta,  ma  mai  non 
to  yollono  consentire  ^  ».  Vedremo  anche  piii 

O)  Dmo  Coaip.  p.  480 
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giu  finotdfine^  i  Bianchi  aver  sempre  piu 
bonta  ma  meno  vigore  che  i  loro  avrersari* 
EpperciO)  molto  bene  furono  seguiti  prima,  ma 
disprezzali  poi  da  Dante. 

Un  anno  era  oramai  die  duraya  questa  oon- 
tesa  delle  dae  paria ,  e  gia  a  parecchi  di  cia« 
soma  erano  state  date  tre  condanne,  la  prima 
di  confino  ond'erano  poi  tomati ,  le  due  altre 
di  multe  e  prigioni.  Stavansi  i  Bianchi  soddi* 
afatti  di  qael  ritomo  ^y  e  ancora  delia  maggior 
potenza  che  avevano  nel  govemo.  Non  co^  i 
Donati  quasi  esclusi  da  esso  9  e  meno  messer 
Gorso  y  il  quale  non  che  patir  tale  esclasione 
dicesi  yolesse  fin  d'allora  tutta  la  Signoria,  piiJt 
per  sd  stesso  che  per  la  parte  sua ,  di  che  non  gli 
oaleya  guar!  piu  che  dell'altra  ^.  Qnindi  al  priiH 
cipio  di  quest'anno  1301  ^  si  adnnarono  i  capi 

f 3)  Dino  Comp.  p.  ^83 

(4)  Vedi  le  slorie  dell'Ajnmirala 

(5)  Questa  della  congiura  di  s.  Trinita  k  la  aola  data  che  non  al 
possa  lusare  precisamente.  lo  prenderei  a  seguir  anche  qui  Mar<« 
cliiomie  Stefani  cbe  la  mette  a  gennaio  (  p.  4  4  ) ;  ma  1'  Amminilo 
(p. 244  )  la  pone  nel  gonfalonierato  di  Cbiariatimo  Buonapace  dm 
fu  da  mezto  febbraio  a  mezzo  aprile  (  March.  Stef.  p.  45}.  Dino 
Comp.  (p.  484)  sembra  porta  diunnte  il  priorato  di  Palmieri  AilO' 
«iii  che  ill  da  mezzo  aprile  a  mezzo  giugno  (  March.  Stef.  p.  < 6  ^ 
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deUa  parte  de' Donatio  inesser  Geri  Spini,  me^ 
ser  Porco  Manieriy  messer  Rosso  della  Tosa  ^ 
naesser  Pazino  de'Pazi,  Sinibaldo  di  cesser 
Simone  Donati  ed  altri  lor  seguaci  e  ancora  i 
capitani  di  parte  gutelfa  ccmgiurando  per  mandair 
di  nuovo  al  Papa  ed  aveme  un  nuovo  paciero  y 
od  anzi  preeisamente  per  cfaiamar  fin  d'allora 
Carlo  diValois  fratello  del  Re  di  Francia.  II  Com- 
pagni  non  nomina  fra  questi  congiurati  di  santa 
Trinita  messer  Corso  Donati;  ma  nominando- 
velo  il  Villaniy  lo  Stefiud »  e  I'Ammirato  che 
ne  riferisce  anzi  un  lungo  discorso ,  dobbiam^ 
pur  credere  che  yi  fosse.  Piu  strano  e  trovarvif 
qoantunque  opponente,  presente  pure  lo  stesso 
Dino  Gompagni ,  che.  del  resto  vedesi  sempre 
piu  de'Bianchi  che  de'Neri.  Forse  erade'capi-^ 
tani  di  parte  guelfa ;  e  perche  questi  in  gene- 
rale  tenevansi  per  fEtvoritori  de'Neri  pote  essere 
chiamato  per  1'  ufficio  che  tenea ,  ed  andarvi 
egli  per  moderarli.  Ma  ei  sembra  aver  vei^o* 
gna  di  specificare  lo  scopo  precise  di  quel  con* 

ProbabilmfUle  la  congiun  fu  a  gennaio,  e  I'altre  due  date  fono 
non  di  esia  ma  degli  event!  che  ne  vennero.  Del  resto  non  imporla 
alia  storia  di  Dante.  Veggano  i  diligenti  eruditi  Fiorentini ,  se  ci6 
inporti  ahWttinfa  alia  loro  storia  per  cercame. 
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vegno,  dicendo  solo  che  era  per  csacdare  i 
Cerchi ,  e  che  farono  assegnate  molte  false  ra* 
gioni.  Ma  aggiugne  poi  non  pochi  particolari« 
c€  Dopo  lunga  disputa  messer  Buondelmonte 
9ayio  e  temperato  cavaliere ,  disse ,  die  era 
troppo  gran  rischio  ,  e  che  troppo  male  adve* 
nire  ne  potea ,  e  che  al  presente  non  si  soffi^ 
risse.  E  a  questo  consiglio  concorse  la  ma^or 
parte,  pero  che  messer  Lapo  Salterelli  ayea 
promesso  a  Bartolo  di  messer  Jacopo  de'Bardi, 
a  cui  era  data  gran  iEede ,  le  cose  si  acconce- 
^bbono  par  buon  modo ;  e  sanza  nioite  fare 
si  partirono  »• 

cc  Ritrovandomi  in  detto  consiglio  io  Dino 
Compagni ,  desideroso  d'  unita  e  pacie  £ra'  cit« 
tadini  y  avanti  si  partissono  y  dissi :  Signori  y 
perche  volete  vci  cor^ondere  y  e  disfare  una 
tosl  buona  Citta  ?  Contro  a  chi  volete  pugna- 
re?  contro  a  vostri  fratelU?  che  vettoria  care* 
te?  Non  altro  che  pianto.  Risposono  .*  che  il 
loro  consiglio  non  era,  che  per  spegnere  scan- 
dalo  y  e  stare  in  pacie  »• 

cc  Udito  questo  m'accozzai  con  Lapo  diGuaza 
Ulivieri ,  buono  e  leale  popolano ;  e  insieme 
andammo  a'  priori,  e  conducemovi  alcuni  erano 
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stall  al  detto  consiglio ;  e  tra  i  priori  e  loro 
fbmo  m^^zzani;  e  con  parole  dolci  raiimiliamo 
i  signori.  E  messer  Palmieri  Altoviti ,  che  allora 
era  de'  signori ,  fortemente  li  riprese  sanza 
minaccie.  Fu  loro  risposto ,  che  di  queila  rail- 
nata  niente  si  farebbe ,  e  che  alcuni  fanti  ^ 
erano  venuti  a  loro  richiesta  y  fussono  lasciali 
andare  sanza  esser  offesi ;  e  cosi  fu  da'  signori 
priori  comandato  ». 

■•  ccLa  parte  ad  versa  continuamente  stimolaya 
la  signoria ,  gli  punisse ,  perche  ayeano  fatto 
contro  a  gli  ordini  della  giustizia  per  lo  con- 
siglio tenulo  in  santa  Trinita  per  fare  congiara 
contra  il  reggimento  m. 

cc  Ricercando  il  segreto  della  congiuf a ,  si 
troyo ,  che  il  conte  di  Battifolle  mandaya  il 
figliuolo  con  snoi  fedeli  e  con  armi  a  peti- 
zione  de'  congiurati ;  e  troyaronsi  lettere  di 
messer  Simone  de'  Bardi  >)  ( certo  il  marito 
vedoyo  di  Beatrice  )  cc  per  le  quali  scriyea  fa- 
cessono  fare  gran  quantita  di  pane ,  accio  che 
la  gente^  che  yenia,  ayesse  da  yiyere;  il  per- 
che chiaramente  si  comprese  la  congiura  ordi- 
pata  per  lo  consiglio  tenuto  in  santa  Trinita, 
onde  il  Conte  e  1  figliuolo ,  e   messer  Simone 
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furono  condannati  in  grave  pena  ^  ^>.  Alle 
quali  condanne  e  agginnta  poi  quella  di  mes-^ 
ser  Gorso  dagli  altri  storici  che  Than  messo 
fira'congiurati.  E  il  vero  ^  che  trovasi  poi  con* 
finato  a  Massa  Trabaria,  e^  rotto  ilconfino,  a 
Roma;  dove  con  gli  Spini  suoi  partigiani,  e 
mercaiantiy  cioe  banchieri  del  Papa  continuava 
e  spigneva  sue  brighe  per  far  venire  lo  stra- 
niero  nella  patria  sua  ,  ond'  era  poi  da  qiiesta 
condannatp  negli  averi  e  nella  persona  ^.  E 
cosi  rimasero  questa  volta  cacciati  i  soli  Neri 
e  la  citta  del  tutto  in  potere  dei  Bianchi  K 


(6)  Dino  Ck>mp.  pp.  483,  484 

(7)  March.  Stef.  p.  ^  ;  yill.p.373;  Ammlr.  pp.  208—242;  Dino 
Gomp.  p.  484. 

(8)  La  seconda  parte  di  quesU  frase  &  tratta  da  iuui  gli  storici. 
Alia  prima  contraddioono  in  apparenza  Villani,  Stefani,  e  Ammirato 
mettendo  dope  la  congiura  di  s.  Trinita  non  questo,  ma  il  prime  e  dop- 
pio  ea ilio  delle  due  parti.  Ma  ci6  vedemmo  per  testimonio  irrecosalnle 
diDino  esaer  owenuto  durante  ilviaggio  del  Cardinale  nel  prionilo 
di  Dante  a  giugno— agosto4300.  E  che  non  aia  succeduto  di  nuovo  lo 
provano :  4  .<>  La  narrazione  contraria  di  Dino,  di  nuovo  testimooe  oco- 
lare  anxi  partecipe.  2.®  II  parlarsi  da  tiitti  dl  vm.  enliodi  measer  Gono 
a  Massa  TralMuria  diveno  da  quel  primo  di  Castel  della  Pieve. 
3.**  L'accordarsi  appunto  tutti  in  dir  Firenze  in  mano  de' Bianchi 
d'allora  in  poi  fino  a  novembre.  4.**  £  finalmente  Faccordarsi  pure 
a  db  i  citati  veni  di  Dante : 
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Ridosseiro  quindi  i  Bianchi  a  lor  parte  i  Pi- 

stoiesi  9  che  ayevano  fino  allora  serbate  le  due 

ed  detti  i  loro  Andcmi  delF  una  e  deU'  altnu 

Avendo  teste  data  giuridizione   ai  Fiorentini 

di  mandaryi  podest4  e  capitano ,  fiivvi  ora  man* 

dato  Cantino  Cavalcanti,  il  quale  essendo  Bianco 

fece  eleggere  di  Ud  parte  tutti  gli  anziani  ^  e 

cosk  di  maggio  rimase  Bianca  Pistoia.  £  segui* 

rono  poi  le  solite  cacciate^   e  i  disfacimenti 

della  parte  contraria^  sotto  qnello  e  i  seguenti 

capitani,  finche  ebbe    quella  infelice  citta  a 

caro  prezzo  scontata  la  colpa  d'aver  dato  naove 

parti  air  Italia  ^.  Ed  e  predetta  tal  cacciata  dei 

Neri ,  precedente  la  rivoluzione  contraria  di  Fi« 

renze,  neU' Inferno  daUo  scellerato  VanniFucci: 

142    Apri  gli  orecchi  al  mio  annanzio  ed  odi : 
Pistoia  in  pria  di  Neri  si  dimagra  , 
Poi  Firenze  rixmoya  genti  e  modi 

Inf.  xxev. 


e  la  parte  selvaggia 

Gaccei!^  I'altn  con  molta  ofienjione. 
Cbe  noa  at  potreUbe  intendere  o^  del  primo  eulio  dato  alle  dnr 
parti  ni  di  iin  aecondo  che  £Mse  atato  simile  a  quello,  e  non  ispe- 
oak  della  parte  Nera. 
(9)  Vill.  p.  374;  DiDO  p.  4S4 
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Go^  e:  il  pericolo  delle  parti  e  tairiao  mag- 
giore    ne'  paesi  piu  piccoli.    Ne'  grandi   elle 
si  straziano  e   si  consumano   almeno  da  se, 
6  yiene  alfine  dalla  stanchezza  universale  la 
quiete;  mentre  all' incontro  ne' piccoli  accor- 
rono  o  per  gli  uni  o  per  gli  altri  ^  stranieri, 
i  qoali  per  qualunque  parte  yengano  sono  im 
male  peggior  d'  ogni  parte.   E  questa  si  puo 
dire  la  storia  perpetua  d'  Italia,  e  di  ^asi  tutte 
le  sue  provincie  e  citta;  e  questo  gia  ayyenuto 
a  Pistoia,   ayyeime  in  breve  a  Firense.  Era 
Papa  Bonifacio  gran  guelfo,  e  fino  allora  grande 
amico  del  Re  di  Francia  Filippo  il  Bello;  tutti 
e  due  uomini  immaginosi  in  politica,  intrapren- 
'  denti ,  irrequieti;  e  gia  da  alcun  tempo  tratta* 
vano  insieme   che    yenisse   a   Italia  Carlo   di 
Valois  fratello  del  Re ,  quello  che  avea  rinun- 
ciato   al  regno  d'Aragona  perche  il  regno  di 
Sicilia  tornasse  agli  Angioini.  Che,  non  eflfet* 
tuatosi  tal  ritorno  per  essersi  fatto  gridare  Re 
da'  Siciliani  Federigo  Aragonese ,   veniva  'ora 
Carlo  di  Valois  per  £irgh'  contro  un'impresa, 
e   poi  forse  per   esser  fatto   Imperadore   dal 
Papa   contro  Alberto  d' Austria,  e  chi  sa  quali 
altri  sogni.  Intanto  nel  venire  aveva  a  passare 


presso  a  Firenze  divisa,  presso  a  Riomagna 
disc^bediente  al  Papa«  Messer  Gorso  prometti- 
tare  come  fuoroscito^  gli  Spini  importanti  jcome 
banchieri  di  corle,  pressayano.  che  Carlo  si 
sviasse  di  poco,  per  fare  in.Toscana  ilpaciero. 
Gonsentiyano  tutti  gli  interessi ,  fecesi  I'ac- 
cordo  facilmente. 

£  corsane  yoce  in  Firenze  ne  fii  grande  na- 
taralmente  V  apprensione ,  massime  de'  Bianchi 
i  quali  teneyano  tutti  gli  uffici  y  e  il  meno  che 
ayessero  a  temere  era  di  doyerli  accomunare 
se  non  perderli  del  totto  y  e  con  essi  la  patriae 
Le  yoci  di  Firenze  durante  Tayyicinarsi  di 
Carlo  per  Bolo^a  e  poi  per  Roma  sono  rap- 
portate  cosi  al  yiyo  da  Diho  Compagni  al  prin- 
cipio  del  suo  bellissimo  secondo  libro,  che  pur 
prendendone  lunghi  squarci,  mi  diuole  di  quan- 
ti  lascio  per  brevita.  Ma  leggasi  da  chin'abbia 
agio  tutto  quel  secondo  libro  nel  testo;  che  una 
uarrazione  piu  bella  per  se,  e  piu  istruttiya 
de'  tempi  non  credo  che  si  troyi.  cc  Diyisi  cosi 
i  cittadini.di  Firenze,  incominciarono  a  infa- 
mare  I'uno  V  altro  per  le  terre  yicine,  e  in 
Gorte  di  Roma  a  Papa  Bonifazio  con  false  in- 

Vol.  I  49 
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formazioni;  e  pid  pericolo  fedono  le  parole 
falsamente  dette  in  Firenze,  che  le  punte  dei 
ferri.  E  tanto  feciono  col  detto  Papa,  dioenda, 
die  la  dtta  tomaya  in  mano  de'  Ghibellini^  e 
die  ella  sarebbe  litegno  de' Golonnesi »  (ne- 
mid  particolari  del  Papa  intomo  a  Roma) 
cc  e  la  gran  qaantila  di  danari  misdiiata  con 
le  false  parole,  die  consigliato  d'abbattere  il 
rigoglio  de'  Fiorentini  promise  di  prestare  ai 
Gudfi  Neri  la  gran  potenzia  di  Carlo  di  Valois 
de'Beali  di  Franda,  il  quale  era  pardto  di 
Franda  per  andare  iu  Cicilia  contro  Federigo 
di  Araona.  Al  quale  scrisse :  lo  yolea  fare  pa- 
daro  in  Toscana  contro  i  discordant!  della 
Chiesa.  Fu  il  nome  di  detta  commissione  molto 
buono;  ma  il  proponimento  era  contrario;  per- 
che,  yolea  abbattere  i  Bianchi  e  innalzare  i 
Neri,  e  fare  i  Bianchi  nimici  della  casa  di  Fran- 
cia  e  della  Chiesa  >). 

cc  Essendo  gia  yenuto  messer  Carlo  di  Valos 
a  Bologna,  furono  a  lui  imbasciadori  de'Neri 
di  Firenze ,  usando  queste  parole :  Signore  I 
merze  per  Dio  I  Noi  siamo  i  Guel/i  di  Ftrenze  , 
fedeU  della  Casa  di  Francia.  Per  Dio  prendi 
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guardia  dite^  e  deUa  tua  gente^  perchk  la  no- 
stra citia  si  re  *^  y^ 

ccPartiti  git  ambasciadori  de' Neri ,  giunsonp 
i  Bianchi^  i  quaK  con  grandissima  reverenzia 
g^  feciono  molte  proferte,  come  a  loro  signo- 
re.  Ma  le  maliziose  parole  poterono  piu  in  lui, 
che  le  yere,  perche  li  parve  maggior  segno  di 
amista  il  dire  Guarda  come  tu  vai^  che  le  pro- 
ferte*  Fu  consigliato,  che  venisse  per  lo  cam- 
mino  di  Pistoia,.  per  farlo  venire  in  isdegno 
co'Pistolesi;  i  quali  si  maravigliarono,  facesse 
la  via  di  la,  e  per  dubbio  fornirono  le  porte 
della  citta  con  cdate  arme  e  con  gente.  I  se- 
minatori  d^li  scandali  li  diceano :  Signore,  mm 
entrare  in  Pistoia^  perche  e'ii  prenderanno; 
perb  che  egli  hanno  la  citta  segretamente  ar- 
maiay  e  sono  huomini  di  grande  ardircy  e  nimici 
delta  casa  di  Francia.  E  tanta  paura  li  mi* 
sono,  che  yenne  faori  di  Pistoia  per  la  via  d'un 
piccolo  fiumicello,  mostrando  contro  a  Pistoia 
mal  talento.  E  qui  s'adempie  la  profezia  d'un 
antico  villano,  il  quale  lungo   tempo  innanzi 

(10)  Manca  ndl'originile  la  fiae  (Nota  dd  testo  Muratorlano.) 
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avea  detto :  Verra  di  Ponente  un  signore  su 
per  V  OwbronceUo^  il  quale  far  a  gran  cose  ; 
il  perche  gli  animaUj  che  portano  le  some^  per 
cagione  della  sua  venuta  andramu)  su  pdle 
cime  delle  torri  di  Pistoia.  Passo  messer  Carlo 
in  corte  di  Roma  sanza  entrare  in  Firenze ,  e 
molto  fu  stimolato ,  e  molti  sospetti  gli  furono 
messi  neli'  animo.  II  signore  non  conoscea  i 
Toscani ,  ne  le  malizie  loro.  Messer  Mucciatto 
Franzesi ,  cavaliere  di  gran  malizia ,  piccolo 
della  persona  ma  di  grande  animo,  conoscea 
bene  la  malizia  delle  parole ,  erano  dette  al 
signore ;  e  perche  anche  lui  era  corrotto,  li 
confermava  quello ,  che  pe'  seminatori  degli 
scandali  gli  era  detto,  che  ogni  di  gli  erano 
d'intomo  ». 

cc  Aveano  i  Guelfi  Bianchi  imbasciadori  in 
corte  di  Roma ,  e  i  Sanesi  in  loro  compagnia, 
ma  non  erano  intesi.  Era  tra  loro  alcuno  no- 
civo  uomo ;  fra'  quali  messere  Ubaldino  Mala- 
volti  giudice  sanese,  pieno  di  gavillazioni.  II 
quale  ristette  per  cammino  per  addomandare 
giuridizioni  d'  uno  castello ,  il  quale  tenevano 
i  Fiorentiniy  dicendo  che  a  lui  appartenea; 
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e  tanto  impedi  a'compagni  il  cammino  che  noa 

giimsono  a  tempo  ^^  i>.  .  • 

Or  fra  questi  ambasciadori  noi  ritroviamo  il 

nostro  Dante.   Ogni  memoria  concorda  a  m(>- 

strarci  che  dal  suo  priorato  fin  allora,  ecosi 

dall'  autunoo  1300  a  questo  del  1301  fa  gran- 

de  il  credito.  e  la  potenza  di  lui  in  Firenze  e 

in  quella  che  puo  ben  dirsi  parte  sua  oramai, 

posciache  si  yede  ch'  ei  la  servi ,  benche  con 

moderazione.   La  parte   stessa  de'Bianchi  era 

parte  moderata,  di  Guelfi  riaccostantisi  a'  Ghi- 

bellini;  e  durante  il  loro   signoreggiare  non 

furono  colpevoli  di  nessuno  di  quegli  eccessi^ 

onde  solevano  macchiarsi  le  parti  estreme ,  ed 

onde   molto  in  breve    si  macchiarono  i  loro 

contrari.  Continuayano  i  Bianchi ,  i  Cerchi  ad. 

essere  in  tvitto  buona  gente  ,  molto  piu  che  i 

Neri  e  i  Donati ,  ma    molto  meno    destri  e 

meno  forti;  e  correa  principalmente  gran  dif* 

ferenza  tra  V  ^sino  di  Porta^  e  U  Barone  Mor 

tefammi.  £  cosi  e  che  Dante  pur  dannando  le 

due   parti  segui  quella  men  cattiva,  secondo 

il  precetto  antico  che  yuol  ch'una  pur  si  segua 

00  !>>>»  <^2on>P-  PP*  ^^'^7  ^9 
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dagli  ttomini  attivi;  e  la  segui  qaantonqae  egli 
oerto  la  conoscesse  piu  sciocca  e  fiacca ,  cfae 
dee  dirsi  gran  virtu  in  uomo  cosi  diyerso.  Ne 
tutto  cio  e  congeltara  nostra.  Solenni  sono  le 
parole  del  Boccaccio;  le  quali  quantonqae 
generali  e  forse  anco  declamatorie »  mi  paiono 
Tere  assai  pin  che  non  quelle  erroneamente 
precise  di  Leonardo  Aretino,  disprezzator  del 
Boccaccio*  H  quale  dunque,  dopo  quelle  pa- 
role gia  recate  sail'  entrata  di  Dante  ne'pubblici 
Yiffici ,  continua  cosi :  «  In  lui  tutta  la  pubblica 
fede,  in  lui  tittta  la  speranza,  in  lui  somma- 
riamente  le  cose  divine  e  le  umane  pareano 
esser  fermate.  Ma  la  fortuna  nimica  dei  no- 
stri  consigli  e  volgilrice  d'ogni  umano  stato, 
comeche  per  alquanti  anni  nel  colmo  della 
sua  rota  gloriosamente  reggendo  il  tenesse, 
assai  diverso  fine  al  principio  reco  a  lui ,  in 
lei  fidandosi  di  soperchio.  Era  al  tempo  di 
costui  la  fiorentina  cittadinanza  in  due  parti 
peryersissimamente  divisa  y  e  coUe  operazioni 
de'  sagacissimi  ed  ayyeduti  principi  di  quelle, 
era  ciascuna  possente  assai;  intanto,  che  alcuna 
yolta  Tuna,  e  alcuna  yolta  Paltra  reggeya,  oltre 
al  piacere  della  sottoposta.  A  yoler  riducere  in 
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tmita   3  partito  corpo  della  sua   repubblica 

pose  Dante  ogni  suo  ingegno ,  ogni  arte ,  ogni 

stndio;  mostrando  a'cittadini  pia  savi,  come 

le  gran  cose  per  la  discordia  in  brieve  tempo 

tornano  al  niente,  e  le  picciole  per  la  concor- 

dia  crescono  in  infinito.  Ma  poiche  vide  vana 

cssere  la  sua  fatica,  e  conobbe  gli  animi  degli 

irditori  essere  ostinati  (  t^nendolo  gtudicio  di 

Die),  prima  propose  di  lasciare  del  tutto  ogni 

pubblico  uffizio  e  vivere  seco  privatamente ; 

poi  dalla  dolcezza  della  gloria   tirato^  e   dal 

yano  favore  popolaresco^  ed  anche  dalle  per^ 

soasioni  de'maggiori,  credendosi,  oltre  a  questo, 

se  tempo  gli  occorresse,  molto  pia  di  bene 

poter   operare  per  la  sua  citta  se  nelle  cose 

pnbbliche  fasse  grande,  ohe  esser  privato,  e 

da  quelle  del  tutto  rimosso n(m  si  seppe 

e  non  si  pote  da  quella  dolcezza  giiardare  »• 
cc  Fermossi  adunque  Dante  a  seguire  gli  onori 
caduchi  e  la  yana  pompa  de'pubblici  uffici ,  e 
yeggendo  che  per  se  medesimo  non  poteva  una 
terza  parte  tenere  ^  la  quale  giustissima  la  in- 
giustizia  delle  altre  due  abbattesse  tornandole 
ad  unita,  con  quella  si  accosto  nella  quale, 
secondo  il  suo  giudicio,  era  piu  di  ragione  e 
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di  giusrizia;  operando  continuamente  cio,  che 
saiulevole  aUa  sua  patria  e  a'saoi  cittadini  oo- 
nosceva  ^^  ».  Vedesi  in  tatto  cio,  che  lamodera- 
zione  di  Dante  non  era  ne  debolezza,  ne  dub- 
biezza ,  ne  doppiezza ;  e  tal  moderazione  che 
non  suol  aver  credito  prima  de'pericoli,  Tac- 
quista  e  serba  finche  durano^  per  perderlo 
poi  quando  son  passad,  ma  riacqaistarlo  qaan- 
do  sieno  spente  le  parti,  appresso  ai  posteri. 
Del  disprezzo  poi  di  Dante  per  la  propria  parte, 
noi  vedremo  molti  cenni,  e  nelle  azioni  di  lui, 
e  nel  poema. 

Ma  una  delle  piii  disprezzanti  parole  che  sieno 
mai  state  pronunciate  da  qualsiasi  superbissimo  e 
di  se  senziente  uomo,  e  quella  famosa  da  luidetta 
al  partire  per  la  presente  ambasceria,  e  pure 
rapportata  dal  Boccaccio:  ccMolto  presunse  di 
se,  ne  gli  parve  meno  yalere,  secondoche  li 
sttoi  contemporanei  rapportano,  che  ei  yalesse. 
La  quale  cosa,  tra  le  altre  volte ,  apparve  una 
notabilmente.  Mentre  ch'egli  era  con  la  sua  setta 
nel  colmo  del  reggimento  della  repubblica, 
e    conciofussecosacbe   per    coloro ,    li   quali 

(f2)  Bocc.  Vita  di  D.  pp.  30-*  32 
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erano  depress!  fosse  chiamato  >  mediante  Papa 
Bonifeizio  ottayo,  a  ridirizzare  lo  state  della 
nostra  citta  un  fratello  ovvero  congiunto  di 
Filippo  allora  Re  di  Francia ,  il  cui  nome 
fd  Carlo;  si  raganarono  a  un  consiglio,  per 
proYvedere  a  questo  £atto ,  tutti  i  principi 
della  setta,  con  la  quale  esso  teneva*  E  qui* 
yi,  tra  Taltre  c6se>  provyidero,  che  amba^ 
sceria  si  doyesse  mandare  al  Papa,  il  quale  al* 
lora  era  a  Roma ,  per  la  quale  si  induoesse 
il  detto  Papa  a  doyere  ostare  alia  yenuta  dd 
detto  Carlo,  oyyero  lui  con  concordia  della  detta 
setta,  la  quale  reggeya,  far  yenire.  E  yenuto  al 
deliberare.chi  doyesse esser  principe  di  cotale 
legazione,  fu  per  tutti  detto:  Che  Dante  fusse 
desso.  Alia  quale  richiesta,  Dante  alquanto  sopr'a 
se  stato,  disse:  Se  io  sh)^  chi  rimane?  e  se  io  rimanr 
go^  chi  \fa  ?  quasi  esso  solo  fusse  colui ,  che  tra 
tutti  yalesse,  e  per  cui  tutti  gli  altri  yalessono. 
Questa  parola  fu  intesa  e  raccolta;  ma  queUo 
che  di  cio  seguisse  non  fa  al  presente  a  propo- 
sito,  e  pero  passando  ayanti,  il  lascio  stare  ^  ^  t*  .  E, 
che  ne  seguisse ,  non  ci  e  detto  altroye  dal  Boc< 

03)  Bocc.  YiU   diD.  pp.  78,  79 
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eaccio  9  ma  e  chiaro  pur  troppo ;  pagandosi 
caro  ne'paesi  piccoli  i  disprezzi,  cbe  n^'grandi 
sono  disprezzati. 

Del  resto  un'altra  colpa  (e  non  chescusa- 
b3e,  bella  questa)  s'ebbe  Dante;  quellad'op- 
porsi  all'  intervento  straniero.  Delia  quale  il 
Tedrema  accusare  e  condannare  poi  9  come  se 
egli  avesse  fatta  tale  opposizione  durante  il 
suo  priorato.  Ma  non  e  probabile  che  allora  la 
facesse ;  che  a  giugno  1500  non  era  Carlo  di 
Valois  avviato  ancora  a  Italia.  Onde  conyer- 
rebbe  dire  che  V  idea  di  fare  venire  costui 
jbsse  stata  suggerita  al  Papa  fin  da  mezzo  il 
1300  da  messer  Corso  durante  il  sno  primo 
esilio  avuto  da'  priori  di  cui  era  Dante ,  che 
non  e  impossibile ;  o  che  V  accusa  data  poi  a 
questo,  vera  in  altro  tempo  fosse  stata  trasportata 
al  tempo  di  suo  priorato  per  aggravarla,  che  e 
anche  meno  impossibile  in  tempi  di  parti,  cioe 
di  calunniQ.  Ad  ogni  modo ,  che  Dante  s'oppo- 
nesse  in  qualunque  tempo  alia  venuta  di  Carlo 
di  Yalois,  e  certo  da  tutti  i  documenti,  e  da 
quanto  segu\ ,  e  poi  da  quanto  vedesene  nel 
poema.  E  dee  restare  tal  colpa  come  il  piu  bel 
fatto  della  vita  di  lui. 
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Ed  or  die  sappiamo  Dante  dell'  ambasc^ia 
a  Roma  e  con  qual  animd,  tomiamo  con  in- 
teresse  nuovo  alia  narrazione  del  Gompagni: 
cc  Giunti  li  ambasciadori  in  Roma^  il  Papa  gli 
ebbe  soli  in  camera  j  e  disse  loro  in  segreto : 
Perchk  siete  voi  cosi  osiinati  ?  hwfuUates^i  a  mcy 
eio  vi  dico  in  verita ,  che  to  nan  ho  altra  inten- 
done  9  che  di  vostra  pace*  Tomate  in  dietro  due 
cUvoi^  e  abhiano  la  nua  henedizione^  seprocur 
rano  che  sia  ubidita  la  nua  volonta  » . 

cc  In  questo  stante  furono  in  Firenze  eletti  i 
nnoyi  signori,  quasi  di  concordia  d'amendue 
le  parti ,  huomini  non  sospetti  e  buoni;  di 
coi  il  popolo  minnto  prese  grande  speranza , 
e  cosi  la  parte  Bianca ,  perche  furono  huomini 
miiti  e  sanza  baldanza ,  e  aveano  volonta  d'ac- 
comunare  gli  uffici,  dicendo:  Questo  e  l^  ultimo 
rimedio  » . 

cc  I  loro  adversari  n'ebbono  speranza ,  perche 
gli  conosceano  huomini  deboli  e  pacific!,  i  quali 
sotto  spezie  di  pace  credeano  leggiermente  po- 
tergli  ingannare  ». 

cc  I  signori  furono  questi,  che  entrarono  a 
di  15  d*ottobre  1301.  Lapo  del  Pace  Angiolieri, 
Lippo  di  Falco  Gamble  e  io  Dino  Gompagni , 
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Girolamo  di  Salyi  del  Chiarp,  Guccio  MarignoIIi, 
Vermiglio  di  Jacopo  Al&ni  y  e  Piero  Brandani 
gonfaloniere  di  giustizia.  I  quali ,  come  furono 
tratti,  n'andarono  a  S/  Croce^  pero  che  Tuficio 
degli  altri  non  era  compiuto.  I  Gael£  Neri  incon- 
tanente  furono  accordati  andargli  a  yicitare  a 
quatlro,  e  a  sei  insieme,  come  a  loro  accadeva, 
e  diceano :  Signori  voi  siete  buoni  huonuni^  e 
di  tali  (wea  bisogno  la  nostra  citia.  Fbi  vedete 
la  discordia  de*  cittadini  vostri.  A  voi  la  conr 
viene  pacificare^  o  la  citia  perira.  Fbi  siete 
quelli ,  che  an^ete  la  balia ,  e  noi  ad  cio  fare  ii 
proferiamo  Va^ere  e  le  persone  di  buono  e  leale 
animo.  Risposi  io  Dino  per  commessione  det 
miei  compagni,  e  dissi :  Cari  efeddi  cittadini^ 
le  vostre  profferte  noi  rices^iamo  volentieri;  e 
cominciare  vogUamo  a  usarlcy  e  richiedianwi  che 
voi  ci  consigUate^  e  pognate  Vardmoa guisa, 
che  la  nostra  citia  debba  posare.  E  cosi  perdemo 
il  primo  tempo ,  che  non  ardimo  a  chiudere  le 
porte ,  ne  a  cessare  I'udienza  a' cittadini;  benche 
di  cosi  false  profferte  dubitavamo ,  credendo 
che  la  loro  malizia  coprissono  con  loro  falso 
parlare  » . 

«Demo  loro  intendimento   di   trattar  pace 
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quando  si  convema  arrotare  i  ferri ,  e  comin- 
ciamoci  da'  capitani  deUa  parte  guelfa ,  i  quali 
o-ano  messer  Manetto  Scali  e  messer  Neri  Gian- 
donati ,  e  dicemo  loro:  Horiore^oU  capitani^  di- 
mettete  e  lasciate  tuUe  Valtre  cose ,  e  solo  vi 
aoperate  di  far  -pace  mile  parti  ddla  Chiesuy 
e  Vuficio  nostro  vi  si  da  interamente  in  cib  che 
donumdarete  ». 

cc  Partironsi  i  capitani  molto  allegri  e  di 
buono  animo  ,  e  cominciarono  a  convertire 
gli  haamini  9  e  dire  parole  di  piata  ^^m.  Ma 
tra  i  Neri  che  avevano  oramai  da  sperare  tutto 
dal  tempo ,  e  i  Bianchi  che  pensavano  poter 
sempre  alia  peggio  terminare  tutto  con  acco* 
mnnare  gli  uffici ,  non  fecesi  nulla ;  ne  pace 
ne  guerra,  ne  altro  che  aspettare. 

ccE  cosi  ordinarono  ie  procurarono  i  Guelfi 
Neri  che  messer  Carlo  di  Valos,  che  era  in  Gorte, 
vem'sse  in  Firenze;  e  fecesi  il  diposito  pel  soldo 
suo  e  de'  suoi  cavalieri ,  di  fiorini  settanta 
mila ,  e  condussonlo  a  Siena.  £  quando  fu 
quivi  y  mando  ambasciadori  a  Firenze  messer 
Guiglielmo  Francioso  Gherico ,  huomo  disleale 

(M)  Dino  Comp.  pp.  488 ,  489 
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e  cattivo  f  qoanlonque  in  apparenza  paresse 
buono  e  benigno ,  e  uno  cavaliere  provenzale 
che  €ra  il  €ontrario>  con  lettere  del  loro  si- 
gnore>»» 

ocGiunti  in  Firenze  tisitarono  la  sigaoria  con 
gran  reverenzia  ^  e  domandarono  a  parlare  al 
gran  consiglio,  che  fa  loro  concesso.  Nel  qoale 
per  loro  parlo  uno  advocato  da  Volterra  che 
con  loro  aveano »  huomo  falso  a  poco  sayio; 
e  assai  disordinatamente  parlo ,  e  disse^  che  il 
sangue  Reale  di  Francia  era  venuto  in  Toscana 
solamente  per  meUere  pace  nella  parte  di  santa 
Chiesa^  e  per  grande  amore  che  alia  citta  por- 
tasHi  e  a  deUa  parte ;  e  che  il  Papa  il  mandava 
siccome  signore  y  che  se  ne  ,potea  ben  Jidare ; 
pero  che  il  sangue  deUa  Casa  di  Francia  mai 
non  tradi  ne  amico  ne  nimico.  II  perche  do- 
pesse  loro  piacere  venisse  afore  U  suo  uficio  ». 

cc  Molti  dicitori  si  levarono  in  pie  9  afibcati 
per  dire  e  magnificare  messer  Carlo ;  e  anda- 
rono  alia  ringhiera  tosto  ciascuno  per  essere  il 
primo.  Ma  i  signori  niuno  lasciarono  parlare. 
Ma  tanti  furono,  che  gli  imbasciadori  s'ayidono, 
che  la  parte  che  yolea  messer  Carlo  era  mag- 
giore  e  piu  baldanzosa  ^  che   quella   clie  non 
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won  lo  Tolea;  e  al  loro  ^ignore  scrissono,  che 
aveano  inteso ,  che  la  parte  de'  Donati  era  assai 
innalzata ,  e  la  parte  de'  Cerchi  era  assai  ab- 
bassata  )3. 

ccl  signori  dissonoagli  imbasciadori ,  r£5pon- 
derAbono  al  loro  signore  per  ambasciata.  E 
intanto  preson  loro  coosiglio,  p^che  essendo 
la  novita  grande ,  nieate  yolea&o  fare  sanza  il 
consentimento  de'  loro  concittadini  >d, 

ccRichiesono  adunque  il  consiglio  generate  della 
parte  gaelfa,  e  delli  settanta  due  mesUeri  d'arti, 
i  qoali  ayeano  tutli  consoli  y  e  imposono  loro : 
che  ciascuno  consigUasse  per  scriUura ,  se  alia 
sua  arte  piacea,  se  messer  Carlo  di  Valosfusse 
lasciato  v&ure  in  Firenze  come  paciaro.  TuUi 
rlsposono  a  voce  e  per  scrittura ,  fusse  lasciato 
venire  y  e  onorato  fusse  come  signore  di  nof^ilc 
sangue;  salvo  i  fomai  che  dissono  y  che  ne  ri- 
cevuto  ne  onorato  Jusse ,  perche  venia  per  di- 
struggere  la  citta  m. 

cc  Mandaronsi  gii  imhasciadori ,  e  furon  gran 
cittadini  di  popolo ,  dicendogli :  che  potea  U- 
beramente  venire y  commettendo  loro,  che  da 
lui  ricevessono  letter e  boUate  y  che  non  acqui- 
sierebbe  contra  a  noi  niuna  giui'idizione ,   ne 
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occuperebbe  muno  honore  delta  citta^  ne  per 
titolo  dC  imperio  <^,  ne  per  akra  cagione ,  nkk 
leggi  deUa  citta  muterebbe  ne  Vuso.  U  dicitore 
fu  messer  Donato  d' Alberto  Ristori  con  pid  allri 
giudici  in  compagnia.  Fu  pregato  il  cancelliere 
SUO9  che  pregasse  il  signore  sao  che  non  ve- 
nisse  il  dx  d*  Ogmssand ,  pero  che  il  papob 
minuto  in  tal  dX  facea  Jesta  co'  i  vini  nuosn^ 
e  assai  scandoli  potrebbono  incorrerey  i  ipiaii 
con  la  malizia  de  rei  cittadim  potrebbono  tur- 
bare  la  citta.  11  perche  delibero  venire  la  do- 
menica  seguente ,  stimando ,  che  per  bene  si  fa- 
cesse  lo  indugio  >). 

cc  Andarono  gli  imbasciadori  pid  per  ayere  la 
lettera  innanzi  la  sua  venuta ,  che  per  altra  car 
gione,  arvisati,  che  se  avere  non  sipotesse^  come 
promesso  a^es^a^  prendessono  riafidanza^^  (cioe 
nuove  istruzioni )  cc  e  a  Poggibonzi  gli  negas- 
sono  il  passo.  II  quale  era  ordinato  d'aflforzare 


(45)  Osaervisi  qui  non  j6lo  la  oottante  gelosia  di  questi  oomuni 
diventati  repid)bliche,  ma  quella  apeciale  ed  antica,  de'  diriui  iPim" 
perio.  Carlo  di  Valois  non  avea  propriamente  che  hs  coU'  imperio; 
ma  que'repubblicani  erano  awezsi  a  udir  invocare  tal  nome  atorto 
come  a  diritto;  e  poi  sempre  temeano  che  chicchessia  anche  lonta- 
nissimo  dalb  dignita  imperiale  vi  potesse  giugnere  da  un  momento 
alPaliro.  £  forse  cib  temeano  allora  particolarmenle  di  Carlo. 
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per  salvezsa  delia  terra.  E  commissione  n  ebbe 
di  vietargli  layivanda  messer  Bernardo  de' Rossi, 
che  era  Ticario  in  questo  tempo  ». 

a  Lia  lettera  venue ,  e  io  la  vidi  ,  e  fed  co« 
piare,  e  tennila  fino  alia  venuta  del  signore; 
e  quandofii  venuto,  io  lo  domandai,  se  disua 
volonta  era  scritta?  Rispose :  Sl^ eertamenie  ^. 

cc  Quelli,  ch&  1  eonducieano ,  s'  affrettarono; 
e  di  Siena  il  trassono  quasi  per  forza,  e  dona- 
rong^  fiorini  didassette  mila  per  avacdailo, 
pero  che  lui  temea  forte  la  furia  de'  Toscani, 
e  veniva  oon  gran  riguardo.  I  conducitori  lo 
confortavano,  e  la  sua  gente ;  e  diceano:  Signore^ 
e  sono  vinti ;  e  domandano  indugio  di  tua  ve- 
nuta per  alcunu  malizia,  efanno  congiure:  e 
altre  sospinte  gli  davano ;  ma  congiura  alcuna 
non  si  faeera  »• 

a  Stando  le  cose  in  questi  termini,  a  me  Dino 
venne  un  santo  e  onesto  pensiero :  immaginan- 
do:  Questo  signore  verra^  e  tutti  i  cittadini 
tnx^era  divisi ;  di  che  grande  scemdalo  ne  se- 
guira.  Pensai  per  lo  uficio  ch'  io  tenea,  e  per 
la  buona  volonta  che  io  sentia  ne'  miei  compa- 
^,  di  raunare  molti  e  buoiii  cittadini  nella 
chiesa  di  san  Giovanni ,  e  cosi  feci.  Dove  fu* 

VoL  I  20 
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rono  tutti  gli  ufici  ^  e  quando  mi  parve  tempO| 
diss! :  Carl  e  volenti  citUidini  y  i  quaU  comune" 
mente  tutti  prendeste  il  sacro  baptesimo  di  questo 
fonte ,  la  ragione  vi  sforza  >  e  siringe  ad  amaivi 
come  carifrateUi ,  e  ancora  perche  possedete  la 
piu  nobile  citta  del  mondo.  Tra  voi  e  naio  at- 
cuno  sdegno  per  gara  d' ufici  ;  gli  quali  come 
voi  sapete ,  i  miei  compagni  e  io  con  sagramento 
v'abbiamo  pramesso  d'acconumargli.  Questo  si* 
gnore  viene ,  e  con^iensi  onorare.  L&^ale  ma  i 
vostri  sdegnij  e  fate  pace  tra  voiy  accio  cJit 
non  vi  trwi  dis^isi.  Legate  tutte  le  offese  e  ree 
Q)olonta,  state  tra  voi  di  qui  addietro;  siano 
perdonate  e  dimesse ,  per  amore  e  bene  della 
vostra  citta;  e  sopra  questo  sacrato  fonte  ^  onde 
traeste  il  sanio  battesimoj  giurate  tra  voi  buona 
e  perfetta  pace ,  accio  che  il  signore  che  viene  ^ 
truovi  i  dttadini  tuiti  uniti.  Ad  queste  parole 
tutti  s'accordarono ,  e  cosi  feciono ,  toccando  il 
libro  corporalmente,  e  giurarono  attenere  buona 
pace  e  di  consers^are  gli  onori  e  giuridizion 
della  citta;  e  cosi  fatto  ci  partimmo  di  quel 
luogo )). 

« I  malvagi  cittadini ,  che  di  tenerezza  mo- 
stravano  lagnme   e   baciavano  il  libro,  e  mo- 
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Sirarono  pidi  accesO  animQ,  fitrcMio  i  prkiclpali 
alia  distruzion  della  citta;  de'quali  iM>n  di|*Q 
a  nome  per  honestk ,  ma  non  posso  t^cere  U 
Home  del  prime ,  che  fu  cagipn  di  fare  seguir 
tare  a  gli  altri  j  il  quale  fu  11  Rosso  dello  Sttozzai 
furioso  nella  vista  e  uelPopere ,  principio  degU 
altri  y  ii  quale  poco  poi  porto  il  pe$o  del  s^-^ 
eramento)^. 

cc  Quelli  9  cfae  haveano  mal  talento »  dicevar 
iMjChe  la cariUUe^ole pace  era  trovata  per  in- 
garmo.  Se  uelle  parole  ebbe  alcuna  frdude  >  ip 
aoQ  debbo  patire  le  peue ,  benche  di  buona  iur 
ten^ione  iogiurioso  merito  non  si  debba  ricever 
re«  Di  quel  Sacramento  molte  lacrime  ho  sparte, 
pensando  quante  anime  ne  sono  dannate  per 
la  loro  malizia  ^^  >3« 

Ai  quali  particolari  resta  solamente  ad  ag- 
giugnere,  che  Carlo  venne  in  Italia  con  pareccht 
conti  e  baroni,  ma  con  soli  500  cavalieri  fran- 
cesi ,  a  cui  s'  aggiunsero  bensi  moiti  fuorusciti 
Guelfi  e  Neri  di  Romagna  e  Toscana;  che  ri- 
cevette  dal  Papa  il  titolo  di  conte  di  Romagna 
e  paciero  di  Toscana ;  e  che ,  abboccatosi  con 

06)  Diiio  Conip.  pp.  189,  490,  -191 
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Carlo  re  di  Puglia,  area  fermata  V  impresa  di 
Sicilia  per  la  primavera  vegnente ,  finiti  che 
fossero  nell'  i^utunno  e  V  invemo  quegli  af- 
lari  di  Toscana.  Tutto  cio  era  poco  bello  o 
grande  per  un  signore  di  quel  sangue  reale  di 
Francia,  di  che,  in  mancanza  di  forze  efiettive, 
si  parlava  tanto.  Ondeche  si  vede  se  avesse  ra- 
gione  Dante  poi  di  chiamare  piaggiatore  questo 
straniero. 

Del  reslo  tutta  la  situazione  di  lui  in  qaest' 
anno,  da  noi  tentata  spiegare,  e  da  lui  alta- 
mente  descritta  in  quella  sublime  poesia  che 
abbiamo  posta  sopra,  e  che  speriamo  resti 
quindi  piu  chiara  a  qualunque  leggitore. 


CAPO    XII. 


CARLO   DI   VALOIS   A   FIAENZE.    RIVOLUZIONE. 
DUE  PRIME  GOIfDAMNE  DI  DANTE 


(  h  novembre  1301  —  k  aprile  1309  ) 


67    Vol  appN<M>  eaufUn  die  qvatia  *  eaggii 
]afra  tre  loli ,  •  che  I'altra  lonDoati 
Coo  !•  fona  di  lal ,  the  teste  piaggia. 

70    Alio  tern  liwfo  lempo  le  froott , 
Tenendo  Talira  aotto  gravi  pesi , 
G*nie  ehe  di  ei&  piaoga  e  che  n'adaoU. 

73     Ghisti  son  dae  ,  e  non  vi  tooo  intesi ; 
SopeAia  y  iavidia  ,  cd  avariaia  aono 
Le  tre  fatille  ,  eh*  baooo  i  oori  acceai. 
IilP.  VI, 


Nella  rirolazione ,  che  segui  a  Firenze  per 
r  intervento  straniero  del  Yaloisy.non  ehbe 
parte  Dante  assente  e  non  mai  piu  ripatriato, 
se  non  per  patime  fino  alia  niorte«  Ma  appunto 
perche  ne  vennero  questi  suoi  patimenti ,  Fesilio 
e  le  quattro  condanne,  le  calunnie,  e  poiTire 

(4}  La  parte  aelvaggia  de'Bianchi 
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miste  d'amore  verso  la  patria  quasi  a  una  infe- 
dele  ancor  dileita,  parmi,  die  a  far  giudicio  poi 
di  tutto  cio  sia  necessario  farlo  ora  di  questa  ri- 
yoIuzJone;  ondeche  continuero  a  dime  coi  par- 
ticolari  tratti  da'  contemporanei.  Oltreche  gio- 
vera  forse  porgere  un  esempio  di  piu  di  queste 
scene  di  parti  con  lor  debolezze  e  paure,  fedi 
ix>tte ,  soverchierie  e  persecuzioni ,  e  lo  stra- 
niero,  cbe  sopraggiugne  piaggiando  prima  e 
tiranneggiando  poi*  Che  se  son  cose  simili  ad 
altre  non  che  lelte ,  udite  e  vedute  e  sofierte 
da  molti,  vi  son  pure  tra  molte  somiglianze 
alcune  difierenze  recate  dai  tempi  e  i  costumi. 
E  poi,  certe  cose  vi  hanno  che  non  si  ri- 
dicon  mai  troppo,  e  certi  esempi  che  si  vor- 
rebbono  citar  di  continuo  atBnche  si  rinnovino 
meno  ;  e  solea  dir  Napoleonc ,  che  tra  le 
figure  di  rettorica  la  piu  udle  e  quella  della 
ripetizione. 

Entro  Cailo  a  Firenee,  od  anzi  solamente, 
come  pare  neil'  Oltramo  add!  1  novembre  ^ ; 


(2)  La  oooliisiofie  deUe  d«te  negli  autori  contemporaBei  e  nei  com- 
pilatori  i  qui  peggiore  che  mai.  Dino  oontemporaneoj  paitecipe,  e 
priore,  dopo  aver  detto,  che  I'entraU  di  Carlo  fu  differita  per  quella 
ragione  dei  vini  nuovi  dal  d^  d*  Ognissanti  alia  domenica  wguente^ 
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ed  entrarono  con  lai ,  come  per  fieirgU  onore , 
Locchesi,  Perugini,  Sanest,  messet  Cante  Ga- 
brielli  da  Gubbio  che  in  breve  yedremo'  po- 
desta ,  Malatestino  e  Mainardi  da  Susinana ,  ed 
altri  Gaelfi  puri  o  Neri  a  quattro ,  a  sei ,  a 
centinaia  ^er  yolta ;  sicche  tra  quesd  e  i  subi , 
Carlo  si  trovo  con  mille  dugento  cavalli.  Pre* 
gato  di  smontare  dove  gia  il  Re  Carlo  e  gli  alfri 
gran  signori  soleano ,  non  voile ,  e  smonto  in 


pone  poi  J'  eDtraU  a  quetU  Domeaica  che  ei  chkiiia  4  novembre 
(p.  490).  Poco  impiccio  tfrebbe  il  trovar  nel  calendario  ddVj^tt  de 
verifier  Us  dates  che  quests  domenica  in  quelP  anno  fu  add^  5 , 
e  &r  qakdi  la  corresione.  Ma  il  VHUoii  puf  testimonio  oculan 
(p.  376},  Marchionne  Stefimi  contemporaneo  ( p.  ^7  },  Ammirato  il 
giovane  scrutator  degli  aichivi  fiorentini  (p.  243)  pongono  queiren- 
trali  al  dl  d'Ognissanti.  lo  tornai  piii  volte  daH'unoagli  altri  senza 
nai  potermi  aodiidan  d'aver  cost  a  ricusar  testimoni  egualmenle 
inrecusabili^  e  taoto  pih  che  n^  Tuna  ni  T  altra  data  (4a  ciii  di- 
pendono  le  seguenti},  non  quadra  a  tutti  gli  eventi.  Finalmente 
misando,  che  alia  domenica  5  il  Villani  pone  I'adunanzaa  s.  Maria 
Novella,  la  signoria  data  a  Carlo  e  il  resto,  duhitai,  e  parmioerttf , 
che  il  Compagkii  ahbia  preso  questo  giomo  per  quello  deU'entrata, 
perchi  fino  a  quel  6\  Carlo  era  rimasto  senza  muoversi  Oltrearno 
in  casa  Frescobaldi.  Fissato  questo  puuto  tutte  le  date  del  Compa- 
gni  e  degli  altri  si  possono  facilmente  &r  ooncordare.  Del  resto  il 
•<]uasi  inerrabile  Mufatori  pone  senz'  altro  V  entrata  al  d^  t .«  e  pooo 
monta  che  il  Pelli  ne  lo  murda.  £i  si  vuol  andar  adagio,  adagissimo 
prima  di  dar  torto  al  Muratori ,  il  quale  suole  indovinare  cib  che 
altri  dimoftia  poi. 
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casa  i  Frescobaldi  oltre  Amo  e  yi  si  fartific6^» 
I  priori  per  uob  essere  sospetti  a  niuiia  delle 
parti  s'elessero  un  consiglio  di  quaranta  cilta- 
dini  d'  amendue.  cc  Quelli ,  che  aveano  reo  pro- 
ponimento  non  parlayano ;  gli  altri  aveano  per- 

dato  it  yigore.  Saldino  Falconieri tenea 

la  ringhiera  impacciata  mezzo  il  giorno>  ed 
eravamo  nel  piu  basso  tempo  dell'anno.  Messer 

Lapb  Salterelli  il  quale  molto  temea  il  Papa 

per  appoggiarsi  co'  suoi  ayyersari,  biasimaya  i 
signori ,  dicendo :  Fbi  guastaie  Ftrenze  ;  fate 
V  ufficio  nuwo  comune;  recate  i  confincUi  in 
citta;  e  hayea  messer  Pazzino  de'  Fazzi  in  casa 
saa ,  die  era  confinato,  confidandosi  in  lui ,  che 
lo  scampasse,  quando  fosse  tomato  in  statovi. 
Quindi  certo  il  disprezzo  espresso  poi  da  Dante 
contro  questo  dubbioso  e  doppio  iiomo  K 

Alberto  del  Giudice  cc  ricco  popolano,  ma- 
ninconico  e  yiziatoi»  instaya  perche  dismetles* 
sero  i  priori ,  e  se  ne  eleggesser  de'  nuoyi  y  e 
si  facesser  tomare  i  confinati.  Messer  Loteringo 
de'  Montesportoli  yoleya ,  che  a  farii  enti*are  si 
traessero  le  porte  de'  gangheri.  Messer  Andrea 


(3)  Porid.  XVII 
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da  Cerrelto  savio  legista ,  e  d'anlico  ^libellino 
&tto  guelfo  Nero  od  esagerato,  domaudato 
ora  da  Dino  se  si  potea  far  quell'  elezione  dei 
priori  nuoyi  fiior  di  tempo  y  rispose  y  eke  non 
si  potea  '*. 

In  qaesto  ritomarono ,  restando  Dante  in 
Roma,  i  due  imbasciatori  ooUeghi  di  lui,  man* 
dati  indielro  dal  Papa.  L'uno,  Maso  Minerbetti 
Qomo  senza  yolonta  propria,  Taltro  il  Corazza 
tanto  guelfo,  che  appena  credea  potesse  rima* 
ner  yolonta  in  nessuno  narrandogli  le  parole 
del  Papa.  Quali  fossero  tali  parole  non  e  detto ; 
Dia  fattazte  giurar  credenzn,  cioe  segreto  ai  due 
ambasciadori,  e  adunato  un  consiglio  di  sei  le- 
gisti,  fu  preso  il  partito  d'obbedire,  e  scriyere 
subito  al  Papa:  esser  eglino  a  sua  yolonta  e 
che  per  addrizzarli  et  mandasse  messer  Gentile 
da  Montefiore  cardinale.  cc  Uno  falso  ambasciar 
dore  paleso  la  imbasciata ;  Simone  Gherardim 
hayea  loro  scritto  da  Corte  che  il  Papa  gli  ayea 
detto :  lo  non  voglio  perdere  gli  huomini  per  le 
femminelle.  I  Guelfi  Neri  sojura  cio  si  consiglia- 
Tono ,  e  stimarono  per  queste  parole  ,  che  gli 


(4)  Dino  Comp.  p.  494 


'im 
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imbasciniori  fossero  d'accordo  col  Papa^  di« 
oendo :  s^ei  sono  d'accordo  noi  siamo  vacantia 
£  inoontanente  che  intesero  ^  che  al  Papa  per 
gli  rettori  si  ubbidiva  ^  subito  s'  armarono ,  e 
messonsi  a  ofiendere  la  citta  col  fuoco  e  ferri, 
a  consumare  e  stmggere  la  citta  ^  >3.  £  chiaro 
da  tutto  cio  y  che  gli  aiubasciadori  e  cosi  pro- 
babilmente  Dante  erano  per  V  obbedienea  al 
Papa ;  e  che  questa ,  secondo  Topimone  stessa 
dei  Neri,  sarebbe  stata  lor  perdizione,  o  almeno 
ealvamento  de'  Bianchi.  Ma  non  era  pid  tempo. 
Z  Neri  sciolsero  la  qaistione  coUa  violenza. 

c€  I  priori  scrissono  al  Papa  segretamente , 
ma  tutto  seppe  la  parte  Nera ;  perocche  quelli, 
che  giurarono  credenza ,  non  la  teanono.  La 
parte  Nera  havea  due  priori  segreti  di  fiiori » 
(cioe  erano  eletti  di  fuori  $  ma  stavano  dentro  a 

tradire  )•  cc  Uno  era  Noffo  Guidi e  avea  in 

uso,  che  le  cose  faceva  in  segreto,  biasimaya  e 
in  palese  ne  biasimava  i  fattori;  il  perche  era 
tenuto  di  buona  temperanza,  e  di  mal  fare 
traeva  sustanza  ^  »• 


(5)  Dino  Comp.  p.  492 

(6)  Dino  Comp.  p.  493. 
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I  priori  stimokti  a  depor  Tufficio  e  acooma' 

narlo^  fisM^endo  priori  altri  scdti  dalle  due  partly 

deputarono  a  ci6  Dino,  die  fece  coUeg^o  coi 

deputati  di  ambe  nella  cappella  di  s.  Bernardo* 

Si  accordarono,  ed  elessero  sei  priori  nuovi^ 

tre  per  parte.  U  settimo,  cioe  il  gonialoniere, 

«  che  diyider  non  si  polea,  elegemmo  di  si  poco 

valore,  che  niuno  ne  dubitaya.  I  qaali  scritti, 

posi  soil'  akare.  E  Nofib  Guidi  parlo ,  e  disse : 

lo diro  cosa^  che  tu  mi  Urrai  crudd  ciUadino: 

E  io  gli  dissi ,  che  tacesse;  e  pure  parlo,  e  fu 

di  tanta  arroganza ,  che  mi  domando ,  che  mi 

piacesse  far  la  loro  parte  neU'ufficio^  maggiore; 

che  tanto  fu  a  dire,  quanto:  disfa  VaUra  parte^ 

e  me  porre  nel  luogo  di  Giuda.  E  io  gli  risposi : 

che  irmanssi  che  io  faces  si  tanto  tradimento  darei 

i  mid  figUuoU  a  mangiare  a  card;  e  cosi  da 

coUegio  ci  partimmo  ^  >». 

Messer  Carlo  spesso  invitaya  i  priori  a  man- 
giare ,  ed  ei  non  yi  yoleyano  andare  per  so- 
spetto.  Pure  una  yolta  ei  trasse  tre  de'  priori , 
fra  cui  Dino,  a  parlamentare  a-  sanla  Maria  No- 
yella  fuori  della  terra.  Dino  crede  che  se  fos- 

*  (7)  Diao  Gomp.  p.  493 
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sero  andati  tutti ,  li  avrebbe  uccisi;  e  dice  che 
qaando  tomarono,  molti  cittadini  lodavano  U- 
dioy  cbe  da  morle  gli  avesse  scampati.  Poi  narra, 
cfae .  a  consiglio  di  un  santo  uomo  chiamato 
frate  Benedetto  fecero  fare  al  veseoro  una  gran 
processione,  di  cbe  molti  si  schemirono  dicendo: 
che  era  megUo  arrotare  i  fern.  II  consiglio 
die  balia  ai  rettori  contro  chi  facesse  rtssa  o 
tnmulto;.pene  personali  s'imposero^  e  che  me(r 
lessero  ilceppo  e  la  mannaia  in  piazza  per  pa- 
nire  i  malfaltori  che  contrafacessero.  Fa  cre- 
sciuta  balia  al  capitano  di  guerra;  ma  i  loro 
messi »  famigli  e  berrovieri  li  tradirano ;  e  si 
trovo ,  che  a  yenti  di  questi  erano  stati  pro- 
messi  fiorini  mille  dagli  avyersari.  I  Neri  dice- 
vano :  ^^Noi  habbiamo  un  signore  incasa;,il 
Papa  e  nostro  protettore;  gU  adversari  nostri 
non  sono  guemiti  ne  da  guerra  n^  da  pace; 
danari  non  hanno  ;  i  soldati  non  sono  pagati. 
Eglino  aveano  messo  in  ordine  tutto  cio,  che  a 
guerra  bisognava  per  accogliere  tutte  loro  ami- 
sta  nel  sesto  d'  Oltramo ;  nel  quale  ordinarond 
tenere  Sanesi  ,  Perugini ,  Lucchesi ,  Saminia- 
tesi ,  Yolterrani ,  Sangiminianesi.  Tutti  i  vicini 
haveano  corrotti  ^  e  haveano  pensato  tenere^  il 
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ponte  a  santa  Trinita,  e  di  rizzare  su  due  palagi 
alcuno  edificio  da  gittare  pietre ;  e  hareano 
invitati  molti  yillani  d'attomo ,  e  tatti  gli  sban- 
did  di  Firenze.  I  Guelfi  Bianchi  non  ardiyano 
meltersi  gente  in  casa ,  perche  i  priori  gli  mi- 
Bacciayano  di  pnnire  chi  raunata  facesse,  e 
cos\  teneano  in  paura  amici  e  nemici.  Non  do- 
yeano  ^  amici  credere,  che  gli  amici  loro  gli 

hayessono  morti  ma  non  lasciarono  tanto 

per  tema  della  legge ,  qoanto  per  V  ayarizia. 
Per  die  a  messer  Torrigiano  de'  Gercbi  fa  detto: 
Fomites^ij  ediielo  agli  amici  vostri  ^  ». 

«  Un  sabbato  »  (  addi  4  )  «  i  Neri  si  ar- 
marono  co'  loro  cayalli  coyerti ,  e  comincia- 
rono  a  seguire  I'ordine  dato.  I  Medici  potenti 
popolani »  (  credo  sia  la  prima  yolta ,  che  si 
troyan  nomati  nella  storia  )  a  assalirono  e  fedi- 
rono  un  yaloroso  popolano  chiamato  Orlan- 
duccio  Orlandi  il  di  passato  yespro,  e  lasoia^ 
ronlo  per  morto.  La  gente  s'  armo  a  pie  e  a 
cayallo ,  e  yennono  al  palagio  de'  priori .  • :  •  • 
n  podesta  non  mando  la  sua  famiglia  a  casa 
il  malfattore ;  ne  il  gonfaloniere  della  giusUzia 
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non  si  mosse  a  punire  U  malificio  perche  area 
tempo  dieci  cli*  Mandossi  per  le  vicherie  >>  (le 
borgate  all'  iatomo)  cc  e  yennono  e  spiegarono 
le  bandiere  y  e  poi  nascosamente  andarono  dal 
kto  di  parte  Nera, e  al  comune  non  si  appre* 

sentarono Venuta  la  notte^  la  gente  si  co- 

mincio  a  partlre,  e  le  loro  case  afibnuuxHio, 
e  con  asseragliare  le  vie  con  l^^name ,  accioc* 
che  trascorrere  non  potesse  la  gente  9).  GliScali 
princlpalmente  fra'  Bianchi ,  gli  Spini  fra'Neri 
afibrzarono  i  loro  palagi  a  rincontro  Tun  del- 
r  altro.  Poi  faceano  questi  a  qaelli  buone  par 
role ,  e  cosi  parecchi  altri  potenti  Neri  ad  altri 
Bianchi ,  dicendo  :  «  Deh  perche  facciamo  noi 
cost  ?  ^oi  siamo  pure  amici  e  parenti  e  tuiti 
Gudji  y  noi  non  Juibbiamo  altra  intenzioney  che 
di  levarci  la  catena  di  colloy  che  tiene  il  popolo 
a  voi  e  a  noi;  e  saremo  maggiori  che  non  sior 
mo.  MercS  per  Dio.  Siamo  una  cosa  come  noi 
dos^emo  essere  >^.  Cosi  i  Bianchi  s'ammollivanoi 
e  i  Ghibellini  che  li  sostenevano,  s'lnsospetdr 
Tano;  e  non  rimase  fuori  se  non  poca  gente » 
non  altro  che  alcuni  artigiani  a  far  la  guardia. 
Intanto  messer  Carlo ,  mostrando  di  voler  che 
si  punissero  i  malfattori ,  domandava  la  guar- 
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dia  deUe  porte  della  citta^  e  fpezialinente  del 
sesto  Oltrarno  ove  dimoraya ;  quelle  gli  furono 
negate ,  e  queste  date ;  «  e  leyati  ne  furono  i 
Fiorentim  y  e  messi  i  Franciosi.  £  messer  Gu^ 
l^idmo  Cancelliere  ^  e  il  maliscalco  di  messer 
Carlo  giurarono  nelle  mani  a  me  Dino  rice^ 
vente  per  lo  comune ,  e  dieronmi  la  fede  dd 
loro  signore:  che  rices^eva  la  guardia  delta  terra 
sopra  a  SBj  e  guardarla  e  tenerla  a  petizione 
deUa  signoria.  E  mai  credetti ,  che  uno  tanto 
signore  ,  e  della  casa  reale  di  Francia  rom* 
pesse  la  sua  fede ;  perche  passo  piccola  parte 
della  seguente  notte ,  che  per  la  porta  y  che 
noi  gli  demmo  in  guardia ,  die  I'entrata  a  Ghe^ 
rardaocio  Buondelmonti  ch'havea  bando,  ac- 
compagnato  con  moiti  altri  sbanditi  >3.  I  priori 
avWsati  da  un  popolano  mandarono  i  maestri 
ad  afforzare  porta  s»  Pancrazio ;  ma  i  Tomar 
quinci  gli  assalirono  e  cacciarono,  e  le  torri  fb- 
fono  abbandonate  da'  fanti.  Ancora ,  furono 
ayyisati  i  priori ,  che  s'  andaya  per  le  case  in«- 
vitando  ad  armarsi  per  il  giomo  seguente ;  e 
mentre  cosi  yenian  perdendo  ogni  speranza , 
Temie  lor  meno  anche  Tultima  de'  yillani ,  che 


I 
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giuDgendo,  spiccavano  1' insegne  dall  aste,  e  gli 
abbandonavano  ^. 

Delia  giomata  dei  5  son  dati  i  particolari 
piu  chiaramente  dal  Villani.  cc  Soggiomato  e  ri- 
posato  messer  Cario  alqaanti  di  in  Firenze,  si 
richiese  il  comune  di  volere  la  signoria  et  guar* 
dia  d«lla  citta,  et  bal\a  di  peter  pacificare  i 
Guelfi  insieme;  et  cio  fu  per  lo  comune  con- 
sentito.  Et  a  di  5  di  novenibre  nella  diiesa  di 
santa  Maria  Novella  essendovi  ragunate  le  si- 
gnorie  et  priori  di  Firenze ,  il  consiglio  e  1  yer 
scovo ,  et  tutta  allra  buona  gente  di  Firenze , 
fudella  sua  domanda  fatta  propbsta,  e  delibe- 
rata ,  et  rimessa  in  lui  la  signoria  et  la  guar- 
dia  della  citta.  Et  messer  Carlo  dopo  la  sposi* 
tione  del  suo  aguzetta ,  di  sua  bocca  accetto 
et  giuro ,  et  come  figliuolo  re  promise  di  con- 
servare  la  citta  in  pacifico  et  buono  state ;  et 
io  scrittore  fui  a  queste  cose  presente.  Incbn- 
tanente  per  lui  e  per  sua  gente  fu  &tto  il  con- 
trario;  che  per  consiglio  di  messer  Musciaio 
de'  Francesi ,  il  quale  insino  di  Francia  era  ve^ 
nuto  per  suo  pedotto,  siccom'era  ordinate  per 


(9)  Dlno  Gonp.  p.  495 
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li  Gaelfi  Neri,  fece  armare  sua  gente,  innaAzi 
che  messer  Carlo  fosse  tomato  a  casa ,  che  al- 
berga^a  in  casa  ai  FrQSicobaldi  oltr'AnU);  onde 
per  la/noyltade  di  vedere  la  sua  gente  a  ca* 
yaBo  armata ,  la  citta  fii  tutta  in  gdosia ,  et 
in  sospetto;  et  furono  a  Farmi  grand!  et  po- 
polaini ,  ciascuno  a  casa  saoi  amici  secondo  suo 
podere,  abbairandosi  la  citta  in  piii  parti. 
Ma  a  casa  de'  priori,  pochi  yi  si  ragunaroho ; 
et  quasi  il  popolo  fu  sanza  capo,  veggendost 
traditi ,  e  'ngannati  i  priori ,  et  coloro  che 
reggeano  il  comone.  In  questo,  messer  Corso 
Donati ,  il  quale  era  sbandito  e  rubello,  come 
era  brdinato ,  il  di  medesimo  yenne  a  Firenze 
da  Peiretola  con  alquanto  seguito  di  suoi  amici, 
et  con  masnadieri  a  piede.  E  sentendo  la  sua 
yenuta  i  signori  priori  et  Gerchi  suoi  nimici , 
vegnendo  a  loro  messere  Sciatta  de'Cancellieri, 
ch'era  in  Firenze  per  lo  comune  caprtano  di 
trecento  cayalieri  soldati,  et  yolea  andare  cDntro 
al-detto  messere  Corso  Donati  per  pretiderlo 
et  ofiendeilo ,  messere  Vieri  caporale  della  casa 
de'  Cierchi  non  acconsenli ,  dicendo :  lasciatelo 
venire  y  confidandosi  nella  yana  speranza  del 
popolo,  che  '1  punisse.  Per  la  qual  cosa  mes- 
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sere  Corso  entro  ne'  borghi  della  cittade ;  el 
trovando  le  porte  delle  cerchie  yecchie  serratei 
e  noQ  potendo  entrare,  si  ae  ne  yenne  alia 
postierla  da  Pinti ,  ch'era  di  costa  a  s.  Piero 
Maggiore  tra  le  sue  case»  et  quelle  ddli  Uc- 
cellini;  et  qudla  trovando  serrata^  comincio 
a  tagliarla^  et  dentro  per  li  suoi  amici  fii  fatio 
}1  simigliante ,  si  che  senza  contrasto  fu  messa 
in  terra ;  et  lui  entrato  dentro  9  schierato  in 
su  la  piazza  di  san  Piero  Maggicxre  li  crebbe 
gente  9  et  seguito  de'  suoi  amici  1  dicendo :  viiHi 
U  baronej  che  cosi  era  chiamato  messere  Corso, 
Et  egli  veggendosi  cresciere  forza  et  seguito,  la 
prima  cosa  che  fece ,  ando  alle  carceri  dd 
comune  9  ch'erano  nelle  case  de'  Bastari  ndla 
ruga  del  palagio,  et  quelle  per  forza  aperse  e 
delibero  i  prigioni ;  et  cio  fatto,  il  simile  fece 
al  palagio  del  podesta ,  et  poi  a'  priori  facen- 
doli  per  paura  lasciare  la  signoria ,  et  tomarsi 
a  lor  case  ^^  »•  In  questa  narrazione  abbiamo 
incontrato  finalmente  il  nome  di  messer  Vieri , 
capo  de'  Bianchi ,  ed  ^  la  prima  e  V  ultima 
volta  che  trovisi ;  e  trovasi  a  dire  e  fare  una 


(10)  Vill.  pp.  376,  377 
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ficempiaggioe*  Onde  scorge^  che  buono  an  cainp« 
(€ome  fu  a  Gampaldinoy  era  poi  poverl^simo  capo 
di  parte  in  citta. 

Dino  Ck>xnpagiti  fit  uno  de'  priori  cacciati 
jn  qael  giorno ;  e  percio  e  certamente  che  hob 
gli  da  ranimo  di  narrarne  distesameate.  Ma  al- 
cana particolari  iateressanti  ei  wn  pure  da  lui 
Barrati  Meatne  eatrava  messerCorso^  eglt  Dino 
e  gU  altri  priori  eraiio  trattenutt  a  palazzo 
da'  baroni  di  messer  Carlo^  e  da  messer  Cante 
da  Gubbio,  ed  allri  ^  i  qoali  giuravan  loro  che 
il  siffMK  si  teaea  tradito ,  e  che  facebbe  ven- 
detta a  modo  loro,  e  che  giurava  farebbe 
asapiocar  messer  Corso«  Ma  <<  non  giuro  messer 
Carlo  ii  vero;  perche  di  sua  saputa  venne  ^^  y^ 
Poi  accorsero  Lapo  Saltereili  e  lo  Schiatta  Canh 
oellieri ,  consigliando  si  mandassero  in  custodia 
a  Carlo  i  piu  potenti  delle  due  parti ;  e  scritr 
tine  i  nomi ,  Schiatta  che  era  capitano  dell'amii 
Gomando  loro  d'andare;  e  andati ,  messer  Carlo 
rilascio  i  Neri  e  ritenne  presi  i  Bianchi.  ccObiiono 
Re  Luigi ,  x^  (  esdama  qui  Dino ,  ihvocando  la 
metaoria  del  santo  re  Ludovico  IX  )  «€  che  tento 
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temesti  Iddio!  ove  e  la  fede  della  real  Casa  di 
Francia ,  caduta  per  mal  consiglio,  non  temendo 
yergogna  ?  O  malvagi  consiglieri  i  che  ayete  il 
sangue  di  cosi  alta  corona  fatto  non  soldato 
ma  assassino,  imprigionando  i  cittadini  a  torto, 
e  mancando  della  sua  fede ,  e  falsando  il  nome 
della  real  Gasa  di  Francia  !  II  maestro  Rug- 
gieri  giarato  alia  detta  casa,  essendo  ito  al 
stio  co«ivento  gli  disse :  sotto  di  te  perisce  and 
nohile  citta:  al  quale  rispose,  che  niente  ne  sa- 
pea  *^  ».  Quando  i  priori  fecero  sonare  la  cam- 
pana  grossa  di  palagio ,  la  gente  sbigottita  non 
trasse ,  e  di  casa  i  Cerchi  non  usci  uomo  a  ca- 
yallo  ne  a  pie  armato.  Alcuni  Adimari  yennero 
e  yedendosi  soli  se  ne  andarono ,  rimanendo 
la  piazza  abbandonata. 

Cacciati  cosi  i  priori  di  palazzo  addi  5,  ri- 
mase  la  citta  alcuni  giomi  senza  magistrati. 
ccGliuomini  che  temeano  i  loro  adyersari,  si 
nascondeano  per  le  case  de'  loro  amici.  L'uno 
nimico  offendea  1'  altro ;  le  case .  si  comincia- 
yano  ad  ardere ,  le  ruberie  si  faceano ,  e  fiig- 
giyansi  gli  amesi  alle  case  degP  impotent!.  I 


(12)  Dino  Comp.  p.  497 
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Neri  potenti  domandavano  danari  a'JBianchi. 
Maritavansi  le  fanciuUe  a  forza ;  uccid^ansi 
huomuaii ;  e  quando  una  casa  ardea  forte^  mes' 
aer.  Carlo  domandava:  Che  fuoco  e  queUo  ?  £ 
eragli  risposto^  che  era  una  capanna^  quando 
era  un  ricco  palazzo.  E  questo  mal  iaxe,  durd 
giomi  seiy  che  cpsx  era  ordinato.  U  contado 
ardea  da  ogni  parte.  I  priori  per  piata  della 
citta,  vedendo  multiplicare  il  mal  fieure,  chia« 
marono  merze  a  molti  popolani  potenti  ^  pre> 
ggndoli  per  Dio,  hayessono  piata  della  loro 
citta,  i  quali  niente  ne  voUono  fare  e  pero 
lasciarono  il  priorato  ^^  >3.  Ma  gia  addi  7  rau- 
nayasi  il  consiglio  sotto  un  nuovo  capitano, 
messer  Carlo  de'  Marchesi  di  Monticalo;  ed 
i?i  troppo  male  inyocando  i  nomi  di  Dio  e 
de'  Santi  protettori  di  Firenze,  cc  ad  esaltazione 
della  Chiesa  Romana  e  del  Papa  e  suoi  fra- 
telli  i  cardinali,  e  del  serenissimo  signor  Carlo 
per  la  Dio  grazia  re  di  Gierusalem  e  di  Sici- 
lia,  figlio  gia  del  Re  Carlo  di  Francia,  costi- 
tuito  per   la   medesima  Santa    Madre   Chiesa 


(43)  Dino  Comp.  p.  497   e  yill.  p.  377  che  fa  dunre  5  A  in 
ciHSi,  otto  in  conlado  quest'  anarchla. 
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paciero  ndlft  provincia  di  TosGana,  ad  onore, 
bene,  pacifico  e  tranqaillo  stato  del  popolo 
e  comune  di  Firenze ,  e  ad  impedire  ncm  si 
facessero  »  ( gia  eran  faiti  e  coniinuayano  a 
farsi)  c<incendii,  devastazioni,  ruberie  ^  oiFei^ 
saoni  ed  omicidii  neDa  citta ,  nel  comitato ,  e 
distretto  di  Firenze, »  &cevansi  sei  priori  e  1 
gonfaloniere  nuovi  con  gran  bafia  e  autorita 
per  un  mese  o  pid  fino  all'  epoca  solita  dei  15 
decembre  ^K  Furono  quest!  priori  nuovi,  non 
piu  come  s'era  trattato,  delle  due  pard;  ma 
naturalmente  tutti  della  yincitrice  Nera,  e  al 
dir  del  Compagni,  c<  pessimi  popolani  »  Baldo 
Ridolfi,  Duccio  Magalotti,  Neri  ArdingheOi, 
Ammannato  Beccanugi ,  messer  Andrea  da 
Cerreto  e  Ricco  degli  Albizzi;  con  Tedice 
Manovelli  per  gonfaloniere.  Entrarono  in  ufi- 
cio  addl  11  Dovembre  in  vece  de'  cacciati  e 
sletteryi  poi  fino  ai  15  decembre  epoca  legale 
delle  nuove  elezioni;  e  pochi  di  dopo  essere 
entrali ,  elessero  a  podesta  messer  Cante  Ga- 
brielli  da  Gubbio ,  cc  il  quale  riparo  a  molti 
mali  e  a  molte  accuse,  e  molte  ne  consent!  ^^  ». 


(44)  Docinn.  orig.nel  Tom.  X  Delisie  degli  crud.  To»c.  p.  81 
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Seguono  ndla  narrazione  del  boon  Compa- 
gni  quattro  graodi  &cciate  di  laihenti  e  de- 
scrizioni  di  persecuzioni ,  le  qaali  perche  le 
persecuzioni  di  tutti  i  tempi  si  assomigUaiio  a 
son  frstidiose ,  noi  passeremo  brevemente :  ri- 
cercati  i  priori  recchi  perche  desser  danari,  e 
lasciati  star  solamente  per  timor  dello  sdegno 
pobblico  che  se  n'alzo ;  Rinuccio  Binucci  un 
ricco  popolano  9  in  yilla  a  cui  messer  Carlo 
andaya  a  uccellare  y  messo  a  taglia  di  fiorini 
qnattro  mila  e  rilasciato  poi  per  pttocento ;  i 
Bostichi  che  prendeyano  in  guardaterra  i  beni 
d'un  loro  amico  per  fiorini  cento,  e  poi  ruba- 
yano  i  beni  e  coUayano  gli  uomini  in  casa 
loro  in  mercato  nuoyo  nel  mezzo  deUa  citta  e 
di  mezzodi;  poi  disonesta  fatte  a  yergini  e 
donne,  pupilli  rubati,  uomini  spogliati,  ac* 
cose  ,  condanne ,  6  massimamente  taglie  imr 
poste.  cc  Patto ,  pieta ,  ne  merc^  in  niuno  mai 
si  troyo.  Chi  pid  dicea  muoicmo ,  muuMxno 
i  tradifori ,  colui  era  il  maggiore.  Moiti  di 
parte  Bianca,  antichi  Ghibellini  per  lunghi 
tempi,  fiirono  riceyuti  da'  Neri  in  compagnia 
loro ,  solo  per  mal  fare  ^^  >>•  Tuttayia  niuno 

(16)  Dino  Comp.  pp.  498  —  501 
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per  allorafu  cacciato;  ma  nataralmente ,  usci- 
vano  volontarii  moki  de' perseguitati ,  e  rinoa- 
aevano  fuori  coloro  c5he  vi  si  trovavano*  Gli 
emigrati  sq^qdo  precederiSy  ma  in  breve  conr 
fondersi  co'cacciati. 

Cosi  avvenne  a  Dante,  il  quale  finita  da  se 
stessa  Tambasceria,  rimase  probabUmente  qtial- 
che  tempo  a  Roma.  E  tahto  piu  ch^,  aUnen  per 
poco  fupresa  dal  Papa  la  difesa  de'Bianchi  vinti; 
ike  sarebbe  troppo  ardita  congettura  attribuime 
Tonore  in  parte  agli  scaduti  ambasciadori.  Nd 
medesimo  noVembre  il  Papa  mando  legato  a  mo- 
derare  i  Neri,  quel  medesimo  cardinal  d'Acqua* 
sparta,  venuto  gii  inu^ilmente  I'anno  innanzi  a 
moderare  i  Bianchi.  E  parve  dapprima  facesse. 
miglior  effetto  questa  yolta,  strignendo  parec* 
chie  paci  e  matrimoni  tra'  Cerchi ,  Adimari » 
Donati  e  Pazzi ,  Bianchi  e  Neri;  ma  quando 
ei  venne  al  raccomunar  gli  uficii^  come  i  Bian- 
chi gia  non  avean  voluto ,  cosi  ora  i  J^eri  non 
ToUero,  ed  egli  lascio  partendo  la  citta  inter- 
detta  in  mano  loro,  come  I'avea  lasciata  Taiino 
innanzi  in  mano  ai  Bianchi.  Ghiaro  e  che ,  se 
non  piu  felici  e  destri ,  erano  almeno  piu  sin* 
ceri  ed   imparziali   pacieri  questo  legato  e  il 
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Papa.  Avremo  occasione.di  rivedere  la  mede-; 
sima  cosa  di  altri  legati  ed  altri  Papi ,  ed  e  n^r 
tarale ;  i  Papi  capi  fin .  allora  di  parte  guelfa 
ayevano  grande  interesse  a  pern  lasciarla  sod* 
dividers!  e  guastarsi. 

Ma  partito  il  cardinale  non  durarono  guari 
le  paci  da  lui  fatle.  cc  U  di  di  Pasqua ,  di  Na- 
tale  Yeffxenpdy  andaiido  messer  Nicola  de'^CieiV; 
chi  Bianchi  al  suo  podere  et  mulina  con  saoi 
compagni  a  qavallo,  passando  per  la  piazza  di 
Santa  Croce ,  che  vi^si.predicaya.,  Simone  di 
messere  Corso  Donati  y  nepote  per  madre.  de^, 
detto  messere  Nicola ,  sanza  colpa  o  cagicne 
non  guard^ndosi  dal  detto  suo  nepote ,  fu 
atterrato  del  suo  cavallo  e  morto.  Ma  come 
piacqae  a.Dio^  la  pena  fu  apparecchiata  alia 
colpa;  che  fedito  il  detto  Simone  da  messere 
Nicola  per  lo  llanco ,  la  notte  appresso  mori, 
onde  tutto  &)sse  giusto  giudicio  di  Dio.  Fu  te^ 
nuto  gran  danno  del  detto  Simone^pero  ch'era 
il  piu  compiuto  e  yertudioso  donzello  di  Fi-. 
renze,  et  da  yenjre  in  maggiore  stato  et  pre-, 
gio,  et  era  tutta  la  speranza  di  suo  padre  mes- 
sere Corso ;  il  quale  di  sua  tornata  et  allegra 
vittoria  hebbe  in  breve  tempo  dolorosp  princi*. 
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pio  di  suo  fatiiro  abbassameiito  ^^  »•  D^  aOora 
in  poi  s'  inasprirono  piu  che  mai  le  parti ,  e 
benche  non  si  facesse  ancora  una  cacciata  ge- 
nerale  de'  Biandu,  contiimaronsi  e  accrebb^:^ 
le  condanne  di  taglie ,  e,  non  pagando,  d'esilu 
a  parecchi. 

Poscia,  probabilmente  al  principio  del  130S!, 
Carlo  ando  per  poco  in  corte  a  Roma,  o 
per  far  levar  Tinterdetto  e  per  prender  naori 
concerti  su  Firenze,  o  per  apparecdiiare  la  vi- 
cina  impresa  di  Sicilia.  E  domandando  danari 
al  Papa  ,  questi  gli  rispose  che  cc  V  cu^ea  posto 
net  fonts  deWoro.  Indi  a  pochi  di  si  disse  che 
alcuni  di  parte  Bianca  teneano  trattato  con 
messer  Piero  Ferrante  di  Linguadocco  barone 
di  messer  Carlo  per  farlo  uccidere  ^^.  De'patti, 
se  ne  troyarono ,  che  doyea  a  loro  petizione 
uccidere  messer  Carlo.  II  quale  tomato  da 
Corte ,  rauno  in  Firenze  uno  consiglio  segreto 
di  diciassette  dttadini  una  notte ;  nel  quale  si 
tratto  di  far  prendere  certi ,  che  nominavano 
colpeyoH)  e  fare  loro  tagliare  la  testa*  II  detto 


(<7)  Villanip.  377 

(4  8)  Queste  parole  noo  si  trovano  neli'allre  copie.  (NoU  al  teslo 
Muntoriano) 
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consiglio  si  reco  a  minor  numero ,  perdie  se 
ne  partirono  sette ,  e  ne  rimason  died ;  e  fe-» 
cionlo,  perdbe  i  nominati  fixgisson',  e  lasciasson 
la  terra.  Feciono  oercare  la  noUe  segrelamente 
Hiesser  Goccia  Adimari  e  1  figliuolo  ^  e  messer 
Manetto  Scali,  che  era  a  Calenzano,  e  andonne 
a  Mungpna,  e  poco  poi  messer  Muocio  da 
Bisemo  soldato  con  gran  masnada,  e  messer 
Simone  Gancellieri  nimico  di  dello  messer  Ma* 
netto  giunsono  a  Galenzano,  credendolo  tro- 
Tare ;  e  cercando  di  loi,  fino  la  pagUa  de'letd 
con  £erri  f orait>no  »• 

cc  n  giomo  segnente  messer  Carlo  gli  fece 
richiedere  e  piu  altri,  e  per  contomaci  e  per 
traditori  gli  condanno  9  e  arse  le  loro  case ,  e* 
beni  pubblico  in  comnne  per  V  uficio  del  pa-* 
daro  ^^  M.  n  Yillani  narrando  la  medesima 
cospirazione  dice  solamente :  cbe  fa  per  tra- 
dire  messer  Carlo,  ma  aggiugne  ch'ella  fu  cer* 
cata  da  quel  barone  francese  per  istigazione 
de'  Neri  e  che  furono  falsificate  le  lettere  ^^ ; 
e  cosi  Leonardo  Aretino,  che  un  secolo  appresso 


(19)  Dino  Connp.  p.  504 

(20)  Vill.  p.  378 
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vide  negli  archivi  fiorentiiu ,   e  giudico  tali, 
quelle  lettere  ^^ 

Subko  dopo  questo  ritomodi  messer  Carlo 
a  Firenze,  per  ragione  o  pretesto  dL  questa 
oospirazione ,  ^  del  mese  d'aprile  1302  met- 
tono  tutli  gli  storici  r  esilio  de!Gerchi.e  de' 
Bianchi.  Lo  Stefani  lo  mette  addi  2  d'aprile  ^^; 
il  Yillani^addi  4  ^^ ;  altri  documenti  addi  4  e  5  ^*; 
e  Dino  Compagoi  del  mese  d'  aprile  senza 
altro ,  e  reca  mold  nomi  di  cacciati ,  fra  coi 
cc  Dante  Aldighieri  che  era  aoobasciadore  a 
Roma  3);  ed  alia  gia  lunga  lista  aggiugne  an- 
cora : .  cc  e  molti  altri ,  che  furono  piii  di 
huomini  seioenlo ,  i  quali  andarono  stentando 
per  lo  ^mondo  chi  qua  e  chi  la  ^^  ^y*.  Dopo 
del  che  subito  messer  Carlo  se  ne  parti  de- 
finitivamente  per  Roma  e  per  Timpresa  di 
Sicilia;   e  Firenze  rimase  in  mano  de'Neri, 


(24)  Leon.  Aret.  p.  55.  E  fone  si  trovano  anoora  quelle  letlerc 
negli  archiviy  e  sarebbe  desiderabile  lor  pubblicazione. 

(22)  Stef.  p.  25 

(23)  Vill.  p.  378 

(24)  II  dociunento  del  Tom.  X  Deliz  enid.  Toscani  p.  85  mette 
la  oondanna  principale  di  messer  Vieri  add^  4  —  quelle  della  p.  99 
la  mette  addk  5 

(25)  Dino  Comp.  pp.  501,  502 
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prmcipalmente  dei  due  messer  Gorso  Donaii  ^ 
e  messer  Rosso  della  Tosa ,  che  vedremo  poi 
suddiyidersi  nuoyamente. 

Ed  or  siamo  finalmente  ricondotti  a  Dante, 
n  qaale  secondo  i  documenti  piu  precisi  ritro- 
rati  poco  piii  di  mezzo  secolo  fa  negli  archiyi 
di  Firenze  y  non  fa  solamente  compreso  nellft 
condanna  generate  di  sua  parte  de'  primi  giomi 
d'aprile,  ma  pare  ayer  ayuta  V  onore  di  due 
condanne  speciali  e  anteriori  del  ^  gennaio, 
e  10  marzo  di  quell'anno  1302 ,  non  troyan^ 
dosene  se  non  quattro  anteriori.  Re$tadunqae 
confermato  il  dir  del  Boccaccio  sull'importanza 
di  Dante  nella  repubblica  prima  della  yenuta 
di  messer  Carlo,  e  il  dir  di  parecchi  altri  sulla 
generosa  opposizione  di  lui  a  tal  yenuta.  La 
prima  delle  dette  condanne  troyasi  in  una  lista 
intitolata :  cc  Ck)ndennaciones  facte  per  nohilem 
et  potentem  rniUtem  Dom.  Cantem  de  Gabrielis 
potestatem  Florentie  MCCCU.  et  primo  ^^  ».  Ed 


(26)  Delizie  degli  eniditi  Toscani  Tom.  X,  4  778  p.  73.— Que- 
jta  AappUi  data  MCCCU  et  jfrimo  A  relativa  alF  antico  modo  fio- 
rentino  di  numarar  gli  anni ,  aecondo  il  quale  le  dette  condanne 
dovrebber  trovani ,  quelle  di  genoaio,  febbraio  e  prima  meta  di 
mano  segnate  MCCCI  e  le  posteriori  sole  MCCCIL^1£»  il  tro- 


II 
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ivi  poi  ella  e  riferita  per  estratio  cosi : 

cc  MCCCn.  XVIL 
cc  Dom.  Palmerlum  de.Altovitisde  Sextu  Bur^^^ 
paiitem  Allagherii  de  Sexta  S.^  Petri  Maioris 
Lippum  Becchi  de  Sexta  Ulti*anu 
OrUndinum  Orlandi  de  Sextu  Porte  DcMmus. 
accusati  dalla  fama  pubblica  — *  e  prooede  ex 
officio  ut  supra  deprimis^—'e  non  viene  a  parti- 
colari  se  non  che  nel  priorato  contraddissono 
la  veniita  Damim  Condi  —  e  mette  che  fece- 
runt  baraUerias^  et  acceperunt  quod  non  licdnU 
vel  aliter  quam  UcfbaJt  per  l^es  etc.  in  lib.  Ym 
m*  per  imo ;  et  si  non  sol^erint  9  fra  certo 
tempo  devastentur^  et  mittantur  in  conunune; 
et  si  soU^erintj  nUdlonUnus  pro  bono  pads  stent 
in  eauUo  extra  fines  tusde  duobus  annis  ^^  m. 
Besta  quindi  prorata  piu  che  mai  e  senza  dub- 
bio  la  bella  colpa  di  Dante  d'essersi  opposto 
alia  venata  di  me$ser  Carlo.  L'esservisi  opposto 
durante  il  priorato,  resta  men  certamente  in- 
dicato  nel  documento,  non  recandosi  di  cio  le 


vmi  poi  segnale  tiUte  «d  him  ad  una  MCCCU  indiea  che  la  i 
Bione  dal  inodo  anllco  al  modo  modenio  fit  fatta  ^k  dairafabre- 
viatore.  Onde  not  le  dobbitn  teoer  taUle  dd  4302« 
(27)  Loc.  cit.  p.  04 
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parole  testuali;  e  quand'  anche  si  ti^oraasero  in 
esso  dovett'  essere  a^cusit  inesatla ,  avendo  noi 
veduta  V  improhabilita  che  6i  tal  venuta  si  trat- 
tasse  in  ^ugno— agosto  1300,  sei  mesi  prima 
della  congiara  di  santa  Trinita  in  che  secondo 
tutte  le  memorie  se  ne  tralto  per  la  prima  volta. 
Finalmente  y  quanto  all'  alUra  accusa  di  barat- 
teria^  ciae  gaadagni  illeciii  qui  apposti  a  Dante, 
mollo  iu  scritto,  e  inutilissimamenie,  a  par^r 
ndo,  per  dilendeme  Dante.  SifFatte  accuse  non 
determinate,  aggiunte  ad  una  principale  an«* 
che  vera,  non  sono  in  buona  regola  tenate 
per  yere  nemmeno  nelle  cause  di  delitti  pri-* 
vati;  tanto  meno  nelle  jfoliticfae.  lo  non  so  se 
Dante  sia  stato  o  no  barattiere;  non  parmi  pro* 
habile  dal  complesso  di  sue  virtu  e  suoi  yizi ; 
ma  r  accusa  fattagliene  in  causa  politiea  da 
contrari  potenti ,  lontano  esso  e  inudito,  h  per 
me  come  se  non  esistesse.  Ne  Dante  se  ne  di« 
fese ,  ne  yi  fece  allusione  mai. 

La  seconda  condanna  del  10  marzo  pubbli- 
cata  gia  dal  Tiraboschi  ^^  e  una  conferma  delle 
condanne  date  ai  qualtro  soprannomati ,  e  ad 

(28)  StoriA  delk  LeUeratiua  iial»  Tom.  V.  p.  404. 
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Andrea  de^Gfaerardini ,  Lapo  Salterelli,  Do* 
nato  Alberti,  Lapo  di  Domenico,  Lapo  Bion- 
do  ,  Gherardino  Dibdati  ,  Corso  Ristoii ,  e 
Giunla  de'Bifibli.  Delia  compagnia  diquesti,  e 
principalmente  di  Lapo  Salterelli  ^  1'  orgo- 
glioso  Dante  s'  adonto  ,  come  apparisce  da  piu 
luoghi  della  Commedia,  pia  assai  che  non 
della  condanna  stessa  e  dell'  accuse  contenu- 
tevi.  Non  riferiremo  poi  questo  secondo  atto 
giudiziario  lungo  e  noioso  j  che  non  e  altro  che 
una  dichiarazione  che  i  condannati  contumaci 
s'abbiano  per  confessi;  a  e  che  $e  alcono  dei 
predetti  in  qualunque  tempo  peryenga  nella 
forza  del  comune  fiorentino,  tal  perveniente 
sia  bruciato  cosiche  muoja,  igne  comhuraiur 
sic  giiod  moriatur^i.  E  pronunciata  tal  con- 
danna dal  medasimo  Cante  de'  Gabrielli  ^  po- 
desta;  condannatosi  egli  stesso  cosi  a  perpetua 
rinomanza  ^^. 


(29)  Questa  condanna  h  posta  da  tutti  i  biografi,  Tiraboschi,  Pelli, 
r  autor  del  YellTD,  Arrivabene,  Fauriel  ecc.oome  I'abbWmo  pdsit 
(|tti  noi  all'anno  i  302  ;  e  sono  tali  uomini  da  non'  contnddirsi  leg- 
geimente.  Tuttavia  piii  che  la  loro  autorita  varrebbe  quella  del  do- 
cumento  qui  citato,  la  cui  data  essendo  in  letlerc  piene  siib  anno  Do- 
mini  mUUsimo  iercerUcsimo  seoundo  di»  deci/no  mensis  mardi, 


rt^*^. 


A'  vinti  Bianchi  gia  ycdemmo  che.si  dava  il 
guasto  a  fiiria  di  popolo  prima  delle  eoudanne, 
ed  or  yediamo  che  era  parte  della  condanna 
«tessa.  Di  Dante  particolarmente  e  ricordato  da 


C  i'aimo  4302  nan  termiaando  aUora  m  Firenze  m  noB  ai  45  del 
medesimo  marzo,  chiaro  &  iche  contando  a  modo  nostra  la  data  sa- 
rebbe  del  4303.  Ma  \.^  questa  data  non  k  ella  slata  mutata  e  adat- 
tata  alPiiso  nostra  dal  Savioli  che  primo  la  copib  negli  archivi  di 
Firenze?  Gib  potrebbe  verificani  ne'detti  archivi.  2.®  Easendo  il  do- 
cinn^nto  Ditto  a  nonie  di  Cante  Gabrielli  converrebbe  verificare  se 
era  ancor  podesta  ai  10  marzo  4303,  il  che  nii  par  probabile,  paren- 
domi  tale,  che  non  lasciasse  I'uiEcio  che  alio  scader  dell*  anno  fioren- 
two  5  fijcrm  dopo.  Nello  atato  attiiale  della  questiooe  io  penderei 
a  credeve  qiiesto  documenio  e  cos\  la  seoonda  condanna  di  Dante 
del  40  marzo  4  303.  Ma  esposto  tal  dubbio  mio,  non  Tho  segiiito  nel 
testo ,  e  per  reverenza  a  que'miei  predecessor!,  e  perchi  poi  non  es- 
scndo  idlrp  <:he  una  conferma  della  prima  condanna,  ella  non  muta 
nulla  alia  vita  e  all'esilio  di  Dante  che  dee  con  tarsi  da  quella  pri- 
ma.— Molta  mutazione  vi  sarebbe  se  si  trovasse  un  giorno  ne'do- 
comenti  originali  degli  archivi  fiorentini  che  anche  la  prima  con- 
danna abbia  a  dirsi  del  4303.  £  in  tal  caso  meriterebbe  attenzione 
la  postilla  riferita  a  p.  82  del  Tom.  X.  Delizie  Erud.  Tosc.  che  fa 
Dante  opporsi  ad  una  provvisione  d'  aiuti  dati  a  Carlo  addi  26  marzo 
4302.  Ma  non  significa  nulla  nello  stoto  attuale  della  quistione,  pa- 
reudo  certa  per  ora  la  data  del  4302  della  prima  condanna.  Ma 
quando  sara  egli  poi  imitato  a  Firenze  (e  con  anche  piii  utilita  per 
la  storia  d'  Italia}  Tesempio  dato  a  Torino  di  pubblicare  i  document! 
original!  de'  pubblici  archivi  ?  II  Piemonte  ultimo  gia  ai  tempi  del 
Munlori  in  tale  munificenza  v'  t  ora  il  primo  grazic   al  Re  svo. 
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Leonardo.  c<  Per  isdegno  di  coloro  che  nel  sue 
priorato  confinati  furono  della  parte  Nera,  gli 
fu  corso  a  casa  e  rubata  ogni  sua  cosa ,  e  dato 
il  guasto  alle  sue  possession!  ^^  ^^.  Anche  il  Boc- 
caccio dice  il  medesimo ;  ed  al  solito ,  tra  le 
dedamazioni ,  aggiugne  particolari  interessanti. 
cc  Uscito  dunque  Dante  in  cotal  maniera  ,  di 
quella  citta  y  della  quale  egli  non  solamente 
era  cittadino  ^  ma  n'erano  li  suoi  maggiori  stati 
edificatori ,  e  lasclatavi  la  sua  donna,  insieme 
con  Taltra  famiglia  male  per  la  piccola  eta  alia 
fuga  disposta ,  di  lei  si  euro  poco ,  perciocche 
di  consangulnita  la  sapeva  ad  alcuno  de'principi 
della  parte  avversa  jj  (  cioe  al  barone  messer 
Corso  e  gli  altri  Donati )  a  congiunta.  Di  se 
medesimo  or  qua  or  la  incerto,  andaya  yagando 
per  Toscana.  Era  alcuna  particella  delle  sue 
possession!  dalla  donna ,  col  titolo  della  sua 
dote  dalla  cittadina  rabbia  difesa ;  e  non  senza 
fatica  ottenutala ,  de'  frutti  di  essa  se  e  li  pic- 
coli  figliuoli  di  lui  assai  sottilmente  reggeya; 
per  la  qual  cosa ,  povero ,  con  industria  di- 


(30)  Leouard.  Arel.  p.  56 
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susaia ,  gli  conveniva  il  sostentamento  di  se 
medesimo  procacciare  ^^w.  Certo  questo  non  e 
iin  operar  da  Xantippe ;  n^  della  separazione  o 
della  rovina  loro  e  dl  lor  famiglia  sono  da  ac- 
cusare  essa  e  Dante,  ma  gli  oppressor!. 

Tutti  questi  eventi  della  rivoluzione  Satta,  per 
Carlo  di  Valois  e  del  proprio  esilio  son  ram- 
mentati  da  Dante  in  parecchi  luoghi  delta  Di* 
vina  Commedia ;  ma  in  due  principalmente.  II 
primo  e  quello  della  predizione  di  Giacco  nel 
Canto  VI  dell'Inferno,  che  dividendo  piu  chia- 
ramente  le  due  epoche  delle  parti  fiorentine, 
noi  riferimmo  mezzo  al  principio  del  capo  X 
e  mezzo  al  principio  di  questo.  II  secondo  dei 
luoghi  detti  e  al  fine  di  quella  terribile  impre- 
cazione  che  incomincia : 

Ahi  serva  Italia  di  dolore  ostello, 

la  quale  toccando  principalmente  alle  relazioni 
dell'  Italia  coll'  imperio ,  sara  da  noi  riferita 
piu  giu.  Ma  ei  termina  quell'  imprecazione  ge- 
nerate con  quella  terzina : 


(30  Bocc.  Vita  di  D.  p.  55 
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m    CM  le  terre  d' ItaUa  tutte  piene 

Son  di  tirapni ,  ed  un  Marcel  diventa 
Ogni  yillan  che  parteggiando  viene. 

Ov'  io  non  saprei  se  paia  ad  altri ,  ma  rukima 
verso  in  bocca  di  Dante  parmi  un  yiluperio 
a'  Cerchi  veriuti  di  Villa,  a  messer  Vieri  Vasi-- 
no  di  porta ,  ed  alia  parte  Selvaggia.  E  conti- 
nua  poi  rivolgendosi  ironicamente  a  Firenze , 
ed.  accennando  con  precisione  gli  eventi  del 
novembre  1301 : 

427    Fiorenza  mia,  ben  puoi  esser  contenta 
Di  questa  digression  che  non  ti  tocca 
Merc6  del  popol  tao,  che  si  argomenta  32. 

450    Molti  han  giustizia  in  cuor,  ma  tardi  scoccji. 
Per  non  venir  senza  consiglio  all'  arco ; 
Ma  '1  popol  tuo  r  ha  in  sommo  della  bocca. 

433    Molti  rifiutan  lo  comune  incarco; 

Ma  1  popol  tuo  sollecito  risponde 

Senza  chiamare,  e  grida:  io  mi  sobbarco  33. 

436    Or  ti  fa  lieta,  chi  tu  hai  ben  onde; 

Tu  ricca,  tu  con  pace,  tu  con  senna, 
S'io  dico  ver,  Teffetto  nol  nasconde. 


(32)  iS'ar^ome/i/a  ^per— s'lDgegda,  s'afTatica  a  cio. 

(33)  lo  mi  sobiforco  —  per  —  mi  piego,  mi  sollomcUo. 
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139    Atene  e  Lacedemona,  che  fenno 

L*antiche  leggi ,  e  furon  si  civili , 
Fecero  al  yiver  bene  un  piceiol  cenno; 

ikl    Verso  di  te,  che  fai  tanto  sottili 

Provvedimenti,  eh' a  mezzo  novembre 
Non  giunge  quel  che  tu  d'ottobre  fili  34* 

145    Quante  volte  del  tempo  che  rimembre, 
Leggi,  monete,  e  officii  e  costume 
Hai  tu  mutato,  e  rinnovato  membre? 

148    E,  se  ben  ti  ricordl  e  vedi  lume, 

Vedrai  te  simigliante  a  quella  'nferma, 
Che  non  pu6  trovar  posa  in  su  le  piume, 

45i    Ma  con  dar  yolta  suo  dolore  scherma. 

PURG.  VI, 
(34)  Osserva  I'esaltezu  di  quesU  reminiscenza. 
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ANEDDOTI.    LE    RIME.    GL1    ULTIMI    AMORI 
DI    DANTE   IN   PATRIA. 


(  1292-1301  ) 


96 di  mia  natura 

Tramutabile  8on  per  tutte  guise. 
PAIULO.    V. 


Prima  di  seguir  Dante  neU'esilio  oncle  piu 
non  tomo ,  giovera  cercare  alcune  memorie 
che  pur^spettano  alia  vita  di  lui  in  patria, 
senza  che  si  sappia  bene  a  qual  anno.  E  le 
prime  saran  quelle  che  pur  si  riattaccano  alle 
cause  deU'esilio.  Fra  le  novelle  antiche,  che 
senza  meritar  fede  in  ogni  particolare  s'hanno 
pure  a  tenere  come  tradizioni  della  citta,  sono 
precipiie  quelle  del  Sacchetti.  II  quale  narra: 
che  uno  degli  Adimari,  yicini  anch'  essi  di 
Dante  y  trovandosi  impacciato  per  non  si  sa  qual 
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delitto,  e  pressQ  ad  esseme  condannato  dalFese- 
cutor  di  giustizia  (il  podesta  o  il  giudice  di  lui), 
raccomandossi  a  Dante,  che  il  raccomandasse 
a  costui  ch'  era  suo  amico.  Andovvi  Dante 
com' era  mandalo;  ma  considerando  essere  I'A- 
dimari  giovane  altiero  e  poco  grazioso  quando 
andava  per  la  citta,  e  spezialmente  a  cayallo, 
che  coUe  gambe  aperte  tenea  la  via  se  non  era 
molto  larga ,  e  chi  passava  convenia  gli  forbisse 
le  punte  delle  scarpette  ^  perche  a  Dante  che 
tutto  vedea  sempre  erano  dispiacciiiti  sifTatti 
portamenti,  giunto  che  fu  all' esecutore :  J^oi 
avete ,  disse  ,  dinarizi  alia  wstra  corte  il  talc 
cavaliere  per  lo  tale  delitto.  lo  ve  lo  racco- 
mando;  comeche  egli  tiene  modi  si  fatd  che 
meriterebbe  maggior  pena.  Ed  io  mi  credo  che 
usurpar  quello  del  comune  e  grandissimo  de- 
liito.  E  domandando  I'esecutore,  che  cosa  era 
quella  del  comune  che  costui  usurpava?  ri- 
spose  Dante :  quando  ca^alca  per  la  citta  e'i^a 
si  con  le  gambe  aperte^  che  chi  lo  scontra  con-- 
sfiene  si  torni  addietro  e  non  puote  andar  a 
suo  viaggio.  Disse  Tesecutore;  e  parti  questa 
una  hejfa?  egli  e  maggior  delitio  che  V altro. 
Disse  Dante:  or  ecco,  io  sono  suo   sncino;  io 
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ve  lo  raccomando.  E  tomato  a  casa,  e  detto 
all'  Adimari  che  V  esecutor  gli  uvea  risposto 
bene ;  dopo  alquanti  di  fu  quegli  richiesto  e 
condannato  in  lire  mille  per  lo  primo  delitto, 
ed  in  altre  mille  per  lo  cayalcare  largo.  «  E 
per  questo ,  essendo  la  principal  cagione,  da 
ivi  a  poco  tempo  fu  per  Bianco  cacciato  di 
Firenze  ^  >3.  Non  fu  probabilmente  la  prin- 
cipal cagione;  ma  che  pur  fosse  una,  non 
parra  difficile  a  credersi ,  a  tutti  coloro  che 
abbiano  sperimentato  o  yeduto  quanto  costi 
caro  talora  un  motteggio,  e  massime  in  tempt 
di  parti  che  dan  agio  alle  vendette  private 
travisate  in  pubbliche* 

Del  resto  la  tradizione  cosi  raccolta  da) 
Sacchetti  concorda,  non  solamente  con  cio  che 
dice  il  Compagni  delle  condannagioni  fatte  ai 
Bianchi  per  un  nbnnuUa,  ma  ancora  con  pa- 
recchi  luoghi  di  Dante  stesso  che  sembrano  ri- 
ferirsi  agli  Adimari.  E  prima  nell' Inferno  fra 
gl'  irosi  dibattentisi  nel  fango  della  palude  Sti- 
gia  trova  Dante  un  Filippo  Argenti  della  fami- 
glia  de'Cavicciuli,  chedicesiuno  de'rami  degli 

(0  Fr.  Sacch.Nov.  CXIY 
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Adimari  ^,  tfcavalierericchissima,  tantoche  esso 
alcuna  volta  fece  il  oayallo  y  il  quale  usava  di 
cavalcare,  ferrare  d'ariento,  e  da  questo  trasse 
il  soprannome.  Fu  uomo  di  persona  grande, 
bruno  e  nerboruto  e  di  meravigliosa  forza; 
e  piu  che  alcuno  altro,  iracondo  eziandio  per 
qualunque  menoma  cagione  ^  99.  I  qoali  parti- 
colari  della  ferratura  d'  argento  e  della  per- 
sona grande  con  tutto  il  rilratto  di  costui,  tanto 
concordano  con  queUi  del  mal  grazioso  caval- 
catore  del  Sacchetti^  che  yiene  il  sospetto  fosse 
la  medesima  persona.  Ad  ogni  modo  il  Boc- 
caccio ce  lo  fa  anche  meglio  conoscere  in  una 
novella,  la  quale  veramente  sarebbe  a  legger 
tutta  per  11  particolari  che  vi  sono  de'costumi 
fiorentini,  anzi  de' personaggi  e  delle  brigate 
in  mezzo  a  cui  passo  Dante  questa  prima  parte 
di  sua  yita.  Yedesi  iyi  un  Ciacco  parasito  di 
messer  Corso  Donati ,  ed  un  Biondello  di  mes* 
ser  Yieri  de'Cerchi;  Biondello  comprando  in 
piazza  lamprede  per  messer  Vieri  da  a  ere* 
dere  a  Ciacco  esser  queste  per  un  gran  con- 


(2)  Vedi  Com.  della  Minerva  all'  Inf.  VIII  v.  6i 

(3)  Com.  del  Boccacc.  al  medesimo  veno 
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yito  in  casa  messer  Corso,  e  ve  rinvita.  Ciacco 
yi  corre,  ma  non  y'ha  se  non  del  wcece,  della 
sorra,  e  del  pesce  d'Amo.  Quindi  Biondello 
si  fa  beffe  di  lui.  Ma  Ciacco  per  yendlcarsi 
manda  un  barattiere  a  messer  Filippo  Argenti , 
che  gli  chieda  in  nome  di  Biondello  d'  arru- 
binargli,  cioe  empierli  un  fiasco  del  suo  buon 
yin  yermiglio ,  per  solazzarsi  egli  co^  suoi  zan- 
zeri  o  compagni  •  Infuria  V  Argenti ;  ed  alia 
prima  yolta  che  da  in  Biondello,  lo  batte  e 
malconcia  si,  che  Ciacco  gli  pote  poi  dire: 
A  te  sta  oramai!  qualora  tu  mi  vuogU  cost 
ben  dare  da  mangiare  come  facesti^  et  io 
daro  a  te  cosl  ben  da  bere  come  twesii  ^.  E 
cosi  rideva  di  tutti  costoro  il  Boccaccio.  Ma, 
tanto  sono  le  medesime  persone  e  le  medesi- 
me  cose  oggetti  diversi  di  risa  o  d'ire,  secondo 
la  natura  de'  riguardanti,  che  questo  stesso 
Ciacco  e  il  primo  fiorentino  posto  da  Dante  nel- 
rinferno,  e  il  primo  che  acerbamente  yi  paria 
e  predice  di  Firenze  ^ ;  e  poco  dopo ,  Filippo 
Argenti,  o  fosse  I'Adimari  gia  ofieso  da  Dante 


(4)  GiornaU  IX,  Nov.  8 

(5)  Canto  VI 
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e  vendicatosi  poi ,  ovvero  uno  qualunque  di 
quella  nemica  schiatta ,  e  in  somma  come  odia- 
tissimo  nemico,  yi  e  iion  che  messo  fra  gli  irosi 
dannati  e  nel  fango  della  palude  Stigia,  ma 
eyidentemente  proseguito  di  special  ira  del  ri- 
yendicalivo  poeta.  Ed  osseryisi  prima ,  troyarsi 
tutto  cio  nel  canto  VIII,  il  primo  come  yedremo 
dei  ripresi  da  Dante  dopo  I'esilio,  forse  perche 
ayea  fretta  di  far  yendetta.  E  leggasi  poi  tutta 
quella  scena  d'ira  yeramente  infemale  ayyi- 
cendata  tra  le  due  parti.  Dante  e  Virgilio  sono 
in  una  nayicella  sulla  palude: 

31      Mentre  noi  correyam  la  morta  gora , 

Dinanzi  mi  si  fece  un  pien  di  faogo 

E  disse :  chi  se*  ta  che  yieni  anzi  ora  ? 
34      Ed  io  a  lui:  s'  io  yegao  non  rimango  ; 

Ma  tu  chi  se*,  che  si  se'  fat  to  brutto? 

Rispose:  yedi  che  son  on  che  piango. 
37      Ed  io  a  lui :  con  piangere  e  con  lutto 

Spirito  maladetto,  ti  rimani ; 

Ch'io  ti  conosco  ,  ancor  sie  lordo  tutto. 
kO      Allora  stese  al  legno  ambe  le  mani, 

Per  che  il  maestro  accorto  Io  sospinse, 

Dicendo:  via  costa  con  gU  altri  cani. 
ho      Lo  collo  poi  con  le  breccia  mi  cinse, 

Baciommi'l  volto  e  disse :  alma  sdcgnosa 

Benedetta  colei  che'n  tc  s'inclnse! 


46      Qaei  fa  al  mondo  persona  orgogliosa ; 

Bontk  non  e  cbe  sua  memoria  fregi ; 

Gosi  i  Fombra  sua  qui  furiosa. 
49      Quanti  si  tengon  or  lassu  gran  Regi 

Che  qui  staranno  come  porci  in  brago 

Di  se  lasciando  orribili  disprc^  ! 
S3      Ed  io :  Maestro,  molto  sarei  vago 

Di  vederlo  attuffinre  in  questa  broda, 

Prima  cbe  noi  uscissimo  del  lago. 
55      Ed  egli  a  me :  avanti  cbe  la  proda 

Ti  si  lasci  veder,  tu  sarai  sazio  ; 

Di  tal  desio  converrk  cbe  tu  goda. 
S8      Dopo  ci6  poco,  yidi  quelle  strazio 

Far  di  cestui  alle  fangose  genti, 

Che  Dio*  ancor  ne  lodo  e  ne  ringrazio. 
61      Tutti  gridavan :  a  Filippo  Argenti. 

Quel  fiorentino  spirito  bizarre 

In  se  medesmo  si  yolgea  co'dentl. 
64      Quiyi'l  lasciammo,  cbe  piii  non  ne  narro. 

Ikf.  viii. 

Doye,  chi  abbia  a  mente  la  pieta  per  lo  piu 
mostrata  da  Dante  agli  altri  concittadini  trovati 
ne'  martirii ,  anche  a  un  Ciacco  e  a  tanti  coni- 
pagni  di  Brunetto  Latini,  non  potra  non  veder 
chiara  orma  d'  ofTese  reciprocamente  esercitate , 
personal! ,  gentilizie  ,  o  pubbliche ,  o  iutte  in- 
sieme. 
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E  non  dubbia  vendetta  contro  gli  Adimari 

e  la  menzione  di  essi  fra  le  famiglie  fiorentine 

al  Canto  XVI  del  Paradiso.   Non   dubbia   al- 

meno ,  se  diam  fede  a'  commentatori ;  i  quali 

ci  narrano ,    yenuta   tal   famiglia  di   Mugello 

e    non    grande   ancora   in  Firenze ,   quando 

BeUincion  Berli    gran   cittadino    antico    ram- 

mentato   piu  volte  in  quel  Canto  avendo  data 

una  figliuola  ad  Ubertino  Donati ,  diedene  un' 

altra  poi  ad  uno  degli  Adimari ,  di  che  molto 

sdegnossi   quasi    di  vil   cognazione  il  Donati. 

Ancora  aggiungono  ivi  i  commentatori  che  un 

# 
Boccaccio  Adimari  fu  quegli  che,  esiliato  Dante, 

occupo  i  beni  di  lui  ^.  E  Dante  maritato  con  una 

de'  Donati ,  e  quantunque  grande  anch'egli ,  e 

superbo ,   e  nemico   loro ,  pur  insuperbito  di 

tal  parentela  ancor  piu  grande,  soddisfa  insieme 

ed  a  queU'orgoglio  ed  al  rancore  della  ofFesa, 

cosi  ritraendo  e  sfregiando  quella  famiglia: 

lis  L'oUracotata  schiatta  che  s'indraca 

Dietro  a  chi  fugge,  ed  a  chi  mostra'l  dente 
Ovver  la  borsa  com'  agiiel  si  placa  ; 

(6)  Vttdi  Com.  della  Minena  Parad.  XVI  WS-MO 
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118  Gi^L  venia  su,  ma  di  piccola  gente  ; 

SI  cbe  non  piacque  ad  Ubertin  Donato 
Che  1  suocero  il  focesse  lor  parente. 

Par.  XVI. 

Dove  non  solo  tina  qualunque  mortal  ofTesa,  ma 
questa  speciale  e  vilissima  dell'  aver  perseguitato 
il  fuoruscitOy  sembra  chiaramente  accennata. 

Ma  venendo  a  meno  gravi  ire ,  abbiamo 
pur  dal  Sacchetti  due  esempi  di  quella  che 
destavasi  in  Dante  quando  udiva  sciupare  i  pro- 
pri  versi  cantati ;  che  vuol  dire  i  sonetti  o  le 
canzoni ,  non  come  inteser  male  taluni  il  poe- 
ma,  il  quale  ne  era  allora  probabilmente  co- 
nosciuto  ne  in  italiano ,  e  ad  ogni  modo  non 
era  fatto  per  cantarsi.  La  prima  volta  fu  ap- 
punto  uscendo  Dante  di  casa  dopo  desioare 
per  andare  a  quella  faccenda  dell'  Adimari ; 
che  passando  per  porta  S.  Piero ,  udi  un 
fabbro  che  battea  su  V  incudine  e  insieme 
cantava  i  versi  di  lui  tramutati ,  smozzicati  e 
appiccati.  Non  disse  nulla  Dante ,  se  non  che, 
accostandosi  alia  bottega  dove  il  fabbro  aveva 
i  ferri  con  che  facea  I'arte,  piglia  Dante  il  mar- 
tello  e  gettalo  per  la  via;  piglia  le  tanaglie  e 
getta  per  la  via ;  piglia  le  bilance  e  getta ,  e 
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cosi  gttto  molti  ferramenli.  II  fabbro,  voltosi 
con  un  atto  bestiale  dice :  Che  dicwol  fate 
voi?  Siete  voi  impazzato  ?  ^^  Dice  Dante:  E 
tu  die  fed?  —  lo  V  arte  mia  ,  dice  il  fabbro, 
e  voi  guastate  le  mie  masserizie  geUandole  per 
la  strada.  —  Dice  Dante :  Se  tu  non  vuogli , 
eke  io  guasii  le  cose  tue ,  non  giiastar  le  mie* 
—  Disse  il  fabbro :  Oh  che  vi  guasto  io  ?  — 
Disse  Dante:  Tu  canti  il  libro^  e  non  lo  di 
corn  io  lo  feci;  io  non  ho  altf'  arte  e  tu  me 
la  guasti.  II  fabbro  gonfiato ,  non  sapendo 
rispondere  ,  raccoglie  le  cose ,  e  torna  al  suo 
lavorio ;  e  se  voile  cantai'e  ,  canto  di  Tristano 
e  di  Lancilotto  e  lascio  stare  il  Dante  ^. 

Un'  altra  volta ,  andandosi  Dante  per  la 
citta  di  Firenze ,  e  portando  come  allora 
s'  usava  la  gorgiera  e  la  bracciaiupla,  scontro 
un  asinaio  che  aveva  innanzi  certe  some  di 
spazzatura  e  andava  dietro  cantando  il  libro  di 
Dante ,  e  quando  avea  cantato  un  pezzo  toe- 
cava  Fasino  e  diceva  aiTi.  Dante  gli  diede  con 
la  bracciaiuola  una  grande  batacchiata  suUe 
spalle  dicendo :  cotestarri  non  vi  mis^io.  Go- 

<7)  Ff.  Sacch.  Nov.  CXIV 
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lui  ncm  'sapea  ne  chi  si  fosse  Dante ,  ne  per 
quello  che  gli  desse ;  se  non  che  tocca  gli  asini 
forte,  e  par  arri.  Quando  fu  tin  poco  dilun- 
gato,  si  volge  a  Dante  cayando^i  la  lingua ,  e 
facendogli  con  la  mano  la  fica^  dicendo  ttog/i. 
Dante  vedato  costui,  dice:  lo  non  ti  darei  una 
ddle  nde  per  cento  deile  ftie  ^.  E  disse  pur 
bene  allora ;  ma  parra  forse  ora  a  taluni  che 
ayrebbe  fatto  meglio  a  non  user  quelle  due 
soTerchierie  manesche  ;  le  quali  ad  ogni  modo 
eonferma&o  cio  che  vedemmo  9  die  i  grandi 
d'allora,  fra  cm  Dante,  erano  come  oppr^si 
eosi  pore  soyente  oppressori. 

Un^altra  insolenzift  di  parole  troyo  in  un  mo- 
demo  J  il  quale  non  cita  onde  1'  abbia  presa. 
Staya  Dante  nella  chiesa  di  S.«  Maria  Noyella, 
meditando  appartato  ed  appoggiato  a  un  al* 
tare.  Accostaglisi  uno  di  que'  fasddiosi ,  che 
Bon  intendon  nulla  a  silenzio  e  solitudine  9  e 
niiUatengono  bello  se  non  il  yano  parlare.  Sfor-: 
zasi  Dante  in  parecchie  guise  a  farsene  lasciare; 
ma  non  yenendogli  fatto ;  prima  cKio  risponda 
a  te,  chiariscinu  iu  d*una  mia  domanda^  di- 

(^)  Fr.  Sacch.  Nov.  CXV 
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cevagli.  Qual  i  la  maggior  bestia  dd  mondo?. 
—  E  rispondendo  colui  che  per  V  aubsrith  di 
Plinio ,  credwa  fosse  il  lionfante*  — ^  Or  bency 
riprese  Dante;  oUonfantel  non  mi  dar  noia; 
e  si  parti  ^. 

D'  UQ  altro  fatto  .  avvenuto  a  Dante  in  Fi-^ 
renze  ci  e  serbata  memoria  da  Ini  stesso  ndL 
poema.  Trovandosi  egli  ttn  giomo  al  luitistera 
di  S.  Giovanni ,  dov'  arano  certi  buchi,  come 
che  sia  ed  a  qualunque  uso  congegnati ,  e  ye- 
dendo  entro  ad  uno  di  quelli  annegare  un 
fEinciullo ,  eglt  lo  ruppe  per  salvare  la  crea- 
tura ;  e  pare  che  ne  fosse  poi  accagionato 
eome  di  dispregio  al  luogo  y  ovvero  d'  intro- 
mettersi  in  faccenda  non  sua ,  o  chi  sa  altro. 
Ad  ogni  modo  egli  rammenta  questa  fatto  evi- 
dentemente  per  iscusarsene ,  non  yenendo  del 
resto  troppo  a  seconda  in  un  luogo  delF  In- 
ferno y  dove  ei  paragona .  a  que'  buchi  del  ba^ 
listero  quelli  dove  troya  capovolti  i  Simoiuaci:, 

16    Non  mi  parien  meno  ampi  nk  maggiori 

Che  quel  che  son  nel  mio  bel  San  GioTanni 
Fatii  per  luogo  de'  battezzatori» 

(9)  AiTivabene  Tom.  II,  p.  312 
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19    V  ano  de*  quali  aacor  non  h  mdtV  aani 

Raj^'io  per  un,  che  dentro  v'aimegava; 
£  qaata  sia  suggd  ch'ogni  uomo  sganni. 

Ihf.  XIX. 

Finalmente,  abbiamodal  Boccaccio  un  altro. 
jEatto  avvenuto  m  Siena,  e  co^  probabilmente  o^ 
ne'piimi  via^  di  Dajate  in  questi  aaxii,  o  subitor 
dope  I'esilio,    quastdo  come   yedremo    inco-  * 
mincio  le  sue  peregriaazioni  per  quella  citta* 
Gi  e  dato  quel  fatto  come  prova  della  preoc-^ 
cupasione  di  Dante  negli  studi  in  generate,  e 
massime  quando  gli  capitava  fra  le  mani  un. 
VAxco  che  gli  andasse  a  genio.  Avranno  moiti 
anche  a'  ndstri  di  sperimentato  il  piacere  d'a- 
versi   un    libro    Inngamente   eercato ;  ma  tal 
piacere  doveva  essere  allora  accreseiuto  dalla 
rarita  e  difficolta.  cc  Niiino  altro  fu  pin  vigi- 
lante di  lui,  e  nelli  studi,  e  in   qualunque: 
altra  soUecitadine  il  pugnesse ;  intantoch^  piu: 
Tolte  e  la  sua  famiglia  e  la  sua  donna,   se: 
ne  dolseno ,  prima  che  a^  suot  costumi  usati ,' 
cio  non  metessino  in  non  calere.  ^^.«..  Dilettosst 
d'essere  soUtario,  e  rimoto  dalle  genti,  accioc- 

(10)  Bocc.  ViU  ^  $5.  . 
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die  le  sue  contemplazioni  non  gli  fussero  inter- 
rotte;  e  se  pure  alcuna  che  molto  piaciuta  gli 
fusse  ne  gli  veniva,  essendo  esso  tra  la  gente , 
quantunque  di    alcuna  cosa    stato    fusse   ad- 
domandato,  giammai   insino  a  tanto   che  &r- 
mata  o  dannata  la  sua  immaginiazione  av^se, 
non  avrebl>e  risposto  al  dimandante;  ilche  molte 
'  volte    essendo    egli    alia    mensa ,  ed  essendo 
in  cammino  con  compagni ,  o   in   altre  parti 
essendo  addimandato  ,   gli   ayvenne.   Ne'  suoi 
studi  fu  assiduissimo ,   quanto   a  quel  tempo 
che  ad  essi  si  disponea ,  in  tanto  che  niuna  no- 
vita  che  s'  udisse ,  da   quelli  il  potea  rimuo- 
vere.  E  secondo  che  alcuni  degni  di  fede  rac- 
contano  di   questo  darsi  tutto  a  cosa  che  gli 
piacesse ;  egli  essendo  una  volta ,  fra  1'  altre  y 
in  Siena ,  e  avvenutosi  per  accidente  alia  sta- 
zione  di  uno  speziale,  e  quivi  statogli  recato 
un  libretto  davanti  promessogli ,  tra'  valentuo- 
mini  molto  famoso,  ne  da  lui  giammai  stato 
veduto,  non  ayendo  per  avventura  spazio  di  por- 
tarlo  in  altra  parte,  sopra  la  panca  che  davanti 
alio  speziale  era  si  pose  col  petto;  e  messosi 
il  libretto  davanti,  quello  capidisslmamente  co- 
mincio  a  leggere.  E  comeche  poco  appresso  in 
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qaella  contrada  stessa ,  e  dinanzi  da  lui ,  per 
alcuna  general  festa  da'  Sanesi  cominciatasi , 
da'gentili  giovani  si  facesae  una  grande  armeg- 
giata,  e  con  quella  grandissimi  romori  da'cir- 
costanti  (  siccome  in  tali  casi  con  istrumenti 
yari  e  con  yoci  applaudenti  suol  farsi  )  ed 
altre  cose  assai  vi  aVvenissero  da  dover  tirare 
altnii  a  vederle,  siccome  balli  di  vaghe  donne 
e  giuochi  molti  di  ben  disposti  e  leggiadri  gio- 
vani, mai  non  fu  alcuno,  che  muovere  di  quindi 
il  vedesse,  ne  alcuna  yolta  levare  gli  occhi  dal 
libro.  Anzi  postoyisi  quasi  a  ora  di  nona  y  prima 
fii  passato  yespro,  e  tutto  I'ebbe  yeduto  e  quasi 
sommariam^nte  compreso ,  ch'  egli  da  esso  si 
levasse ;  ajBfermando  poi  ad  alcuni ,  che  '1  do- 
mandaronoy  come  s^  era  potuio  tenere  da  ri- 
guardare  a  cosl  bella  festa ,  come  damnti  a 
lui  s^  era  faUa  ?  —  Se  niente  a^eme  sentito; 
per  lo  che  alia  prima  marayiglia  non  inde- 
bitamente  la  seconda  s'  aggiunse  a'  doraan- 
danti  »  ^^  Ne  faccia  specie  quest' astrazione , 
e  quest'amor  di  solitudine  per  istudiare,  quasi 
cose  contrarie  a   quel  compagneyole   conyer- 

00  Bocc.  yiU  pp.  57,58 
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sar  di  Daate  negli  anni  $uoi  piu  Heti,  ricoa> 
jdatooi  da  Leonardo  Aretino ;  che  oltre  al 
mutarsi  ogni  uomo  con  gli  anni  e  le  sventa* 
re ,  son  natural!  od  ansi  piu  apparent!  che 
vere  queste  contraddizioni  nelle  nature  ap- 
passionate  e  pronte;  e  tutta  la  vita  e  tutle 
le  opere  di  Dante  ee  lo  mostrano  a  vicenda, 
quanto  atlivo  fra  gli  uomini  e  nemico  de'ca- 
mufTati »  tanto  amico  de'  pensieri  e  dell'  ispi- 
razioni  della.  solitudine. 

Or  rispetto  a  questi  ultimi  studi  di  Danle  in 
patria,  quantunque  ci  sia  ricordato  in  geaerale 
ch'ei  sempre  y'  attese ,  non  ne  re$tand  frutti 
che  sien  certi.  Gia  dicemmo  che  fece  tenta- 
4ivi  latini  del  poema;  e  vedremo  che  furono 
probabilmente  sette  canti ,  ch'  ei  muto  po- 
scia  in  miglior  modo.  Del  Convito  che  alcuni 
danno  in  parte  a  quest'anni ,  vedremo  pure, 
<die  fu  certo  terminate ,  e  a  parer  mio  fatio 
tutto  o  quasi  tutto  nell'esilio.  Ondeche  di  questi 
noye  in  dieci  anni  dopo  la  morte  di  Beatrice » 
il  matrimonio ,  e  la  composizione  della  Vita 
noya,  restano  splamente  alcune  can^oni  e  so- 
netti  che  si  possono  yeder  nelle  rime  di  lui 
raccolte  ultimamente  e  commentate  molto  me* 
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glio  che  Hem  sieno  state  mai  ^^.  E  90110  poche 
in  tutto ,  alcune  incerte  se  di  lui ,  altre  incerte 
di  tempo.  Di  esse  ta  detto  gia  esser  an  ve^ 
spaio  di  difficolta  ad  accertarle  ed  ordinarle ; 
e  ch'io  non  mi  vi  metta ,  e  non  vi  tragga  meco 
i  leggitori,  credo  che  questi  non  mi  sapran  male. 
Non  daro  esempi  di  esse,  per  non  accrescere 
senza  necessita  le  citazioni ;  alcune  sono  su  Bea- 
trice morta;  e  a  chi  le  cerchi  parra  forse 
come  a  cpieU'editore  ed  a  me ,  che  comparate 
alle  rime  del  Petrarca  in  morte  di  Laura  elle 
sieno  non  meno  belle  quanto  a  poesia,  e  piii 
vere  forse  -  quanto  ad  aifetto.  Altre  ne  sono 
poi  che  accennano  ad  altri  amori,  e  sono  le 
pid  incerte  di  data  e  se  yeramente  di  lui.  Ma 
eerti  sono  ad  ogni  modo  tali  amori ,  e  di  questi 
anni,  per  sua. propria  confessions 

A  siffatta  colpa  del  noslro  Dante  toma  pa- 

recchie  volte  il  Boccaccio ,  e  chiamala  aperta« 

mente  per  il  suo  nome :  u  tra  cotanta  virtu  , 

*  tra  cotanta  scienza ,   quanta   dimostrato  e  di 

sopra    essere  stata    in  questo  mirifico  poeia , 


(42)  Dante  opere  Minori  Vol.  I,  Parte  I  e  IJ.  Firenzeper  Leop« 
AUegrini  e  G.  M«KZ(mi  nella  Badia  fi6renlina  iSH 
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trovo  ampiUssJmO  luogo  la  lussuria;  e  non  so- 
lamente  ne' giovamli  anni^  ma  ancora  ne'ma- 
turi  ^^  »•  E  dicendo  poi  di  non  poter  ne 
acqsarlo  ne  condannarlo  e^ ,  reca  g^i!  esempi 
di  Giove  ,  di  Ercdb ,  di  Paride ,  di  Adamo , 
di  David ,  di  Salomone  e  d'  Erode.  I  qaali 
lasciando ,  e  lasciando  auche  le  osservaziont 
che  si  potrebbono  fare  rispetto  alia  consorte 
di  Dante  da  lui  cost  offesa,  e  taitavia  ii^u- 
riata  poi  di  soprappiu  da' biografi  ^  regnia- 
mo  a  una  confessione  fattane  da  lui  stesso, 
che  meglio  d'ogni  altra  cosa  ci  mostra  i  costumi 
di  lui  al  tempo  di  che  parliamo.  Ma  tedra 
ognuno,  quanto  di  versa  sia  tal  confessione  da 
parecdiie  fatte  da  aliri  con  invecchiato  com- 
piacimento.  Valuta  meno  a  Dante  la  salutar 
presenza  del  suo  primo  amore ,  decadde  egli 
SI  come  molti ,  tra  1  tumulto  della  gioventu , 
delle  compagnie,  degli  affari,  delle  occasio- 
ni,  degli  amori  dammeno;  ma  restituito  poi 
dair  avversa  od  anzi  dalla  sua  buona  fortuna 
ai  pensieri  y  agli  affetti  solitari^  seppe  come  po- 
chissimi  o  niuno   tomare  alia   sua  nativa  al- 

(43)  Bocc.Vita  di  D.  p.  84 
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texza ,  alia  moralita ,  alia .  religione , .  aU*  amora 
ed  alia  poesia;  e  cosi  e  che  fece  della  propria 
confessione,  il  piu  hA  cauto  che  sia  forse  nella 
Divma .  Commedia.  .    - 

I^a  qi^ak ,  disceso  gia  di  cerclua  m  ceiv 
cbio  tutto  r  Inferno  e  risalito  di  scaglidne  in 
scaglione  tutto  il  monte  del  Purgatorio,  quando 
in  cima  a  questo  nel  Paradise  terrestre,  egli 
incontra  finalmente  Beatrice,  Beatrice  che  se- 
condo  r  epoca  finta  al  poema  dell'aprile  1300 
egli  da  dieci  anni  piangeva  e  desiderava ;  se- 
gue una.  scena  di  ricognizione  e  d'  amore , 
la  piii  afiettuosa  fra  quante  fiirono  descritte 
da  Dante  (  non  eccettuata  quella  dell'  amore 
soddisfatto  di  Francesca  ) ;  ma  in  cui  la  parte 
principale  e  piu  viva  e  quella  appunto  de'  rim- 
proveri  fattigli  da  Beatrice  per  le  infedelta 
di  lui.  Invano  gV  intei^reti  si  sono  aiFaticati  a 
guastar  coUe  allegoric  ,  le  celestiali  parole ,  le 
quali  a  chi  legga  con  semplicita  non  altro  sono 
che  parole  di  donna  amorevole  e  pura  e  fatta 
angelo  si>  ma  pur  di  donna  qual  doveva  un 
Dante  raffigurarsi  in  cielo  la  sua  Beatrice.  Ne 
qui  corre  allegoria ;  anzi  egli  esce  a  poco  a 
poco  al  principio  del  XXX  canto  d'ogni  oscu- 
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rita;  e  paragona  al  nascere  del  sole  ombrato 
tra'  vapori  mattudni ,  la  venuta  di  sua  donna 
dentro  una  nuvola  di  fiori  geltati  ddgli  angdi, 
e  vestita  di  quel  medesimo  color  di  fiamma 
in  che  ei  Taveva  yeduta  la  prima  volta,  e  in 
che  ei  la  rivide  poi  sempre  nelle  sue  visioni. 

34    E  lo  spirito  mio,  che  gi^  cotanto 

Tempo  era  stato  che  alia  sua  presenza 
Non  era  di  stupor  tremando  affranto, 

37    Sanza  degli  occhi  ayer  piu  conoscenza  ^^^ 
Per  occulta  virtu  che  da  lei  mosse, 
D'antko  amor  aentl  la  gran  potema. 

40    Tosto  che  nella  vista  mi  percosse 

L'alta  yirtdi  che  gik  m'avea  trafitto 
Prima  ch'io  fuor  di  puerizia  fosse « 

43    Vuolsimi  alia  ^nistra  col  rispitto 

Col  quale  il  ibntolin  corre  alia  mamma 
Qoando  ha  paura  o  qnando  egli  i  afiOitto, 

46  P^r  dicere  a  Virgilio :  men  che  dramma 
Si  saqgue  m'6  rimasa  che  non  tremi; 
Gonosco  i  segni  dell'antica  fiamma  ^5. 

49    Ma  Virgilio  n'avea  lasclati  scemi 

Di  s6 )  Virgilio  dolclssimo  padre , 
Virgilio  a  cui  per  mia  salute  diemi. 


(44}  Cio^,  senza  riconoscerla  con  gli  occhi  oorporali. 
(i  5}  JgnoKO  peuris  irestigia  flammae  AEneid.  IV,  2a 
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Piange  Dante  di  tal  dipardta ,  e  subito  ihcomin* 
ciano  quelle  cosi  tenere  rampogne,  che  yeda 
ognuno  se  sieno  da  persona  allegorica,TeoIogia, 
Filosofia ,  Italia  o  che  so  io,  od  anzi  non  di 
donna  vera ,  ylva ,  amata ,  desiderata  e  in  cielo 
beata. 

S5     Dante  9  perchi  Virgilio  se  ne  yada , 

Non  piangere  aneo,  non  piangere  ancora; 
Chi  pianger  ti  convien  per  altra  spada. 


73    Guardami  ben;  ben  son,  ben  son  Beatrice. 
Gome  degnasti  *^  d'accedere  al  monte? 
Non  sapei  tu  che  qui  i  Tuom  felicef 

Allora  incomincia  Dante  a  yergognarsi ,  ed  in- 
tercedono  (diyina  immaginazione )  gli  angeli 
per  lui.  A  tanta  dimostrazione  d'  interesse  stem- 
prasi  egli  in  lagrime;  ed  ella  si  riyolge  con 
parole  che  paion  yeramente  scelte  in  paradise 
aUe  sustanze  pie  : 


(4  6}  Ti  eredesti  degno^aenao  che  non  si  trova  in  altri  h  veroy 
ma  che  easendo  il  solo  che  faccia  intendere  ragionevolmente  questo 
verso,  non  dcbbe  esitarsi  ad  accettare  secondo  i  numerosi  esempi  di 
tail  tnisposizioni  di  senso  datici  da  Dante,  e  iecondo  anai  la  sua 
espressa  confessione  d'aver  sovente  fatto  cost 
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i03    Voi  vigOate  neU'eterno  die 

SI  che  notte  ni  sonno  a  voi  non  fora 
Passo  che  faccia  '1  secol  per  sue  vie; 

406    Onde  la  mia  risposta  6  con  piii  cura^ 

Che  m'  iatenda  colui  che  di  ]k  piagne » 
PerchS  sia  colpa  e  duel  d'lma  misura. 

109    Non  pur  per  ovra  delle  ruote  magne  ^7 , 

Che  drizzan  ciascun  seme  ad  alcun  fine» 
Secondo  che  le  stelle  son  compagne; 

lis    Ma  per  larghezze  di  grazie  divine, 

€he  si  alti  vapori  hanno  a  lor  piova> 
che  nostre  viste  )k  non  van  vicine , 

lis    iQuesti  fu  tal  nella  sua  vita  nnova 

Virtualmente,  ch'ogni  abito  destro 
Fatto  averebbe  in  loi  mirabil  pruova. 

118    Ma  tanto  piii  maligno  e  piu  silvestro 

Si  Jb  '1  terren  col  mal  seme »  e  non  colto » 
Qoanf  egU  ha  piu  di  buon  vigor  terrestro. 

191  Alcun  tempo  '1  sostenni  col  mio  volto ; 
Mostrando  gli  occhi  giovinetti  a  lui , 
Meco  '1  menava  in  dritta  parte  volto. 

134    Si  tosto  come  in  sn  la  soglia  fiii 

Di  mia  seconda  etade,  e  mntai  vita , 
Qnesti  si  tolse  a  me,  e  diessi  altrui. 


(47)  Ecco ,  k  fua  natura  prnnitlvamente  btaonay   la  buona  gb* 
▼entii,  il  buono  amor  primiero  !  Ma  in  qiul  poet ia  ugretn  I 
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If7    Qottido  di  carne  a  spirto  era  saUta^ 
£  bdlezsa  e  Tirtii  crescinta  m'era» 
Fa'  io  a  lui  men  cara  e  men  gradita ; 

430    E  Tolse  i  passi  suoi  per  via  non  yera> 
Immagini  di  ben  s^gaendo  false, 
Che  nulla  promission  rendono  intera; 

133    Hh  rimpetrare  spirazion  mi  yalse  ^8, 

Con  le  qnali  ed  in  sogno  ed  altrimenti 
Lo  riYocai;  si  poco  a  lui  ne  cabe. 

136    Tanto  giu  cadde ,  che  toltl  argomenti 
Alia  salute  sua  eran  giii  corti, 
Fuor  che  mostrargli  le  perdute  genti. 

139    Per  questo  visitai  Fuscio  de'  morti , 

£  da  colui  che  Tha  qnassd  condotto 
Li  prieghi  miei  piangendo  furon  porti. 

443    L'alto  fato  di  Dio  sarebbe  rotto 

Se  Lete  si  passasse  «9,  e  tal  vivanda 
Fosse  gustata  senza  alcuno  sootto 

IIS    Di  pentimentOi  che  lagrime  spanda. 

PCKG. 


Allora  rivolgendo  a  Dante  stesso  il  parlare 
^r  purUa , 

Che  pur  per  taglio  gli  era  parut'acro , 

•  (48)'L'impetnr  eisii  da  Dio  di  poter  ap|Mirire  •  lui. 
(f9)  Che  Dante  doveva  anoor  passare  prima  di  essere  asiorlo  al 
paradiK)  con  esia  Beatrice  r 
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8    DP,  di',  se  qaesto  d  vero;  a  tanbi  accosa 
Tua  confession  conviene  esser  oongiunta. 

POKG.    XXXI. 

Egli  indugia;  e  pressato  da  lei  risponde  non 
pill  che  im  si  appena  intelligibile ,  ed  ella  ri- 
prende : 

22    perentre  i  miei  disiri, 

Che  ti  menavan  ad  amar  lo  bene , 

DiUt  dal  qoal  Hon  e  a  che  s'aspiri, 
SS    Qaai  fosse  attraversate  o  qaai  catene 

TroTasti ,  perchi  del  passare  innanzi 

Dovessiti  cosi  spogliar  la  spene? 
S8    E  quali  agevolesve  o  qoali  avanxi  ^o 

Nella  fronte  degli  altri  si  mostniro , 

Perchd  dovessi  lor  passq;giare  anzi  t  21 
81    Dbpo  la  tratta  d'lin  sospiro  amaro» 

A  pena  ebtii  la  voce  che  rispose* 

£  le  labbra  a  fatica  la  formaro. 
34    Piangendo  dissi:  le  present!  cose 

Col  false  lor  piacer  yolser  miei  passi, 

Tosio  che  '1  yosiro  yiso  si  nascose. 

(20)  Auami  guadagni ,  acqoisti ,  interpretano  totti  i  Goznmentalori 
(  Vedi  Ed.  Min.  ) ;  ma,  non  sarebb'  ella  la  pardla  francese  At^ancet, 
«ttrattive,  premure  ? 

(24)  Questo  paueggiar  ami  di  cbe  tanto  si  dispota,  parmi  ao|trt 
taito  una  rimembFanza  del  passeggiar  dinaiai  alia  genlildonna  coo- 
aolatrke  della  Vita  nuova 
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WI    Ed  ella :  89  faoeBsi  o  se  negasd 

Cib  che  confcBsi ,  non  fora  men  nofa 

La  colpa  tua ;  da  tal  ghidice  sassi. 
40    Ha  quando  scoppia  dalla  propria  gota 

L'accusa  del  peceato ,  in  nostra  corte 

RiTolge  86  contra  '1  laglio  la  raota. 
43    Tuttavla ,  perchi  me'  yergogna  porta 

Del  tuo  errore ,  e  perchi  altra  volta 

Udendo  le  sirene  8ie  piu  forte^ 
4^6    Pon  gin  1  seme  del  piangere ,  ed  ascoUa; 

Si  udirai  come  in  contraria  parte 

Huover  doveati  mia  came  sepolta. 
k9    Hai  non  t^appresentft  natura  od  arte 

Piacer ,  quanto  le  belle  membra  in  ch'  io 

RincMnsa  M,  ohe  sono  in  terra  sparte. 
US    B  86  *1  sommo  placer  si  ti  falllo 

Per  la  mia  morte ,  qaal  cosa  mortale 

Dovea  poi  trarre  te  nel  sao  desio? 
BS    Ben  ti  dovevi  per  lo  prime  strale 

Delle  cose  fallaci,  levar  suso 

Diretro  a  me  che  non  era  piu  tale. 
88    Non  ti  dovea  grayar  le  penne  in  giuso 

Ad  aspettar  piu  colpi ,  o  pargoletta  22 

O  altra  vanitk  con  si  breve  uso. 

(22)  Vedi  je  ti  giova  i  jogni  de'  GommcnUtori  m  quesia  fuw' 
(goietia  di  die  fannoim  nome  proprio  d'una  amanza  di  Dante;  mentre 
nelle  rime .  di  esao  si  trova  tal  denominazione  presa  in  generate , 
tome  (pii,  per  FancitiUa*, 
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61    Nuovo  angelletio  dne  o  tre  ttape^ ; 
Ma  diaanci  dagli  occM  de'  peanuU 
ReCe  si  spiega  indarno,  o  si  saotfa. 

64t    Quale  i  CmdoDi  nargc^piiaiido  moli » 

Con  gli  occhi  a  terra ,  stannosi  ascoltando 
E  si  riconoscendo ,  e  ripttitoti  23  ^ 

67    TalmistaVio^ec. 

B  lascio  a  stento ,  e  termino  chiedendo  sctisa 
meno  ai  leggitori  della  lunga  citazione  y  che 
al  divino  poeta  delle  sue  membra  cosi  sovente 
per  me  divelte.  Ma  e  di  necessita  per  me,  che 
ho  impreso  di  far  conoscere  Tuomo ;  chi  voglia 
conoscere  il  poeta  ricorra  al  poema  e  '1  legga 
tutto  senza  eccezioiie,  e  da  $e  seaza  distdrbo« 
Ed  ora  cercati  quanto  seppimo  i  fatti  di  Dante 
in  patria ,  seguiamolo  con  Tamara  memoria  di 
quel  fatti ,  con  I'lra  bollentegliene  in  petto  ,  con 
quell'amor  rinnovatogli  in  cuore  dalle  sventure 
e  dalla  solitudine,  con  quegli  errori,?con  quei 
combattimenti  e  col  proposito  di  rinnovellar 
sua  yita,  di  tomare  alio  studio  ed  al  negletto 
Yoto  del  poema  j  seguiamolo  nell'  interminato 
esilio. 

(23}  Vedi  il  gertne  di  queala  bella  terxioa  nella  Vita  Nova. 
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53    Goo  1*  aaimo  ehe  vioce  ogni  battaglb* 

UP.  nil. 


L' Italia  e  ab  antico  la  terra  degli  esilii. 
Cosi  grand!  e  cosi  frequenti  non  trovansi  in 
nessun'altra  storia,  s6  non  forse  in  quella  della 
Grecia  antica;  sia  die  yenga  tal  somiglianza  di 
lor  sorti  daUa  somiglianza  di  lor  liberta  e  lor 
parti,  OYvero  dalla  simil  bellezza ,  che  fa  quelle 
due  patrie  tanto  pid  care  a  chi  vi  nacque, 
tanto  piu  gelosamente  te'nute  da  chi  le  pos- 
siede ,  tanto  piu  amaramente  desiderate  da  chi 
le  perde ,  ondeche  il  perderle  fu  sempre  dato 
e  sofferto  poco  meno  che  come  pena  mortale. 
Ma  la  Grecia  prontamente  serva  ebbe  pochi  se- 
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coli  di  questo ,  come  d'ogni  altro  politico  speri- 
mento.  L' Italia  piu  lungamente  libera  o  lot- 
tante ,  n'  ha  yentiquattro  oramai ,  dai  quali  si 
pbtrebbe  trarre  una  storia  compiuta  di  ogni 
sbrta  d'  esilii  y  una  serie  intiera  d'  esempi  ed 
ammaestramenti  a  sopportarli.  Abbiamo  anti- 
chissimamente  i  Tarquinii  cacciati  per  libi- 
dinosa  tirannia  e  sforzantisi  di  rientrare  collo 
straniero;  poi  Coriolano  virtuosamente  uscito,  ed 
egli  pure  empiamente  tomanle,  ma  rattenuto  da 
privata  pieta;  poi  il  sublime  esilio,  il  sublime  ri- 
iomo  di  Camillo,  capo  di  fuorusciti  contro  lo 
straniero ,  salvator  della  patria,  creatore  della 
grandezza  di  lei  in  Italia ,  e  detto  cosi  dai 
Romani  secondo  fondatore  di  Roma.  Abbiamo 
quindi  fino  al  fine  della  repubblica  quasi  tanti 
esilii  quanti  uomini  grandi ,  invidiati  gli  uni 
dalla  plebe ,  gli  altri  da*  patrizi,  e  fra  gli  ulti-^ 
mi  Cicerone ;  e  finalmente  agli  inizi  dell'impe- 
rio  gli  esilii  per  brighe  ed  invidie  di  palazzo, 
d'un  Ovidio ,  un  Tiberio ,  un  Germanico.  Ces- 
sata  ogni  liberta ,  ogni  lolta,  cessan  gli  esilii ; 
parendo  a  que'  tiranni  la  morte  ,  se  non  piu 
crudele,  almen  piu  pronto  ed  irrevocabile  sup- 
plizio.  Durante  la  barbarie,  non  essendo  pre- 
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feribile  niuna  terra ,  non  si  potrebbo  dir  esi- 
lio  il  vagar  di  tutti  qua  e  la.  Ma  risorgendo 
la  civilta  e  la  patria  fra  le  parti  in  Italia ,  ri- 
soTse  insieme  quella  loro  conseguenza  naturale 
degli  esilii ;  con  tanta  foria ,  che  potrebbera 
questi  cercarsi  in  ogni  citta  quasi  primo  segno 
di  lor  liberta  y  che  quanto  fu  ognuna  piu  po- 
tente  ed  illustre  tanto  piu  grandi  uomini  form 
alia  storia  degli  esilii,  e  che  a  tale  storia  a  tal 
politica  trovasi  ridotta  quasi  tutta  la  storia  la 
politica  italiana  per  quattro  secoli  e  piu,  sfor- 
zandosi  ogoi  prepotente  di  esiliare  i  piu  de* 
boli,  e  gli  esiliati  poi  di  ripatriare  per  farsi 
essi  esiliatori.  Quindi  tra  tanto  moto  ,  tante 
passioni ,  e  diciam  pure  tanta  perversita,  meri- 
tano  compatimento  gli  errori  frequenti  di  parec- 
chi  esiliati;  ma  meritano  tanta  piu  lode  le  rare 
e  difficili  virtu  dell'  esilio ,  la  fedelta  alia  pa- 
tria, la  costanza,  la  moderazione,  i  perdoni.  Ne 
mancano  di.queste  alcuni  solenni  esempi ;  es- 
sendo  immancabile  quella  legge  della  divina 
Proyyidenza ,  che  le  eta  afflitte  da'  grandi  vizi 
sieno  pur  consolate  dalle  grandi  virtu.  Abbiamo 
di  que'tempi  un  Alessandro  III  ramingo  dentro  e 
fiiori  d'ltalia,  per  essersi  messo  a  capo  della  na- 
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zional  resistenza  contro  le  riasarpazioni  di  Fe-- 
derigo  I ;  un  Giovanni  da  Procida  recante  oltre 
o^i  monte  ed  ogni  mare  a  tutte  le  cord  d'Eu- 
ropa  la  fedelta  a'suoi  principi ,  i  disegni  pre- 
occupati  poi  dalla  solleyazione  popolare ;  un 
Farinata  degli  Uberd  felice  imitator  di  Camillo 
nel  difender  I'esistenza  della  propria  citta;  e 
pid  vicino  a  noi^  un  Gosimo  de'  Medici  quasi 
piu  magnifico  neU'esilio,  che  non  il  figliuolo 
nel  principato.  I  quali  tutti  e  parecchi  altri 
esilii  sarebbero  degni  soggetti  di  storie  gene- 
rali  o  special!. 

Fra  tanti  grandi  esiliati  Dante  fu  forse  sa- 
periore  a  tutti  per  V  animo  inconcusso,  per 
rattivita  non  che  diminuita  ma  piu  che  mai 
esaltata,  per  Fingegno  trovante  nuove  vie,  per 
I'intemo  vigore  con  che  vinse  Testerna  fortuna, 
e  s'aizo  a  tale  altezza  a  die  non  sarebbe  pro* 
babilmente  giunto  senza  la  sventura.  Ma  io  mi 
ajQfretto  a  dirlo.  Parvemi  Dante  in  patria,  lode* 
vole,  irreprensibile  cittadino,  e  cosi  il  dissi. 
Grande  ma  non  irreprensibile  esule  ora  mi 
pare,  e  cosi  dirollo.  Non  furono  e  vero  i  peccati 
di  lui  volgari  e  vili,  non  I'esagerazione  in  parte 
vincitrice  e  persecutrice ,  non  il  mutar  dalla 
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Tmttt  alia  vincitrice^  o  ravvilirsi  dinanzi  a  que- 
sta  di  lunna  maniera  ;  ma ,  errcxr  contrario  e 
piu  pericoloso  per  le  forti  nature  y  Tesagerarsi 
Bella  resisteuza  a'  vincitori  y  nella  fratellanza 
ai  vinti ;  ondeche  egli  gia  Guelfo  moderatissi- 
mo ,  Bianco  moderato  ib  patria,  cacciato  ehe 
fa  per  sospetU)  di  Ghibellinismo,  si  fece  per 
superbia  ed  ira  Ghibellino.  II  gran  peocato  di 
Dante  fu  Tira ;  V  ira,  che  pur  represse  come 
vedremo  nelle  azioni,  ma  ch'  egli  s£bg6  in 
parole  non  che  perdonategli »  ma  ammirate 
andie  troppo  dai  posteri.  cc  Nei  nostri  giorni 
tengpno  alcuni,  che  i  giudizi  di  Dante  ahbiansi 
a  considerare  come  la  giustizia  stessa  di  Dio  y 
e  che  il  poeta  gli  avesse  pronunziali  scevro 
affatto  da  ogni  passione.  Con  qnesto  prendono 
ad  esaltare  V  Alighieri ;  lode  superstiziosa  e 
piena  di  pericolo ,  dalla  quale  non  havvi  che 
un  solo  passo  all'  iiTiverenza  ^  »•  Se  Dante  si 
fosse  lasdato  dormire  in  pace,  in  quella  miste- 
riosa  oscurita  in  che  s'avvolse,  o  in  quella 
nebbia  tra  cui  il  ritrassero  gli  antichi ,  io  non 
mi  sarei  forse  inoltrato  tanto  in  questa  fatica. 


(1)  Veltro  Allege  pog.  188 
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Ma  gli  errori  dei  grandi  smao  quetti  appanio 
che  si  vogliono  segnalare,  qaando  la  turba  dei 
piccoli  prende  a  lodarneli  per  imitarveli.  Noa 
temiamo  quindi  di  esercitar  sopra  lui ,  severo 
giudice  di  tanti  quel  severo  ufiicio  della  storia, 
che  non  incombe  a  nessuno,  ma  assunto  porta 
obbligo  di  piena  verita.  Che  ad  ogm  modo, 
tolta  questa  utilita  dell'  esercitare  il  giudicio 
sulle  azioni  compiute  a  pro  dalle  attuali  o  fu- 
ture, io  non  soveramente  a  che  si  scri^ereb- 
bero  o  leggerebbero  storie.  Nelle  quali  tutte  y 
e  questa  parte  penosa  de'biasimi;  ed  e  gran 
yentura  quando  non  supera  la  piacevole  delle 
lodi.  Delle  vite  poi  in  particolare,  per  iscri- 
veme  senza  biasimi,  ei  si  vorrebbe  poter  iscri- 
yere  quelle  degli  angeli ;  o  almeno  di  alcuna 
di  quelle  creature  che  yissero  quaggiu  come 
angeli,  pure,  umili ,  in  se  raccolte  e  per  lo 
piu  ignote ,  e  breyemente.  Tal  forse  fu  la  yita 
di  Beatrice ;  non  fu  ne  poteya  essere  quella 
di  Dante,  e  tanto  meno  dopo  lei  perduta/ 

Del  resto ,  un'  altra  difficolta  incontreranno 
i  leggitori  in  questa  seconda  parte,  la  incer- 
tezza  de'  viaggi  di  Dante.  Le  antiche  eta  non 
erano  vaghe  di  parlicolari  biograiici ,  come  e 
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la  noistra.  II  Villani  e  il  Boccaccio  soli  contem- 
poranei  dissero  poche  parole  di  que'  viaggi ; 
im  secolo  dopo  Leonardo  Aretino,  e  per  quanto 
io  sappia  il  Filelfo  non  y'  aggionsero  guari ;  e 
non  fa  se  non  alia  nostra  eta  che  il  Pelli  ne 
raccolse  le  memorie  e  che  1'  autor  del  Veltro 
le  drdino  ed  estese.  Seguendo  i  qaali  o  scar- 
tahdocene  secondo  i  nuovi  stxidi  &ttine,  molto 
pare  rimarra  non  dichiarato.  Ma  anche  qae- 
sto  delle  dabbiezze  y  e  an  inconveniente  di 
tiitte  le  storie  scritte  con  sincerita;  e  si  con- 
fortino  poi.i  leggitori  al  pensiero,  che  nella 
yita  come  nel  poema  di  Dante ,  le  cose  piu 
belle  sono  sempre  le  meno  oscate. 

Se  Dante  partisse  di  Roma  dopo  ayuta  la 
prima  condanna  di  multa  e  sbandita  del  27 
gennaio,  o  solamente  dopo  la  conferma  con 
aggiunta  di  morte  e  fuoco  del  10  marzo  1302, 
non  e  chiaro  ^.  Ad  ogni  modo  ei  yenne  a 
Siena  e  poco  dopo  ad  Arezzo  ^;  che  a  Siena  ed 
Arezzo  yenivano  raccogliendosi  gli  asciti  di  Fi- 


(2)  L'  antor  del  Veltro  dice  dopo  la  prima  p.  32,  ina  non  ne  trovo 
docmnento. 

(3)  Leon.  Aiet.  p.  37.  Pelli  p.  HO,  Veltro  p.  52 
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rente  ^.  Ma  Siena  era  Guelfit ;  i  Btancfai,  che 
prima  della  cacciata  chiamaran  se  stessi  Gnel- 
fi ,  ma  fin  d'allora  erano  sospetti  di  Ghibelli- 
nismo,  ora  poi  cacciati  di  Firenze,  erano  ivi  piu 
che  mai  detd  Gfaibellini  e  trattati  per  tali;  ed 
essi  stessi  colle  loro  relazioni  con  gli  anticbi 
fuonisciti  Ghibellini,  dayano  corpo  a  qaeH'ac- 
Cosa.  Gosi  sempre  succede  ,  cosi  yedesi  ndle 
stcnrie ,  cosi  nella  pratica*  Bdio  e  lo  sde- 
gno  del  buon  Dino  Compagni ,  Guelfo  ri* 
masto  in  citta^  contra  quest'  accusa  di  Ghi* 
bellinismo  estesa  ad  c^ni  cacciato :  cc  E  parlo 
bene  un  savio  huomo  Guelfissimo ,  vedendo 
fare  Ghibellini  per  forza,  il  quale  fii  il  (x> 
razza  Ubaldini  da  Signa ,  che  disse :  E'  sono 
land  gli  uomini  che  sono  Ghibellinij  e  che  vo- 
gUono  essere ,  che  il  fame  piu  per  forza  fum 
i  bene  ^  ».  Ma  continuarono  a  fiursi  per  forza; 
e  in  breve  Ghibellini  e  Bianchi  furono  tutt'nno 
oelle  pei^ecuzioni  allrui,  e  pur  troppo  sovente 
nelle  proprie  azioni.  Dante  come  gli  altri,  cac- 
cialo  oramai  dalla  sua ,  dair  altre  citta  Guelfe , 


(4)  DiiK)  Comp.  p.  303 

(5)  Dino  p.  505 
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ammesso  nelle  Ghibelline,  consigliante,  guerreg- 
giante  co'  foomsciti  Bianchi  e  Ghibellini  fram* 
misti ,  Dante  tanuto  0031  d'  ogni  maniera  per 
GhibeUino  9  s'accosto  certo  fin  d'allora  a'Ghi- 
bellim,  divento  poi  a  poco  a  poco  pii\  e  piu 
Ghibellino^  e  muto  parte.  Vedremo  piu  giu 
fino  a  che  segno,  con  quali  intenzioni,  con 
qnali  sense;  ma  in  somma,  pur  troppo,  mnto 
parte ;  e  muto^  da  qnella  de'maggiori,  da  quella 
del  popolo  e  della  indipendenza  italiana,  a 
queila  della  signoria  lontana  e  straniera.  Non 
puo  9  e  non  debbe  celarsi  da  dii  yoglia  retta* 
mente  giudicar  di  Dante  e  de'suoi  giudicii. 

In  breve,  i  Bianchi  e  Ghibellini  rifuggiti  in 
Siena  guelfa  non  ardirono  rimanervi.  Antica 
era  V  opinione  della  mutabilita  di  Siena ;  tanto 
che  ella  n'  area  il  nome  di  Lupa ,  e  correva 
di  essa  uno  sconcio  proverbio  del  facil  passar 
la  lupa  dall'uno  all'altro  amore  ^.  Dante  stesso 
parla  della  leggerezza  de'  Sanesi  in  modo  che 
certo  e  una  reminiscenza  d'ira  propria : 

121    Ed  io  dissi  al  poeta>  or  fu  giammai 
Geate  si  vana  come  la  Sanese? 
Gerto  Don  la  Francesca  si  d'assai. 

llVF.    XXIX. 

(6)  Dino  Sii 
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Quiodi  i  faorusciti  si  raccolsero  in  breve  ad 
Arez2o,  e  Dante  con  essi  ^.  Arezzo  quasi  sola 
Ghibellina  nella  Toscana  occidentale  dava  indi 
la  mano  ai  Ghibellini  di  Romagna  y  al  comime 
di  Forli,  ai  conti  di  Montefeltro,  ed  a'signorotd 
della  Faggiola,  uh  casteUo  e  regione  dei  monti 
Feltrii.  Uno  di  questi,  Uguccione  della  Fag- 
gioia  era  allora  podesia  di  Arezzo;  e  (ii^im- 
portante  nell'  esilio  dl  Dante.  Figliudo  d'on 
Ranieri  della  Faggiola  uomo  gia  di  qaalcbe 
potenza ,  Uguccione  aveva  incominciato  a  farsi 
nome  di  buon  giieiriero  fra'  Ghibellini  fin 
dall'  anno  1275.  cc  Grandi  racconti  &cevansi 
della  sua  forza  e  del  suo  coraggio  :  solo  soste- 
ner  Timpeto  di  un  esercito  e  ristorar  le  batla- 
glie,  aver  bisogno  d'inusitate  armi  per  coprir 
membra  vastissime^  fiera  e  paurosa  la  vista  ba- 
stare  per  volgere  in  fuga  il  nemico ,  insolita 
copia  di  cibi.appena  esser  da  tantoche  sosten- 
tassero  cosi  gagliarda  persona.  I  quali  detti  po- 
trebbero  per  avventura  dipingerlo  alle  nostre 
menti  quale   sozzo  ed  ingordo  accoltellatore ; 


(7)  Leon.  Ar.  p.  57.  PelliHO.tVeltro  52  si  confrontino  con  Dino 
p.  32  che  recaaltri  particolari  de'  fuoniscili. 
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nondtmeno  chi  lo  conobbe  aflerma ,  che  fa  al- 
legro il  yolto  di  lui ,  e  che  straordinaria  ro« 
buslezza  del  coi*po  si  congiungeva  in  esso  all-in- 
gegno  ed  alle  arti  del  favellare  ^  n.  Died  anni 
dopo,  padre  e  £glio  della  Faggiola  ayevano  com* 
battnto  contro  Arezzo  Guelfa  \  prima  di  qu^la 
rivoluzione  che  la  fece  Ghibellina.  Dopo  que- 
sta,  ayean  fsilta  pace  con  essa;  e  pocb  appresso 
Ugaocibne  n'eradliyentato  podesta,  e  contro  la 
legge  antica  rimaiieva  tale  quattro  anni ,  dal 
1292  al  1296  ^.  A  que'  tempi ,  tre  modi  erano 
ad  un  uomo  di  essere  potente.  II  primo  per 
reta^gio  di  antichi  comitati  o  feudi ;  ma  ogni 
di  questi  antichi  feudatari  yeniyan  meno ,  sce- 
mati  lor  feudi  dai  comuni ,  e  costretti  essi  a 
prender  albergo  e  cittadinanza  nelle  citta;  e  di 
questi  appena  rimaneyanb  allora  intomo  a  Fi* 
renze  i  conti  Guidi.  II  secondo  modo  era  de'citta* 
dini  yalenti  per  credito  tra'  nobili  o  popolani 
nel  comune;  tali  yedemmo  Giano  della  Bella, 
Vieri  de'  Gerchi  e  Dante  stesso  in  Firenze ; 
tale  y'  era  ora  Gorso  Donati ,  e  tali  yi  furono 

(8)  ydlra  p.  22. 

(9)  Vehro  pp.  27,  35,  37. 

Vol.  II  2 
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i  Medici  poi  nel  secolo  seguente ;  gran  yanto 
degli  antichi  di  questa  casa  ,•  essere  stati  quasi 
i  soli  in  Italia  che  ambissero,  a  quel  tempo 
ancora  9  quella  qualita  cittadina  di  potenza  e 
se  ne  contentassero*  II  terzo  modo  di  potenza, 
piu  frequente  tra  il  fine  del  1200  e  il  princi- 
pio  del  1300 )  origine  poi  di  quasi  tutte  le  tt- 
rannie  dd  1400,  fu  quello  dei  ventorieri  po- 
litici  e  militari ,  nobili  o  non  nobili ,  che  cor- 
revano  qua  e  la  a  hre  i  podesta  e  i  capitani 
n^  oomuni.  II  capitano  era  inferiore  e  soyente 
condotto  dal  podesta,  sorente  era  il  medesimo. 
Qualunque  era  ardito  uomo  e  buon  guerriero 
correva  tal  carriera ,  coll'  aiuto  d'  una  parte  , 
e  talora  mutandone,  come  vedemmo  del  conte 
Ugolino.  Gosi  a  poco  a  poco  i  podesta  divai- 
tarono  signori  assoluti  e  tiranni  delle  citta ;  i 
capitani  C(mdoUieri.  Ma  al  tempo  di  che  trat- 
tiamo,  serbavano  i  due  primi  nomi;  ed  Uguc* 
cione  fu  uno  de'piu  famosi.  Come  podesta  di 
Areszo  guerreggio  in  compagnia  con  Scarpetta 
degli  Ordelaffi  in  Romagna ,  divise  con  lui  il 
primato  de'  Ghibellini  in  quella  proyincia ,  e 
fu  capitano  di  Cesena,  Forli,  Faenea  ed  Lnola. 
Nel  1300,  secondo  alcuni  capitano  di  Arezzo, 
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secondo  afari  poderta  di  Gafabio,  fa  cacciato 
da'  Guelfi  di  cpiesta  ^^.  Ma  ora  nel  1302  po 
desta  d'Areuo  per  la  sesta  vcdta,  ei  pareva 
rivolgersi  a  pensieri  di  pace ;  e  fermatala  coi 
Gadfi  di  Bx>inagna  era  aaaolto  dalle  scomnni* 
ehe  da  papa  BonifEiziOy  aveva  da  lai  promessa 
di  cardinalato  per  un  fi^o  suo ,  e  dava  anzi 
una  sua  figlia  a  messer  Gorso  Donati  od  al  fi« 
glio  di  lui  ^^  Ne  Ugaccione  diventava  Guelfa 
per  cio;  che  come  da  due  auni  s'  era  divisa 
parte  Guelfa  in  Guelfi  puri  o  Neri,  e  in  mo- 
derati  o  Bianchi,  cosi  i  Ghibdlini  incomincia- 
rono  a  dividersi  in  Ghibellini  puri  che   si  dis* 
sero  Secchiy  e  Ghibellini  pendenti  a  Guelfismo 
die  si  dissero    Fenii  ^\  I  Biancfai  e  i  Verdi 
erano  i  moderati  delle  due    pard,   cio    che 
w  si  direbbe  i  due  ceniri ;  e  fra  essi  era  , 
come  suole,  tendenza  od  amidzia  piu  che  non 
tra  i  moderati  e   gli   estremi  di   ogni  parte. 
Ugaccione  era  capo  de'  Ghibellini  Verdi  o  mo- 
derati; e  cosl  a  forza  d'accostarsi  al  papa  e  a 


(iO)  Vdlro  p.  39 
(H)  Vellro  pp.  3^  56 
(42)  VelUo  p.  62 
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iDfiSser  GorsQ  >  i  era  .diveniklo  piik  Guelfb ,  cha 
non  :  erano .  i  Bianchi  oramai.  I  quali  dunque 
o  yolontari  o  sforzati  lasdarono  Arezzo  ^^. 

E  lascioUa  con  essi  Dante  ^i.  Quindi  io  non 
mi  so  persuadere  coUo  storico  d'Ugoccione,  ne 
che  Dante  rompesse  allora  per  anco  coUa  pro- 
pria parte,  per  la  quale  lo  vedremo.trattare  e 
combattere  due  ajini  ancora  ;  ne  ch'egU.  facesse 
quasi  contra  essi  causa  comune  con  Uguccio*. 
ne,  ch'egli  anzi  lascio  con. essi.  Ma.ch'egU 
forse  piu  di  niun  altro  Bianco  e.fin  d'  aUora 
convenisse  in.discorsi  ed  opinioni  ed  amicizia- 
con  Uguccione,  io  l.crederei  facilmente.  Im- 
perciocche,  s' avverta  bene ,  Dante  non  era 
soltanto  come  Bianco,  moderatissimo.  Guelfo , 
ma  ancbe.moderatissimo  Bianco  fin  da  princi- 
pio ;  ed  ora  dopo  gli  sciocchi  e  vili  portamenti 
de^compagni  in  Firenze  era  diventato  piu  che 
mai  dispregiatore  della  propria  parte.  Quindi 
il  yedremo  separarsi  da  essi  fra  due  annt ,  e 
intanto  operar  moUemente  per  essi;  ne  in  un 
Dante  potea   tal  moUezza   yenir  da  altro  che 


(U)  Dino  Comp.  p.  503. 

(Uj  Leon.  p.  57.  Pellt  p.  4iO,  ydlrop.  58. 
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dispregio.  N^'al  Faggiolano  uomo  risoliito  an-*- 
ch'  egb  dovea  aver  piaciuto  il  yil  modo  ^e* 
Biaiichi  in  lasciarsi  cacciar  di  Firenze*  Qamdi 
sentimffliti  comuni ,  che  in  tempi  di  parte,  si 
volgono^in.amicizia*  Nd  questa  poi  e  dubbia , 
ayendo  noi  a  yedere  tra  sei  anni  Tesule  poeta 
dedicare  le  iprimizie  del  suo  gran  lavoro  al 
guerriero.  .Ma  ad  ogni  -  modo  .  ora  ei  segai  i 
deslini  di  $iia  parte,  e  lascio  il  imovo  amico  e 
la  citta  governata  da  Iui« 
.  Partendo  d'Arezzo »  i  Bianchi  si  dispe^sero 
a  goerrieggiare  e  a  parteggiare  c\A  in  MngeIlo( 
chi  a  Pistoia,  Pisa  e  Bologna ;  e  forse  Dante  fii  dt 
passo allora a  questa ^^. Mai piu fiirono a  Forli^ 
dove  era  principale  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi , 
il  gia  compagno  d'  Uguocione  nel  primato  di 
parte  Gihil^elUna  in  Romagna.  Ne  parmi  da  du^ 
bitare,  che  ivi  pure  yetdsse  Dante ;  che  se  non 
ayesse  stretta  ora  amicizia  coU'Ordelaffi,  come 
teste  col  Faggiolano,  non  s'  intenderebbe  come 
a  un  tratto  pochi  anni  dopo  ei  si  trovasse  segre- 
tario  e  in  fiducia  di  lui.  Ad  ogni  modo  Scar« 
petta  al  principio  del  1305  mosse  contra  Fi-' 

(45)  Villani  p.  50$. 
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renze  d  capo  degli  esuli  fiorentini  e  di  una 
gran  lega  per  essi ,  Forii ,  Imcda ,  Faenza,  Bo- 
logna,  Arezzo  con  Uguccione  a  baono  o  raal 
grado,  Federlgo  di  Montefeltro  e  Bernardino 
da  Polenta  il  fratello  di  Francesca,  il  compa* 
gno  d'arme  di  Dante  a  Gampaldino ;  mentre 
Pisa^  Pistoia  e  gli  Ubaldini  in  armi  distraeyano 
1'  attenzione  e  le  forze  fiorentine  *^. 

E  fin  da  Verona  Bartolomeo  della  Scala^  gran 
Ghibellino  di  Lombardia,  mando  loro  ainti  ^^. 
Quattromila  fanti  e  settecento  cavalli  fiirono 
in  tutto  ^K  Ma  tntto  quello  sforzo  si  rappe 
contro  il  misero  castello  di  Pulicciano  presso 
a  Borgo  s.  Lorenzo.  Dove,  minacciati  piu  che 
assaliti  i  fuomsciti  dal  successore  di  messer 
Cante  nella  podesteria  di  Firenze ,  Folcieri  da 
Galvoli  nemico  personale  di  Scarpetta  ^  si  di* 
spersero  e  fii^irono  alia  spiociolaCa,  presi  ed 


(46)  Vellro  p.  59. 

Ct7)  Girolamo  delta  Corte  storia  di  Verona  paria  di  quest'  aiulo 
Biandato  da  Verona  all'Ordelaffi  e  a' ftioniaciti  per  la  guetra  di  Ma- 
gello.  Vero  k  che  lo  mette  al  4306  e  il  Pelli  p.  423  lo  aegue.  Ma 
la  guerra  di  Mugello  eiaendo  del  4303  qui  si  vuol  riportare.  Vedi 
Veltrop.  64. 

(48)Dino  p.  504. 
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nocisi  mold  da'  paesani.  Tra'  primi  messer  Do^ 
nalo  Albert!  cc  fu  menato  vilmente  su  un  asino 
con  una  gonnelletta  d'un  villano  al  podesta; 
n  quale  qnando  il  ride  lo  domando:  Siete 
vai  messer  Donaio  AUferd  ?  rispose :  lo  sono 
Donate ;  casi  ci  fosse  innanzi  jindrea  da  Cer- 
veto  e  Nicola  AccUuuoU  e  Baldo  dAgugUorie 
e  lacopo  da  Cerkddo^  che  hanno  distrutta 
Ftrenze  ^^.  Allora  lo  pose  alia  colla  e  acco- 
mando  la  corda  all'  aspo ,  e  cosi  vel  lascio 
stare  ,  e  fe'  aprire  le  finestre  e  le  porte  del 
palazzo,  e  fece  richiedere  molti  citladini  sotto 
altre  cagioni ,  perche  vedessono  lo  strazio  e 
la  derisione  facea  di  lui ;  e  tanto  procuro  il 
podesta  che  gli  fa  conceduto  il  tagliargli  la 
testa.  E  questo  fece  ,  perche  la  guerra  gli 
era  utile ,  e  la  pace  dannosa ;  e  cosi  fece  di 
tutti.  E  questa  non  fu  giusta  deliberazione , 
ma  fu  contro  alle  leggi  comuni  ,  perocche 
i  cittadini  cacciati  yolendo  tomare  in  casa 
loro    non  debbono  essere  a  morte  dannati, 


(49}  Due  di  quest!  certamente  (Dino  p.  500),  e  gli  altri  proba- 
bilmente  erano  traditori  di  parte  Bianca  passati  alia  Nera  vincitrice  { 
eppercib  deteatati  qui  dal  prigione.  Ed  anclie  Dante  Farad.  XVI.  56 
morde  Baldo  cliiamandolo  i7  F'iUan  d^Uguglioite» 
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^  omtro  r  11SO  della  guerra ,  che  tenere  gli 
doyean  presi  ^^.  E  perche  i  Guelfi  Bian- 
chi  presi  farono  parimente  morti  co'  Ghibel- 
lini, .  s'assicurarono  insieme ;  che  infino  a  quel 
di  sempre  dubitavano,  che  d'intero  animo  fiia- 
sono  con  loro  ^*  ».  Ecco  spiegato  dal  baon 
Dino  il  progresso  dell'  unione  de'  Biandii  e 
Ghibellini.  E  Dante  molti  anni  appresso  ram- 
mentava  ancora  la  crudelta  di  Foleieri ,  quando 
metteva  nel  Purgatorio  Rinieri  zio  di  costui , 
e  fieiceva  dirgli  da  on'  akr'  anima  sdegnosa 
pontro  tutta  la  yal  d'Amo: 


61 


lo  veggio  tuo  nipote,  che  diventa 
Cacciator  di  que'  lupi  22  ia  sulla  riva 
Del  fiero  fiume ,  e  tutti  gli  sgomenta ; 

Vende  la  carne  loro  essendo  viva, 
Poscia  gli  ancide  come  antica  belva , 
Holti  di  vita  e  se  di  pregio  priva. 


(20)  Nota  questa  massima  che  prova  come  gli  sforzi  de'  fuortisdli 
a  rientrare  con  mano  armata  erano  tenuti  allora  come  guerra  ooo- 
iuela  e  giusta. 

(20  Dino  504. 

(22)  Lupa  in  bocca  di  Dante  ^  sempre  la  parte  gueUa^  Lupi  i 
Guelfiy  e  qui  i  Fiorentini. 
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64  SangviDosoesceddla  tri8(aseha23, 
Lasciala  tal  che  di  qui  a  miU'anni 
Mello  stato  primaio  non  si  rinselva. 

Pu&GlT.   XIY. 

Ma  Dante  non  fu  a  questa  guerra  del  Mu- 
gello;  che  qaeU'aiuto  <li  Bartolomeo  della  Scala 
alia  lega  Bianca  Ghibellina  c'e  memoria,  fosse 
mandato  per  opera  di  Dante  ambasciadore  a 
VercMia  ^4.  Era  opera  conforme  ai  caridii,  al 
mestiere  diplomatico  di  Dante  prima  dell'esilio; 
onde  non  e  da  meravigliare  gli  fosse  or  com- 
messa  dagU  esuli.  £  quindi  si  vede  I'occasione 
ch'  ebbe  Dante  d'  andare  a  Verona ,  la  quale 
allrimenti  ne  si  spiega  ne  si  puo  intendere. 
.  La  citta  di  Verona,  ove  giugneva  Dante  ^  era 
da  gran^  tempo  come  la  capitale  del  Ghibelli-> 
nismo  in  Lombardia.  Non ,  ch'ella  non  si  fosse 
nel  secolo  precedente  congiunta  con  altre  citta  ^ 
traendole  anzi  seco  alia  gran  lega  Lombarda 
contra  Federigo  Barbarossa;  ma  dopo  la  pace  di 
Costanza,  ayendo  aU'aimo  1 200  preso  per  pode- 
sta  Ezzelino  da  Romano  11  del  nome  e  sopran- 


(23)  Selva  qui  «  forse  allrove  i  Firenxe. 

(24)  Pelli  p.  4  23. 
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nomato  11  Monaco,  un  gaerriero  d'aotica  fami- 
glia  tedesca  gia  potente  in  quelle  contrade  e 
stato  uno  de'capi  della  lega  poi  perdonato  e 
diventato  imperiale,  Verona  d'  allora  in  poi , 
salvi  i  casi  delle  pard,  era  sempre  rimasta  sotto 
qaella  famiglia  straniera  e  ghibdlina.  Quesd  Da 
Romano  9  uomini  e  donne,  forono  gente  famosa 
per  li  loro  delitti,  ognuno  secondo  il  sesso  sue. 
Famosissima  fu  una  delle  figlie  di  quell' Elzze- 
lino  il  Monaco,  detta  Cimizza ;  maritata  prima 
a  Rizzardo  da  s.  Bonifazio ,  posda  amante  yis- 
suta  con  Sordello  il  famoso  Troyatwe,  poi  con 
Bonio  un  cavaliere  Triyigiano  con  coi  corse 
ventaira  in  yarie  parti  d'  Europa ,  poi  moglie  di 
nn  conte  di  Braganza,  e  finalmente  di  un  terzo 
marito  in  Verona ,  e  yenuta  a  finire  i  suoi  di 
in  Toscana,  ond'era  la  madre  sua.  £  cosi  e,  che 
costei  gia  yecchia  e  forse  pentita,  poise  essere 
conosciuta  da  Danle  e  da  Beatrice  in  puerizia. 
E  congettura  molto  approyabile  dell'autor  del 
Veltro ,  e  che  ci  puo  spiegare  come  Dante  po- 
nesse  tal  donna  al  terzo  cielo  del  Paradiso. 

13    Ed  ecco  un  altro  di  quelli  splendori 

Ver  me  si  fece,  eilmo  voter  ptocermi 
Significava  nel  chiarir  di  fuori. 


16    GB  ooebi  di  Bealriee  ck'  eran  ferau 
Sovra  me)  come  pria  di  caro  assetuo 
Al  mio  desio  certificate  fermi : 

19  Deh  metti  al  mio  voler  tosto  compenso 
Beato  spirto,  dissi,  e  fiammi  praoya 
Ch'io  possa  in  te  lifletter  quel  ch'  io  penso. 

SS   Onde  la  luee  cbe  m'en  aaoor  nuovt 

Del  auo  profondo ,  ond'ella  pria  cantava 
S^Bette,  came  a  cui  di  hen  far  giwa  : 

SS  In  quella  parte  della  terra  praya 
Italica ,  che  siede  intra  Rialto 
E  le  fontane  di  Brenta  e  di  Piaya, 

K    Si  leva  nn  colle  e  non  sorge  molt'alla 
Lk  onde  aeese  gik  una  ftmtta^ 
Che  fece  aUa  contrada  grande  aasalto. 

31    D*ana  radice  nacqui  ed  io  ed  ella ; 
Cnnizza  fui  chiamata  e  qui  rifulgo, 
Perch6  mi  vinse  Q  lume  d'esta  stella. 

34    Ma  lietamente  a  me  medesma  indulgo 

La  cagion  di  mia  8orte»  e  non  mi  noia, 
€he  forse  parria  forte  al  voetro  vnlgo. 
Paiuld.  iz. 

Gerto,  i  yersi  14  e  15  paiono  confermare  la 
congettiin  d'una  famigliarita  antica  e  d'una 
dolce  rimembranza  di  Dante,  e  il  24  accennare 
cfae  anche  Beatrice  nella  comune  puerizia  fosse 
staia  cara  alia  vecchia  Gunizza;  e  cio  scuse- 
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rebbe  vie  meglio  Dante,  per  esserci  debita- 
mente  cari  coloro  che  amarono  i  cari  nostri.  II 
coIle,'il  castello  poi  ivi  accennato  e  Romano, 
nido  di  quegli  ayoltoi  settentrionali.  E  la  facella 
fatale  a  quelle  contrade  e  il  fratello  di  Gunizza, 
Ezzelino  terzo,  il  pid  famoso  ed  nldmo  di  qudia 
schialta;  il  quale  dopo  il  padre  tiranneggio 
Verona  e  parecchie  altre  citta  di  Lombardia 
orientale  fino  al  16  settembre  1259 ,  che  in- 
camminato  coU'esercito  a  Milano  fu  accerchiato 
da  tutti  iGuelfii,  anzi  da  tutti  i  potenti  d'og;ni 
parte  di  Lombardia  sollevati  contro  la  sua  po- 
tenza  e  crudelta,  e  ferito  e  preso  mori  in  breve 
imprecato  da  tutti  ^^.  Dante  che  quando  non 
era  sviato  dagli  afTetti  privati  giudicava  secondo 
Topinione  pubblica ,  mette  costui  nell'  Inferno 
fra  i  tironni,  ma  il  fa  senza  altrimenti  morderlo: 

109    £  qaella  fronte  eh*  ha  il  pel  cosl  nero 

£  Azzolino. 

Inf.  xu. 

Ma  Verona  avvezza  a  signoria,  avendo  subito 
dopo  la  morte  d'  Ezzelino ,  preso  a  podesta  uno 


(25)  Leo.St.d'Ital.  n.  173,  232^  272. 
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de'  nemici  di  ltd ,  Mastina  ddla  Scala,  questl 
ora  in  tal  caiico^.ora  in  quello  di  capitana 
del  popolo  era  pure  rimaso  signore  e  ghibeln 
lino  y  finche  fa  ucclso  nel  1279.  Allora  accorse 
Alberto  fratello  di  lui  e  podesta  di  Padova;  e 
vinti  gli  avversari  della  famiglla ,  prese  il  luogo 
dell^estinto ,  feces!  egli  capitano  del  popolo ,  e 
fece  a  modo  suo  i  .podesta.  Ma  confennando 
aUf  intomo  I'antica  potenza  ghibellina  di  Vero- 
na, la  resse  addentro  con  modi  opposti  a  quelli 
degli  Ezzelini ;  e  morendo  I'anno  1501  lasclo 
grande  gia  e  per  quel  tempo  virtuoso  il  nome 
degli  Scaligeri  ai  tre  figliuoli  suoi,  Bartolomeo 
che  gli  succedetle  nel  capitanato  y  Alboino ,  e 
Cane  che  poi  fu  detto  il  Grande  ma  allora  era 
^Einciullo  di  noye  anni.  Bartolomeo  poi  visse  e 
signoreggio  fino  al  7  marzo  1504. 

Se  adunque  si  voglia,  come  mi  pare  si  debba, 
tener  conto  di  quella  memoria,  che  ad  istigazione 
di  Dante  ambasciadore  fu  dagli  Scaligeri  man- 
date aiute  all'Ordelaffi  ed  alia  lega  Bianca  ghi- 
bellina per  la  gaerra  di  Mugello  al  principio 
del  1505,  chiaro  e  che  cio  fu  durante  il  ca- 
pitanato di  Bartolomeo ;  e  che  questi  e  il  Gran 
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Lombardo  nomato  ndila  sublime  poesia  con 
ehe  incomincia  la  predizione  dell'esilio  fatta 
a  Dante  da  Gacciagaida  ^^ : 
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Qinl  8i  parti  Ippolito  da  Atene 
Per  la  spietala  e  perfida  noverca , 
Tal  di  Fiorenza  partir  ti  conviene. 

Questo  8i  vaole  e  questo  gi&  si  cerca 
E  tosto  verrii  fatto  a  chi  ci6  pensa  27 
lA  dove  Cristo  tutto  di  si  merca. 


(26)  H  gran  Lomiardo  i  nno  dei  punti  pih  ooDtroreni  dai 
GonunenUtori ,  csseadovene  die  tengono  per  ogauno  det  tre  fnleUi. 
Ma  a^elimini  Cane  dali'eU  di  lui,  e  dal  distinguerai  ne^veni  76  e  ae- 
guenti  earn  Cane  dal  gran  Lombardo.  E  »'  elimina  AUboino  dai 
vituperio  di  pooa  nobilta  a  lui  dalo  da  Dante  nel  Convito;  non 
cfae  Dante  non  ai  ricreda  talvolta;  ma  ei  aoieva  ricredern  dal  bene 
al  male  i  per  ingiurie  rioevute  dagli  amici ,  non  mai  dal  male  al 
bene ,  perchi  non  en  di  sua  natura  mettersi  in  caao  di  ricever  be- 
nefici  da  cbi  I'avesse  ingiuriato  una  volta;  ed  essendo  il  Paradiso^e 
ooak  i  veni  qui  fiferiti,  aeritti  alf  ultimo  della  Vita  di  Dante ,  io 
pena  a  credere  che  vi  piaggiaise  cosk  cbi  egli  avea  titupenrto  in 
un'opera  anteriore.  De'  tre  Scaligeri  trovati  da  Dante  in  Verona  al- 
V  anno  4  303 ,  due  aono  qui  lodati ,  uno  taciuto ;  ^  piii  probabile 
die  il  taciuto  qui,  fosse  quelle  vitaperato  adtrote.  Ansi  oo^  s'in- 
tcnde  perch^  tfjSk  fosse  taciuto.  E  finalmente,  il  oommento  ft- 
tribiiito  a  Pietro  figlio  di  Dante  ed  abitator  di  Verona  dice  cbia- 
nimenle ,  che  V  ospite  di  suo  padre  fu  Barlolomeo  ( £d.  Minerva 
r.  m,  p.  439). 

(27)  Bonifasio  VUI. 
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53    La  oolpt  negMfrt  la  paito  offeoM 

In  grido,  eome  suol,  ma  la  Tendelta 
fla  testinumio  al  Ter  cJhe  la  dispeitfa  28. 

SS    Ta  lascerai  ogni  cosa  diletta 

Pid  caramente ;  e  queslo  i  quello  slrale 
Che  Tarco  dell'  esilio  pria  aaetta. 

88    Ta  proTend  sieeome  sa  di  sale 

Lo  pane  altnn ,  e  eome  h  diiro  ealle 
Lo  scendere  e  '1  aalir  per  I'altrai  scale. 

61     E  qad  che  pid  ti  graverii  le  spaOe 

Saii  la  eompagnSa  malyagia  e  scempia 
Con  la  qoal  tu  cadrai  in  questa  Talle , 

61^    Che  tutta  ingrata ,  tntta  matta  ed  empia  29 
Si  fold  contra  te;  ma  poco  appresso 
Ella,  non  ta,  n'avrii  rotta  la  tempia. 

67    Di  sua  bestialitate  il  sue  processo 

Farii  la  prova ,  si  ch'a  te  fia  bello 
L'arerti  fatto  parte  per  te  stesso. 


(28^  Fone  le  calamiU  di  Firenze,  k  morte  di  Gono  Donati  negU 
anni  seguentij  forse  la  morte  di  Bonifazio  VIII. 

(29)  Le  due  terziue  seguenti  non  mi  paiono  assolutamente  poteni 
riferire  a  qnesto  tempo  delPetilio,  n^  airirapreaa  dl  Mugello  du- 
rante la  quale  Dante,  non  che  £lr  parte  per  U  stetsoi  era  ambaacia- 
dore  e  promotor  d'  aiuti  per  la  sua  parte.  Vedremo  piii  giii  a  che 
•i  rifcrisca  tale  intercalazione,  la  quale  poi  non  dee  tar  meraviglia 
di  niuna  maniera,  la  poesia  non  essendo  annali  e  non  dovendosi  pre- 
tendere  n^  desiderore  da4]uella  la  precisione  di  questi. 


tt;- 
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70    liO  primo  t«o  refiigfe  e  '1  pruno  osCoDo 
Sarit  Ul  eortesia  del  Gran  Lonibardo 
Che  ia  salla  Scak  portd  1  santo  nccdlo; 

73    Che  in  te  ayr^  si  benigno  rigiiardo, 

Che  del  &re  e  del  chieder  tra  vol  dae 

Fia  prima  quel  ehe  tra  gli  altri  i  pm  tardo. 

76    Con  lui  yedrai  eoloi  30  ch'impresso  fue     ^ 
Nascendo  si  di  quesla  steUa  forle 
Che  notabili  fien  I'opere  sue. 

79    Non  se  ne  sono  aaeor  le  genii  acoorle 
Per  la  noyeOa  etii  che  par  nove  anni 
Son  queste  mote  intorao  di  lui  torte. 

Ma  pria  ecc. 

Parad.  xnz. 

La  gratitudine  mostrata  qui  da  Dante  aBarto 
lomeo  e  i  nomi  di  rifugio  ^  ^^osteUoAdXi  alia  sua 
dimora  in  Verona,  mi  sembrano  poi  indubita- 
tamente  accennare ,  che  tal  dimora  ei  la  vi  fece, 
non  solo  da  ambasciadore,  ma  ancor  da  esule, 
rifugiato  ed  ospite;  e  quindi,  che  dopola  breve 
campagna  e  la  dispersione  de'  Bianchi  in  Mu- 
gello  9  Dante  rimase  in  Verona.  Che  vi  ripren- 
dcsse  i  suoi  vari  lavori,  il  Convito  forse  e'l 
Vulgare  Eloquio,  io'l  crederei ;  ma  non  avendoli 


(30)  Can  Grande. 
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tenninati*allora  certamente  quali  ci  restano,  ne 
parleremo  piu  giu.  Ancara,  qaanto  iyi  dimor 
rasse  resta  incerto ;  certo  che  non  guari  piu 
d'un  aimo,  posciache  a  giugno  1304  troveremo 
memoria  (ii  lui  altrove.  La  prossimita  di  tal 
data  a  quella  della  morte  di  Bartolomeo  addi  7 
marzo  del  medesimo  anno,  puo  lasciar  credere 
die  Albotno  fratello  di  ltd ,  succedutogli  nella 
signoria ,  non  si  mostrasse  a  Dante  cosi  cortese 
ospite;  e  che  percio  Dante  allor  si  partissedi 
Verona  ;  percio  vituperasse  poi  Alboino  n^l 
Convito ;  percio  quando  scrisse  i  versi  surriferiti 
molti  anni  dopo  in  corte  a  Can  Grande  nomi- 
nasse  questo  solo  con  Bartolomeo^  e  sdegnosa* 
mente  tacesse  d' Alboino  ^^ 

Un'altra  reminiscenza  del  soggiomo  di  Dante 
in  Verona ,  e  dell'aver  quinci  peregrinato  su  per 
Val  d'Adige  fino  a  Treirto ,  trovasi  nell'  Inferno. 
Nel  quale  scendendo  Dante  e  Virgilio  dal  sesto 


(31)  L'autor  del  Veltro  fa  andar  Danle  a  Bologna  dopo  VeroDa. 
Certo  pub  essere ;  ch^  Bologna  &  cos\  di  passaggio  che  aiidando  e  tor- 
tiaodo  di  Toscana  a  Lombardia  cl  si  passa  naturalmente  ;  ma  non 
ce  n'  ^  aiiro  documentor  che  V  indeterminatissirao  luogo  citato  gia 
dd  Villkni  p.  508. 
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al  seUamo  cerchio ,  ei  &  di  tal  dirupata  discesa 
il  paragone  seguente : 

Era  lo  loco  ove  a  scender  la  riva 
Venimmo,  alpeslre  e  per  quel  ch'iyi  era  anco  ^2 
Tal  ch'ogni  vista  ne  sarebbe  scUva. 
k    Qoal  i  quella  ruina  che  nel  fiance 
Di  qua  da  Trento  TAdke  percoase 
O  per  tremuoto  o  per  sostegno  manco; 
7    Che  da  cima  del  monte  onde  si  moeae 
Al  piano  i  si  la  roeeia  discoscesa 
Che  ofetma  33  yia  darebbe  a  chi  su  fosse; 
10    Golal  dl  quel  burrato  era  la  scesa. 

Inf.  XII. 

Gerto,  e  questa  tal  descrizione  da  far  molto  pro- 
babile  che  il  luogo  fidsse  stato  veduto  dallo  scrit- 
tore ;  ne  pote  esserlo  se  non  duirante  questa  di- 
mora  del  1303  e  1304,  la  sola  ch'ei  facesse  in 
quelle  region!  prima  di  pdbblicare  V  Inferno. 
S'  aggiungono  poi  altre  memorie  e  tradizioni, 
che  fosse  V  esule  poeta  ospitato  tra  quelle 
alpi  ne'  Castelli  diGuglielmo  di  Castelbarco,  e 
di  Lantieri  di  Paratico ,  e  percorresse  peregri- 


(32)  Il  mostro  Minotauro  che  guardava  quel  VH  cerchio. 

(33)  Aleuna  per  niuna  intendono  i  migliori. 
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nando  e  poetando  la  Val  Pulioella  e  la  Val  La^ 
garina  ^K  Ma  queste  gite  ei  le  pote  fiure  ancfaB 
durante  il  secondo  soggiomo  aiolto  poitericKre 
in  Verona.  Che  in  esse  Danle  scrivease  parte 
del  poema  pote  saoeedere  A  nel  secondo  sog^ 
giomoy  non  a  parer  muo  in  qoesto  .pttmo^ 
<jaando  non  crederei  die  V  avesse  ripreso. 
Belle  poiy  rispettabili  sono  sifiatte  tradlzioni, 
sifiatte  dispute  di  tante  terre  d'  Italia  preten- 
denti  ad  essere  culla  del  poema,  o  di  qaesta 
o  quella  parte  di  esso ;  dispute  paragonate  gia 
a  quelle  delle  citta  greche  per  essere  delte 
culla  del  loro  Omero.  L'  amore  alia  citta 
quando  non  sia  esclusivo  non  nuoce  alia  patria 
comune  ed  anzi  ne  fa  parte;  e  lasciam  dire 


(34)  Opera  di  Dante  VenezU.  Zatta  4  758,  Tom.  IV,  Fart.  II.  Lei- 
ten  del  Yaimetti  pag.  458  — Pelli  p.  4  34— YeltfX)  p.  62.  £  vedi 
ne'diie  primi  le  citazioni  e  le  discussioni  non  brevi  de'fonti.  Scopo 
delle  mie  brevi  note  in  questa  II  parte  i  di  abilitare  gli  studiosi  a 
nMlir  a  que'fonti  ecosi  verificare  e  correggere  le  mie  opinion!, 
ma  non  pub  essere  di  discutere  compiutamente  queste  opinioni.  Mi  ci 
sono  pfovato;  ma  ogni  nota  diventava  mia  dissertazione,  e  non 
Lreve.  Se  io  avessi  speranza  di  temiinare  le  qiiesticmi ,  ei  sarebbe 
meno  con  queste  discussioni  di  tulto  cib  che  fu  detto,  cbe  non  con 
aver  fiicilitata  la  coroparazione  delle  diverse  parti  delP  esilio  e  delia 
vita  di  Dante. 
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chi  oziando  morde  i  laboriosi;  lodiamo  pure 
questi  raccoglitori  ed  illustratori  di  storie  pa- 
trie  municipali  e  provinciali ,  che  tatte  insieme 
lanno  progredire  la  storia  geherale  della  patria 
comune.  Ma  non  puo  esser  ufficio  di  noi,  pres* 
sati  dol  moltiplice  assunto. 


CAPO    II. 


I  FAPI  GOIfTEMPOaANBl  BI  DANTE  FINO  ALLA   MORTB 
DI    BONIFAZIO    Till. 


(iNNi   1277-1505) 


73  ShItBt  critliaoi,  •  miMf  crt i  pia  gnvi  | 
Von  siate  come  peana  ad  ogni  vcato 
E  noa  eradiate  ck'ogiii  aoqaa  vi  latL 

76    Avete  il  Tccchio  e  il  noro  leslanenlo 

E  n  Paalor  della  ebiesa  clw  ?i  guida; 
Qnetto  vi  ba«li  a  voitro  aalTaoieolo. 

79    Se  mala  eoptdigia  allro  vt  grida, ' 
Uomini  state  e  non  peoore  matte  ^ 
S2  cbe  il  giudeo  tra  voi  di  ?oi  oon  rida  j 

82    KoQ  fate  eooM  agnel  cbe  laada  il  latte 

Delia  toa  madrey  e  lemplice  e  lateivo 


Goai  Beatrice  a  me  ^  com*  io  lo  acrivo. 
Pakad.  t. 


Ma  lAtanto  die  dimorara  Dante  la  presso  agli 
Scaligeri ,  nno  scandalo  grave  all'  Italia,  a  ttitto 
il  mondo  cristiano,  era  succeduto ;  la  morte  di 
Bonifazio  VUI.  Con  questo ,  Dante  avea  piu 
volte  trattato  da  amico ,  ottenendone  tutto  cio 
che  avea  chiesto;  da  questo  poscia  era  state  o 
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abbandonato  od  anche  per^gnitato;  e  contro 
questo  piu  che  contro  nessuno  ei  rivolse  poi 
da  nemico  or  yendicatiyo  or  generoso  Tira 
saa ,  ira  ghlbelHna  oramai  e  cosi  estesa  a  non 
pochi  altri  predecessor!  e  successor!  di  lui. 
Perche  poi  tale  ira  e  non  solo  panto  princi- 
palissimo  della  vita  e  del  poema  di  Dante,  ma 
per  il  gran  credito  di  lui  f u  ed  e  invocata  da 
molti ,  che  non  tengon  conto  di  cio  che  yi  pote 
essere  di  ^usto  e  d'  ingiusto,  ne  delle  circo- 
stanee  e  difierenze  de'  secoli ,  forza  e  pure  che 
ci  mettiamo  a  nostra  possa  a  discemere  tutto 
cio,  e  ad  accennare  che  fosse  la  potenza  pa- 
pale  in  quel  tempo,  chi  e  quali  fossero  i  papi 
mentoyati  da  Dante. 

La  potenza  temporale  dei  papi ,  se  per  essa 
s'  intenda  la  loro  ricchezza,  incomincia  senza 
dubbio  da  Costantino  e  da'primi  imperadori 
cristiani  al  IV  secolo;  se  il  credito,  T  influenza 
politica  nella  citta  di  Roma  e  in  Italia,  ella 
incomincia  coUe  prime  invasioni  barbare  nd 
V  secolo,  e  yiene  estendendosi  per  opera  di 
Gregorio  Magnoe  de^successori  fino  a  tutto  3 
secolo  YII ;  se  s'  intenda  la  potenza  govemativa 
^u  Roma  e  parecchie  altre  citta  dell'  Esarcato, 
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eUa  incomincia  prima  del  730  y  qnando  quoeste 
si  sollevarono  y  si  confederarono ,  si  liberarono 
sotto  ai  papi  Gregorio  11  e  m  contro  agl'  im* 
peradori  Iconodasti  di  Costantinopoli  (libera* 
sione  poco  avvertita  finora,  la  quale  precedelte 
d'  oltre  a  tre  secoli  quella  delle  citta  lombarde 
pur  fatta  poi  sotto  la  protenone  de'papi); 
se  finalmente  s'intenda  quella  potenza  die 
equilibro  ,  modero  ed  impedi  di  compiersi  la 
manarchia  universale  degl'  imperadori  frandii 
€  tedesdn ,  ella  incominda  da  quel  di  del  Na* 
tale  dell'  anno  800  quando  il  papa  e  il  popolo 
romaBO  restaurarono  V  imperio  occidentale  e 
gridarcmo  ad  esso  Carlo  Magno.  Da  quel  di 
nacque  una  singolare  complicazione  di  potenze 
e  dipendenze  tra  papi  e  imperatori  ;  una  com* 
plicazione  non  ben  definita  allora  ne  poi,  fonte 
di  beni  e  di  mali  per  molti  secoli  ^  fonte  di 
grand!  errori  in  molfce  slorie  anche  present!. 
In.  quel  di  il  papa  e  il  popolo  romano  aveano, 
almeno  formalmente,  eletto  Timperatore;  da 
quel  di  papi  e  popolo  romano  appoggiandosi 
non  solo  a  quell'  elezione  recente ,  ma  ancora 
alia  natura  antica  ed  al  nome  dell'  imperadore 
romano  tennersi  per  elettori  e  incoronatori  di 
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esso.  Ma  viceversa,  da  quel  di  rimpera^ore 
(che  prima  come  patrizio  era  gia  principale) 
fu  principe  del  popolo  di  Roma;  e  cosi,  come 
patxizio,  come  principe,  come  parte  in  somma 
di  esso,  si  tenne  poi  partecipe  e  confermatofe 
dell'  elezione  del  papa ;  pretensione,  a  dir  yeroy 
anche  degli  imperadori  Bizantini,  ma  meno 
esercitata  fin  allora  per  la  lontananza  ed  inn 
potenza  di  quelli.  Quindi  Timperio  romano, 
quella  gran  monarchia  universale  di  tutto  ii 
medio  evo,  ebbe  come  due  capi ,  due  contrapr 
pesi ,  due  potenze  dipendenti  V.  una  dall'  altra 
neir  elezione ;  e  caduta  appena  la  possente 
mano  fondatrice  di  quell*  edifizio,  e  venato  al 
forte  Carlomagno  un  debole  successore,  subtto 
incominciarono  quelle  parti  di  Chiesa  e  bnpe- 
rio,  che  durarono  quasi  sempre  poi,  e  non  mu- 
tarono  se  non  il  nome  quando  quattro  secoli 
dopo  elle  si  chiam^rono  Guel£ai  e  Ghibellina. 
Sono  ora  da  gran  tempo  e  falicemeikfce  spcnli 
sifTatti  nomi,  e  sarebbe  certo  quanto  empia 
Gosl  sciocca  intenzione  quella  di  risuscitarli 
nella  pratica ;  ma  nella  storia  impossibile  e  non 
ricordarli  ognuno  secondo  la  propria  opinione, 
e  duunque  scrivai  di  questi  tempi  sempre  sara 
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detto  Gudfo  da'piu  Ghibellini  di  lui,  Ghibellino 
dai  pid  Guelfi ,  e  se  sta  in  mezzo,  or  Guelfo 
orGfaibellino  da^i  uni  edagli  altri.  Non  tanto 
poi  per  andare  mcontro  a  tali  accuse,  quanto 
affiniche  dn  mi.  legge  giudichi  facilmente  dei 
miei  giudizi,  io  fin  di  qua  mi  confesisero  Guelfo 
fino  a  questo  segno :  che  credo  quel  contrap- 
peso  delta  potenza  papale  essere  stato  sommo 
benifizio  della  diyina  proyyidenza  ad  impedire 
tra  i  varianti  disordini  del  medio  eyo  il  rinno- 
yamento  della  tirannia  dell'  antico  imperio  ro* 
mano;  o  se  si  yoglia  natural  conseguenza  del 
cristianesimo  che  rendeya  impossibile  oramai 
tal  tirannia,  necessario ,  felicemente  ineyitabile 
quel  contrappeso.  Compiuto  il  fatto  del  cristia- 
nesimo, il  rappresentante  de'principii  diesso, 
il  centro,  il  capo  di  esso  non  poteya  non  pro* 
pugnare  per  que'principii,  non  farsene  arma 
a  combattere  i  principii  contrari,  qualunque 
yolta  paressero  preyalere ;  non  poteya  anzi  non 
preyalere  esso ,  come  a  poco  a  poco  pre- 
yalse  nell' opera  sua  principale.  Per  I'ltalia 
poi  in  particolare ,  credo  che  da  tal  potenza 
del  papa  piu  specialmente  italiaha,  sia  yenuta 
par  opera  principalmente  di  quella  gran  triade 
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di  Gr^gdrio  VII,  Alessandro  III  ed  Innocenzo 
m  la  liberazione  dei  comuni ;  e  quindi  quella 
lingua  y  quelle  arti,  quella  ciyilla  ch'  ella  ebbe 
il  bene  di  godere  la  prima,  e  la  gloria  di  dar 
poi  alle  altre  nazioni  cristiane.  Che  i  papi  ab- 
biano  cosi  impedito^  non  che  Tltalia  come  dice 
Macchiavelli ,  ma  pur  la  Germania,  di  rionirsi 
in  un  gran  regno,  io  lo  credo  facilmente ;  ma 
credo  che  fu  un  gran  bene  per  V  Italia  in  tatd 
questi  seeoli,  quando  il  re  di  quel  regno  sat* 
rebbe  stato  un  imperatore  straniero.  Ad  avere 
un  vero  regno  nazionale,  ben  altro  impedi* 
mento  furono  gl'  imperatori  che  non  i  papi. 
E  in  tutto  y  ne*  primi  veggio  e  yenero  uno 
stromento  provvidenziale  ad  unir  forse  le  na- 
zioni crisliane ;  ma  all'  Italia  in  particolare  non 
veggo  che  siane  venuto  niun  bene  mai ,  ondedie 
ridiro  che  in  cio  ell'  era  destinata  a  soflrire  per 
tutti.  Ma  nello  spettacolo  della  successiome  dd 
papi  tutto  in  me  e  gratitudine  a  quella  proi^ 
videnza  che  li  de$tava  a  benefizio  universale 
della  cristianitSi ,  ma  piu  speciale ,  piu  precox 
ce,  piu  glorioso  all'  Italia,  primogenita  della  ci- 
yilta  non  per  altro  se  non  per  essere  stata  alber- 
go  e  sedia  dei  propugnatori  e  fimdatori  princl* 
palissimi  di  essa. 


Ma  i  papi  furono  uomini  e  non  angeli; 
r  opera  di  tutti  insieme  e  immortalmente  me- 
ravigliosa;  le  opere  politiche  di  ognunofuro* 
no,  coma  'di  uomini ,  le  une  buone,  altre  cat* 
tive  ;  altre  buone  per  tin  rispetto  e  cattiye  per 
r  altro.  Tra  il  fine  del  secolo  IX,  tutto  il  X 
0  il  priacipio.deirXI^  essendo  I'eta  in  che 
I'eles^ipn^  del. papa  fu  piii  soggetta  agl'  impe* 
ralori  e  cosi  piu  dipendente  dalle  parti ,  ella 
fa  par  1'  eta  dei  papi  peggiori ,  e  quindi  in 
tutta  la  cristianita  dei  peggiori  ecclesiastici.  Ma 
aUa  meta  dell'  XI  secolo ,  se  ne  scandalizzo  la 
chiesa ,  se  ne  scandalizzarono  i  baoni  eccle- 
siastici. Ne  restano  irrefragabili  documenti  gli 
scritti  di  s.  Pier  Damiano ,  gli  scritti  e  piu  le 
dpere  di  Gfegorio  VII;  due  santi  diversi,  il. 
primo  de'quali  si  ritrasse  finalmente  a  pian- 
gere  e  pregare  nella  solitudine ,  il  secondo  a 
pregare  e  combattere  e  vincere  nell' uni verso 
mondo  contro  la  simonia  deU'elezione  papale 
e  delle  altre,  e  contro  la  corruzione  ecclesia^ 
stica.  Quindi  all'  incontro  e  ad  un  tratto  (che 
mostra  la  jgrande  influenza  personale  di  quel 
sommo  uomo)  segue  per  due  secoli  I'eta  dei 
maggiori  papi  che  sieno  stati  mai.  Ma  attendasi 
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bene,  la  loro  stessa  grandezza  come  pdntefici, 
r  occuparsi  negli  afiari  maggiori  della  crisda- 
nita  Bocque  talvolta  alia  loro  <]ualita  di  priil- 
cipi  italiani,  di  capi  di  parte  guel£a;  -che  per 
quanto  sieno  stati  vituperati  da'  Ghibellim  an- 
tichi  e  nuovi  per  la  loro  resistenza  con(ro  agli 
imperadori,  essi  pur  troppo  non  Iresj^tteito 
abbastanza,  non  re$i$tettero  a  segno  di  repudiar 
del  ttitto  la  potenza  straniera,  di  liberar  fran- 
camente,  compiutamente  e  definitivamenle  la 
nazione,  e  di  riunirla  in  confederiazione  pe- 
renne.  Aveano  allora  i  papi  tre  gran  pensieri , 
dati  loro  dalla  loro  natural  situazione.  Primo^ 
I'unione  spirituale  della  cristianita  che  traeva 
seco  la  civilta;  secondo,  I'unione  temporakdi 
tutti  gli  istati  cristiani  per  rinnovar  lecrociate; 
terzo ,  solamente  gli  afiari  d'  Italia.  E  quanto 
piu  erano  buoni  papi  e  di  animo  adeguato  al 
loro  alto  ufficio,  tanto  piu  seguirono  tal  or- 
dine  d' importanza  dei  tre  pensieri;  di  cheese 
noi  come  italiani  ci  potremmo  lagnare,  not 
come  cristiani  nol  dobbiamo,  ne  il  possono 
poi  di  niuna  maniera  gli  stranieri.  Ad  ogni 
modo,  alia  meta  del  secolo  XIII,  quando  inco* 
mincia  I'assulito  fitostro^   portando  essi  papi. 
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boxne  gli  altri  italiani,  la  pena  di  quell' errore 
oomune  di  non  ayer  compiuta  la  loro  indipeQ- 
denza,  gia  erano  caduti  quasi  stanch!  da  quella 
gran   potenza  propugnata^  dai  tre  sommi,  ad 
una  potenza  minore ,  simile   alP  allre  italiahe  , 
precaria,  dipendente  dalle  parti  ddlapenimla, 
della  provincia ,  della  citta  loro.  Innocenzo  IV^ 
che  regno  dal  1245  al  1554  fu,  ovvero  Tnl* 
thnodi  quei  grandly  o  il  primo  di  qnei  minori; 
Uno  di  questi  fu  poi  Niccolo  m,  che  regno, 
durante  1'  adolescenza  guelfa  di  Dante  dal  1277 
al  1288.  Era  di  casa  Orsini,  una  delle  piu  po- 
tenii  in  Roma  ed  all*  intorno ;  e  favori  i  pa- 
rent! in  tal  modo ,  che  potrebbesi  dire  V  inven- 
tor di   quel  yizio  del  nepotismo,   che  dur6 
pid   secoli,  e  fu  santamente  abolito  ai  di  no- 
stri  da  tal  papa  che  egli  pure  parra   grande 
ai  dl  venturi.  Del  resto  papa  Orsini  die  cenno 
nel  breve  papato  di  animo  alto  e  virtuoso,  re^ 
staurando  la  potenza  papale  in  Romagna  per 
negoziati  coll'  imperator  Ridolfo  ;  e  in  Roma , 
con  torre  la  dignita  di  senatore  a  Carlo  d'An- 
gio,  che  tiranneggiaya  cola  sotto  quel  tito^o, 
come   sotto   altri  altroye.  Ma  appunto  questo 
yolgersi  di  Niccolo   contra  Carlo   era    contro 
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agl*  interessi  guelfi,  e  cosi  coiriro  alle  impressioni 
giovanili  e  guelfe  di  Dante;  le  quali  si  ritro- 
vano  nella  Commedia,  quantunque  pubblicata 
da  Dante  ghibellino.  Gia  notammo  tal  contrad- 
dizione  nella  storia  d'Ugolino;  e  credo  che 
bene  studiando  laCommedia,  si  vedrebbe^die 
in  generale  di  tutte  le  persone  ivi  nomate, 
quelle  che  .finirono  prima  del  13Q2,  epoca 
dell'esflio  e  della  iDutazi<Hie  di  parte  di  DaBte, 
vi  sono  giudicate  con  animo.  guelfo;  tutte 
quelle  che  finirono  piu  tardi ,  yi  son  giudicate 
con  aniuLO  ghibellino,  eccettuatene  pochissime 
per  gratitudine.  Ad  ogni  modo  Niccolo  III  vi  e 
severissimamente  giudicato;  e  per  quel  vizio  del 
nepotismo  e  posto  in  inferno  tra  i  simoniaci , 
un  genere  di  peccatori  particolarmente  odiato 
e  vituperato  in  que'secoli,  dopo  1' immortal 
guerra  lor  mossa  da  Gregorio  VII.  Pone  Dante 
costoro  fitti  in  terra  capovolti,  le  sole  gambe 
sporgenti  ed  infuocate;  ed  interrogandone  Vir- 
gilio  : 

31    Chi  i  coloi,  maestro,  che  si  cinccia 

Guizzanda  piu  che  gli  altri  suoi  consortia 
Diss'io,  e  cui  piu  rossa  fiamma  succia? 
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Poscia  appressatosi,  interroga  Niccolo  stessa, 
e  ne  ha  tal  risposta  che  ne  restano  viiaperati 
insieme  Bonlfazio  VIII  e  Clemente  V,  e  i  papi 
in  generale  come  cap!  guelfi.  Ma  notisi  come 
fin  di  qua,  alia  prima  occasione  in  che  Dante 
morde  i  papi,  ei  s'afFretli  a  protestare  della  suk 
reverenza  alia  lor  sede : 

46    O  qual  che  se'  che  11  dl  su  tiea  di  sotto, 
Anima  trlsta  come  pal  commessa, 
Cominciai  io  a  dir ,  se  puoi ,  fa  motto, 

49    Io  stava ,  come  il  frate  che  confessa 

Lo  periido  assassin «  che  poi  ch'  h  fitto 
Richiama  lui  perche  la  morte  cessa  K 

S3    Ed  ei  grido  2 :  se'  tu  gia  cost!  ritto, 
Se'  tu  gi&  costi  ritto  Bonifazio  ? 
Di  parecchi  anni  mi  menti  lo  scritto : 

SS    Se'  tu  si  tosto  di  quelle  aver  sazio 

Per  lo  qual  non  temesti  torre  a  ingamio 
La  bella  donna  3  e  di  poi  fame  strazio  ? 

S8    Tal  mi  fee'  io  quai  son  color  che  stanno. 
Per  non  intender  cio  ch'i  lor  risposto. 
Quasi  scornati  >  e  risponder  non  sanno. 


(\)  AUusione  ad  uno  de'  i>ar]>ari  supplizi  di  quella  dura  eta. 

(2)  Niccolb  crede ,  che  Dante  sia  Bonifazio  VIII  che  venga  a  sue- 
Gcdergli  nella  buca,  secondo  la  legge  di  quel  supplizio  accennata 
ne'versi  73—78. 

(3)  La  chiesa,  come  in  altre  allegorie  del  poema. 
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61    AUor  ViisOk)  dim:  diUi  tosfo, 

Non  son  coloi,  non  son  colui  che  credi ; 
Ed  io  risposi ,  come  a  me  fu  imposto. 

6<P    Perchi  lo  spirto  tutd  storse  i  piedi ; 
Poi  sospirando  e  con  voce  di  pianto 
Hi  disse :  dunque  che  a  me  richiedi? 

.>67  Se  di  saper  ch4o  sia  ti  cal  cotanto 
Che  tu  abbi  per6  la:ripa  scorsa , 
Sappi  ch'io  fui  yestito  del  gran  manto. 

70    E  veramente  fui  figliuol  dell'  Orsa , 
Cupido  si  per  avanzar  gli  Orsatti, 
Che  su  I'avere ,  e  qui  me  misi  in  borsa. 

73    Di  sotto  al  capo  mio  son  gli  altri  tratti, 
Che  precedetter  me  simonegg^ndo. 
Per  la  fessura  della  pietra  piatti. 

76    Laggiu  cascherd  io  altresl ,  quando 

\evA  coloi,  ch'io  credea  che  ta  fossi 
AUor  ch'io  feci  il  subito  dimando. 

79    Sla  piu  A  il  tempo  gi^ »  che  i  pii  mi  cossi 
E  ch'io  son  state  cosi  sottosdpra, 
Ch'  ei  non  starii  piantato  coi  pid  rossi  4. 

83    Ch&  dope  lui  verrii  di  piu  laid'opra 

Di  ver  ponente  un  pastor  senza  legge 
Tal  che  comien  che  lui  e  me  ricopra. 

8S    Nuovo  lason  sark  di  cui  si  legge 

Ne'  Maccabei ,  e  come  a  quel  fa  molle 
Suo  re ,  cosi  fia  a  lui  cbi  Francia  r^jge. 

(4)  Perch^  il  papato  di  Bonifazio  cbe  fece  aspetlar  Niccolb,  fu  ( 
lungo  che  non  qfneHo  di  Clemente  V  che  fece  «spelUur  Bonifazio. 
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87    lo  non  so  s'  i'mi  M  qui  troppo  foUe, 
Ch'io  par  risposi  lui  a  qnesta  metro : 
Deb  or  mi  di'  quanto  tesoro  voile 

90  NostroSignoreinprimadasuiPietro, 
Che  ei  ponesse  le  chiayi  in  sna  balia? 
Gerto  non  cbiese,  se  non  Tiemmi  dielro. 

93    Ng  Pier  n&  gli  altri  chiesero  a  Mattia 
Oro  0  argento,  qnando  fa  sorlito 
Nel  laogo  che  perd6  Tanima  ria. 

96    Per6  ti  sta  ch6  ta  se' ben  ponito 

E  gaarda  ben  la  mal  tolta  moneta , 
Ch'  esser  ti  fece  contra  Carlo  ardito : 

99    E  se  non  fosse  che  ancor  lo  mi  vieta 
La  riverenza  delle  somme  chiayi 
Che  ta  tenesti  nella  vita  lieta, 

109    lo  userei  parole  ancor  piu  gravi ; 

Ch^  la  vostra  avarizia  il  mondo  attrista 
Calcando  i  bnoni  e  sollevando  i  prairi. 

103    Di  Yoi  pastor  s'  accorse  il  vangelista 

Qaando  colei  che  siede  sovra  Facqae 
Pattan^gplar  co'regi  a  loi  fa  Tista; 

108    Q^lla  ehe  con  le  sette  teste  nacqae 

E  dalle  diece  coma  dl>be  argomento, 
Fincb6  virtute  al  suo  marito  piacque. 

Ill    Fatto  V*  avete  Dio  d'  oro  e  d'  argento ; 
E  che  altro  i  da  voi  all'idolatre, 
Se  non  ch*  ^li  ano  e  vol  n'  orate  cento  ^ 


% 
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114^    Alii  Gostaotfit  di  qoanto  mal  fo  malre 

Nod  la  tua  conversion » ma  qadla  dole 
Che  da  le  prese  il  primo  rioeo  patre  i 

117    E  mentr'io  gli  cantava  eotai  note , 

O  ira,  0  cosdenza  ehe  U  mordease. 
Forte  spii^va  eon  ambo  le  piote. 
Inr.  XIX. 

Dopo  Niccolo  in  regnarono  in  dodici  anni 
tre  papi;  e  rimasta  due  anni  yacante  la  seie 
per  la  difficolta  dell'  elezione ,  fu  eletto  a 
marzo  1294,  a  malgrado  suo,  iin  umile  e  sanlo 
eremita  che  prese  il  noma  di  Celestino  V.  II 
quale  provatosi  a  regnare  e  non  sapendo  par- 
teggiare,  ch'  era  tutt'ono  allora,  fra  pochi  mesi 
rinuncio;  sforzatovi  piu  o  meno  da  colui  che 
inunediatamente  gli  succedette  e  poi  lo  trasse 
in  prigione  e  Tel  lascio  morire ,  papa  Bonifa- 
zio  Vni.  A  Dante  tal  rinuncia  che  pose  in  so- 
glio  il  suo  maggior  nemico ,  dovette ,  quando 
scrisse,  naturalmente  mosirarsi  sotto  il  peg* 
giore  aspetto  di  debolezza  e  titubanza;  vizi 
che  sogliono  particolarmente  dispregiarsi  in 
tempi  di  parte,  e  piu  dagli  uomini  della  tern- 
pra  di  Dante.  Quindi  que'  solenni  versi  con 
che  egli  caccia  nel  limbo 
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5^    .........  L'anime  triste  di  coloro 

Che  Tisser  senza  infiunia  e  senza  lodo, 

fra  le  quali  mette 

S9    Fombra  di  eolni , 

Ghe  feoe  per  vQtate  il  gran  rifiulo 
Inf.  ui. 

3  quale  e  dai  piu  interpretato  per  papa  Cele- 
stino  ^. 

Gosi  donque  sail  al  pontificato  con  sospetto 
di  brighe,  parti  e  slmonia  papa  Bonifazio  Yin. 
E  ritratto  dal  Muratori  colla  sua  solita  impar- 
zialita ,  ma  con  forza  insolita.  c<  Nella  gran* 
dezza  dell*  animo  y  nella  magnificenza ,  nella 
facondia  ed  accortezza^  nel  promuovere  gli 
nomini  degni  alle  cariche,  e  nella  perizia  delle 
leggi  e  de'  canoni  ebbe  pochi  pari ;  ma  perche 
mancante  di  quell'umilta,  che  sta  bene  a  tutti 
e  massimamente  a  chi  esercita  le  veci  di  Gri- 
sto  maestro  d'ogni  yirtii  e  soprattutto  di  que- 
sta,  e  perche  pieno  d'albagia  e  di  fitstOy  fii 


Mii 


(5)  RanMld.  Ann.  Ecd.  I.  IV,  p.  iS6  e  aeg.  L'lnlerpreUsiooe  di 
questo  paito  di  Dante,  come  riferentesi  a  Celestino,  mi  aembra  posia 
fuor  di  dubbio  dall*esiere  quella  del  Petrarca.  De  vila  aolit.  lib.  If, 
sect.  Ill,  c.  48. 
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amato  da  pochi ,  odiato  da  moltissimi,  temato 
da  tutti.'Non  lascio  indietro  diligenza  alcuna 
per  ingrandire  ed  arricchire  i  suoi  parent! , 
per  accumular  tesori  anche  per  yie  poco  lode- 
yoli.  Fu  uomo  pieno  d'idee  mondane,  nemico 
implacahile  de'Ghibellini  per  quanto  pote ;  ed 
essi  in  ricompensa  ne  dissero  quanto  male  mai 
sepperb,  e  ii  cacciarono  ne'piii  profondi  bur- 
roni  deir  inferno,  come  si  vede  nel  poema  di 
Dante.  Benyenuto  da  Imola  parte  il  lodo,  parte 
11  biasimo;  conchiudendo  infine  ch'egli  era  un 
magnanimo  peccatore.  E  divulgarono  ayer  papa 
Gelestino  V  detto  ch^egli  entrerebbe  nel  ponli- 
ficato  quol  volpe ,  regnerebbe  qual  Honey  mor- 
rebbe  come  cane  ^  >i.  Nel  pensiero  di  riunire 
la  cristianlta  e  principalmente  1'  Italia ,  per  la 
sempre  desiderata  impresa  di  Terra  santa,  pare 
ch'  egli  procedesse  se  non  felicemente ,  almen 
sinceramente.  Certo ,  a  riunire  la  parte  guelfa 
teiidettero  in  particolare  le  sue  brighe  in  Fi- 
i^enze,  le  sue  esortazioni  a  messer  Vieri  dei 
Cerchi,  e  le  due  legazioni  del  cardinal  d'Acqua- 
sparta  ambe  finite  con  iscomunicar  gli  indo- 

(6)  Murat.aan.  alPanao  U03,  Tom.  yill,  p.  42. 
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cili  or  Bianchi  or  Neri ;  a  cio  la  stessa.  chia^ 
mata  di  Carlo  di  Valols,  e  pol  le  sue  esorta-* 
zioBt  agli  ambasciatori  fiorentini  fra  cui  Dante.' 
Bonifazio  aveva  inleresse  a  tutte  queste  paci, 
e  fu  senza  dubbio  sincero  paciere ;  ma  vi  fa 
infelicissiino ,  percbe  suol  riuscir  male  il  voler 
fare ,  anche  con  buone  intenzioiu  ^  gli  aflari 
altroi  a  modo  proprio.  Rispelto  a  Dante  ye- 
demmo  notato  dal  FUelfo,  che'questi  n'ottenne 
sempre  quanto  yolle  in  tutte  lie  sue  ambasce* 
rie,  tranne  I'ultima ;  ed  anche  in  quest'ullima 
congetturammo  che  non  fossero  Dante  e  gli 
altri  ambasciatori  alieni  dal  seguire  i  cenni 
del  papa ;  se  non  che,  prima  che  questi  potes^' 
sero  essere  seguiti  in  Firenze,  vi  si  comple  da 
Carlo  di  Valois  e  Corso  Donati  la  rivoluzione 
che  rovino  ogni  cosa.  Anche  allora  Bonifazio 
voile  moderare  i  vincitori  coUa  seconda  mis- 
sione  del  cardinal  d' Acquasparta.  Ma  non  vi 
essendo  riuscito ,  ne  il  cardinale  ne  il  papa , 
e  continuando  per  qualche  tempo  ad  essere 
amico  del  Valois  e  di  Filippo ,  percio ,  piu  o 
meno  giustamente,  Dante  attribuiva  a  lui  il  pro* 
prio  esilio,  ed  accendevasi  d'ira  contro  a  lui. 
Nella  grand'opera  di  asserire  la  liberta  della 
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potenza  ecclesiastica  si  mostro  Bonifimo  imita^ 
tore  del  gran  Gregorio  VII.  Ma  uomo  troppo 
minore  di  cpeUo  e  in  tempi  diversi,  quando  le 
usurpazioni  contro  quella  potenza  erano  meno 
gra  vi,  e  cosi  la  resistenza  men  popolare,  f u  anche 
in  cio  infelice.  Era  stato  unito  sempre  papa  Bo- 
nifazio  con  Filippo  il  Bello;  ma  in  fine  sac- 
cesse  tal  evento  che  piu  d'ogni  altro  forse  ccm- 
traddice  a  quel  detto  attribuito  in  una  storia  re- 
cente  a  Paolo  m :  non  mai  essere  stad  fdid 
i  papi  se  non  quando  uniti  con  Francia  ^. 
Benche ,  non  un  solo  ma  tutti  gli  erenti  qninci 
innanzi  della  storia  presente ,  od  anzi  tatti 
^elli  della  storia  d'  Italia  per  li  due  secoli 
XIV  e  XV  contraddicono  a  quel  detto  y  come 
altri  di  altri  secoli  contraddirebbero  ad  ogni 
altro  detto  simile  che  si  allegasse  a  pro  di  altri 
stranieri ;  e  il  fatto  sta ,  che  se  non  la  felicita 
(la  quale  e  poco  accidente  d'ogni  vita )  certo  la 
grandezza  de'  papi  non  yenne  ne  pote  venir 
d'altro  mai  che  dalla  loro  indipendenza  d'ogni 
soverchia  aroicizia  straniera,  ne  tale  indipen-- 
denza  da  altro  mai  die  dalla  unione  loro  colla 

(7)  lUuke  trad.  torn.  II,  p.  35. 
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nazione  or'faaiino  la  loro  potenza  temporale. 
Fin  ora  Bonifiiuo  era  stato^  per  ispirito  di 
parte  guel&y  arrendevole  a  Francia ;  e  Francia 
^e  ne  pago  il  prezzo  ehe  pagan  tutti  deUa 
soyerchia  arrendevolezza  y  la  ingratitudine. 
Imperciooche  lasciando  le  usurpazicmi  ecde* 
siasdche  di  Filippo  meno  intime  al  nostro 
assnnto  (quantunque  pur  notate  da  Dante), 
ci  contenteremo  di  osservare,  come  fosse  ora 
da  hu  contmuata  ed  aecreseiuta  qaella  tiran- 
nia  firancese  in  Italia  die  incominda  da  Carlo 
d'Angioy  die  fece  i  yespri  siciliani,  e  corrom- 
pendo  parte  guelfa  impedi  lo  stabilimento 
della  nazionalita  italiana.  Era  succeduto  tut- 
lo  do  regnando  ancora  in  Franda  il  santo 
ed  ottimo  re  Ludovico  IX ,  e  lui  invito.  Ma 
regnando  ora  Filippo ,  uomo  ambiziosissimo, 
eatiivo  quando  sali  sul  trcmo,  e  pe^ipran- 
tevi  ogni  di,  la  parte  guelfa  divento  a  pooo 
a  poco  non  piu  die  parte  francese  ;  tanto  die 
capo  di  essa  oramai  era  meno  il  papa  che 
non  il  re  di  Francia »  ov vero  capo  de'  mode- 
rati  il  papa ,  e  capo  degli  esagerati  il  re.  Ve* 
desi  tatto  cio  chiaramente  ne'  successi  narrati 
di  Firenze ;  dove  sincero  benche  infelice  pa- 
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ciero  fa  il  papa,  ma  aperto  nemico  d'  bgni 
pace,  di  ogni  moderazione  fu  Carlo  fratello  di 
Filippo.  E  quindi  si  spiega  e  si  scusa  in  parte 
V  abbahdono  fatto  da  Dante  di  questa  parte 
guelfa  pervertita,  non  piu  nazionale  e  gia  stra- 
niera  ancor  essa.  E  dico  che  si  scusa  in  parte, 
non  in  tutto;  perche  della  propria  parte,  quan- 
do  e  miglior  dell'altre ,  parmi  si  debbano  re- 
padiare  si  le  esagerazioni  e  i  pervertimenti, 
ma  non  i  principii  che  la  fecero  e  la  possono 
rifar  buona. 

Intanto ,  il  dissidio  tra  papa  Bonifazio  e  Fi- 
lippo  il  Bello  divento  a  poco  a  poco  inimicizia* 
Esercitolla  Bonifazio  da  pontefice  forse  inop- 
portuno  imitatore  di  GregorioVIl;  ma.Filippo 
eon  agguati  da  masnadiero.  Che  mandato  in 
Italia  sotto  nome  di  negoziatore  Nogareto,  un 
mal  gentiluomo ,  e  raccomandatolo  per  li  da- 
nari  in  Firenze  a  messer  Musciatto  Franzesi , 
e  per  le  armi  ai  Colonna  nemici  municipal! 
del  papa ,  prlncipalmente  a  Sciarra  il  piu  ac- 
canito  fra  essi ,  e  raccolte  tutte  queste  insidie 
a  una  terra  di  messer  Musciatto ,  non  lungi 
da  Anagni  patria  e  allor  dimora  del  papa ,  ad- 
di  7  settembre  del  1303  Nogareto  vi  sorprese 
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ii  papa ,  ringiurio  ndla  persona  piik  o  meno,, 
e  il  leime  prigione  tre  di,  finche  fu  liberato 
tumultuariamente  da  que' saoi  concittadini  e 
dagli  Orsini  avversari  del  Golonna.  Tomo  quin« 
ci  a  Roma  il  pontefiice  injgiuriato  ,  e  tanto  piu 
ferito  in  ouore ,  che  s'  era  erelto  a  fortezza 
durante  il  pericolo ;  e  benche  accolto  con  gran 
giobilo  dal  popolo  di  Roma,  sia  che  faor  di 
suo  senno  sforzasse  gli  Orsini  a  tenerlo  riiK^hiuso 
e  nascosto,  o  che  questi  non  migliori  dei  Colon* 
na  si  yalessero  dell'  occasione  per  pure  tiran- 
neggiarlo,  certo  e  che  dall'ira  passata  o  dalla  pr&- 
sente  tratto  fuor  di  senno ,  ne'primi  giomi  d'ot* 
tobre  miseramente  peri  il  magnanimo  peccaiore. 
Sdegnossene  la  cristianita,  e  sdegnossene.,  ma 
tremonne  pur  troppo  T  Italia ,  confermata  ora- 
mai  nella  servitu  francese.  E  sdegnossene  poi 
Dante  nemico  di  Bonifazio  e  d'ogni  papa  capo 
di  guelfi ,  ma  piii  nemico  di  Filippo  e  degli 
altri  reali  di  Francia  capi  de'  guelfi  anche  piu 
esagerati.  Noi  avremo  a  veder  Dante  troppo 
amico  di  altri  stranieri  e  nbn  nel  loderemo.  Ma 
giustizia  yuol  che  si  noti  bene :  ei  fu  amico 
de  men  pericolosi  del  suo  teoipo,  nemico  acer- 
rimo  dei  sovrastanti. 
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Dante  guelfo  durante  la  soave  gioyentd  era 
siato  guelfo  moderato;  ma  Dante  esule,  ferlto 
4a'  Guelfi  e  divenlato  ghibellino  all'  eta  delle 
amarezae »  fu  ghibellino  esagerato  e  feroce 
nell'  ira ;  confennandosi  anche  in  quell'  altis- 
sima  natura  Tosservazione  fatta  in  tutti  i  tempi 
e  in  tulte  le  parti  ^  die  i  nuovi  yi  sono  sen* 
pre  esagerati.  L'  ira  ghibellina  di  lui  diride- 
vasi  in  tre ;  contra  i  Guelfi  in  generate ;  con- 
tra i  papi  in  particolare  y  o  la  corte ,  la  curia 
di  Roma  fondatrice  deUa  parte ;  contra  i  reali 
di  Francia,  capi  present!  ed  esageratori  di 
essa«  Si  combinano,  si  accrescono  e  si  correg- 
gono  a  vicenda  le  tre  grandi  ire  Dantesche 
•ontinuamente  nel  poema  ^  ma  niuno  yi  e  cosi 
pros^uito  da  esse  come  Bonifazio  VIII;  e 
perehe  la  composizicme  del  poema  duro  tutta 
la  rimanente  vita  di  Dante ,  vedesi  che  per 
tutta  la  vita  fino  all'ultimo  duro  in  lui  questo 
suo  yerme  di  nimicizia  e  yendetta.  Noye  yoke 
ii  riyolge  Dante  contra  Bonifazio  K  La  prima 
e  quella  gia  yeduta  la  doye  lo  &  aspettare  da 


(B)  Che   sarebbero  imdici  conUndo ,  come  fanno  alcuni  ^   doe 
alUi  passi  che  spettaoo  eviden(einente>ad  ahri  papi. 
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uno  de'  predeoessori  nelle  buche  de'  simoniaci 
all'  inferno.  MelP  ultima  ye  lo  fa  cacciare  pid 
gid  da  uno  de'  successori  ^.  Mordelo  altrove 
di  doppiezza  e  frode  per  bocca  di  Goido  da 
Montefeltro ,  il  guerriero  Romagnuolo  fiittosi 
frate  die  die  a  Boni&zio  il  faxooso  oonsiglio 

LnAga  promessa  coU'attender  corto. 

Beir  episodio  che  lasciamo  p^r  il  solito  timore 
di  melter  mezze  ii  poema  in^questa  vita  ^^, 
Men  bello  poi  ma  pid  importante  sarebbe  tutto 
il  passo  del  Purgatorio ,  do?e  Ugo  Gapeto  Id 
stipite  de'  reali  di  Francia  predice  le  sorti  e 
le  onle  de'  suoi  germogli  fino  all'eta  di  Dante; 
una  narrazione  per  vero  dire  raccolta  non  nelle 
biblioteche  e  dalle  storie  y  ma  ne'  trivii  dalle 
voci  pop<^aresche  ghibelline  che  ne  correyanb 
in  Italia.  Ma  per  la  detta  ragione  ci  contented 
remo  di  riferire  il  fine,  che  mostra  V  ira  di 
Dante  ccmtra  Bonifazio  ^  moderata  qui  dalla 
sua  generosita ,  ovvero  dall'  ira  sua  maggioro 
contra  Filippo.  Gontinua  a  dire  Ugo  Gia-t 
petta: 

C9)Pand.XXX. 

00)  Inf.  XXVII,  67-432^ 
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;86       Veggio  in  Alagna  entrar  lo  fiordaliso 
E  nel  vicario  suo  Cristo  esser  catto^ 

88  Veggiolo  un'  altra  volta  esser  deriso, 
Veggio  rinovellar  I'aceto  e  il  fele 
B  tra  viyi  ladroni  essere  anciso. 

91    Veg^o  il  novo  Pilato  si  crudele 

Che  dd  nol  saxia ,  ma  senza  decreto 
Porta  nel  tempio  *<  le  cupide  yele. 

94  0  Signor  mio,  quando  sar6  io  lieto 
A  veder  la  vendetta  che  nascosa 
Fa  dolce  1'  ira  toa  nel  tao  aegreto  ? 

Pu&G.  XX. 

E  cos\  termina  quella  predizione  con  questo 
sentimento  d'  ira  e  vendetta  pid  vero  nello 
scrittore,  che  verosimile  nell'interlocutore  bea- 
tificantesi  in  purgatorio. 
•  Men  bello  ancora ,  intralciato  di  tutte  le 
allegorle  gia  introdotte  nel  poema  e  di  altre 
tolte  air  Apocalisse  ^  e  tempestato  di  parole , 
ge  non  allora ,  ora  sconce  y  e  poi  quel  luogo 
del  Purgatorio  dove  probabilmente  si  rappre- 
senta  la  chiesa  sotto  figura  d'  un  carro, 
Timperio  d'  un'  aquila  ,  papa  BonifiBizio  d'  una 

(H}  Alcuni  degli  espositorl  intendono  questo  tempio  per  hi  chiesa 
in  generale,  allri  per  i  Templari  inoomincuti  a  peneguiUra  da 
Filippo  il  Bcllo  quando  appunto  Dante  scriveva  il  Purgatorio. 
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Tolpe*)  la  curia  romana  d'una  meretrlce,  il 
re  di  Francia  d'un  gigante  e  la  parte  ghibel- 
Una  di  se  stesso  Dante  a  cui  parea  volgersi 
la  meretrice  quando  il  gigante  la  fen  ecc.  ecc. 
Ma  essendo  questo  il  massimo  tra  gli  spinai 
qui  veramente  selvaggi  della.  Coniimedia ,  guar* 
derommi  dal  trarvi  meco  i  leggitori  lasciando 
tal  uiBzio  ai  commentatori  ^^. 

Piu  poetico  altneno  e  il  rimprovero  d'oblio 
di  Terra  santa  fatto  al  papa  da  Folco  di  Mar- 
siglia;  rimprovero  forse  ingiusto,  rispetto  a 
Bonifazio,  di  cui  yedemmo  quella  essere^tato 
pensiero  principale ,  quantunque  non  riu- 
scito  ^3.  Ppco  pill  innanzi  trovasi  Bonifazio 
chiamato  di  passo 

•  •  •  .  Colai  che  siede  e  che  traligna  ^i. 

E  finalmente ,  in  uno  degli  ultimi  canti  del 
Paradiso,  piu  che  mai  altamente  ispirata  pro- 
rompe  per'bocca  di  s.  Pietro  la  invecchiata 
ira  dii^ Dante: 


(42)  Purg.  XXXU  e  XXXUI. 
(i3)  Parad.  XI,  424-442. 
04)  Pand.XU,  90. 
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22    QnegU  che  usnrpa  in  terra  il  laogo  mio 
n  luogo  mio ,  il  luogo  mio  che  vaca 
Alia  presenza  del  figliaol  di  Dio, 

9S    Fatto  ha  del  cimiterio  mio  cloaca 

Delia  pozza  e  del  sangue  onde  il  perverso 
Che  cadde  di  quassA  laggiA  si  placa. 

40    Non  fa  la  sposa  di  Gristo  allevata 

Del  sangae  mio,  di  Lin,  di  quel  di  Clelo, 
Per  essere  ad  acqoisto  d'oro  nsala; 

43    Ma  per  acqoisto  d'esto  viver  lieto 
E  Sisto  e  Pio,  Calisto  ed  Urbano 
Sparser  lo  sangae  dope  molto  fleto. 

46    Non  fu  nostra  intenzion  ch'  a  destra  mano 
De'  nostri  successor  parte  sedesse , 
Parte  dall*altra  del  popol  Gristiano ; 

49    Nd  che  le  chiavi  che  mi  fur  concesse 
Divenisser  segnacolo  in  vessillo 
Ghe  contra  i  battezzati  combattesse ; 

«9    N&ch'iofossifiguradisigaio 
A  privilegi  yenduti  e  mendaci 
Ond'  io  sovente  arrosso  e  disfayiUo. 

US    In  veste  di  pastor  lupi  rapaci  *s 

Si  veggion  di  quassu  per  tutti  i  paschi; 
O  difesa  di  Dio ,  perchd  pur  giad? 


(iS)  Lupi  per  Guelfi  ollegoria  perenne  nella  Gommedia. 
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58    Del  sangse  nostro  Caorsini  e  Goasehi  *^ 

S'apparecchian  di  bere;  o  buon  piineipio,^ 
A  che  yil  fine  convien  che  ta  easchi ! 
61    |tla  I'alta  proYvidenza  che  con  Scipio 
Difese  a  Roma  la  gloria  del  mondo» 
Soccorrii  tosto  si  com'  io  concipio. 
6ft    E  tn ,  figliuol  che  per  lo  mortal  pondo 
Ancor  giii  lomerai ,  apri  la  bocca , 
£  Bon  aaoonder  qael  ch'  io  non  ascoado. 
Paaad.    xxm. 

Ed  ora  io  ho  francamente  indicati  tatti ,  e 
i^caii  i  inigliori  fira^docunienti,  onde  giudicando 
io  a  modo  mio,  lasciero  da  ognuno  a  inodo 
suo  giadicar  Dante  y  il  nuoyo  Dante  ghlbellino, 
feroce  ghibellino  oramai  e  cosni  nemico  d'ogni 
gnelfo ,  nemico  de'  reali  di  Francia  e  princi- 
palmente  di  Filippo  il  Bello ,  nemico  personate 
di  papa  Bonifazio ,  e  per  ispirito  di  parte  di 
tutti  i  papi  guelfi,  e  cosi  di  qiiasi  tutti  quelli 
dell'  eta  sua.  Ma  non  si  perda  di  vista  Dante 
cristiano »  cristlanissimo  sempre  nel  poema  e  in 
tutte  le  opere;  Dante  cattolico  sempre,  non 
Epicureo ,  non  Paterino ,  non  de'  seguaci  di 

(46)  Queifo  i  ooDtro  i*diie  succenori  Ckniente  V,  e  Giovanni 
XXII. 
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FraDolciiio,  ch'erano  leeresie  sarpenti  allora 
in  Italfd,  ne  mai  allora  sospettato  per  tale,  come 
io  farono  i  Cavalcanti  ed  altri  suoi  contempo- 
ranei  e  compagni  di  parte.  A  provarlo  buon 
cattolico ,  basterebbe  la  protesta  esplicita  posta 
in  fronte  alpresente  capitolo.  Dalla  quale  e  dagli 
allri  passi  citati,  e  da  tutta  la  vita  di  Dante,  e  fi- 
nabnente  dalla  morte  di  lui,  vedesi  qaanto  stol- 
ta  impresa  sia  stata  qaella  di  taluni,  i  quali  vol- 
lero  far  di  Dante  un  precnrsore  de'  riformatori 
^ei  secoli  XV  e  XYI,  un  anello  mancante  nella 
storia  deU'eresie,  un  membro  di  societa  segrete, 
uno  scrittore  in  gergo,  vile,  doppio,  e  nascon- 
dentesi;  lui  che,  bene  o  male,  piu  o  meno  gia* 
stamente  od  ortodossamente,  ma  certo  apeitissi- 
mamente  sempre  scrisse  ed  opero.  Poyero  Dante! 
tanti  secoli  dopo  morto  ti  tocca  la  medesima 
sorte  che  in  vita:  niuno  tanto  ti  nuoce  come 
i  tuoi  mal  yeggenti  amici. 


CAPO     1 11. 


PAPA  BENBDETTO  XI.  TENTATIYI  DI  RIPATRIARB 
PER    PACE    O   GUERRA. 


(  iSOU^  ) 


Morto  e  quasi  acciso  nel  modo  detto  papa 
fionifazio  ^  fu  pochi  giomi  dopo  eletto  a  sue- 
cessore  di  lui  un  buon  frate  Domenicano  d'u- 
mili  natali  e  dolci  virtu,  Benedetto  XI.  Fu  in 
ttttto  il  mi^iore ,  se  non  il  solo  politicamente 
buono  fim'  papi  contemporanei  di  Dante ;  ed 
affrettiamoci  a  dirlo,  non  fu  mai  tocco  dall'ira 
Dantesca.  Era,  come  avvenne  sovente  dei  papi, 
elezione  correggitrice  delle  azioni  del  prede* 
cessore.  Cosi  e  ritratto  dal  Muratori ,  tal  com- 
pendiatore  de'  contemporanei  che  ben  si  puo 
citare  fra  essi:  cc  Non  era  egli  ne  guelfo  ne 
ghibellino,  ma  padre  comune ;  non  seminar  a 

Vol.  11  5 
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ma  toglieya  le  dijcordie;  nOB  pensava  ad  esal- 
tar  parent! ,  non  a  procacciar  moneta ,  e  piu 
all'  indulgenza  che  al  rigore  era  portato  il 
benigno  animo  suo  ^  ».  Certo  era  questa  mi- 
glior  indole  da  paciere,  che  non  quella  del 
magnanimo  peccatore;  e  Benedetto  pacificatosi 
con  li  Colonna  e  con  Francia ,  si  rivolse  a  Fi- 
renze ,  ono  de'  fuochi  di  discordia.  M andovvi 
di  Perugia  a  legato  il  cardinale  Ostiense  Niccolo 
da  Prato »  frate  predicatore  ancor  esso  cc  di  pic- 
cioli  parenti  ^  ma  di  grande  scienza ,  grazioso 
e  savio,  ma  di  progenie  ghibellina  >d ,  ondeche  fa 
spedito  ad  istigazione  de'BianchieGhibdlini, 
e  giunse  a  Firenze  add\  10  marzo  1304  K  Nella 
quale  intanto  come  gia  i  Guelfi  vittoriosi,  s'eran 
diyisi  tre  anni  innanzi ,  cosi  ora  la  parte  Nera 
yincitrice  s'era  di  nuovo  suddivisa.  Messer  Gorso 
Donati,  non  mai  oontento,  era  a  capo  de'gran* 
di  naturalmente  malcontent!  finche  durasse 
la  maggioranza  de'  popolani.  E  messer  Rosso 
della  Tosa  era  a  capo  di  questi ,  che  Dino 
diiama  il  popcdo  grasso  e  Giovanni  Yillani  i 

0)  Mur.  aan.  air  anno  4304.  Conf.  con  Dino  p.  509. 
(2)  Dino  pp.  509,  540. 


bucmi  hiiondniH  Firenze  K  Sono  a  vedere  nel  . 
primo  le  uuove  liste  di  famiglie  acoMtantisi 
quinci  e  quindi  alle  nuoire  parti ,  come  gia  si 
Iroyano  poche  pagine  addietro  tra  la  Bianca  e 
Nera.  E  come  gia  quelle  del  1301  erano  piu  o 
meno  pendenti  a'  fiiorasciti  Ghibellini ,  cost 
qoeste  del  .1304  si  distingaerano  principal- 
mente  per  piu  .o  meno  di  mansueludine  ai 
faorusciti  Bianchi*  Messer  Gorso,  o  per  il  noovo 
pareutado  con  Ugnccione  della  Faggiola  ^  o 
per  la  ragione  solita  d'accostarsi  a  que'  di  fdori 
cfainnqae  si  sente  men  forte  addentro^  ad 
ogni  modo  era  per  la  pace.  II  cardinale  rice^ 
vuto  in  firen^e  con  rami  d'  ulivo  e  con  gran 
fissta  cc  riposato  alcuni  di  domando  balia  dal 
popolo  di  poter  costringere  i  cittadini  a  pace ; 
la  quale  fu  concessa  perfino  a'calen  di  maggio 
1304  9  e  poi  prolungata  per  un  anno  ^  «. 
Incmnincio  con  fiur  pace  tra  i  divisi  adden- 
tro;  diede  uffiki  ai  partigiani  di  messer  Gorso 
e  fecelo  esso  capitano  di  parte  Guel&,  die  come 


(3)  Dmo  pp.  509  SiO.  Vill.  p.  404. 

(4)  Veltro  p.  68. 

(5)  Dino  p.  540. 
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s'  e  veduto  in  piu  luoghi  era  uflScio  di  gcande 
importanza.  Addi  26  d'aprile  principalmente 
tt  raonato  il  popolo  sulla  piazza  di  santa  Maria 
Novella,  nella  presenza  de'  signori  fatte  mdte 
paci  si  baciarono  in  bocca  per  pace  fatia;  e 

contratti  se  ne  fece E  tanto  parea  che 

la  pace  piacesse  a  ognuno,  che  yegnendo  una 

gran  pioya  niuno  si  parti I  fuocbi  fih 

rono  grandi,  le  chiese  suonayano ma  il 

palagio  de' Gianfigliazzi  che  per  la  guerra  facea 
gran  fuochi ,  la  sera  niente  fece ,  e  molto  se  ne 
parlo  per  li  buoni>).  Diceano:  non  era  segno 
di  pace  ^.  Finalmente  il  cardinale  tanto  ^i 
umilio  con  dolci  parole  che  lo  lasciarono 
chiamar  siodaci ,  cioe  deputati  de'  fuorusciti  a 
trattar  pace  con  quelli  d'  addentro.  Due  per 
parte  ne  nomina  Dino;  il  Villani  dice  che  furon 
dodici  per  parte ,  ma  non  li  nomina  ^. 

E  fra  questi  non  nominati  congetturo  un 
biografo  die  pur  fosse  Dante.  Ma  prima ,  non 
ce  Q'e  memoria;  poi,  se  fosse  yero  tal  suo  ri- 


(6)  Degito  invece  di  segno  dice  con  cvidente  eriore  V  ediiione 
muFatoriana  p.  514, 

(7)  Vill.  p.  402. 


piitriare  quantanque  temporario,  certo  ne  sa- 
rebbe  qualche  cenno  nella  Commedia ,  che  da 
tutte  le  fasi  principali  dell'  esilio.  Bensi  lo  tro- 
viamo  in  un  docmnento  autentico,  iino  dei 
dodicl  consiglieri  adunati  un  mese  dopo  in  Val 
d'Ambra  nel  castello  di  Gargonza  per  dirigere  i 
trattad  e  gli  apparecchi  di  guerra  della  parte ; 
e  si  puo  congetturare ,  che  anche  poco  innanzi 
que'  medesimi  consiglieri  pur  dirigessero  i  ne- 
goziati  con  Firenze  ^.  Ad  ogni  modo  vedesi  cos\ 
tomato  Dante  dal  suo  primo  rifugio  di  Verona, 
e  tomatone  non  solo  in  buon  accordo  con  sua 
parte  ma  uno  de'capi  di  essa ;  ond'e  chiaro  che 
qaalunque  fossero  i  suoi  intemi  disprezzi  ei 
non  s'  era  per  anco  diviso  da  essa.  Bastante  e 
troppa  mutazione  di  parte  fece  Dante  una  voha; 
non  gliene  aggiugniamo  due  altre ,  facendoio 
senza  necessita  ne  documento ,  dividersi  e  tor* 


nare  a*  suoi. 


A  quel  1  di  maggio  che  fu  piu  volte  fatale 
a  Dante  9  e  cosi  osservabile  in  Firenze  che 
dal  festeggiarlo  piu  o  meno  si  giudicava  della 
tranquiUita  e  felicita  de'cittadini,  narra  qui  il 

(8)  Leon.  Ant.  p.  50.  Veltro  p.  74. 
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Villam  che  come  al  buono  tempo  passito 
del  tranquillo  e  buono  stoto  di  Firenze  si 
feoero  quesia  volta  le  solite  brigale  e  &sta 
<c  a  gara'  V  una  contrada  ddll'  akra  taascono 
che  meglio  sapea  e  potea.  Infra  le  altre ,  oome 
per:  antico  areano  per  costame  qaeili  di  Borgo 
s.  Friano  di  fare  piii  nuovi  e  diversi  giaochi, 
SI  mandarono  un  bando  per  la  terra  die:  cM 
vcdesse  saper  rux^elle  ddCakro  mondo  dos^esse 
essere  al  iR  di  calen  di  maggio  in  suL  ponte 
alia  Carraia  e  dintamo  aWAmo.  Ed  ordina- 
nmo  in  Amo  sopra  barche ,  et  navicelle  paldii; 
et  fecionsi  la  somiglianza  et  figura  dello  infisr- 
no  y  cop  fuochi  ed  altre  pene  et  martorii  con 
huomini  contrafatti  e  demonia ,  horribile  a  ve- 
dere,  et  altri  i  quali  aveano  figura  d'anime  ignii- 
de ;  et  mettevanli  in  quelli  diversi  tormenii  con 
grandissime  grida  et  strida  et  tempesta,  la  quale 
parea  odiosa  cosa  e  spaventevole  a  udire  e 
vedere.  Elt  per  lo  nuovo  giuoco  vi  trasaono  a 
Tedere  moltt  cittadini ;  et  il  ponte  pieno  et  cat 
cato  di  gente,  essendo  all'horadi  legname,  cadde 
per  lo  peso  con  la  gente  che  y'era  suso.  Qnde 
molta  gente  yi  morio  et  annego  in  Amo,  et 
molti  se  ne  guastarouo  la  persona;  .si  che  il 
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gmoco  da  beffe  torno  a  vero,  com*  era  ito  il 
bando  y  che  molti  per  morte  se  n'  andarano  a 
saper  novelle  dell'altro  mondo ,  con  gran  pianto 
e  dolore  a  tutta  la  citta ,  che  ciascjono  si  credea 
hayere  perduto  o  figliuolo  o  firatello.  £  fa  questo 
Stegno  del  futuro  danno  che  in  certo  tempo  do- 
vea  avvenire  alia  nostra  citta  y  per  lo  soperchio 
delle  peccata  de'  cittadini  ^  »•  Da  questo  fatto 
nacque  poi  la  favola,  che  Dante  n'  ayesse  pres^ 
Tidea  delpoema,  del  quale  noi  yedemmo  la  yera 
origine  tredici  anni  addietro.  Altri  argomenr 
tarono,  che  all'incontro  dal  poema  divulgate 
ayessero  i  Fiorentini  presa  Tidea  della  festa^ 
Ma  il  poema  qual'  e ,  non  era  certo  pubblico 
ne  fatto  ancora ,  nemmen  la  prima  cantica ; 
benche  non  e  impossibile  che  il  gran  pensiero 
di  esso  e  i  primi  canti ,  o  saggi  latini ,  fossero 
gia  noti  e  famosi.  Ad  ogni  modo  yedesi  qui^ 
eid  che  sempre  delle  opere  grandi  y  com'  e^e 
concordino  col  pubblico  gusto.  La  pretensione 
di  scriyere  per  la  posterita  sola  y  e  propria  di 
coloro  che  poi  nOn  ci  arriyano ;  i  yeri  grandi 
scriyono  senza  questi  freddi  calcoli^  per  impeto 

(9)Vai.p.403. 
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e  bisogno  di  parlar  alia  propria  generazione , 
la  quale  riconoscente  li  tramanda  ai  posteri  poi. 
Del  resto  il  malaugurio  comincio  a  yerificarsi 
presto.  Un  appressarsi  a  Monte  Accianico  dei 
Bianchi  e  Ghibellini  che  tornarono  dal  soccorso 
di  Forli  mise  sospetto  ne'  reggitori  di  Fireuze  ^^. 
Rosso  della  Tosa  capo  della  parte  popcdare  ad- 
dentro  metteya  indugi  e  ostacoli  a'negoziati. 
Addi  6  maggio  V  esecuzione  della  pace  uni- 
yersale  che  solo  poteva  farsi  con  ripatriamenti 
e  accomunamenti  d'uflici ,  fu  commessa  al  car- 
dinale  stesso  e  a  quattro  uomini  potent!  ma  fo- 
restieri ,  e  probabilmente  lontani ;  messer  Ma- 
stino  della  Torre  da  Milano ,  messer  Antonio 
da  Fostierato  da  Lodi ,  messer  Antonio  de'  Bm- 
sciati  da  Brescia,  e  messer  Gutdotto  de'Bagnt 
da  Bergamo.  Certo  non  era  questo  modo  da 
conchiuder  nulla.  Poi  <«  i  contrari  alia  volonta 
del  papa  feciono  tanto  con  false  parole ,  die 
rimossono  il  cardinale  da  Firenze ,  dicendo^ : 
Monsignorel  anzi  che  emdiate  piu  iwanti  am 
Veseciaione  della  pacie ,  fateci  cerU  che  Pistoia 
ubbidisca;  perche  facendo  noi  paccy  e  Pistoia 


(40)  Djuo  p.  5H— Vill.  p.  402. 
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rimanesse  co*  nostri  awersari,  noi  saremmo  in- 
gannad  »•  Pistoia  origine  della  divisione  dei 
Bianchi  e  Neri  era  la  sola  citta  di  Toscana  ri- 
masta  Bianca.  Ma  gli  ayyersari  del  cardinale 
tf  non  diceano  questo  perche  avendo  Pistoia 
volessono  la  pace,  ma  per  prolungare  il  trat- 
tato;  e  tanto  con  colorate  parole  il  mossono, 
che  addi  8  maggio  si  parli  di  Firenze  ^^ 

Quinci  passo  a  Prato  sua  patria  e  poi  a  Pi- 
stoia; e  provatosi  a  pacificare  I'una  e  I'altra, 
non  ascoltato  da  Pistoia  e  cacciato  da  Prato 
ch'  egli  scomunico ,  tomo  a  Firenze ,  dove  ri- 
prese  I'opera  e  ottenne  di  far  venire  quattor* 
dici  commissari  de'  fuorusciti  ^^.  Principale  di 
quest!  era  Baschiera  della  Tosa.  Dei  commissari 
addentro  erano  principali  i  due  capi  della  cosa 
pubblica  Corso  Donati  e  Rosso  della  Tosa;  onde 
si  vedono  due  della  medesima  famiglia  dei  To* 
singhi  dalle  due  parti ,  come  succede  in  tali 
discordie  civili.  Fecersi  onore  reciprocamenta, 
e  molta  speranza  ne  prese  il  popolo  ^^.  Ma 

00  ^^  Gomp.  p.  5H. 

(12)  Gos^  Dino  p.  542.  Viilani  dice  dodici  p.  402,  e  sono  fonA 
dodici  niKwi  oJtre  i  due  gik  nomintti  da  Dinoche  finno  iifiallordict 
di  questo. 

03)  Dino  p.  5f3, 
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siavano  con  ^ospetto  i  Bianchi  Oltitemo  in  < 
i  Mozziy  fortificati  oon  chilise  di  legname  e  guaiv 
die ;  e  i  Neri  non  concedevan  nulla.  I  Bianchi 
jfuron  consigliati  d'entrare  in  dtta  e  farsi  forti 
in  casa  i  Cavalcanti;  ma  questi  richiestine  non 
accon50ntirono«  E  co^  ilnalmente  si  partirono 
i^  Bianchi  da  se  addi  8  giugno ,  e  il  cardinale 
minacciato  il  di  O^ccdicendo  ai  Fiorentini :  Dor 
pcA  che  volete  essere  in  guerra  et  in  maladit- 
ifone  9  et  nQn  volete  udire  nk  ubHdire  il  messo 
dd  vicario  di  Dio ,  ne  hiwere  riposo  ne  pace 
ira  voi;  rimanete  con  la  maladittione  di  Dio 
e  con  qudla  di  Scmta  Chiesa  ^^  ».  Nel  mede- 
simo  giorno  9.  o  nel  seguente  le  due  parti  in- 
terne si  mostrarono  armalte  per  la  citta ;  e  il 
di  10>  non  senza  sospetto  contro  la  parte  di 
messer  Corso ,  s'  appicoo  uh  grande  incendio 
che  guasto  mezza  Firenze.  Cosi  fini  quel  mal- 
augurato  trattato.  E  cosi  poi  lo  ricdrda  Dante 
Xiel  X.  dell'  Inferno ,  scritto  non  molto  dopo  coa 
ancor  calde  impressioni  ^  in  queUa  vera  scena 


(44)  Dino  pp. 542-545. Till.  pp.  402^403  che mette  lapateiin 
add!  4;  ma  ^  men  credibile  che  Dino  che  d^  fucsta  c  k  altre 
date  concordanli  dk  per  dk. 
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drammalica  tra  Farinaia  degli  Uberti  il  grai^ 
Gbibenino  della  generazioiie  anteriore  j  e  lui 
Dante  di  sangue  gnelfo.  Dove  avendo  Dante 
detio  de'propri  maggiciri^  dice  Farinata: 

h6    .......  fieramente  faro  aw^rsi 

A  me  ed  a*  miei  primi  ed  a  mia  parte 
Si  che  per  due  fiate  gli  dispersi. 

E  Dante : 

49    S'  ei  for  caeciati  ei  tomar  d'ogni  parto 

e  Tuna  e  Taltra  fiata  ; 

Ma  i  Tostri  non  appreser  ben  queirarte. 

E  Farinata,  dopo  1'  interrozione  fatta  da  Gaval- 
eante  Gavalcanti : 

77        S'elli  ban  quell'arte  mate  appresa 

G&  mi  tormenta  piu  cbe  qaesto  tetto. 

79    Ha  non  efnqoanta  voile,  fia  raceen 

La  faeda  ddla  donna  cbe  qni  rei^e 
Cbe  la  saprai  qoanto  qndl'ane  pesa. 

Imf*  X* 

Gnqaanta  mesi  apponto  corserodalJaprilelSOO, 
data  supposta  della  discesa  di  Dante  aU'  In&rno 
e  cosi  del  colloqoid  riferito^fino  agli  8giugnol304 
data  della  rottura  di  questi  n^oziati  dei  Bian- 
chi ;  onde  yedesi  con  quanta  esattezza  ei  dicesse> 
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ehe  dopo  tal  corso  di  tempo  egli  ebbe  ad  im-^ 
parare  quanto  difficile  sia  qaell'arte  del  ripa* 
triare  ^^. 

Tomato  il  cardinale  a  Perugia  al  buon  papa 
Benedetto  XI ,  questi  chiamo  a  se  per  render 
conto  del  mal  operato  dodici  de'  maggiori  ca- 
porali  di  parte  guelfa  nera  che  reggevano  Fi- 
renze,  fra  cui  naturalmente  i  due  principali 
Corso  Donati  e  Rosso  della  Tosa.  I  quali  yenuti 
con  gran  seguito  di  cento  cinquanta  cayalli, 
mentre  cosi  s'  intrattenevano  in  corte  ,  i  fuor- 
usciti  non  senza  sospelto  di  connivenza  del  car- 
dinale ^^  apparecchiarono  con  gran  segrietezza 
una  sorpresa  contra  Firenze  priva  di  questi 


05)  Dal   7    aprile   al    34   akembre  nOO  —    8  -^  23 

tulto  il  O04  —  il 

il  4302  *  42 

il  4303  —  42 

4    gennaio    8  giugno  4304  -.5*8 

50 
L'aotor  del  VellrOy  fece  gia  tal  ooafronto,'  aia  fiMsendo  dire  a 
Farioata  p.  70:  m  soffrai  quaU  sieno  i  dolori  deitesUio  ,  ei  mUla 
alquanto  U  lenso  delle  parole  di  lui ,  che  ^  tu  saprai  qtuaOo  sia 
difficile  tarnar  daUesHio. 
(4i;)  vaiani. 
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saoi  capi,  divisa  dalle  parti  mteme  e  poc'anzi 
goasia  dall'  incendio.  Raunarono  gente  da  tutti 
i  loro  all'  intomo.  Principali  eraho  gH  Ubaldmi 
in  Aftogello.'  E  di  questo  mese  di  gtngno  trovasi 
una  guarentigia  rogata  nel  coro  delF  abl>azia 
di  s.  Gaudenzio  in  cui  cc  Torrigiano ,  Garbone 
e  Yieri  de'  Cerchi ,  Guellino  de'  Ricasoli  Neri , 
otto  o  nove  degli  Ubertini ,  Andrea  de'  Ghe- 
rardini ,  Branca  e  Chele  degli  Scolari ,  Dante 
Alighieri ,  Mino  da  Radda  ,  e  Bertino  de'  Pazzi, 
promettono  ad  Ugolino  da  Feliccione ,  ai  figli  di 
lui  e  a  qualunque  altro  della  casa  degli  Ubaldini 
e  de'  loro,  di  ristorare  su'  prppri  beni  i  danni  e 
le  spese  in  cui  incorressero  ne'  loro  beni  tempo- 
rali  od  anche  benefizi  ecdesiastici ,  in  occasione 
della  noyita  della  guerra  fatta  o  da  farsi  pel  ca- 
stello  di  monte  Accianico,  o  per  altra  lor  fortezza, 
o  pe'  loro  fedeli  o  per  se  stessi,  ad  arbitrio  loro 
sotto  pena  di  due  mila  marchi  d'argento  ^^n.  Ed 
ecco  di  nuovo  Dante  de 'principali  tra  i  fuorusciti. 

(47)  Vedi  fl  testo  in  Pelli  p.  447  coQa  data  dd  4307.  Ma  Pain 
lor  del  Veltro  ne  fissb  la  data  al  4304,  molto  opportunamente 
connctlendo  tal  fallo  a'prtpamtivi  dell*  impreaa  della  Laatra*  Le 
ngioni  di  lui  iono  poi  etpo>te  neirAntologia  di  Firenxe  T.  XXY. 

B/p.  44. 
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I  quali  dando  appuntamento  a  messer  Tolasato 
degli  Uberti ,  oo'  loro  amici  Bolognesi,  Roma- 
gnaoli  9  Aretini  od  eltri  a  pie  e  a  darallo,  a  an 
tratto  si  trovarono  insieme  mille  dagento  xuh 
mini  d'armi  alia  Lastra  a  due  miglia  di  Firen* 
se  ^^.  Dicono  gli  uni  die  se  fossero  scesi  quella 
notte,  avrebbero  presa  la  citia;  altri,  se  aves* 
sero  a^ttato  la  notte  appressa  e  I'aiuto  dei 
Pistoiesi;  ma  non  fecero  ne  Tun  ne  Taltro.  Ga* 
pitano  era  Alessandro  da  Romena ,  ma  princi^ 
pale  tra  i  fuorusciti  quel  Baschiera  della  Tosa 

II  qpale  era  stato  poc'  anzi  de'  commissari  in 
Firenzei  e  probabilmentevi  aveva  amici  che 
il  preasavanoy  .ed  era  giovane  uomo  ed  ardito. 
Adunque  nel  giomo  21  o  22  lu^^  *^  sensa 
aspettare  ne  quegli  aiuti  ne  I'ora  fermata  con 
altri  congiorali  all'intomo,  Baschiera  «chin6 
giu  co'  cavalieri  alia  terra.  •  •  • « •  Vennono  da 


(iS)  Diao  Comp.  p.  515—11  Tillani  p.  406  dice  che  furaoo 
4600  cavalli  e  9000  fanti. 

(f9)  Dino  dice  p.  545  a  dk  di  S.  Maria  MaddaUna  ai  24.  Vil- 
kni  p.  408  U  dk  di  s^Margherita  el  20.  Mb»  on  almeno,  non  t^i 
giorno  di  8,  Muighenta  ai  20,  ond'ci  deye  voler  dtr  come  Dino; 
e  s,M.  Bfaddalena  es^endo  non  ai  24 ,  mii  oi  22  qoesto  dovrebb'et' 
fere.  Che  del  reito  imporU  poco. 
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s.  Callo  e  si  schierarono  presso  a  s.  Marco  con 

le  insegne  Blanche   spiagate  e  con   gbirlande 

d'uliyo  e  conle  spade  ignude,  gridando  pace^ 

senza  far  yiolenza  o  ruberia  a  alcuno.   Molto 

fa  bello  a  rederli  con  segni  di  pace  stando 

schierati.  U  caldo  era  grande  si  che  patea  che 

Taria  ardesse  ^^>)^  Non  areano  acqna ,  il  finme 

era  discosto;  le  vie  del  borgo  ore  era  allora 

s.  Marco  ,  sbarrale  co'  serragli  dai  cittadini  tor>* 

nati  dalla  prima  sorpresa.  Avanzaronsi  tuttavia 

fino  alia  porta »  e  combattendo  enfrarono  per 

essa  alcani  de' Blanch!  fuorusciti;  ma  qaelli  di 

dentro  non  che  unirsi  con  essi ,  fecer  loro  cohtn> 

per  non  esser  sospetti  poi.  Ed  appiccatosi  un 

fiioco  presso  alia  porta ,  gli  entrati  temettero 

essere  rinchiusi  9  e  fuggendo  alia  spicciolata 

si  raccolsero  al  grosso  loro  a  s.  Marco,  e  via 

via  attaccarono  il  mal  della  fuga  alia  loro  ri- 

serva  alia  Lastra ,  e  fuggirono  quinci  poi  tutti 

qua  e  la.  Baschiera  si  porto  via  due  nipoti  sue 

molto  ricche  dal  monistero  di  s.  Domenico.  I 

fdggiaschi  sbandati,  non  insegniti  da' cittadini , 

ma  presi  da'  yillani  eran  impiccati  per  le  vie.  11 

(20)  Dino  Gomp.  loc.  cit. 
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grosso  incontro  TUberti  co'Pistoiesi  die  yenivano 
in  aiutOy  e  tentarono  inyano  rivolger  i  fuggiaschi 
co'  rimproveri.    Ma  abbondano  questi  sempre 
senza  f  ruito  in  tali  {ranjgenti ;  e  cosi,  yergognosa- 
mente  terming  quel  tentatiyo  de'Bianchi  per  la 
leggerezza  loro'stessa.  Mori  papa  Benedetto  il 
buon  paciero  quel  medesimo  di  o  il  seguente  22 
luglio  1304  a  Perugia.  E  nella  notte  della  yigilia 
od  anlivigilia  dal  19  al  20  ad  Eletta  Canigiani 
moglie  di  ser  Petracco  dall'Ancisa  uno  de'faoi> 
usciti  presenti  all'impresa,  nacque  un  loro  fi- 
gliuolo  che  Ai  il  Petralrca.  Cosi  i  due  primi 
poeti  nostri  furono  ambi  di  questa  parle  Bian- 
ca;  e  nel  medesimo  esilio  illustrossi  il  primo  e 
nacque  il  secondo^^  E  il  fatto  sta,  che  non 
troviamo  in  tutto  il  nostro  assunto  un  italiano 
di  conto  che  non  sia  stato  fuoruscito.  Farinata, 
Brunetto  Latini ,  i  maggiori  di  Dante,  i Cayal- 
canti  J  Cino  da  Pistoia ,  messer  Corso ,  messer 
Yieri,  Uguccione,  Ugolino ,  i  Polentani,  Bosone 
da  Gubbio  ecc.  ecc.  lutti  furono  in  esilio,  e 
furono  grandi  o  per  cagione  o  a  mal  grado 
di  esso. 

(20  yill.  pp.   405,  406;  Dino  Comp.  pp  S4S,  546  ;  Veltro  pp. 
72,  73;  Ginguentf  Trad.  T.  Ill,  p.  7. 
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die  Dante  poi  non  fosse  all'  impresa'  della 
Lasbra ,  io  lo  credo  per  la  medesima  ragione 
die  non  credo  all'  essere  stato  esso  poc'  anzi 
in  Firenze.  Forse  la  stoltezza,  non  senza  om* 
bra  di  perfidia,  di  qnelP  impresa  gik  T  aveva 
separato  dalla  sua  parte  ne'  giorni  che  pre^ 
cedettero.  Ad  ogni  modo  ei  separossene  que- 
sta  volta  si,  e  subito  dopo,  e  incomincio  a  fare 
com'  ei  se  ne  yanto  poi ,  parte  da  se  stesso* 
Al  pazzo  andare  di  questa  impresa  fatta  quasi 
a  tradimento  mentre  erano  i  capi  di  Firenze 
in  corte  del  papa ,  contro  al  volere  di  esso 
papa  ^^ ,  e  con  que'  pazzi  modi  poi  di  Ba^ 
schiera,  meglio  che  a  niun  altro  case  di  sua 
parte  si  possono  applicare  quegli  epiteti  ch'  ei 
le  dk  di  tuUa  ingrata ,  tutia  matta  j  ed  enp- 
pia,  quel  dir,  ch'ella  non  egli  ne  avra  roita 
la  tempia^  e  che,  di  sua  bestialitate ^  U  sua 
processo  fara  la  prwa ,  e  cos\  quel  che  segue 
che  a  lid  fia  bello  as^ersi  fatto  parte  da  se 
stesso  che  sono  nello  squarcio  gia  citato  sul 
proprio  esilio  ^^.   Del  resto  parmi  terminato 

(22)  Dino  Comp. 

(23)  Vcdi  il  Cap.  IP  vewi  cit.clel  Pfcrad.  XVII,  64  —  69. 
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ogni  dabbio  dal  commento  a  qaesti  versi  del- 
ranonimo  contemporaneo,  il  cpale  aggiunge  al- 
cani  particolari  di  quest'iiltima  partecipazione 
di  Danle  alle  fazioni  di  sua  parte,  cc  Cio  addi- 
yenne ,  quand'egli  s'oppose,  che  la  parte  Bianca 
cacciata  di  Firenze  e  gia  guerreggiante  non  ri- 
chiedesse  di  gente  gli  amici  nel  verno,  mostrando 
le  ragioni  del  picciolo  frutto ;  onde  poi  venuia 
restate  non  trovarono  famico  com'egli  era  di- 
sposto  il  vemo,  onde  molto  odio  ed  ira  ne 
portarono  a  Dante  si  cVegU  si  pard  da  loro. 
E  questo  e  quello  che  seguita »  ch'  essa  parte 
della  sua  bestlalitade  e  del  suo  processo  fara 
la  proya.  E  certo  elli  ne  furono  morti  e  diserti 
in  pid  parti  grossamente,  si  quand'elli  yennero 
alia  citiade  con  li  Romagnoli ,  si  a  Piano ,  si 
in  pill  luoghi ,  ed  a  Pistoia  e  altrove  2*»,  Or  qui 
e  prima  chiaro  che  I'anonimo  contemporaneo 
intende  parlare  della  impresa  della  Lastra  e 
della  cittade ,  e  cosi  dire ,  che  Dante  si  se« 
paro  dalla  parte  o  durante  o  dopo  questa,  ma 
in  somma  per  questa.  Men  chiara  poi  e  la  ra- 
gione  del  yolgersi  prima  la  parte  contro  lui, 

(24)  yedi  Ediz  Minerva  T.  m  p.  440. 
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onde  esso  poscia  contro  la  parte ,  ma  parmi 
pure  che  si  possa  intender  cosi :  Dante  tomato 
di  Verona  fin  dall'inyemo  del  1305  al  1504, 
o  per  la  morte  di  Bartolomeo  Scaligero,  o  per 
le  speranze  sorte  dal  papa  mutato  e  dall'  a- 
yerne  ora  iino  piu  opportuno  paciero ,  si 
congionse  co'  fuorusciti  da  cui  era  stato  di- 
scosto  un  anno ,  ma  da  coi  non  s'era  separato 
d'interessi  e  d'azioni.  E  fatto  cosi  (  che  non  si 
potrebbe  intendere  in  casocontrario)  uno  dei 
dodici  consiglieri  della  parte,  consiglio  di  spe- 
rare  in  que'  tmttati  del  papa  e  in  (piella  lega- 
zione  del  cardinale  da  Prato ;  mentre  i  piu 
caldi ,  i  piu  avventati  della  parte  pur  voleyano 
.  fin  d'allora  far  V  impresa  contro  la  citta ,  e  forse 
fecero  quel  muoyere  de'  Bianchi  che  spayento 
i  Neri  e  ruppe  i  negoziati.  Rotti  i  quali,  il  car- 
dinale stesso  acconsenti  all'esecuzione ,  e  allor 
si  fece,  ma  male  come  s'e  yeduto;  e  i  mal  capi* 
tati  dissero  a  Dante:  Ok  se  as^essimo  faita  Vimn 
presafin  da  quando  voles^amo!  E  Dante  ad  essi: 
eUa  vi  sarebbe  venuta  bene ,  ancke  adesso  se 
Vaveste  fatta  bene.  Cosi  succede,  cosi  e  nella 
natura  degli  uomini  in  generale ,  e  in  partico- 
lare  delle  parti  in  tutti  i  tempi. 
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Ancora,  quelle  parole  dell'  anonimo  che 
re  venuta  1'  estate  i  fuorusciti  non  trovarono 
r  amico  com'  egli  era  disposto  il  vemo ,  onde 
molto  odio  ed  ira  ne  portarono  a  Dante  »  po- 
trebbe  far  credere  che  quest*  amico  fosse  lo 
ScaligerOy  non  piu  Bartolomeo  ,  ma  Alboino 
non  pill  amico  arrendevole  alle  domande  di 
Dante  ambasciadore;  e  ne  resterebbe  anche  me- 
glio  spiegata ,  non  solo  V  ira  de*  compagni  con- 
tra Dante  9  ma  quella  pure  di  Dante  contra 
Alboino. 

Ad  ogni  modo  noi  vedemmoiin  da  principio 
tante  scempiaggini  della  parte  selvaggia,  Bian- 
ca  y  o  deir  asino  di  porta,  e  vedemmo  cosi  chia- 
ramente  Dante  seguirla,  quantunque  scempia , 
perche  piu  giusta  o  meno  ingiusta ,  che  il  lo- 
dammo  per  cio ;  ma  ora  poi  veggiamo  si  diiare 
e  nuove  prove  di  quella  scempiaggine,  che  non 
possiamo  se  non  lodar  Dante  d'averla  final* 
mente  lasciata ,  e  di  quel  suo  farsi  parte  da  si 
stessOj  il  quale  se  non  e  conceduto  forse  addentro 
quando  fervono  le  divisioni  a  niun  cittadino 
e  meno  a  un  pubblico  magistrato,  certo  poi  e 
conceduto  a  un  fuoruscito ,  ed  e  bellissimo  ad 
uno  i  cui  compagni  muovano  armati  contro  la 
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palria.  E  credo  bene ,  che  ai  leggitori  stanchi 
meco  oramai  di  tante  divisioni  e  suddivi* 
sioni  di  queUe  parti  fiorentine,  e  del  yedervi 
sempre  rinscire  felicemente  ogni  mal  ope- 
ra,  e  infelicemente  ogni  buona ,  non  rincre- 
soera  che  ci  scostiamo  finabnente  di  Firenze 
coll'  esnle  nostro.  Dove  poi  ei  si  yolgesse 
non  d  e  definito  con  certezza  da  niuna  me- 
moria.  Ma  dicendoci  il  Villani,  subito  dopo  la 
cacciata  di  Dante,  ch'egli  ccandossene  allosta- 
dio  a  Bologna  e .  poi  a  Parigi  e  in  piii  parti 
del  mondo  ^^^  e  tale  gita  a  studio  parendo  adat- 
tarsi  alle  condizioni  presenti  dell'  esule  abban- 
donante  il  parteggiare ,  e  il  soggtomo  di  Bolo- 
gna  essendo  pur  nominalo  de'  primi  dal  Boc-. 
caccio,  ei  non  mi  pare  possa  rimaner  dubbio 
che  alia  vicina  Bologna  andasse  Dante,  o  subito 
o  poco  dopo  la  fuga  della  Lastra  in  luglio 
1504,  ed  ivi  poi  a'  propri  lavori  ripresi  rima- 
nesse  qualche  tempo  2^. 


(25)  Vill,  p.  508. 

(2C)  LeoD.  Aret.  p*  57  fa  rimaner  Dante  in  Arezco  fino  all'  im- 
presa  della  Laatra,  e  cosl  da  marzo  1302  a  liiglio  4304,  e  cpiindi 
solamente  andame  a  Verona  ai  signori  della  Scala.  Ma  i  .^  improba- 
bile  anzi  impossibile  k  quella  lunga  dimora  in  Arezzo  y  onde  hiUl  i 
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Gome  poi  ad  uno  de'  soggiorni  in  Verona , 
senza  determinar  quale ,  riferimmo  la  tempo* 
ranea  gita  di  Dante  su  per  T  alpi  Trentine, 
cosi  ad  uno  de' soggiorni  in  Toscana  e  proba- 
bilmente  a  questo  e  da  riferire  una  gita  pd 
Casentino,  e  I'ospitare  di  lui  presso  a  Guide 
Salvalico  cugino  di  Alessandro  di  Romena  ^  il 
capitano  di  quest'  impresa  delta  Lastra  e  signor 
di  Bagno  e  di  Montegranelli.  A  richiesta  di  Ca- 
terina  moglie  di  Guido  Salvatico  diconsi  scritti 
da  Dante  alcuni  yersi  su  un  frate  ^^.  Ma  piu 
certa  memoria  di  tal  sogglorno  sono  due  passL 
della  Commedia .  sul  conte  Guido  Guerra  zio 
dell'ospite,  e  sulla  terra  di  s.  Benedetto  in  alpe 
posseduta  da  Roggieri  da  Dovadola  figliuolo 
del  medesimo  ^^. 

Finalmente  e  probabile,  che  pure  a  questo 

faonisciti  eniio  sUti  sforzati  di  partire.  2.^  £  coDlraria  ai  cenni  chc 
si  hanno  de'soccorsi  di  Verona  mandati  per  opera  di  lui  all'  impreia 
precedente  del  4  303.  3  «  ik  contraria  al  detto  del  commento  attri- 
buito  a  Pier  di  IXinte  e  alPinterpretazioni  migliori  della  Commedia 
e  del  Ck>nvito  che  concordano  in  far  Dante  ospite  di  Bartolomeo 
iScaligero,  e  co^  la  andato  e  dimorato  prima  del  1304  epoca. della 
morte  di  queato. 

(27)  Vellro  p.  73.  Pelli  p.  4  34.  Bofcc.  Vita  di  Dante. 

(28)  Inf.  XVI,  34  — 39  e  400-402. 
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tempo,  o  prima  d'andare  a  Bologna,  o  durante 
la  dimora  di  Dante  in  essa,  sia  da  riferire 
il  soggiomo  di  lui  alia  Faggiola  o  in  alcun'al- 
tra  delle  terre  d'  Uguccione  sempre  piii  Ver- 
de ghibellino,  piu  accostantesi  a  Gorso  Donati 
il  reggitor  di  Firenze  e  piu  discostantesi  dai 
fiiorusciti ;  ondeche  sempre  piu  doveva  strin- 
gersi  r  amicizia  tra  esso  e  Dante.  II  veder  que- 
sto  fra  poco  dar  una  prova  chiarissima  di  tal 
amicizia,  ci  dimostra  che  dovettero  rivedersi 
intanto  e  dimorar  famigliarmente  insieme  qual- 
che  altra  volta  dopo  quella  prima  d'  Arezzo ; 
e  del  resto  ci  e  accennato  dal  Boccaccio.  Ma 
non  y'ha  documento  da  lissame  I'epoca  pre- 


cisa  ^. 


(29)  Il  bio^fo  d*  Uguccione  la  fissa,  ma  non  veggo  ta  quail  con- 
getture,  a  un  bel  circa  del  1305.  Veltro  p.  76.  Ed  aggiunge  altre  gite 
per  quelle  parti  fondato  sulle  reminiscenze  del  poema.  Ma  quelle 
poterano  essere  di  altre  gite,  quando  Dante  fu  coll'Ordelaffi. 


€APO     IV.    ^ 


BOIiOGNA,   PADOVA;   ttlPRESA   De' tAVORI. 
IL   COKVITO. 


(  130«-1306  ) 


43    La  lent  m*ten  del  polmon  ti  munU 

QtiMdo  fai  au  ch*ia  boo  potea  piu  oltrf^ 
Oode  m'  assici  oella  prima  giunta. 

46    Omai  coovicn  che  tn  cosi  ti  ipoltr* 

Dine  il  maefttro,  che  aeggeodo  in  piuma 
In  iaina  nqo  ri  vien^  o^  aotto  GoItre^ 

49    Senaa  la  qual  chi  atia  vila  oootama 
Colal  vestigio  io  (em  di  A  laasa 
Qiaal  fummo  ia  aere  od  in  acqoa  la  acbiuma. 
IITF.  XXIY. 


Ad  ogni  modo,  a  Bologna  ed  a  studio  non  par 
dubbio  che  andasse  Dante  piu  o  meno  dopo  la 
meta  del  1304.  Quanto  yi  dimorasse,  di  nuovo 
e  incerto;  probabilmente^  non  ollre  il  1  mar- 
zo  1306,  in  che  i  Bolognesi  riaccostandosi  ai 
Neri  di  Firenze  cacciarono  i  fuorusciti  Bianchi, 
e  ne  furono  interdetti  e  privi  dello  studio  da 
un  legato  pontificio ,  il  quale  come  altri  da  noi 
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veduti  yolle  &lc  da  paciere,  e  non  riuscendo 
scomunicava  ^  Antico  costxiine  era  poi  che  gli 
student!  a  qualiinque  occasione  cacciati  dallo 
studio  di  Bologna  rifuggissero  a  quello  di  Pa- 
dova.  Ed  in  Fadova  troviamo  pochi  mesi  dopo 
Dante  aver  preso  dlmora  e  casa.  Bisulta  da  un 
atto  privato  fatto  addi  27  agosto  di  quell'anno 
1306  da  una  Donna  Amata  Papafava  ,  nel  quale 
serve  di  testimonio  « Dantino  quondam  AUgerii 
de  Florentia^  et  nunc  stat  Padue  in  contrata 
sancti  Lawentii  ^  ».  Pochi  giorni  dopo  questo 
atto  troveremo  Dante  in  Lunigiana ;  ondeche 
o  alio  studio  di  Bologna^  o  a  quel  diPadova, 
ma  in  somma  a  studiare  oramai,  non  piu  a  par- 
teggiare,  vedesi  che  ei  rimase  da  due  anni  in- 
teri.  Aveva  seco  chiamato  da  Firenze  Pietro 
figliuolo  suo  primogenito  entrante  in  adolescen- 
2a  ^ ;  e  cio  pote  essere  cagione  principale  delle 
sue  dimore.  Ma  vi  fu  probabilmente  fermato 
ancora  per  proprio  conto  da' propri  studi, 
oramai  da  lui  ripresi^ 


(0  Veltro  p.  80.  Miint.Aim.aU'aiuiD4306-^YiU.pp.m-42|. 
C2)PeIli  p.  as. 
(3)  YclUo  p.  78. 
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n  passaggio  dalla  vita  attiva  alia  contem- 
plativa ,  idalle  occupazioni  imposte  e  seguentisi 
dx  per  di  a  quelle  yolontarie  che  il  proprio 
animo  solo  fa  assumere  e  continuare ,  dalle 
compagnie  di  guerra ,  dai  congressi  di  stato , 
alia  solitudine  tacituma  della  cameretta  di  stu- 
dio, e  passaggio,  k  mutazione  desiderata  sovente 
in  parole  da  molti  uomini  potenti ;  ma  nel  fatto, 
diB^ile  a  portar  bene ,  e  talor  anche  a  portare« 
Non  pochi  si  son  veduti  morirne  d'inedia;  molti 
patime  nel  corpo  e  nelF animo,  e  quasi  tutti 
scaderne  nell' opinione.  Pochi  mantengono  il 
loro  ingegno  a  quel  grado  ove  stava  ed  era  ri- 
putato  prima;  pochissimi  salirono  a  grado  su- 
periors Solo  forse  Dante  s'  alzo  di  terra  ia 
cielo.  Probabilmente,  senzal'esilio'e  senza  se- 
pararsi  dagli  esiliati ,  quasi  secondo  esilio  di 
Dante,  egli  non  avrebbefatte  o  ayrebbe  fatte  men 
bene  le  opere  sue,  e  specialmente  il  poema;  e 
certo  quali  sono  queste  opere  tutf e,  salva  la  Vita 
Nova,  ei  le  fece  nell'esilio  e  nell'esilio  appartato. 
Vedremo  le  prove  ad  ognuna.  Qual  forza  nativa 
poi ,  qual  confermarsi ,  indurarsi,  ed  ostinarsi 
gli  fosse  mestieri  percio ;  quali  interni  coih- 
baUimenti ,  quali  mutazioni  di  disegni ,  quali 
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>icende  d'ire  e  doiori  /  scoxtiggiameiiti  e  desi- 
derii  $i  succedessero  in  lui,  sara  facilmente  im- 
maginaU)  da  tutU  colore  che  abbiaiK)  intesa  la 
varia  natura  di  Daate.  Fuor  della  quale  poi^ 
xneno  che  mai  s'inteuderebbe  quanto  segue  di 
lui.  &  narratO)  che  di  ritomo  da  Verona  ei 
fc  ridussesi  tutto  a  umilta,  cercando  con  buone 
opere  e  buoni  portamenti  riacquistare  la  grazia 
di  poter  tornare  in  Firenze  per  ispontanea  ri- 
tocazione  di  chi  reggeva  la  terra.  E  sopra  que- 
sta  parte  s'  afiatico  assai  ^  e  scrisse  pid  volte 
iion  solamente  a'  particolari  cittadini  del  reg* 
gimento ,  ma  ancora  al  popolo ;  e  intra  I'altre 
un'epistola  assai  lunga  che  incominqiarPopufe 
mi  quid  feci  tibi  ?  ^  »  Ghiaro  e  quindi  che 
queste  speranze  di  ripatriare,  queste  lettere 
conciliatorie  furono  di  quteti  anni  tra  il  13(H 
a  il  1506 ,  contemporanee  del  ritorno  alia  vit^ 
studiosa,  e  delle  due  dimore  agli  studi  di  Bo- 
logna e  di  Padova.  Ed  allri  cenni  poi  di  questo 
nuovo,  ma  non  durevole  animo  trovansi  e  in 

(4}  Leon.  Aret.  Ed.  Min,  V,  57  —  Willc  Ep.  II,  e  ffl.  Imper- 
ciocchi  1' ultima,  gi^  da  noi  citata  piii  volte^  dee  certamente  come 
pur  oaserva  il  dolto  Editore,  porsi  fra  le  Epistole  coDciliatorie  dei 
presenli  aaoi«  .       . 
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iilccme  delle  pdesie  di  lai  d'incetta  data,  e 
nellie  opere  da  lui  intraprese  o  ripriese  a  quel 
tempo. 

Delle  qaali  che  la  prima  fos^  il  Convitd  non 
ne  dubiteranno  tuitti  coloro  che  si  risolvano  a 
leggerla  attentamente ;  tenendo  conto  e  delle 
date  indi  risultanti ,  e  poi  della  natura  stessa 
deir  opera  ,  che  e  quasi  continuazione  della 
Vita  Nora.  Quindi  anzi  alcuni  fanno  una  parte 
di  esso  scritta  fin  da  Firenze  ;  ma  parmi  conget^ 
tura  fondata  su  interpretazioni  dubbiose,  non 
neoessaria  a  spiegar  nulla ,  e  rigettabile  per  la 
ragione  intrinseca  che  tutte  le  parti  del  libro 
sono  scritte  con  animo  ghibellino ,  e  cosi  di 
Dante  esule.  Del  resto  importa  poco ;  posciache 
insomma  I'opera  qual  e,  non  pole  certo  essere 
scritta  se  non  nelFesilio  ivi  rammentato  ^.  Che 


(5}  Vedi  se  vuoi  le  locupletissime  ma  disaccord!  diasertazioni 
del  Triulzi  nell'Edizione  della  Minerva,  Padova  4  827; — del  Solari 
neir  appendice  a  tal  edizione  iS28-^-  e  del  Fralicelli  nelPedizione 
di  Firenze  i834.  L'argomento  maggiore  di  queslo  a  provare  che  U 
trattato  I^  del  Convito  fu  scritto  nel  134  3  ^  il  modo  con  che  Dante 
paria  ivi  dei  paesi  di  tutta  Italia  gik  corsi  nelPesilio,  quasi  non  po- 
lesae  cos\  parlare  se  non  nel  4343.  Ma  noi  vedemmo  che  gia  nel 
4  304  Dante  avea  percorsa  Toscana,  Romagna  e  Lombardia  j  n^  dal 
4  305  al  4343  egli  aggiunse  a  quelle  gia  visilatc  allre  contradc  se  lion 
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fosse  scritta  prima  del  Volgare  Eloquio  e  della 
Monarchia ,  e  chiaro  dal  trovarsi  in  qadlla  i 
germi  di  qiieste  due  opere ,  non  solendo  uno 
scrittore  ahdar  dail'  idea  spiegata  alia  confiisa. 
Che  il  fosse  prima  della  Commedia  e  certo  dai 
luoghi  di  qaesta  che  correggono  palrecchie  opi- 
nioni  enunciate  in  quella  ^ ;  e  che  il  fosse  prima 
del  1305  si  vede  dal  modo  in  che  v'  e  parlato, 
come  di  vivo,  di  Giovanni  di  Monferrato  che 
mori  in  quell'anno  ^.  Parmi  quindi  che  si  possa 
tener  per  fermo  che  qual  e  il  Convito-  fii  scritto 
in  questi  primi  anni  dell'esilio;  forse  tra  1  primo 
vagar  coUa  sua  parte,  forse  al  primo  rifugio 
breve  di  Verona,  probabilmente  in  questo  piu 
lungo  riposo  di  Bologna  e  Padova ,  certo  non 

le  riviere  di  Genova  ed  Udine,  V.  pp.  569  e  teg.  XTn  altro  argpmento 
si  fonda  su  un  passo  del  medesimo  trattato  interpretabile  in  due 
modi  con  egual  probability  ondechi  k  dubbia  la  condiuione,  Y.  pp. 
580  e  aeg.  Del  resto  questo  trattato  I  del  Convito  h  quello  appuoto 
di  che,  a  parer  mio,  h  piii  determinata  la  dataal  4304,  parlandosi 
in  esso  ( p.  22 }  come  di  opera  non  fatta  ancora,  del  Yulgare  Elo- 
quio che  Tedremo  principiata  prima  del  4305. 

(6)  JJ  opinione  sulle  macchie  della  luna  espresse  nel  Convito  Tr. 
II  cap.  44^  corretta  nel  Paradiso  II  e  XXII.  V  opinione  sugli  ordini 
di  spiriti  celesti  reggenti  le  sfere  espressa  nel  Convito  Trat.  11,  Cap. 
6  c  corrctU  nel  Paradiso  VUI  34,  XXVIH  4  34. 

(7)  Vcltro  pp.  77,  78. 
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pia  tardi ;  e  rtsiiltera  anche  piu  chiaro  dall'e^ 
same  dell'  opera  stessa ,  strana ,  paerile  e  da 
principiante.nella  forma,  benche  pur  yi  rispleof 
dano.di  tempo  in  tempo  tali  pensieri  da  non 
disgradame  Tautore  della  Diyina  G)mmedia. 

I  lettori  avramio  j  spero ,  a  memoria  quella 
gentildom:Ka  pietosa  di  cui  Dante  poco  dopo 
la  morte  di  Beatrice  s'  innamoro  e  poi  si  disa- 
moro  cccacciando  questo  mal  pensiero  e  desi- 
derio>3e  di  nuovo  rivolgendo  tntti  i  suoi  pen- 
samenti  alia  « gentilissima  Beatrice  ^  >3.  Ram- 
menteranno,  che  alcuni  versi  per  questa  gentil* 
donna  fiirono  posti  da  Dante  nella  stessa  Vita 
Nora.  Ma  oltre  quelli,  ei  ne  fece  non  pochi  altri 
per  lei ;  fra  gli  altri  le  tre  canzoni  che  incomin- 
ciano  con  qaesti  tre  bei  versi : 

*  Vol  che  intendendo  il  terzo  del  movete. 
»  Amor  che  nella  mente  mi  ragiona. 
>  Le  dolci  rime  d'amor  ch'  i'  sella. 

Nella  prima  delle  quali  di  nuovo  paria  Dante 
dei  due  amori  combattentisi,  a  sua  donna  morta 
in  terra  e  viva  in  cielo  ,   e   alia   gentildonna 

(8}  Vita  oova  p.  69;  e  lib.  I,  capo  VII  dell'opera  pretente. 
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pietosa;  nella  seoooda  loda  ToggeltD  dd  mmowo 
aoK>r  sao; eiidia  tena  dirige  a  Id  nna  lode  ddHa 
nolnlta*  Undici  akre  canzoni  die  non  s'haiitta 
o  lum  si  sa  qoali  sieiio,pailaTaiiofixrsepiirdi 
questo  o  di  akri  raoi  amorL  Ora,  a  Dante  esole 
e  stiidjO0O  e  Corse  ideante  di  riccmrinciare  il 
poema  Totivo  a  Beatrice^  reime  in  ammo  di  di- 
mostrare  con  on  non  breve  commento  delle 
qnattordici  canzoni:  ch'eg^i  in  quelle  parlando 
al  senso  proprio  della  gentUdonna,  sao  se* 
condo  amore ,  avera  aDegoricamente  rolato 
parlare  del  sao  amore  alia  filoaofia;  e  che  per- 
cio  dove  si  leggera  amore  si  doreva  intendere 
studio;  dove  donna ,  filosoGa;  dove  terzo  cielo 
di  Venere,  rettorica  terza  scienza  del  trivio; 
dove  angeli  motori  di  tale  sfisra,  Boezio  e 
TuUio^  che  insomma  dovean  tenersi  per  li  soli 
suoi  consolatori  ^.  lo  lascio  i  lettori  pensare 

(9)  Vedi  I'  intenzione  generale  di  tutto  il  Commento  dimostrata 
ne'Capi  i.<»  2.'*  3.o  del  traltato  I«  a  pp.  6,  42  e  43  deU'Edis.  della 
Minerva.  Ma  nell'  appeodice  a  tal  edisione  fuggk  im  errore  grave 
riprodoito  nella  nuova  edizione  di  Firenze.  Nel  aomroario  del  Tr. 
11  si  pone  come  figura  della  filosofia,  Beatrice,  mentre  k.  la  gentil- 
donna.  Perch6  poi  tal  errore  distrurrebbe  quanto  aegue  nel  teslo 
niloy  pcrrih  parvemi  necessario  rifar  quel  sommario,  e  1'  ho  messo 
come  nota  uj^giunta  in  calcc  al  Volume. 


cio  che'vomimo  della  yerita  di  tal  comineiita 
Dico  si  che  lo  scrittore  esponendo .  separata- 
mente  il  senso  litterale  e  Tallegorico  di  ogni 
-canzone,  e  chiaro,  bello  e  buono  quasi  sem- 
pre  nella  prima  esposizione  ,  oscuro  ,  tirato  ^ 
inlralciato  e  oontraddicentesi  nella  seconda ;  che 
ilr  libro  finito  qual  e  per  le  tre  canzoni  dette  fin 
dall'anno  1304 ,  fa  poi  dalPaatore  ne'  17  altri 
anni  che  visse,  abbandonato  probabiknente  come 
non  buono  a  finirsi;  e  che  chi  yoglia  credere  a 
'Itti  in  questo  libro  cosi  abbandonato  non  avreb- 
be  a  creder  poi  all'altro^principalissimo  suo, 
falto  e  -finito  con  amore  sino  at  fine ,  ne  ai  rim^ 
proveri  di  Beatrice,  ne  alia  confessione  di  Dante 
per  li  subi  errori;  rimproveri  e  confessione 
<he  hanno  la  suggello  di  sincerita  e  spontaneita, 
•Canto  piu  che  non  qui  queste  stirate  scuse.  Certo 
io'prescelgo  credere  al  poema.  Del  resto  non 
si  yuolapporre  a  Dante  una  determinata  inten^ 
ztone  d'  ingannare.  Egli  dice  fin  da  principio 
«che  non  intende  in  alcana  parte  derogare  >^ 
aUa  Vita.Noya  ^^;  non  dice  che  il  senso  alle* 
gorico  sia  unico,  ed  anzi  incomincia  ad  esporre 

• 

(40)  p. 6. 
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il  litterale;  ed  in  somma  non  fa  se  non  do  die 
fecero  altri  prima  di  lui  e  dopo^  e  fra  gjii  aitri 
ilTasso,  sovrapponendo  allegorie  ad  opere  com- 
piute.  Ma  nota  bene  die  a  Beatrice  e  all'amor 
svLO  egli  non  sovrappone  qui  allegoria  niuna; 
ei  lo  &L  s\  ndlaCommedia,  ma  ne  vedremo  a 
suo  luogo  la  ragione. 

Convito  chiama  Dante  quest'  opera  sua  con 
mal  cercato  titolo  die  non  esprime  nulla ;  a 
difTerenza  degli  altri  tiloli  suoi,  il  cui  senso  e 
oscuro  forse  a  prima  yista ,  ma  die  penetrato 
e  proprio,  profondo  e  compiuto.  Dice,  che  il 
Convito  suo  e  imbandimento  di  scienza  da  lui 
fatto  ai  leggitori;  ne  allude  di  niuna  maniera 
al  titolo  simile  del  &moso  dialogo  di  Platone. 
II  quale  essendo  pure  sulPamore,  alcuni  cre^ 
dettero ,  che  questa  di  Dante  fosse  un'  imita* 
sione.  lo  non  so  se  allora  fosse  alcuna  tradu- 
zione  latina  di  Platone;  ed  e  probabile  che  il 
titolo  solo  tutt'al  piu  fosse  noto  a  Dante.  Forse 
egli  9  sapendo  confusamente  che  Platone  aveva 
scritto  quel  dialogo  delFamore^  e  die  Fiimal** 
zava  a  spiritualita,  voile  dare  il  medesimo  ti- 
tolo al  suo  trattato  del  medesimo  assunto.  Ad 
ogni  modo  il  titolo  solo,  se  mai,  fu  da  lui  imi- 
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tato.  Che  quahfo  il  tFaltato  di  Dante  e  infe^ 
riore  par  rispeilo  d'arte ,  tanto  senza  dubbio 
e  snperiore  per  inodestia  d'  esposizione  al 
dialogo  greco^  yergogna  se  non  dello  8cril> 
tore  y  almeno  dell'  eta  e  della  civilta  in  die  fu 
scritto.  n  primo  trattato  poi  non  e  altro  che 
una  prefazione,  dove  con  povera  similitudine, 
dice  cbe  lavera  le  macchie  che  potessero  ap* 
porsi  alia  sua  imbandigione  j  e  sono  il  parlare 
di  se  e  lo  scriyere  yolgare.  Bella  e  la  sua  di-^ 
fesa  dell'usar  la  lingua  yolgare ,  ma  guasta 
anche  essa  daOe  arguzie  ^  e  non  comparabile 
a  do  ch'  ei  ne  scrisse  sviluppando  i  suoi  pen- 
sieri  nel  libro  dell'Eloquio  *^  E  pur  bello  e 
piu  importante  poi  al  nostro  argomento  e  cio 
che  aggiugne  all'  altra  sua  scusa*  cc  Ahi  pia- 
ciuto  fosse  al  Dispensatore  dell*  uni  verso  che 
la  cagione.  della  mia  scusa  mai  non  fosse 
stata !  che  ne  ailtri  contro  me  ayria  falla*^ 
to  ne  io  sofierto  avrei  pena  ingiustamente ; 
pena ,  dico  ^  d'  esilio  e  di  poyerta«  Poiche  fu 
piacere  della  bellissima  e  famosissima  figlia  di 
Roma,  Tiorenza,  di  getlarmi  fuor  del  suo  dol- 

00  Cap.  5  e  Kg. 
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cissimo  seno  (  nel  quale  e  nodiito  foi  fino  al 
colmo  della  mia  vita,  e  nd  quale  con  baona 
pace  di  quella,  desidero  contutto  il  cuore  di 
riposare  ranimo  stanco  e  terminare  il  tempo 
che  mi  e  dato)  per  le  parti  quasi  tutte  alle 
qaali  questa  lingua  si  stende,  pefegrino,  quasi 
mendicandb  sono  andatov  mostrando  contro  a 
mia  voglia  la  piaga  della  fortuna ,  che  soole 
ingiustamente  al  piagato  molte  volte  essere  im- 
putata.  Veramente  •  io  sono  stato  legno  sanza 
vela  e  sanza  govemo  portato  a  divers!  porti 
e  foci  e*  liti  dal  vento  secco  che  vapora  la  do- 
lorosa poverta;  e  sono  vile  iapparito  agli  occhi 
a  molti ,  che  forse  per  alcuna  fama  in  altra 
forma  m'  aveano  immaginatoj  nel  cospetto  dei 
quali  non  solamente  mia  fortuna  invilio  ,  ma 
di  minor  pregio  si  fece  ogni  opera  si  gia  fatta 

come  quella  che  fosse  a  fare  ^^ 

Onde  conciossiache ,  com'  e  detto  di  sop'ra, 
so  mi  sia  a  quasi  tutti  gli  Italici  rappresentato^ 
perche  fatto  mi  sono  piu  vile  forse  che  il  vero 
non  vuole ,  non  solamente  a  quelli  alii  quali 
mia  fama  era  gia  corsa,  ma  eziandio  agli  alti*i, 

(12)  Trat  I.'*  C.  3,  pp.  U,  H. 
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onde  le  mie  cose  saaza  dubbiojneeo  sodio  alle- 
yiate,  conviehmi  che!  con  piu  alto  stilo  dea 
sella  presente  opera  un  poco  di.gravezzai  per 
la  quale  paia  di  maggiore  aatorita;  :e .  questa. 
scusa  baisti  alia  fortezza  del  mio  commento  ^^  >d. 
Sono  evidenti  qui  A  senUmenti  di.dolcezza  e 
mansuetudine  gia  espressi  nelle  lettere  scritte 
a  questi  tempi. 

n  secondo.trattato  commenta  la  prima  can- 
zone,  ed  e  quello  ore  Dante  adempie  il  suo  di^ 
segno  di  spiegare  ed  allegorizzare  quell'amore 
ch'egU  or  rinnega ;  e  gia  n'e  detto  abbastanza. 
Se  non  che,  qui  e  una  professiohe  di  fade 
dell'immortalita  dell'dnima,  bella  per  se  quanto 
ogni  altra  ch'io  conosca  fra  quelle  date  da'fi- 
Insofi;  atta  poi  a  mostrare  quanto  Dante  si 
scostasseda  coloro  che  a  suo  tempo  eran  detti 
Epicurei ;  e  bellissima  per  1'  affetto  che  glielo 
ispira ,  e  con  che  principia  e  finisce.  Si  con- 
tentino  quindi  i  leggitori,  ch'io  qui  ponga  la 
citazione  quantunque  lunga ;  e  perdonino  cio 
che  qui  dice  Dante  dei  sogni ,  Dante  che  si 
consolava,  e  n'avea  parlato  poco  prima,  della 

(<3)  Cap.  4^  p.  ^8. 
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rivelaziotte  avuta  della  vita  etema  di  sua  don- 
na. c<  Ma  perocch^  deli'  immortalita  deU'anima 
e  qui  toccato,  faro  una  digressione  ragionando 
di  quella ;  perche  di  queUa  ragionando  y  sara 
I>ello  terminara  lo  parlare  di  quella  yiva  Bea- 
trice beata ,  della  quale  piu  parlare  in  questo 
libro  non  intendo.  Per  preponimento  dico,  che 
in  tra  tutte  le  bestialitadi  quella  e  stoltissfana, 
yilissima  e  dannosissima  cfai  crede  dc^o  qne- 
sta  vita  altra  vita  non  essere.  Perciocehe  se  noi 
rivolgiamo  tutte  le  scritture  si  de'  filosofi  come 
degli  altri  savi  scrittori  y  tutti  concordano  in 
questo  che  in  noi  sia  parte  alcuna  perpetuale; 
e  questo  massimamente  par  volere  Aristotile 
in  quello  deWanima;  questo  par  volere  massi- 
mamente ciascuno  stoico;  questo  par  volere 
TuUio  spezialmente  in  quello  libello  della  vec* 
ehiezza  ^^;  questo  par  volere  ciascuno  poeta 
ehe  secondo  la  fede  de'  gentili  hanno  parlato; 
questo  vuole  ciascuna  legge,  Giudei  y  Saracini 
e  Tartari  y  e  qualunque  altri  vivono   secondo 

{{ 4}  Osservisi  a  oonferma  del  non  aver  Dante  conosciuU  le  opere 
di  Plaione,  ch'ei  non  le  cita  qui ;  cpiantunque,  non  solamente  nel  Fe- 
done ,  ma  in  esse  tutte,  piii  che  in  quelle  di  niun  antioo,  aia  dimo- 
strala,  quanto  polevasi  allora,  P  immortalitk  dell' aniina. 
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alcona  ragione.  Che  se  tutd  fossero  ingannati 
seguiterebbe  una  impossibilita  ^  che  pure  a  ri- 
trarre  sarebbe  orribile.  Ciascuno  e  certo  che 
la  natura  umana  e  perfettissima  di  tutte  le 
altre  nature,  di  quaggiu;  e  questo  nuUo  niega, 
e  Aristotile  V  afferma ,  quando  dice  nel  duo*> 
decimo  degli  animali  y  che  I'uomo  e  perfettis* 
simo  di  tutti  gli  animali.  Onde  conciossiacosa- 
ehe  molti  che  yivono  interamenle  siano  mor« 
tali  siccome  animali  bruti,  e  si&xo  sanza  questa 
speranza  tutti  mentreche  yiyono  9  cioe  d'  altra 
yita  ^^  9  se  la  nostra  speranza  fosse  yana ,  mag- 
giore  sarebbe  lo  nostro  difetto  che  di  nulla 
altro  animale,  conciossiacosache  molti  sono  gia 
stati  che  hanno  data  questa  yita  per  quella.  £ 
cosi  seguiterebbe  che  1  perfettissimo  animale, 
cioe  r  uomo  9  fosse  imperfettissimo ,  ch'  e  im- 
possibile  j  e  che  quella  parte ,  cioe  la  ragione^ 
che  e  sua  perfezione  maggiore,  fosse  a  lui  ca- 
gione  di  maggiore  difetto,  che  del  tutto  pare 
diyerso  a  dire.  E  ancora  seguiterebbe  dhe  la 
natura  contro  a  se  medesima,  questa  speranza 


(15}  Qui   parmi   ininteUigibile,  eppercib    cerio  guasto  il    lesto. 
y«ggaii6  gli  Editori  faluri  come  correggerlo  so'  codici. 
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nella  mente  umana  posta  avesse  ,  poichedetto 
e  che  molti  alia  morte  del  corpo  sono  corsi 
per  yivere  nell' altra  vita;  e  ^esto  e  anche 
impossibile.  Ancora  yedemo  continua  sperienza 
della  nostra  immortadita  nelle  divinazioni  dei 
Bostri  sogni ,  le  quali  essere  non  potFebbono  j 
se  in  noi  alcuna  parte  immortale  non  fosse ; 
conciossiacosache  immortale  conyegna  essere  lo 
rivelante ,  o  corporeo  o  incorporeo  che  sia,  se 
ben  si  pensa  sottilmente  (  e  dico  corporeo  e 
incorporeo  per  le  diyerse  opinioni  ch'io  trovo 
di  cio),  e  quei  che  e  mosso,  oyyero  informato 
da  informatore  immediato  debba  proporzione 
ay  ere  alio  informatore,  e  dal  mortale  alio  im- 
mortale nulla  sia  proporzione.  Ancora  n'accerta 
la  dottrina  yeracissima .  di  Cristo  (  la  quale  e 
via,  yerita  e  luce ,  perche  per  essa  sanza  im- 
pedimento'andiamo  alia  felicita  di  quella  im- 
mortalita ,  yerila  perche  non  sof&ra  alcuno 
errore ,  luce  perche.  illumina  noi  nelle  tene- 
bre  dell' ignoranza  mondana)  questa  dottrina, 
dico,  che  ne  fa  certi  sopra  tutte  altre  ragioni^ 
perocche  quegli  la  n'  ha  data  che  la  nostra  im- 
mortalita  vede  e  misura,  la  quale  noi  non  po- 
temo  perfettamente  vedere,  mentreclie  1  nostro 
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immbrtole  col  morfale  e  mischiato;  ma  vede-* 
molo  per  fede  perfettamente ;  e  per  ragione  lo- 
vedemo  con  ombra  d'  bscurita  ,  la  qaale  in- 
eontra  per  mistara  del  mortale  coirimmortale. 
E  cio  dee  esscre  potentissimo  argomento  cbe 
in  noi  I'uno  e  Taltro  sia  ;  ed  io.  cosi  credo  , 
cos\  aiFermo ,  e  cosi  cerlo  sono :  ad  altra  vita; 
migliore  dopo  questa  passare,  la  dove  quella> 
gloriosa  donna  yive ,  deBa  quale  fn  V  anima 
mia  innamcHrata  ^^  >i. 

n  terzo  trattalo  espone  la  seconda  canzone 
in  lode  della  donna,  sao  secohdo  amore,  tramu- 
tata  ora  in  filosofia;  e  mi  scimbra  ayer  tatti  i 
difetti  e  non  le  sparse  beHezze  del  secondo. 
Cio  che  y'e  di  piu  importante  per  la  storia 
degli  amori  di  Dante  gia  fa  da  noi  desanto  a 
suo  luogo.  Osseryabilissimo  e  poi  il  quarto 
trattato  per  una  nuoya  eayillazione  sovrapposta 
all' altre.  cc  £l  da  sapere,  che  Federigo  diSoa- 
ye^7  ultimo  iinperadore  deUi  Romani  (ultimo 
dico  per  rispetto  al  tempo  presente,  non  os- 
tante  cbe  Ridolfo  e  Adolfo  e  Alberto  poi'eleflsti 


(46)  CoDv.  Trat.  II,  Cap.  IX,  p.  90. 

(47)  Federigo  II  di  Svevia. 
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sieno  appresso  la  sua  morte  e  de'  suoi  disceiH 
denti)  ^^  domandato :  che  fosse  gentilezza  ^^  ?  ri- 
spose  che  era  antica  ricchezza  e  bei  costami. 
E  dico  che  altri  fa  di  piu  lieve  sapere,  che  pen- 
fando  e  rivolgendo  questa  definizione  in  ogni 
paite^levo  via  F  ultima  pardcola,  cine  belli  co 
atumi,  e  tennesi  alia  prima,  doe  all'antica  ric- 
ehezza  ^^  m.  Svl  questo  detto  Dante  dttadino 
grande  ma  guelfo  e  fattosi  popolano  e  parted- 
pante  al  goyemo  di  Firenze  guelfa  e  popolana, 
aveva  fatta  una  canzone,  in  cui  con  buonissimi 
argomenti  iilosofici,  benche  forse  (comesuoce* 
de  argomentando)  co'peggiori  versi  ch'egli  ab* 
bia  mai  scritti,  ei  confutava  quella  orgogliosa, 
imperiale  e  ^ibellina  opinione.  Ne  ora  commen- 
tandok  ei  la  rinnega  ;  essendo  uomo  troppo 
nobile  per  virtu  da  voler  ricredersi,  ed  attri« 
buir  la  nobilta  vera  alle  ricchezze  od  al  sangue. 
Ma .  diventato  ora  ghibellino  ,  ed  incamminato 
qui  in  cavillazioni  e  distinzioni  e   scuse,  ^ 


'  (48)  Questo  dimnstn,  se  fosse  mestieri,  il  (ratUto  preicaie  Mritio 
regoante  Alberto,  e  cosk  prima  del  1307. 
(49}  Sinonimo  allora  di  nobilth. 
(20)  Trat.  IV,  cap.  3,  p.2i». 
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sorge^  lino  iscrapulo,  ed  intraprende  di  ^rovare 
che  noa  pecco  d'irriverenza  contraddicenda 
a  uno  imperadore;  E  £Drse  egli  enlra  in  tale? 
seuaa  principalmente  per  a?er  occasioiie  di 
magnificare  la  dignidt  imperiale^  rimperia  di 
Roma  e  la  Monarchia^  cioe  come  egtiiciliende 
aempre  la  supremazia  d'un  solo  imperadore 
nel  mondo,  la  moniardua  universale.  Ma  ad 
ogni  modo,  ei  v'ha  qui  gran  muiazione  e  new 
lelice  ddtto  infelice  ed  irato  scrittore.  Del  re« 
sto,  oome  yedemmo  poc'anzi  il  seme  del  Fb/«> 
gore  Eloquio^  qui  e  quello  della  Monarchia^ 
dove  poi  I'argomento  e  svolto  in  modo  ptd  op* 
portunO)  piu  chiaro  ed  aiu:he  piii  moderalo 
per  Topposiacione  che  vi  si  fa  delPautorita  spi- 
rituale  del. papa  a  quella  autorita  universalo 
t»npoDaIe.  Ma  di  cio  a  suo  tempo. 

In  tuito  9  il  Convito  e  certo  F  iAfima  fra  la 
opere  di  Dante ;  non  di  giovenlu  vera  como 
la  Yitli .  Nova  e  quasi  tutte  le  poesie  sciolte  ; 
non  tendente  a  due  fini  importantissimi  in  quel- 
I'eta^  come  TEloquio  Volgare  e  la  Monarchia ; 
ne  comparabile  poi  di  niuna  maniera  col  poe- 
ma.  Fu  opera  d'un  infelice,  sbalzato  dalla  tran- 
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quillita  sua  d'animo  e  di  vita  nelle  vicende,-: 
Belle  ihiserie,  nei  dobbi^  nell' ire  dell' esilio,' 
che.  yoleva  ricorrere  alio  studio  ^  che*  ne  oer- 
cava  le  vie »  che  ancor  non  si  sentiva  di  ripren-. 
der  V  opera,  grande  ideata  in  tempi  migliori , 
che  riprendeva  i  pensievi)  le  opere  di  gioventd 
a  commentaiie  e  spiegarle  e  giustificarle,  e  ad 
agguuigervi  poi  i  nnovi  pensieri:  accamulati. 
ma  informi  ancora  nella  feconda  mente^  e  che 
ne  riniase  oppresso  finb  a  che  egli  non  se  ne 
sfogo  in  miglior  modo.  E  secondo  che  ei  venne 
poi  cio  facendo  nelle  altre  opere  y  ei  lascia 
questa  ,  e  fece  bene.  II  Convito  e  non  piuche- 
nn  abbozzo  abbandonato  dall'autore- 

Ma  e  reliquia  importante  e  per  le  notizie 
yarie  che^se  ne  traggono  della  vita  di  Dante^ 
e  principalmente  poi  per  V  intelligenza  della 
Gonimedia,.la  qoale  fin  dal  primo  yerso  non 
s'  intenderebbe  bene  senza  la  spiegazionedelle 
eta  dell'uomo  che  si  trova  nel  Gonvito^^  Impor-. 
tantissiiha  pure  e  la  spiegazione  di  cio  che  in- 
tenda: Dante  per  allegoric,  e  come  queste  sieno 

(20  Tnrt.  IV,  C.  23,  24  e  seg.,  pp.  322e  fcg; 
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di  pivL  sorta,  e  niuna  debba  distruggere  il  sensD 
litterale  ^^;  spiegazione  seguita  dall'  esempio 
del  commento  fatto  qui  da  Dante  a  se  stesso* 
n  Convito  doyrebb'  essere  il  manaale  de'com- 
mentatori  deUa  Commedia  ^^. 


(22)  Trat.  H,  C.  I. 

(23}  Se  le  opinioni  sovr*  espresse  suIla  data  del  Gonvito,  sullo  aoopo 
e  ml  confronto  dl  taao  colle  altre  opere  di  Dante  fossero  trovate 
baoDe ,  ne  verrebbe  che  manca  tuttavia  iiq'  edisiooe  di  esao  conve- 
nientemente  illiistrata.  Ma  le  edizioui  della  Minen*a  e  di  Firenze 
coo  1'  appendice  del  Solari  sarebbero  aiuti  preziosi  per  li  niiovi 
lavori  da  tani. 


CAPO    V. 
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47    O  gloria  de'Latia  .i*,..  per  cui 

Moclru  do  die  poln  la  liogaa  nottn. 
PUMS.  TU.     , 


Nel  giudicare  de'  libri,  sono  alcuni  i  quali 
tengon  piu  conto  della  dottrina  mostratayi  dallo 
scrittore,  che  non  dell'  uso  fattone  in  seryigio 
de'  leggitori.  Ammirano  questi  il  Gonrito,  pei> 
die  Dante  yI  si  mostra  dotto  nell'astronomia, 
nella  filosofia  e  nella  teologia  de'  tempi  suoi-; 
e  diconO).  che  se  non  ayessimo  la  Gcxnunedia 
basterebbe  il  Conyito  a  proyard  la  gran  dot-* 
trina  di  lui.  Ma  certo  e  che  niuno  ye  I'an* 
drebbe  a  cercare ,  nemmeno  forse  gli  storici 
di  quelle  scienze ,  i  quali  ne  troyerebbero  piu 
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precise  tracce  n^gU  autori/speciali  di  ognuna. 
I  libri  yeramente  gloriosi  alio  scrlttore  sono 
i  libri  yeramente  utili  a'leggitori;  e  tali  sono 
quelli  solamente  che.  fanno  fare  un  passo  ad 
una  scienza,  ad  un'.arte  qaalunque.  E  tal  fii 
senza  dubbio  il  trattato  che  Dante  prese  a  scri- 
yere  in  lingua  latina  migiiore  se  non  m'  in- 
ganno  che  al  solito  suo ,'  e  in  quattro  libri  di 
che  non  compie  nemmeno  due ,  suIP  idioma 
yolgare. 

,  Che  egli  Y  imprendesse  Fanno  1304  appunto, 
6  che  prima  del  gennaio  1505  fosse  giunto  al 
capo  Xn  del  libro  I  e  chiaro  dal  trovarsi  in 
questo  fatta  menzione  come  di  yivente ,  di  Gu- 
iglielmb  marchese  di  Monferrato  y  il  quale  mori 
dn  quel  mese  ^.  Ne  io  yeggo  ragione  onde 
(supporre  che  il  restante  fosse  scriito  molto  piu 
^rdi  ^.  E  che  iosse  scritto  in  Bolc^a ,  pare 
^olto  probabile  dalle  lodi  e  dal 'gran  parlare 
jch'ei  fa  di  quella  cittae  del  dialetto  di.essa  ^; 
essendo  canone  di  critica  Dantesca  molto  con- 

(0;Vcdi  iyi  e  Vellro  AUcg.  p.  78. 
.   (2)    Le.  parole    dd  Villani  lib.  IX,  Cap.  54,  p.  508  addotte  to- 
iehte  iii  conlrario  sono  dette  di  passo  e  dubitalivamente. 

(3)  Lib.  J,  Cap.IXeXV. 
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forme  alia  natara  di  lui ,  che  dalle  impressioni 
a<xeimate  in  ogni  scritto  si  possano  dedurre , 
quando  Hon  s'oppongano  memorie  piu  certe, 
il  luogo  e  il  tempo  in  che  egli  scrisse  via  via. 
S  titolo  De  vuLgari  doquio  swe  idiomate  che 
dagli  aiitichi  trovasi  tradotto  Delia  volgare  do- 
quenza^  parmi  s'abbia  a  tradurre  ed  intender 
meglio  DM'  idioma  volgare ,  cioe  della  lingua 
italiana  ^.  Era  assunto  nuoyissimo  allora ;  fu 
trattato  sovente  poi ,  ma  in  modo  di  gran  lunga 
inferiore.  Imperciocche  incominciando  dalle 
cnrigini  d'ogni  parlare  umano  e  dalla  divisione 
delle  lingue ,  e  queste  due  altissime  quistioni 
di  filo$ofia  e  di  linguistica  trattando  se  non  ade- 
guatamente,  almenonon  falsamente  ^;  e  yenendo 
ai  dialetti  dell'Europaromano-barbara,  e  questi 
dividendo  in  tre,  come  gia  accennammo,  secondo 
le  tre  affermazionidell'oc,  deU'oi'/,  e  del  ^2  ^; 
quando  poi  yiene  a  trattare  del  volgare  italiano 


(4)  Le  prime  linee  del  Cap.  I  Harebbero  veramente  piii  approva- 
bile  la  tradiizioae  antica;  ma  le  lince  seguenii,  e  tulto  il  libro,  e 
il  titolo  latino  aggiimto^.debbono  fone  £jtr  accetlare  la  seconda. 

(5)  Cap.  I— VII. 

(6)  Cap.  VllI,  IX. 

Vol.  II  8 
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del  sl^y  ei  nba  ne  traita  come  tanti  erronealr- 
piente,  ne  quasi  d-una  sola  lingua  nata  co^ 
mune  a  tutti ,  ne  quasi  d'un  sol  dialetto  diven- 
tato  pur  comune;  ma  distingue  e  numera  quat^ 
tordici  dialetti  allor  parlati  nella  penisola  ^ , 
esamina  ed  apprezza  i  meriti  e  dementi  di  cia- 
scunO)  e  ne  trae  poi  la  conseguenza :  che  di 
tutti  dee  conformarsi  quella  lingua  pomune  ch'ei 
chiam^  iUustre ,  cardincde ,  auUea  e  curiale  ^. 
Alia  quale  conseguenza  attendendo  unicamente 
tutli  coloro,  che  finora  seguirono  e  commenta* 
rono  Dante ,  e  disputandone  yariamente  e  forse 
interminabilmeiite ,  trascurarono  di  lodarlo  e 
d'  imitarlo  in  quanto  egli  dice  sui  dialetti 
d' Italia,  che  e  forse  la  parte  piu  osseryabile 
di  tutto  il  trattato.  Disprezzan  gli  uni ,  e  te- 
jaono  gli  altri  questo  argomento.  Ma  non  gio* 
vano  i  disprezzi  contra  ^,  un  fatto.  Ed  e 
falto  innegabile ,  che  esistettero  ed  esistono 
da  Dante  in  poi  questi  dialetti,  e  che  furono 
non   solo  parlati,  ma   pure  scritti  in  tutti    i 

(7)  Cap.  IX,  p.  258  fino  al  Xy, 

(8)  p.  263. 

(?)  Lib.  I,  Cap.  XVl-XVIII, 
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secoli  nostri ;  come  si  vede  da  parecchie  cro- 
nache  romanesche,  pngliesi,  veneziane  e  pie-^ 
montesi ,  nelle  traduzioni  del  Tasso  y  in  molte 
canzoni  popolari,  ed  ullimamente  nelle  com* 
medie  del  Goldoni  e  nelle  poesie  liriche  e  sa* 
tiriche  del  Meli ,  del  Galvi ,  del  Porta  j  del 
Grossi  e  di  altri  ancora,  che  posson  talora  fare 
invidia  in  quesle  parti  alia  stessa  letteraUira 
italiana ,  e  mostrare  sempre  vivo  1'  amore  ai 
dialetti  d'ogni  provincia  d*  Italia.  Equanto  al 
timore  che  sifiatta  coltura  dei  dialetti ,  o  il  trat- 
tame  solani^ite ,  possa  nuocere  a  quella  lingua 
ch'e  sola  comunanza  tra  noi  italiani;  certo  se 
fosse  ragionevole  tal  timore,  noi  ci  dovremmo 
religiosamente  astenere  da  tali  studii.  Ma  ridotto 
come  e  y  V  uso  dei  dialetti  alle  cose  piu  popo* 
laresche,  le  cpiali  ad  ogni  modo  non  si  scri* 
verebbero  in  lingua  studiata ,  non  puo  nuocere 
a  questa ;  e  Taggiungere  agli  onesti  piaceri  in- 
tellettuali  e  cosi  alia  coltura  d'una  popolazione 
italiana  qualunque  ,  non  puo  nuocere  mai  al- 
r  Italia.  Anche  men  giusto  timore  sarebbe  poi 
quello  che  s'avesse  delle  disquisizioni  storiche 
sulle  cirigini  dei  nostri  dialetti ;  e  tuttavia  elle 
non  furono  tentate  quasi  da  Dante  in  poi,  se  non 
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forse  da  quel  sommo  Muratori,  uomo  anch'esso 
fiuperiore  a'  suoi  contemporanei  e  a  tanti  po- 
ster!. Ne  e  d'  uopo  dimostrar  quindi ,  quanto 
prezioso  sia  un  libro  scritlo  fm  dal  principio 
del  secolo  XIY  e  da  un  Dante  su'  due  argo- 
menti  y  dell'  origine  delle  lingue  modeme ,  e 
della  S9miglianza  e  differenza  de'  dialetti  ita- 
liani.  E  sarebbe  bello  ritentarli,  aggiungendo 
a  Dante  e  a  Muratori  cio  die  e  dato  delle 
cognizioni  progredite. 

Quanto  poi  alia  condusione  di  Dante ,  die 
di  tulti  i  dialelti  insieme  debba  trarsi  la  lingua 
comune  od  illustre ,  non  potendo  interamente 
ficansar  di  parlame ,  io  ne  diro  breyemente. 
Tutte  le  lingue  senza  dubbio  trasser  1' origine 
dai  dialetti  parlati  variamente  in  piu  region! 
della  medesima  nazione,  e  mantennero  tale  in- 
determinatezza  e  yariela  findie  uno  di  qudli 
non  divento  regnante ,  o  almeno  prindpale.  Ma 
una  gran  difierenza  yi  e  tra  le  nazioni  die 
hanno  un  centro  di  govemo  e  coltura ,  e  quelle 
che  no.  Nelle  prime  la  dtta  doy'e  il  centro  di* 
yenta  sede  quasi  unica  e  rimane  fonte  perenne 
della  lingua;  tanto  che  se  una  parte  di  essa 
cilta ,  come  la  corte ,  o  un  pubblico  parlamento 
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yi  diventi  principale,  m  essa  parte  si  restrigne 
naturalmente  V  autorita  della  lingua.  Cosi  av-' 
venne  della  lingua  italiana  antica ,  regolata  in 
Roma  dalla  urbanita,  doe  dal  costume  di  essa 
citta ;  cosi  poi  delle  lingue  modeme,  spagnuola^ 
francese  ed  inglese.  All'  incontro  nelle  nazioni 
senza  centro'  diventa  bensi  principale  nella  lin- 
gua undialetto  (imperciocche  e  impossibile  che 
tutti  vi  contribuiscano  per  parti  uguali ) ;  ma 
il  principato  di  esso^  non  aiutato  dalla  centra- 
lita  delle  istituzioni  civili  9  rimane  di  necessita 
meno  certo  fin  da  principio,  e  disputato  poi  con- 
tinnamente.  Tal  fu  il  caso  della  Grecia  antica^ 
tale  quello  dell'Italia  mbderna ;  che  in  cio,  come 
in  tante  altrecose^la  varieta  dei  nostri  destini 
ci  fece  soffrire ,  tra  antichi  e  nuovi,  tutti  gli 
sperimenti  ^  ci  fece  dare  al  mondo  tutti  gli 
esempi.  Che  il  dialetto  fiorentino  non  fosse  il 
pirimo  scritto  ne  in  poesia  ne  in  prosa ,  quando 
due  fuochi  della  civilta  italiana  erano  la  corte 
siciliana  di  Federigo  11  e  lo  studio  di  Bologna, 
gia  lo  dicemmo  ;  ma  dicemmo  poi ,  come  pas- 
sasse  tal  civilta  a  Firenze,  come  yi  si  facesse 
piu  progressiva,  come  Dante  fosse  figliuolo  non 
unico ,  non  primogenito ,  ma  principalissimo  di 
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tal  civilta.  Gfae  fin  d'allora  i  Toscani  vantassero 
>1  loro  volgare  come  principdle  della  lingua  ita- 
liana,  vedesi  dal  capo  XEI  del  Volgare  Eloquio. 
Naturalmente  crebbe  tal  yanto  di  principato 
dopo  Dante ,  Petrarca  e  Boccaccio  e  parecchi 
altri  per  oltre  a  due  secoli ,  che  Firenze  rimase 
pur  prima  della  civilta  italiana.  Cadutane  essa 
poi  J  per  qualunque  ragione,  voile  il  principato 
di  lei  volgersi  in  tirannia;  misera  e  minutissima 
tirannia,  di  paroluzze  o  parolacce,  riboboli  e 
modi  di  dire  popolareschi  e  furbeschi,  che  fii 
allora  opportunamente  rigetlata  con  proteste 
di  fatto  e  ricerche  di  diritti ,  come  succede  a 
tutte  le  tirannie.  Ma  il  negare  I'esistenza  di 
quel  principato,  parmi  a  un  tempo  negazione 
di  fatti ,  solenne  ingratitudine  ai  nostri  miglioriy 
ed  ignoranza  dei  veri  interessi  della  lingua ,  la 
quale  non  si  puo  mantenere  viva  e  bella  in 
niun  luogo,  come  in  quelli  oy*  e  universalmente 
e  yolgarmente  parlata.. 

Erro  egli  dunque  Dante  non  riconoscendo  il 
principato  osservato  da  lui  e  preteso  da'  suoi 
contemporanei,  del  proprio  dialelto?  Certo  si » 
a  parer  mio;  ma  pote  essere  indotto  in  errore 
dalla  novita  di   tal  fatto  non  universalmente 
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liconosciUtd  9  se  non  appunto  dopo  lui,  e  per 
efietto  di  lai;  e  forse  da  quella  sua  natura  larga 
e  per  cosi  dire  eclettica ,  che  gli  faceva  abbrac- 
ctare  tatte  le  scienze,  scrivere  in  tutti  gli  stili, 
accettare  tutti  i  dialetti  e  I'accogiiere  da  tutti 
questi  ed  anche  dalle  lingue  straniere  tutte  le 
parole  che  gli  yenivano  in  acconcio.  E  c^rto 
tal  modo  di  sentire  dovera  tanto  piu  valere  in 
lui^  se^  come  vedremo  probabile,  ei  rivol^va 
fin  d'allora  in  se  il  pensiero  di  scrivere  il  poo* 
ma  in  quel  volgare  di  the  ei  yeniva  cercando 
le  regole.  Ne  e  mestieri  cosi  d'apporre  a  Dante 
il  ristretto  e  yil  pensiero  di  yoler  per  yendetta 
torre  il  ranto  della  lingua  alia  propria  citta. 
Non  sogliono  gl'  irosi  essere  yendicatori ;  e  chi 
si  sfoga  in  parole  alte  ed  aperte ,  non  si  yen^* 
dica  poi  con  altre  coperle  ed  indirette.  U  fatto 
sta  cfae  questo  scritto  citato  da  alcuni  qual 
frutto  dell'  ira  di  Dante  ^  e  assolutamente  puro 
d'  ingiurie  a  Firenze ;  sia  che  la  feroce  ma 
gentile  anima  di  lui  yedesse  di  doyersene  aste* 
nere  qui,  doye  daya  giudicio  contrario  ad  essa 
d'un  yanto  di  essa ;  sia  perche  questo  come  il 
Conyito  furono  scritti  in  tempo  di  maggior 
mansuetudine  di  lui ,   in   uno    di ,  que'  perio- 
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<li  d'amore  e  desiderii ,  a  cui  non  isfiigge 
niun  esiliato  o  almeno  niun  buono  mai.  Certo 
non  sono  di  animo  ruminante  vendetta  le 
espressioni  seguenti ,  con  che  egli  si  scusa  di 
non  far  la  lingua  fiorehtina  la  piu  antica  del 
mondo ;  e  possono  servire  a  scusarlo  dell'er- 
rore  di  non  averla  fatta  la  prima  d'  Italia,  cc  Ma 
noi  a  cui  il  mondo  e  patria ,  si  come  a'  pesci 
il  mare,  quantunque  abbiamo  bevuto  I'acqua 
d'Arno  avanti  che  avessimo  denti,  e  che  amiamo 
tanto  Fiorenza,  che  per  averla  amata  patiamo 
ingiusto  esilio;  nondimeno  le  spalle  del  nostro 
giudizio  piu  a  la  ragione  che  al  senso  appog- 
giano.  E  benche  secondo  il  piacer  nostro,  ov- 
vero  secondo  la  quiete  della  nostra  sensualita 
non  sia  in  terra  loco  piu  ameno  di  Fiorenza; 
pure  rivolgendo  i  volumi  de'  poeti  e  degli  altri 
scrittori ,  nei  quali  il  mondo  universalmente 
e  particolarmente  si  descrive ,  e  discorrendo 
fra  noi  i  vari  siti  dei  luoghi  del  mondo  e  le 
abitudini  loro  tra  1' uno  e  T  altro  polo  e  1 
circolo  equatore ,  fermamente  comprendo  e 
credo,  molte  regioni  e  citta  essere  piu  nobili 
e  deliziose  che  Toscana  e  Fiorenza ,  ove  son 
nato ,  e  di  cui  son  cittadino ;  e  molte  nazioni , 
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e  molte  genti  usare  piu  dilettevole  e  piu  utile 
sermone  che  gF  ICaliani  ^^  >i.  Nemmmio  nella 
Vita  Nova  scritta  prima  di  tutte  le  ire  da  Dante 
gibvane  e  innamorato  d'lina  figlia  di  Firenze , 
egli  non  die  a  questa  o  a  Toscana  niiin  primato 
di  lingua ;  e  I'avrebbe  certo  fatto  allora  volen- 
tieri ,  se  tal  fosse  stata  la  sua  opinibne.  La  quale 
dunque ,  qualunque  fosse ,  non  fu  almeno  una 
di  quelle  in  lui  mutate  per  ira.  Del  resto,  poi- 
ch£  fu  frammischiata  tal  quistione  con  quella 
deir  amor  patrio  di  Dante  ,  giovera  notar  qui 
che  I'amor  patrio  di  lui  fu  prima  a  tutta  Ita- 
lia ,  ma  fu  senza  detriment o  dell'amore  alia  pro- 
pria citta;  e.ch'egli  e  in  cio  da  lodare  sopra 
que'  tanti ,  i  quali  sembrano  non  poter  amar 
Italia  senza  disamare  la  propria  provincia , 
quasi  potessero  essere  Italiani  senza  esser  prima 
Piemontesi,  Lombardi,  Toscani,  Romagnoli, 
Napoletani ,  o  via  via.  Ma  certi  animi  sono  cos\ 
stretti  che  non  cape  in  essi  mai  un  po'  d'amore 
senza  cacciame  ogni  altro ,  senza  cercar  com- 
penso  di  qualche  odLo.  Vituperano  costoro  ogni 
lingua^  ogni  letteratura  straniera,  ogni  dialeUo 

(40)  Lib.  I,  Gap.  VI,  pp.  254  e  253.. 
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pro vinciale,  quasi  il  leggerne  o  solo  I'lidime  una 
parola  avesse  a  nuocere  al  loro  bello  scrivere 
in  quella  lingua  cbe  poi  non  scriyono;  yanno 
in  cserca  coUe  lend  di  certi  yanti  microscopici 
di  queir  Italia  che  n'  ha  di  cosi  immensi  e  pa- 
tend;  e  profferiscono  come  amatori  d' Italia 
se  soli  9  che  la  lodano  in  ogni  cosa ,  I'adulano 
ne'  yizi»  Tassonnano  nel  yecchio  ozio,  e  la  ac- 
carezzano^se  ci  sia  lecito  dir  con  Dante ,  men 
da  donna  che  da  meretrice.  Non  cosi  Dante , 
il  quale  lapgo  e  yirilei  in  tutti  i  siioi  amori 
seppe  amare  e  lodare  le  lingue  straniere  e  la 
nazionale  e  i  dialetti  proyinciali^  amare  e  lo- 
dare insieme  e  pure  sgridare  con  cuore  d'a- 
mante  e  V  Italia  e  Toscana  e  Firenze ,  sua  na- 
zione^  sua  proyincia  e  sua  citta,  Ire  modi  di 
patria  comprese  1'  una  nelF  altra.  E  non  con 
poi  Alfieri^  il  quale  anch'egli  mescendo  con 
simil natura  seyerita 5  ire  ed  amori,  dopotante 
grida  contro  il  paese  suo ,  portaya^.a  cielo 
pure  le  poesie  piemontesi  del  Calyi,  diceya 
eon  sospiri  non  iscriyersi  con  tal  grazia  e  spon- 
taneita  se  non  nel  dialetto  della  balia,  e  in 
questo  tentaya  poi  di  scrivere  egli  stesso.  Ma 
di  Dante  e  d'AUieri  moiti  sanno  esagerare  le  ire, 
pochi  sen  tire  gli  amori. 
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Del  resfo ,  talte  le  question!  dette  sono  trat- 
tate  nel  primo  libro  del  Volgare  EUoquio  9  U 
piu  importaste  cosi  per  la  storia  della  nostra 
lingua ,  per  la  vita  e  le  opinioni  di  Dante*  Con* 
tinua  egli  nel  11 ,  con  meno  amore ,  od  anzi 
eon  istanchezza  dell'assunto  suo«  Gerca  prima 
per  quali  persone  e  di  quali  cose  abbiasi  a 
scriyere  nel  volgare  illustre  ^^ .  Lasciate  le  prose, 
tratta  delle  tre  forme  di  poesie  yolgari  aUora 
usate,  i  sonetti,  le  ballate  e  le  canzoni;  dice 
che  in  queste,  siccome  piu  degne  deve  osarsi 
quel  volgare  ^^ ;  e  quindi  a  queste  restrignendo 
I'argomentO)  per  dieci  capi  tanto  vi  s' inter- 
na ^3,  che  alfine  vi  si  perde  e  lascia  evident 
temente  incompiuto  questo  stesso  libro  dello 
stile  tragico  od  altissimo,  ed  intentati  i  due 
altri  che  doveano  seguire  degli  stili  elegiaco 
e  comico  *^.  Vedesi  quindi  die ,  come  il  Con^ 
vito ,  cosi  pur  serve  questo  scritto  all'  inter- 
pretazione  dell' opera  grande  di  Dante,  e  spe- 
cialmente  del  titolo    di   Commedia   dato    ad 

00  Lib.  n,  Cap.  I  en. 
(42)  Cap.  m. 
(i3)Cap.  IV— XIU- 
(14)  Cap.  IV. 
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essa,  e  dello  stile  usatovi ,  e  cosi  dell'  inten- 
zione  generale  di  essa.  Ma  vedesi  che  fissate 
cosi  coUo  scrivere  le  proprie  idee ,  V  aiitore 
si  stanc6  diquest'opera  inadeguata  all'  ingegno 
suo,  inadeguatissima  al  turbine  sempre  ere- 
scente  delle  sue  idee.  Ed  anche  in  questo  se- 
condo  libro  ritrbviamo  un  cenno  dei  desiderii 
dell'esule  verso  la  patria.  Per  dare  idea  della 
costruzione  di  parole  ch' ei  chiama  ^^f^/a ,  ei 
£&  un  esempio  della  frase  seguente.  a  Di  tutti 
i  miseri  ei  mi  duole ;  ma  pieta  maggioi^  ho  di 
quelli  qualunque  sieno ,  i  quali  nell'  esilio  af- 
fliggendosi  (tabescenies)  non  riyedono  senon 
ne'  sogni  la  patria  loro  ^^  ^y.  Ed  osserrabile  e 
quell' altro  luogo  ove  accennando  di  che  spe^ 
cialmente  abbiano  cantato  i  principali  pdeti  di 
sua  eta,  e  dicendo  che  Cino  da  Pistoia  canto 
d'  amore ,  dice  di  se ,   chiamandosi  amico   di 


(i5)  Gap.  IV,  p.  294.— Neir  esempio  cfae  aegae  di  seiuo  iavo- 
revole  in  apparenza  al  marchese  d'Elste,  non  parmi  che  abbia  a 
cercarsi  un  altro  Marchese  che  Azzone  VIII  vituperato  nel  libro  I, 
Cap.  42  ;  n^  che  vi  sia  niima  contraddizioDe  con*  que'vituperi.  Ei 
si  vuol  seguir  I'opinione  dell' A. del  Veltro  p.  94,  che  qui  queste 
lodi  sieno  ironiche.  Se  vi  fosse  contraddizione  sarebbe  certo  inespli- 
cabile. 
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C111O9  ch'  ei  canto  la  retUtudine.  BeU'assunto 
per  yero  dire/e  che  concorda  co'soggetti  da  loi 
cantati  nelle  canzoni  del  Gonvito,  o  almeno 
coll'  interpretazione  filosofica  ivi  data  di  esse. 
Vedesi  in  tutto  che  conlemporanee  pin  o  meno 
f urono  qneste  due  fatiche  del  Convito  e  del  Vol* 
gare  Eloquio;  quella  assolutamente  mediocre  ^ 
questa  quantunque  di  gran  lunga  migliore,  pur 
inferiore  all'  ingegno  suo ;  e  cosi  quella  lasciata 
per  questa,  questa  in  breve  per  Topera  della  sua 
gioventu ,  del  suo  amore,  della  sua  yirtu.  Yedre- 
mo  che  secondo  tutte  le  memorie,  un  caso  fu  che 
gli  fece  riprendere  tal'  opera  somma;  ma  fu 
un   caso  aiutato  dalle  disposizioni  dell'  animo 
e  da  questi  primi  studi   ripresi.  Gia  fin  dalla 
Vita  Nora  ei  sentiya  altamente  della  potenza 
della  lingua  yolgare ;  yi  ritoma  nel  Gonyito, 
deliberando  scriveme  espressamente ;  abbando- 
na  il  Gonyito  per  cio  fare ;  ma  interrotto  nel 
farlo  da  nuoyi  accidenti  dell'  esllio ,   quando 
poi  riprese  il  layoro ,  riprende  delle  tre  opere 
interrotte,  la  maggiore,  la  piu  difficile,  la  piu 
sublime  di  gran  lunga ,   ma  la  riprende   mu- 
tata  dalle  idee  sue    maturate   sul  Volgare,  e 
tanto  piu  yolentieri  che   queste  sue   idee  lo 
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liberavano  quindi  dalle  pastoie  della  lingua 
latina ,  e  quihci  anche  da  ogni  soggezione  al 
proprio  dialetto.  Dira  forse  talaco  che  nello 
scuotere  cosi  ogni  freno ,  Dante  si  procaccio 
non  solo  liberta  ma  licenza.  Ma  dicasi  quel  che 
si  yoglia  della  teoriea  di  lui ,  ella  gli  sara  da 
tatii  perdonata ,  grazie  alia  pralica  che  ne 
£ece.  E  del  resto  tutti  i  grandi  sono  cosi ,  e  val- 
gono  pia  in  questa  y  che  in  quella.  A  loro ,  gli 
esempi  da  seguirsi;  a  noi  minori  la  ricerca,  le 
distinzioni  delle  regole  da  desumersi  piu  dai 
lor  fatti  che  dai  lor  deiti.  La  Divina  Commedia 
e  fiorentina  senza  esclusione,  senza  pedanteria. 
E  chi  scriva  cosi  scriyera  sempre  bene  9  qua- 
lunque  sieno  le  teorie  ^^. 

N^  era.  Dante  solamente  sceyro  di  quella  pe- 
danteria che  sta  nel  modo  di  scriyere ;  ora  Tab- 


(i6)  Ho  seguita  I'Ediz.di  Zatta  Venezia  i75S  fenza  pre^iooe 
ni  commenti,  che  sarebbero  pur  utilissimi.  Ni  so  che  ne  sieno 
stati  &tti  d*  allora  in  poi,  se  non  si  vogliano  tener  per  tali  le  opere 
del  Perticari.  Forse  soddisfari  a  tal  bisogno  letterario  P  edizione 
cilata  delle  opere  minori  di  Dante  che  si  sta  facendo  in  Firenze.  La 
traduzione  antica  aggiunta  all' Edizione  Veneta  6  elegante  ma  poco 
precisa.  Vedi  specialmente  p.  284  dov'  ella  fa  dire  a  Dante  questa 
grand'  ercsia  Glosofica,  die  P  uomo  ba  tre  aniroe. 
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biamo  di  nuovo  a  vedere  libero  di  queil'aitra 
maggiore  del  perdersi  stadi<indo  negli  studi^ 
dell'  anteporre  a  poco  a  poco  la  vita  contem^ 
plati?a  diventando  indil&rente,  o  peggio  di- 
sprezzator  dell'  attiva.  Non  era  e^i  letterato  ^ 
come  tanti,  seduto  a  cio  ch'e^i  chiama  il  ban- 
co dello  studio ;  e  pid  che  su  questo,  certo  e 
che  in  sella  e  per  le  vie ,  per  li  campi  e  i  monti 
e  le  yalH  nacqoero  i  pensieri  delle  opere  di 
lai.  Non  sarebbero  di  cio  mestieri  altre  prove 
che  le  tante  descrizioni  di  luoghi  particolari 
onde  va  ingemmato.  il  poema ;  ma  vi  s'  aggiun- 
gono  poi  quelle  d'  ogni  qualita  di  paesi ,  ogni 
ora  del  giomo,  ogni  efietto  di  luce  e  di  suono, 
e  quasi  direi  ognuno  di  que'  fenomeni  naturali 
che  non  s'osservano  mai  se  non  da  coloro  che 
sanno  vivere  a  cielo  aperto.  Solenne  princi^ 
palmente  e  la  descrizione  della  sera  del  vian- 
dante  al  tocco  dell'  ^ve  Maria. 

i        Era  gill  1'  ora  che  volge  il  desio 

Ai  naviganti  e  intenerisce  il  oore 

Lo  dl  ch'  ban  detto  ai  dolci  amici  addio  ; 

k        E  che  lo  nuoYo  peregrin,  d'  amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paiail  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore. 

PURG.  vui. 
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Alia  quale  e  ugoale  o  superiore  qudl'  altra 
descrizione  dell'  altro  A^e  Maria  o  Ahgdus 
mattutino »  al  soo^r  del  quale  negli  orologi 
paragona  Dante  il  rotear  di  alcune  ahime  beate 
in  Paradiso: 

139    Indi,  come  orologio  che  ne  chiami 

Neirora  che  la  sposa  di  Dio  surge 
A  mattioar  {^'^)\o  sposo  perch6  rami, 

iki    Che  Tuna  parte  e  Faltra  tira  ed  ui^e 
Tin  tin  sonando  con  si  dolce  nota 
Che'l  ben  disposto  splrto  d'  amor  turge  (^s)  ; 

1^5    Cosl  vid'  io  la  gloriosa  ruota 

Mnoversiy  e  render  yoce  a  voce  in  tempra 
Ed  in  doleezza,ch*es8er  non  pu6  nota 

148    Se  non  col&  dove  1  gioir  s'  insempra  (}^) 

Parad.  X. 

Dal  1304  al  1506  vedemmo  Dante  tranquiUo 
e  scrivente^  forse  in  altri  luoghi^  ma  certo  in- 


(47)  Ogni  parola  ^  notevole  per  aflbllate  bellesce.  Qui  h  j 
nato  cerUmente  U  mattutino  delle  monacheUe ;  ma  di  passo  e  quasi 
facitameiite>  o  col  semplioe  uao  d'  una  parola,  i  paragonato  quel  mat- 
tutino a  que*canti  detti  mauinate^  che  si  fiu^evano  dagli  amanti  alb 
•vegliarsi  di  lor  amate  in  sul  matttno. 

(18)  E  qui  si  pub  ben  dire  al  Xt^giVote  avperti\  ma  come  apiegare 
tutte  le  bellezze  intelletiiiali  di  quelle  due  parole  ? 

(49)  S  insempra  per  sturna,  gia  1'  intende  ognuno  e  intendela 
eleganza  della  parola ,  pur  non  restala. 
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sieme  con  Pietro  soo  figliuoio^  agli  stadi  di  Bolo- 
gna e  di  Padova ;  della  qualjs  inquilino,  il  vedem- 
mo  assistere  da  testimonio  in  un  atto  privato 
addi  27  agosto  di  quell'ultimo  anno.  Trentanove 
giomi  dopo,  il  troviamo  adoprato  in  negozi  al- 
Taltra  sponda  d' Italia,  ne  di  tal  mutazione 
possiam  fare  niuna  probabile  congetlnra  senza 
ricorrere  a  tutlo  do  che  si  trayaglio  nella  pe- 
nisola  durante  cpe'dne  anni,  che  Dante  rimase 
rilirato  si  ma  non  indifferente  ai  negozi. 

Dicemmb  morto  il  buon  papa  Benedetto  XI 
add!  22  luglio  del  1304  in  Perugia  dove  egli 
area  passato  quasi  tntto  il  breve  papato,  sia 
per  trovarsi  piu  presso  a  Toscana  j  sia  anzi 
perche  ingrata  gli  si  fiicea  la  dimora  in:Roina 
per  le  parti  continnanti  de'Golonna  e  degli 
Orsini,  che  or  gli  unioraltri  vi  potevano  pid 
di  lui.  Fu  detto,  che  morisse  avvelenato  in  certi 
fidii  recatigli  da  un  giovane  travestito  in  serva 
di  monache;  e  fu  attribuito  il  veneficio  dagliiuii 
ai  cardinali  nemici  di  lui,  da  altri  al  re  di  Fran- 
cia.  Raccoltisi  i  cardinali  a  conclave  parteggia* 
rono  cosi ,  che  quantunqiie  stretti  e  quasi  af- 
famati  da'Perugioi  non  fu  compiuta  I'elezione^ 
se   non  dopo  I'anno  revoluto  addi  23  luglio 

Vol.  II      .  9 
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1305.  £  cerlo  fu  una  delle  scandaidse  efae  siensi 
Tedute  mai.  Due  parti  erano  ne' cardinali;  a 
capo  dell' una  un  Orsini  e  Francesco  Gaetani 
nipote  di  Bonilazto  YIII,  che  sCavano  per  la 
memoria  di  questo  e  yolevano  un  papa  italiano. 
Dall'altra  qiiel  cardinal  Niccolo  da  Prato  che 
yedemmo  far  il  paciero  in  Toscana,  e  il  car- 
dinal Napoleone  Orsini  che  vedremo  in  breve 
&r  il  medesamo  e  senza  piu  frutto,  ambi  par- 
tigiani  francesi.  Convennero  in  fine:  che  i  primi 
proponesserb  tre  vcscovi  fraucesi  e  gli  ultimi 
scegliessero  £ra  i  tre.  La  proposta  fu  natural- 
mente  di  tre  francesi  creature  di  Bonifazio^e 
nemici  fin  allora  di  Filippo.  Ma  avutala  questi 
per  tempo  dai  eardinali  partigiani  suoi  fece 
chiamare  uno  dei  tre  proposti,  Bertrando  d'A- 
goust  arcivescovo  di  Bordella ;  e ,  mostratogli 
che  potea  farlo  papa ,  il  fe  giurare  quando  il 
fosse  di  eoncedergli  sei  cose :  assolverlo  del  mi- 
sfalto  contro  Bonifazio;  condannare  la  memoria 
di  <piesto ;  rimettere  nel  sacro  coUegio  due  Co* 
lonnesi  cacciatine  ;  far  altri  eardinali  da  lui 
proposti ;  concedergli  le  decime  del  clero  di 
Francia  per  cinque  anni;  e,  peggio  die  tutto 
cio,  dicesi,  una  sesta  cosa  da  palesarsi  a   suo 
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tempo.  Bertrando  giuro  tutto,  e  fu  papa  Cle- 
meme  V;  e  non  tooco  mai  Roma  ne  Italia,  a 
lui  dispiacevoU  noa  solo  per  Le  parti,  ma  per^ 
die  oram^u  ogni  parte  era  cbntro  lui ,  ed  egli 
non  si  polea  fidar  guari  die  di  Francia.  £ 
quindi  noa  solo  ei  rimase  cola,  ma  creando 
poi  cardinal!  francesi,  e  sendo  da  questi  eletti 
saccessori  francesi,  settant'annl  dimorarono  L\ 
poscia  i  papi.  Qual  diminuzione  d'autorita  e 
di  potenza  ne  sofinsse  quindi  il  papato,  e  come 
principato  italiano  6  come  fionmio  pontificato, 
fa  arvertito  da  moki  ma  non  forse  abbastanzu 
da  nessuno  modemo,  Ai  contemporanei  si  vuol 
ricorrere  per  veder  lo  sdegno  de'buoni,  il  trion- 
fo  de'malvagiper  questa  innaturale.,  inusitata 
e  pericolosa  traslazione  della  sedia,  detta  allooi 
da  tatti  la  CaUwita  di  Babiloma.  Imperciocche 
non  e  Roma,  come  male  interpretano  i  piu,  ma 
Ayignone  e  la  corte  cola,  quella  che  e  chiamaUi 
Babilonia  da  Dante  e  Petrarca,  Quiesta  traski- 
zione  £u  quella  la  quale  poco  meno  che  di- 
atrusse  la  grand'  opera  di  Gregorio  VII  e  suoi 
seguaci  per  due  secoli ;  questa  die  avvezzando 
i  popoli  a  vedere,  i  principi  a  desiderare  il 
papa   fuor  di  Roma ,  agevolo  od  anzi  cause  e 
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produsse  poi  il  Inngo  e  grande  scisma  d'oc- 
cidente  ;  scisma  esso ,  origine  delle  dispute  e 
delle  divisiooi  de'  concilii  di  Pisa  e  Gostanza ; 
origini  queste  piu  ch'ogni  altra  cosa  delle  ere- 
sie  de'secoli  XV  e  XVI,  e  cosi  di  quella  ri- 
forma  che  dura  ai  nostri  di ,  e  divide  tante 
preziose  membra  del  sacro  corpq  della  cristia- 
nita.  E  quindi  e  che  non  solo  yolentieri  scu- 
seremo  ,  ma  se   ci  sia  conceduto  di  condiiu- 
dere  dalle  opinion!  degli  storici  piu  approval 
della  chiesa  nostra ,  noi  loderemo  anzi  Dante 
d'  essersi  rivolto  contro  Clemente  V  e  il  sue 
francese    successore,    primi    motoii  di  tanti 
danni ;  ed  anzi ,  considerando  che  gli   stessi 
vituperi  ai  loro  predecessori  non  furono  scritti 
4a  lui  se  non  dopo  quel  fatto ,  giosta  e  cri- 
stiana  cagione  d'  ira ,  noi  pur  condannando 
r  ingiusta    estensione,  in   parte   pure    ne  lo 
scuseremo.    1  papi  dei  tempi  di  Dante ,   me- 
ritarono    la    disapprovazione  ,    e    in    quanto 
lice  a  cristiano  e  a  cattolico ,  V  ira  di  lui.  L*a 
colpa   di  Dante  verso  i  papi  non  fu  il  male 
che  disse  di  Bonifazio,  di  Clemente  o  di  Gio 
vanni ;  fu  il  bene  che  non  disse  di  Benedetto 
buono   contemporaneo   suo  ,   e    massime    dei 
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grandi  e  sommi  predecessor!  di  tuiti  questi, 
che  per  compier  -giustizia  ayrebbe  doyuto.  E 
vedesi  quindi  piii  che  mai^  se  ablnano  buona 
ragione  i  nemici  del  papi  divatitarsi  di  quel-* 
Fira  Dantdsca;  la  quale,  daunabile  o  no  nelle 
espressioni ,  sorse  in  ela ,  e  si  rivolse  contro  tali 
papi  che  fecero.s\  gran  danno  alia  Santa  Sede, 
ondeche  quella  si  yuol  dire  figlia  anzi  di  buono 
zelo  a  questa.  II  rivolgere  poi  e  generalizzare 
le  espressioni  di  Daote  da  que' papi. traslatori 
della  sedia  nel  1300,  ai  papi  cosi  diversi  de'no* 
stri  tempi  che  vedemmo  martiri  per  non  la 
voler  trasferire ,  e  tale  ingiustizia  o  mala  £ede 
da  non  meritar  isdegno   ne  risposta. 

I  danni  politici  poi,  venuti  particolarmente  al* 
r  Italia  dalla  traslazione ,  fiirono  pure  grandis^ 
simi.  Gia  vedemmo  scaduti  i  papi*dal  principato 
di  parte. guelfa,  e  sottentrarvi  gli  Angioini  di 
Napoli  e  gli  altri  reali  di  Francia.  Dal  misfatto 
d' Anagni  in  qua  tal  principato,  appena  inter^ 
rotto  dal  buono  e  breve  regno  di  Benedetto 
XI,  era  diventata  tirannia.  E  quindi  pure  nuova 
scusa-  all'  ira  di  Dante  contra  que'Reali,  e  loro 
parte  oramai  straniera.  II  papa  stesso,  gli  stessi 
papi  francesi   e  lor  legati    e    cardinal! ,  pur 
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servendo  a  quella  tirannia,  sollevaronsi  talora 
contro  gli  eccessi  di  essa,  e  facendo  come  Dante, 
si  mostrarono  di  tempo  in  tempo  quasi  Ghibel* 
lini.  Cio  e  da  tfener  bene  a  mente  per  inteh- 
dere  le  yicende  delle  parti  duranti  questi  anni 
1305, 1306.  Stavana  per  parte  Bianca-Ghibel* 
lina  Bologna,  Pistoia,  Pisa  ed  Arezzo.  Firenze 
Giielfa  Nera  stava   in    mezzo   contro  a  tatti ; 
6d  aiutata  da  Lucca  sola,  non  che  difendersi , 
offendeva.  Addi  26  maggio  1305 1'  esercito  fio- 
rentino  guidato  da  Roberto  duca  di  Calabria 
rimasto   dopo  la  morte  di  Carlo  Martello  pri* 
mogenito  del  re  di  Napoli,  mosse  contra  Pistoia 
nido  de'  fuorusciti  Bianchi  capttanati  dal  prode 
e  perdurante  Tolosato  degli  Uberti.  I  Lucchesi 
vennervi  a  campo  da  un  altro  lato.  L'assedio 
si  stabili.  A  settembre  due  legati   del  nuovo 
papa  vennero  da  pacieri   ad  inibiiio.  II  duca 
di  Calabria  obbedi  e  lasciollo^  i  Fiorentini   e 
Lucchesi  non  dieron  retta.  L'assedio  incrudeli. 
A  chi  usciya  dalla  terra ,  se  uomo,  era  tagliato 
il  piede ;  se  donna,  il  naso.  Intanto  a  Bologna 
furono  cacciati  i  Bianchi  eGhibellini,  ela  citla 
si  rivolse  a   Guelfa    Nera.    Allora  i  Pistoiesi 
si  arrendettero   addi  10   aprile    1306.  Pistoia 
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fa  smurata ;  il  contado  diviso  tra  Lucca  e  Fi- 
renze;  la  terra  retta  da  un  podesta  mandato 
dall'una,  e  un  capitano  mandato  daU'altra;  i 
rifuggiti  dispersi  j  il  nome  de'Bianchl  ivi  nato, 
poco  meno  che  spento ;  i  rimasugli  sempre  piii 
confasi  co^  Ghibellini.  II  papa,  uditi  quest!  di- 
sprezzi  della  sua  intervenzione ,  fece  suo  le-* 
gato  e  paciere  in  Italia  il  cardinal  Napoleone 
Orsini ;  il  quale  venuto,  e  ofFerta  la  sua  pacie-* 
ria  a  Firenze,  non  fu  ricevuto;  ed  oQertala  a 
Bologna,  ne  fu  cacciato.  Scomunico  1'  una  e 
I'altra;  e  tolse,  come  vedemmo,  lo  studio  a 
Bologna,  e  si  rimase  poi  in  Italia  a  raccorre 
un  esercito  di  Bianchi  e  Ghibellini  contro  a 
Firenze.  Tanto  eran  mutate  le  cose  I  Un  legato 
del  papa  a  capo  di  un  esercito  Ghibellino  con- 
tro air  antica  rocca  di  parte  guelfa !  (2^) 

Dante  non  aveva  avuto  che  fare  con  tutto  cio, 
se  non  nel  mutar  prima  la  sua  studiosa  di- 
mora  da  Bologna  a  Padova ,  e  nell'  appressarsi 
poi  a  Firenze  ed  a'  luoghi  dove  si  travaglia- 
yano  tali  cose;  onde  non  parra  troppo  ardita 
congeitura  il  tenere  che  da  queste  fosse  tratto. 

(20)  Miirat  005-^(306,  Villani  pp.  420-422. 
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I    MALASPINA.    LA    MOBTE    DI    GORSO    DONATI. 
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( Ottobre  4306-1508  ) 
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O  meat*  cIm  tcrivesti  cio  ch'  io  yidi 
Qai  ri  pwri  U  Im  aoltiliUte. 

IKF.   II. 


La  Lunigiana  era  ab  antico  come  una  sorta 
di  terra  neutra,  consuela  dimora  a  confino  o 
rifogio  dei  fuonisciti  fiorentini  d'  ogni  parte* 
Gia  vedemmo  confinatiyi  Guido  Gavalcanti  e  gli 
altri  Bianchi,  durante  il  priorato  di  Dante;  ve- 
dremyi  esulare  Ugucdone  della  Faggiola;  ed 
e  noto  dopo  la  gloria  del  loro  gran  pronipote, 
die  ab  antico  yi  si  stabilirono  esuli  pur  di  Fi- 
renze  i  Bonaparte  ^  Chi  sa ,  se  Guido  Gaval- 
canti non  ayeva  ricevute  gia  tali  accoglienze 

(O  Gcrioi,  Mcinoric  sloriche  JiLumguna. 
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dai  Malaspina ,  da  trarre  ora  Tamico  di  ltd  al 
medesimo  rifiigio?  Ad  ogm  modo  da  Padoya 
alle  lerre  di  Franceschino  Malaspina  di  Mulazzo 
in  Lunigiana  9  presso  cui  ritroirianio  Dante , 
niun'  altra  via  gli  era  (Juasi  aperta  tramezzo 
alle  guelfe  Ferrara  e  Bologna  se  non  per 
Mantova  e  Parma,  citta  ghibelline  ^;  ondedie 
non  si  puo  dubitare ,  che  passasse  per  esse. 
E  perche  poi  in  Mantova  era  principale  Fran* 
cesco  de'  Buonaccolsi  cognato  di  Giberto  da 
Correggio  signor  di  Parma,  cognato  questo 
di  Franceschino,  potrebbesi  credere  che  Dante 
fosse  onorevolmente  raccomandato  dalFuno  all' 
altro  di  quesli  congiunti. 

Ed  ora  ,  traendoci  V  argomento ,  ci  convien 
dire  di  questa  fiimiglia  de'  Malaspina ,  la  piu 
onorata  che  sia  dalla  immortal  gratiludine  di 
Dante.  Poco  importa  qui  com'ella  vanti  comnne 
I'origine  con  gli  Estensi  e  i  Pelavicini ,  dagli 
antichi  marches!  di  Toscana  de'  secoli  X  ed  XI ; 
6  come  al  fine  del  XII  ella  si  partisse  in  due 
rami  detti  dello  spino  fiorito  e  deUo  spiiio  sec^ 
CO  ^.  Questo  e  il  solo  di  che  abbiamo  a  parlare; 

(2)  Veltro  p.  81 . 

(3)  Gerini  Tom.  II,  Tavola  gencalog.  I.* 
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e  vi  e  primo  per  noi  osservabile  on  Corrado 
delto  Yandcoy  gran  guerriero  e  signer  di  Luni-* 
giana  al  principio  del  secolo  XIII ;  poi  un  Cor? 
rado  II  iiglio  d'an  figliuolo  dell'antico^  buon 
guerriero  ancor  egli  e  signor  liberale ,  il  quale 
ospito  quella  Madonna  Beritola  e  i  Capece  suoi 
figliuoli  di  che  narra  cosi  gentihnente  il  Boccao 
cio  ^.  Corrado  diede  poi  lai  vezzosa  Spina  unica 
figliuola  sua  al  primogenito  di  que'  fratelli  ^| 
e  mori  prima  del  1300  senz'  alfcri  eredi  ma-* 
schi.  Ma  altri  numerosi  discendend  rimane* 
yan6  di  Corrado  V  antico;  fra'  quali  a  noi 
importano  principalmente  un  altro  nipote  di 
lui,  Franceschino  e  i  due  pronepoti  fratelli 
Tun  deU'altro ,  Moroello  e  Corradino  figli  di 
Obiccino,  e  come  francescamente  si  direbbe  ni" 
poti  aUa  moda  di  Bretagna  di  Franceschino  ^^ 
Ora  questi  tre,  zio  e  nepoti,  sodo  quelli  di  cui 
trotrasi  Dante  ambasciadore  ed  ospite;  quelli  poi 
che  ospitandolo  procacciarono  con  tal  liberalita 
alia  loro  schiatta  un'  illustrazione  piu  diyulgata 

(4)  Giorn.  n,  Nov.  VI. 

(5)  Gcrini  U,  p.  29. 

(6)  Vedi  Gerini  Tav.  geneal.II,  dove  qucsto  Moroello  k  segnatocol 
n.  Y  benchi  nel  testo  dell'  opera  p.  38  sia  chiamato  III.^ 
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e  piu  nazionale  ,  che  non  qualunque  albra  lor 
venuta  dalle  ricchezze ,  dalla  potenza  o  dalle 
stesse  virtu  politiche,  nautiche  o  guerriere. 

Un  atto,  od  anzi  due  atti  antentici  ci  restano 
dellalegazionedi  Dante  ^.  Diceilpruno:ccIliiia- 
gnifico  signore  Franceachino  marchese  Malaspi- 
na  fece  suo  procuratore  Dante  Alegeii  di  Fioren- 
za  a  ricevere  e  dar  la  pace  da  farsi ,  tra  il  ven. 
pad.  il  sig.  D.  Antonio  vescovo  di  Luni  da  ana 
parte,  e  il  sig.  Franceschino  in  nome  proprio  e 
di  Moroello  e  Corradino  fratelli  marchesi  Mala- 
spina  dall'altra  parte ;  ed  a  promettere  che  il  sig. 
Franceschino  detto  ^  procurera  la  ratifica  del 
detto  sig.  Corradino  per  se  e  li  suoi  fratelli ». 
Segue  il  secondo.  cc  Nel  1306  addi  6  otlobre 
air  ora  terza  fu  fatta  ^  la  pace  tra  il  venerabile 
pacLre  il  sig.  D.  Antonio  vescovo  per  una  parte, 
e  Franceschino  marchese  Malaspina  e  Corra* 


(7)  Pelli  p.  95,  Gerini  Tom.  II,  pp.  31,  38,  43,  neirullima  delle 
quail  contraddice  a  ci6  che  dlsse  pih  rettamente  alia  p.  38. 

(8)  Cm\  certo  debbe  intcrpretarsi  il  D,  qiiantunque  nuiusoolo  cbc 
^  nella  copia  del  Pelli. 

(9)  Gos^  parmi  debba  interpretarsi  il  peraeta  (fnantimqiie  scrillo 
per  acta  e  aeparato  dal  aeguitd. 
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dino  del  fa  Obizzino  ^^  marchese  Malaspina,  e 
ancora  Moroello  marchese.Malaspina  che  il  detto 
Franceschino  procurera  indorre  alia  ratifica  y*. 
Dai  quali  dae  atti  di  procura  e  di  pace  si  yede, 
\.^  che  Franceschino  (u  il  primo  de'  Malaspina 
ospite  di  Dante,  e  quello  che  il  fece  conoscere 
agli  altri,  i  quali  non  erano  nemmeno  presenti 
al  primo  atto  di  procura  auteriore  al  6  ottobre. 
2.<>  Che  alia  conchiusione  della  pace  in  questo 
di ,  fu  si  presente  Corradino ,  non  il  fratello 
di  lui  Moroello.  3.^  Che  con  questo  poi  ebbe 
Dante  per  tutto  cio ,  e  per  la  ratifica  da  pro- 
cacciarsi  e  che  fu  forse  procacciata  da  esso, 
un'  occasione  di  strignere  conoscenza  ed  anzi 
famigliarita  ed  amicizia  ;  ondeche  trovando 
noi  memorie  di  tal  amicizia  di  Dante. con  un 
Moroello  Malaspina,  non  sembra  da  dubitare 
punto  che  fosse  con  questo. 

Solenne  memoria  abbiamo  poi  di  tale  amicizia 
dal  primo  e  sempre  il  piu  autorevole  biografo 
e  commentatore  di  Dante,  dico  il  Boccaccio; 


(10)  PoppewitU   h   nel  teslo  che  noD  significa  nulla  ed  h  certo 
invece  di  q,  Obbicini. 
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il  quale  e  ndla  vita  di  Daute  ^^  da  lui  scritu 
in  sua  gioventu ,  e  nel  commento  della  Gom- 
media  da  lui  scritto  in  vecchiezza^  due  yolte 
coi  medesimi  partioolari  narra  come  Tabbozzo 
del  poema  ^  anzi  precisamente  de'  sette  ^imi 
eanti,  ritrovatx)  cimjue  anni  dopo  Tesilio  e  co» 
nel  1307  in  Firenze ,  fosse  mandabo  a  Dante 
ospite  del  marchese  Moroello.  Cosi,  noa  e  per 
vero  dire  altra  particolarita  della  vita  di  Dante 
meglio  docamentata  e  piu  conforme  a  qaanto 
altro  si  sappia  di  lui ;  massimamente  se  s'  in- 
tenda  che  questo  abbozzo  ritrovato  e  mandate 
fosse  r  abbozzo  latino ,  il  quale  Dante  j  caldo 
anoora  de'  suoi  studi  e  delle  sue  lodi  dell'  idio- 
msL  Tolgare ,  s'  accinse  tosto  a  volgere  9  o  me- 
glio a  riscrivere  in  questo.  u  E  da  sapere  che 
Dante  ebbe  una  sorella  la  quale  fu  maritata 
ad  uno  nostro  cittadino  chiamato  Leon  Poggi , 
il  quale  di  lei  ebbe  piu  figliuoli.  Fra'  quali  ne 
fu  uno  di  piu  tempo  che  alcuno  degli  altri, 
chiamato  .Andrea,  il  quale  maravigliosamente 
nelle  lineature  del  yiso  somiglio  Dante  ed  an- 
cora  nella  statura  della  persona ;  e  cosi  andava 

(H)Bocc.  Vita  p.  87. 


im  pooo  gobbOf  come  Dante  si  dice  che  faoera. 
£  fa  huomo  idioto  ma  d'assai  buon  sentimento 
natnrale^  e  ne'  suoi  ragionamenti  e  costami  or- 
dinato  e  laudevole.  Dal  quale  essendo  io  sua 
domestico  diyenuto  io  udii  ^^  piu  volte  de'  co^ 
stnmi  e  de'  modi  di  Dante ;  ma  tra  I'altre  cose 
che  piu  mi  piacque  di  riservare  nella  memcma 
fa  do  ch'esso  ragionava  intomo  a  quello ,  di 
che  noi  siamo  al  presente  in  parole.  Diceva 
adonqae,  che  essendo  Dante  della  settadi  messer 
Vieri  de'  Cerchi  ed  in  quella  qaasi  uno  dei  mag« 
giori  caporali ,  avvenne ,  che  partendosi  messer 
Vieri  di  Firenze  con  molti  degli  altri  suoi  seguaci^ 
esso  medesimo  si  parti  e  andossene  a  Verona. 
Appresso  la  qual  partita,  per  sollecitudine  della 
setta  contraria  messer  Vieri  e  ciascun  altro 
che  partito  s'era  e  massimamente  de'  principal! 
della  setta  furono  condennati,  siccome  ribelli, 
nell'  ayere  e  nella  persona,  e  tra  questi  fii 
Dante ;  per  la  qual  cosa  segui  che  alle  case  di 
tutti  fu  corso  a  romore  di  pop€4o9  e  fu  ru^ 
]>ato  cio ,  che  dentro  vi  si  trovo.  £  yero  che 


(42)  II  fe^to  dice  fidi;  ma  h  errore  evidenle  della  scelleratisaima 
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temendosl  questo  la  donna  ^di  Dante  y  la  qnale 
fa  chiamata  Madonna  Gemma ,  per  consiglio 
d'alconi  amici  e  parenti  avera  fatti  trarre  della 
casa  alcuni  forzieri  con  certe  cose  piu  care , 
e  con  iscritture  di  Dante,  e  fatdli  porre  in  salvo 
laogo.  Ed  oltre  a  questo,  non  essendo  hastate 
aver  le  case  ruliate ,  simihnente  i  pacziali  piu 
possenti  occuparono  dd  una  possessione  e  chi 
un'  altra  di  que'  condennati ;  .e  cosi  furono  oc- 
cupate  qudle  di  Dante.  Ma  poi^pasSati  bene  cin- 
que anni  o  piu,  essendo  la  cilta  venuta  a  piu  con- 
yenevole  reggimento,  che  quello  non  era  quando 
Dante  fu  condennato,  dice,  le  persone  comin* 
ciarono  a  domandare  loro  ragioni,  chi  con  un 
titolo  e  chi  con  un  altro  sopra  i  benl  stati  dei 
ribelli ,  ed  erano  uditi.  Perche  fii  consi^ata 
la  donna ,  ch'ella  almeno  con  le  ragioni  delle 
doti  sue  dovesse  de'  beni  di  Dante  raddoman- 
dare.  Alia  qual  cosa  disponendosi  ella,  le  furon 
di  bisogno  certi  strumenti  e  scritture,  le  quali 
erano  in  alcuno  de' forzieri;  li  quali  ella,  in 
suUa  fnria  del  mutamento  delle  cose,  aveva 
fatti  fuggire ,  ne  poi  mai  gli  aveva  fatti  muo- 
vere  del  luogo  dove  deposti  gli  aveva.  Per 
la  qual  cosa,  diceva  quest' Andrea,  ch'essa aveva 
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£iUo  chiamare  lai ,  siccome  nepote  di  Dante , 
e  fidalegli  le  chiayi  de'  forzieri ,  Taveva  man- 
dato  con  un  procuratore  a  dover  recare  delle 
scrittore  opportune ,  delle  quali  mentre  il  pro* 
curatore  cercava,  dice,  che,  avendovi  piu  altre 
scritture  di  Dante ,  tra  esse  trovo  piu  sonetti  e 
canzoni,  e  simili  cose.  Ma  tra  F altre  che  piu 
gli  piacquero  fu  un  quademetto ,  nel  quale  di 
mano  di  Dante  erano  scritti  i  precedenti  setle 
canti ;  e  pero  presolo  e  recatosenelo ,  ed  una 
voka  e  Faltra  rilettolo ,  quantunqne  poco  ne 
intendesse,  pur  diceva,  gli  parevano  bellissima 
cosa ;  e  pero  diliber6  doverli  portare ,  per  sa- 
pere  quello  che  fossero ,  ad  un  valente  huomo 
della  nostra  citta ,  il  quale  in  quelli  tempi  era 
famosissimo  dicitore  in  rima ,  il  cui  nome  fu 
Dino  di  messer  Lambertuccio  Frescobaldi.  II 
qual  Dino  9  essendo^i  marayigliosamente  pia- 
ciuti,e  ayendone  a  piu  suoi  amici  faltacopia, 
conoscendo  I'opera  piuttosto  iniziata  che  com- 
piuta,  penso  che  fossero  da  doyere  rimandare  a 
Dante,  e  di  pregarlo  che  seguitando  il  suo  pro- 
ponimento,  yi  desse  fine;  ed  ayendo  inyestigato 
e  troyato ,  che  Dante  era  in  qaei  tempi  in  Lu- 

nigiana  con  uno  nobile  huomo  de'  Malaspini , 

Vol.  n  <u 
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Ghiamato  il  marehese  MoroeUo ,  il  quale  era 
huomo  intenden|:e,  ed  in  smgularita  suo  amico, 
penso  di  non  mandarli  a  Dante »  ma  al  mar- 
ehese che  glieii  mostrasse ;  e  cod  feoe  pregan- 
dolo,  che  in  quanto  potesse^  desse  opera,  che 
Dante  coi^tinuasse  I'lmpresa,  e  se  potesse  lafi- 
iU3se.  Pervenuti  adunqae.  li  sette  canti  predetti 
alle  mani  d^I  mrchese ,  ed  essendogli  maraW* 
gliosamente  piaciuti,  U  mostro  a  Dante;  ed 
avendo  ayiito  da  lui,  iche  sua  opera  erano,  il 
prego  gli  piacfisse  di  Oontinuare  la  impresa.  Al 
qual  dicono  che  Dante  riprese :  io  estinuwa  ve- 
ramente  che  quesU^  con  cdfre  mie  cose  e  scrit- 
tare  assai  ^  fossero  nel  Usmpo  che  rubata  mi 
fu  la  casay  perduti;  e  perq  dd  tuUo  rC  m^ea 
Vardmo  e  7  pensiero  levato.  Ma  poiche  a  Dio  i 
piaciuio  ,  che  per  dud  non  sieno ,  ed  hammegli 
rimandaU  innanUy  io  adoperero  cib  dh'io  potrb 
di  seguitare  la  hisogna  secondo  la  mia  dispo^ 
sizion  prima;  e  quinci  ri^ntrato  nel  pensiero 
antico  ,  e  reassumendo  V  intralasciata  opera , 
disse  in  questo  principio  del  canto  Qttavo: 
JTdicQ  segiUtandoy  alle  gose  lungamente  intra- 
lasciate.  Ora,  questa  istoria  medesima  puntuaU 
niente,  quasi  sanza  alguoa  cosa  mutarne,  mi 
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raeconto  gia  tin  set  Dino  Periai  nostix>  citta- 
dino  ed  intendeBte  huomo,  e,  secondo  che  e$so 
diceya ,  stato  quanto  esser  piii  si  potesse  far 
miliare  ed  amico  di  Dante;  ma  in  tanto  muta 
il  fatto,  che  esso  diceva ,  non  Andrea  Leonid 
ma  esso  medesimo  essere  staio  lui  il  quale  la 
donna  avea  mandato  a'forzieri  per  le  scritiure^ 
e  chea^a  trwati  questi  setti  canti ,  e  portatiU 
a  Dino  di  messer  Lambertuccio.  Non  so  a  quale 
io  mi  debba  piii  fede  prestare ;  ma  qual  che  di 
quest]  due  fii  dica  il  vero  o  no ,  mi  oGcorre  nelle 
parole  loro  un  dubbio,  il  quale  io  non  posso 
in  maniera  alcuna  solvere  che  mi  soddisfaccia , 
ed  il  dubbio  e  questo.  Introduce  nel  sesto  canto 
r  autore  Ciacco  e  fagli  predire ;  come  avanti 
die  il  terzo  anno  dal  di  ch'egli  dice  finisca, 
conyiene  che  caggia  deUo  stato  suo  la  setta , 
della  quale  era  Dante ,  il  che  cosi  avvenne. 
Perdocche,  come  detto  e,  il  perdere  Io  stato 
la  setta  Bianca,  ed  il  partirsi  di  Firenze  fu  tulto 
uno ;  e  pero ,  se  I'autore  si  parti  air  ora  pre- 
niostrata,  come  poteva  egli  avere  scritto  questo? 
e  non  solamente  questo  ma  un  canto  piu  ?  ^^  >* 

(13)  CoraiD.  al  cap.  VIII,  Ediz.  fior.  <721,  Tom   VI,  pp.  66^69. 
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Alia  qiiale  sola  difficolta  ( imperciocche  avendo 
potato  essere  tnandati  amendue  insieme,  o  Vwno 
dopo  r  altro  ai  forzieri  il  Poggi  e  il  Perini,  il 
vanto  che  se  ne  davano  tutti  e  due  non  fa  una 
seconda  difficolta)  gia  e  risposto  per  noi ,  che 
teniamo  questi  canti  trovati  essere  stati  i  Laiini ; 
non  certo  poi  tradotti  parola  per  parola,  che 
do  nol  consente  di  niun  modo  la  natura ,  Y  in- 
gegno ,  il  genio  di  Dante ,  ma  liberamente  ri- 
yolti  in  yolgare  e  in  tal  rivolgerli  mutati  ed  ao 
cresciuti.  E  certo  yedremo  poi,  che  non  il  solo 
episodio  di  Ciacco ,  ma  tutta  1'  allegoria  del 
poema  ne'  primi  canti  non  puo  essere  stata 
scritta  prima  dell'  esilio ,  in  Firenze. 

Adunque  ai  Malaspina ,  e  particolarmente  a 
Moroello,  dovette  Dante  e  que'  conforti,  che 
non  sono  inutili  nemmeno  ai  piu  spontanei  scrit- 
tori ,  a  riprendere  tutto  il  poema ;  e  il  rifugio 
in  che  scrisse  forse  tutta,  certo  gran  parte  della 
prima  cantica  delP  Inferno.  E  perche  poi  ad 


che  M  confronti  coUa  ViU  al  Tom.  IV  della  med.  Edic.  pp.  47,  AS, 
cywero  p.  87  dell'  Ediz.  da  noi  citata.  Il  quale  squarcio  ooooorda  tan- 
to  con  quello  del  commento,  che  il  recarlo  jarebbe  stata  inutile 
ripetizione. 
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uomo  che  scriva  niun  benefizio  maggiore  si  puo 
fare  che  dargli  tal  pace  confortatrice,  Dante  si 
mostro  grato  di  questo  piii  che  d'  ogni  altro 
benefizio ;  e  non  solo  lodo  i  Malaspina  senza 
que'  yeli  e  quelle  restrizioni  o  quelle  disdette 
che  uso  piu  o  meno  con  tutti  gli  altri  lodati ;  ma 
per  non  guastare  tale  onoranza  lor  fieitta,  ei 
si  trattiene  da  ogni  yituperio  a  qualunque  per- 
sona, ad  essi  piu  o  meno  appartenente.  Ed  anche 
noi  partecipi  al  benefizio  del  poema  definitiva- 
mente  ricominciato,  dobbiamo  con  piacere  par- 
tecipare  alia  gratitudine.  Introduce  Dante  nel 
Purgatorio  il  secondo  Gorrado  Malaspina  tra 
una  qualita  di  peccatori  i  meno  odiosi ;  poscia- 
che  per  cio  solo  sono  ivi,  che  distratti  dalle 
signorie  differirono  a  pentirsi.  Chiamato  Gor- 
rado dal  gentile  giudice  Nino  di  Gallura ,  amico 
di  Dante,  a  questo  guarda  tacendo  prima  a 
lungo  y  e  poi  gli  dice : 

IIS  Se  la  lucerna ,  che  ti  mena  in  alto ,  . 
Tnioyi  nel  tao  arbitrio  tanta  eera » 
Quant'  i  mestiere  infin  al  sommo  smalto  ^^, 

(4  4)  Dbputano  i  oomtnenUtori ,  te  per  questo  aommo  smalto  ab" 
biasi   ad  intendere    il  cielo  del  Paradiso  tnudlato  di  stelle,  nvvero 
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115    Coiiiiiici6  ella ,  se  novellt  vera 

Di  Valdimagrft  o  di  parte  Ticina 
Sai^  dilla  a  me,  che  glk  grande  Hi  era 

148    Ghiamato  fui  Carrado  Malaspina; 

Non  son  Tantico ,  ma  da  lui  discesi ; 
A'  miei  portai  Tamor  che  qui  raffina. 

lil    O ,  diss'  io  Ini ,  per  11  vostri  paesi 

Giammal  non  fui ;  ma  do?e  si  dimora 
Per  tutta  Europa,  eh' el  non  sien  palesi? 

iik    La  fama »  che  la  vostra  easa  onora , 
Grida  i  signori ,  grida  la  contrada, 
SI  che  ne  sa  chi  non  vi  fii  ancora. 

127    Ed  io  vi  giuro,  s' io  di  sopra  vada, 

€he  Yostra  gente  onrata  non  si  sfregia 
Del  pregio  ddla  borsa  e  della  spada. 

130    Uso  e  nalura  si  la  priyilegia, 

Che,  perchd  il  capo  reo  11  mondo  torca. 
Sola  va  dritta ,  e  '1  mal  cammin  dispregia. 

133    Ed  egli :  or  va ,  ch'  il  sol  non  si  ricorca 
Sette  TOlte  neMetto  chel  montone 
Con  tutti  e  quattro  i  pii  cuopre  ed  inforca  <5  ^ 

136    Che  cotesta  cortese  opinione 

Ti  fia  chioyata  in  mezzo  della  testa 

Con  maggior  chiovi  che  d*altrui  sermone, 

139    Se  corso  di  giudizio  non  s'arresta. 

PuRG.  vm. 

i7  tommo  mante  tlel  Purgaiorio  snudtato  dijiori.  Ed  h  de'poclii  pam 
ove  sia  iiuolvibile  il  diibbio,  e  te  n'  abbia  cos^  ad  inoolpare  I'  aotore 
d'oMurit^. 
(IT))  Dairaprile  1200  all'aprile  4207. 
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C^ito,  iion  poteya  mai  piii  Dante  aggiu^er 
nulla  a  cosi  yive  e  tenere  lodi;  ma  egli  fece 
forse  piu  altrove  ^  trattenendosi  dall'  ira.  Oltre 
ai  tre  Malaspina  che  abbiamo  reduti  piu  o  meno 
ospiti  ed  amici  di  Dante ,  Franceschino ,  Corra- 
dino  e  Moroello ,  ed  oltre  ad  altri  numerosi  dt 
tal  fiimiglia  a  noi  non  importanti ,  era ,  e  per 
yei'o  dire  piu  famoso  allora  che  non  tutti  questi^ 
un-altro  Moroello  nipote  ancor  egli  di  Corrado 
Fantico  ^  e  cosi  Cugino  germano  del  Franceschi- 
no^ e  zio  alia  moda  di  Bretagna  d^l  Corradino  e 
del  Moroello  di  Dante,  tli'a  guerriero  illustre, 
ma  tra'  Guelfi}  a  dijQTerenza  del  restante  di  sua 
famiglia  che  membra  ab  antico  ed  allora  essefe 
stata  per  la  niaggioi'  parte  ghibellina.  Tanto  che 
questo  Moroello  lo  zio  dopo  parecchie  fazioni 
guelfe  in  Lunigiana  ed  uh  capitanato  in  Milano, 
fu  nel  1301  fatto  capitano  de'Lucchesi  e  di 
tutta  la  lega  de'  Neri ;  a  capo  della  quale  egli 
fu  che  nella  state  del  1302  die  a'  Bianchi  fio- 
rentini  ne'  campi  Piceni  presso  a  Pistoia  una 
gran  rotta  che  precedette  di  poco  e  agevolo  la 
rivoluzione  fatta  da  messer  Corso  Donati  e  da 
Carlo  di  Yalois  in  Firenze.  Ne  basto  cio ,  ma 
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ullimamente  nei  1306  egli  era  slato  di  nuovo 
questo  Moroello  lo  zio,  die  avea  riccmdotla  la 
lega  Nera  (compresavi  ora  Firenze)  controla 
nemica  PIstoia ;  egli  che  V  avea  presa  pe'  Luc- 
chesi ,  egli  che  n'  era  rimasto  primo  podesla 
dato  dagli  alleati.  Yedesi  quindi  che  se  niimo 
mai  fece  danno  a  Dante  e  doveva  chiamare  a 
se  r  ira  di  lui  9  e  massime  in  un  luogo  dove 
rammenta  la  rotta  de'  suoi  ne'  campi  Piceni » 
certo  era  questo  Moroello*  E  tuttavia  eon  pa- 
role moderate  e  quasi  ammiratrici  trovasi  ram- 
mentato  nella  feroce  predizione  di  quel  fatto 
gettata  a  Dante  in  Inferno  dal  ladro  Vanni 
Fucci,  fiirioso  d'essere  istato  veduto  e  ricono* 
sduto. 


4^0    Ma  perchd  di  tal  vista  tu  non  godi , 
Se  mai  sarai  di  faor  de'  luoghi  jbui , 

142    Apri  gli  orecchi  al  mio  annunzio ,  ed  odi : 
Pistoia  in  pria  di  Neri  si  dimagra; 
Poi  Firenze  rinnova  genti  e  modi. 

4  4S    Tragge  Marte  vapor  di  Valdimagra » 
Gh'  h  di  torbidi  nuvoli  involuto 
£  con  tempesta  impetuosa  ed  agra 
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'448    Sopra  campo  Picen  fia  combattuto; 

Ond'  ei  repente  spezzeii  la  nebbia , 

Si  ch'ogni  Bianco  ne  sarii  feroto. 
451    E  detto  r  ho  perchi  doler  ten  debbia. 

Inf.  XXIV. 

Finalmente  era  questo  Moroello  lo  zio  y  il 
vapor  di  Valdimagra,  marito  da  parecchi  anni 
di  Alagia  de'  Fieschi  di  Genova ;  una  famiglia 
che  avea  dati  alia  Chiesa  due  papi ,  rultimd  del 
grandi  Innocenzo  IV,  e  poi  Adriano  V  seduto 
pochi  mesi  del  1266.  Dante  nemico  de' papi> 
de'  quali  niuno  grande  introduce  mai  nelle  tre 
cantiche ,  introduce  Adriano  nel  cerchio  degli 
ayari  nel  Purgatorio;  e  con  esso  conversando 
poi  9  non  brevemente  ,  ma  piu  moderatamente 
che  al  solito  ,  e  da  lui  congedato  cosl : 

139    Vattene  omai ;  non  vo'  che  piu  f  airesti ; 
Chi  la  tna  stanza  mio  pianger  disagia. 
Col  qnal  maturo  ci6  che  tu  dicesti. 

443    Nipote  ho  io  di  Ik  ch'  ha  nome  Alagia 
Bnona  da  sb ,  pur  che  la  nostra  casa 
Non  faccia  lei  per  esempio  malvagia ; 

44S    E  questa  sola  m'i  di  Ik  rimasa. 

PuaG.  XIX. 
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La  qaal  menzione  non  necessaria  <jui ,  ma  evi- 
dentement^  cercata  ad  onore ,  non  piio  non  far 
pensare  che  anche  con  questa  marchesa  Mala- 
spina,  e  forse  collo  stesso  marito  di  lei  Moroello 
il  Vapor  di  Viddimagra^  avesse  Dante  famiglia- 
rila  ed  amicizia ;  potendo  forse  piu  che  lo  spi- 
rito  di  parte ,  in  iino  la  liberalila  nativa  di 
quel  sangue  ,  e  nell'  altro  la  larghezza  di  sua 
gratitudine  a  tutta  quella  schiatta.  Ma  non  si 
confonda  mai  come  altri  fece  questo  Moroello  di 
Manfredi,  lo  zio  e  il  Vapor  di  Valdimagroy  col 
nipote  di  lui Moroello  d'Obizzino, per  cuiDante 
firmo  la  pace  del  1506  y  presso  cui  ospitava  e 
scriveva  il  poema  nel  1307,  mentre  lo  zio  era 
podesta  di  Pistoia.  Quanto  poi  alia  dedica  del 
Purgatorio  che  yedremo  fatta  da  Dante  a  un 
Moroello  Malaspina  dubiti  chi  vuole  tra  i  due, 
allegando  in  pro  dello  zio ,  essere  stato  piu 
illustre ;  io  sto  pel  nipote ,  allegando  che  le 
dediche  d'un  Dante  non  sogliono  farsi  al  piu 
illustre  ma  .al  piu  caro ,  al  piu  benefattore ,  e 
che  tale  fu  a  lui  piu  probabilmente  il  nipote  ^^. 

(I6)yedi  tutta  la  storia  del  Moroello  Zio  e  vapor  di  Val.di  Magn 
in  Gerini  torn. II,  pp.    39—5*.    Ivi    Tautore  lo   chiaroa  il  V  Mo- 
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Ma  prima  di  vedere  il  seguito  de'casi  di 
Dante ,  rivolgiamoci  a  qaelli  intermediarii  dl- 
talta  e  Firenze.  Scoppio  nel  1307  la  guerra 
preparata  V  anno  innanzi ;  guerra  insueta 
del  cardinal  legato  Napoleone  Orsini  a  capo 
de'  Ghibellini  e  Bianchi  ,  seguiti  da  Scar* 
petta  degli  Ordelaffi  capitano  de'  Ghibellini  di 
Romagna  e  da  Federigo  Feltrio ,  contra  Fi- 
renze sempre  capo  de'  Guelfi  puri  o  Neri,  aiu- 
tata  da  Bologna,  Lucca  e  Siena.  Raccoltisi  i 
Pontificii  Ghibellini  ad  Arezzo,  mossero  quindi 
contro  i  Fiorentini  fino  a  Bibiena;  dove  rimasti 
qualche  tempo  in  presenza  si  ritrassero  verso 
ii  fine  dell' anno  prima  i  Fiorentini  poi  i  Ponti- 
ficii, o  sbigottiti  gli  uni  degli  altri,  o  p^:  trattare. 
Ma  i  trattati  non  riuscirono  a  nulla  piu  che  le 
armi ;  e  il  cardinale  se  ne  toiiio  senza  fimtto 
a  corte ,  come  dicevasi  allora ,  e  non  era  piu 


roello,  chiamandolo  poi  il  IV  Delia  tavola  genealogica.  E  liii  tiene 
per  il  Moroello  ospile  di  Dante,  lui  per  quello  a  cai  ^  dedicato  il 
Purgatorio,  lui  per  quello  di  cui  Dante  fu  amba^ciatore ;  diroeoli- 
cando  d'aver  esso  stesso  detto  e  detto  bene  poco  prima,  p.  34,  che 
questo  era  il  figliuolo  d'  Obicino  fratello  di  Corradino.  E  A  ctie 
eorreggendo  tal  errore  cadono  tutte  le  ragiooi  a  creder  la  dcdlca  Llta 
aUo  Zio. 
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quella  di  Roma  ^  ma  della  Babilonia  oltremon' 
tana.  E  cosi  rimasero ,  il  papa  mal  contento 
del  suo  legato,  e  gl'Italiani  tutti  mal  content!  di 
lui ;  i  Gaelfi  come  di  nefmico  naturale  e  cosi 
traditore ,  i  Ghibellini  come  di  amico  ^uovo , 
molle,  e  fors' anch' essi  come  di  traditore  ^'J 
.  Le  condizi6ni  e  itrayaglid'Italiainsul  finir 
del  1307  e  il  principio  del  1308  si  troyano  cosi 
ben  descritti  con  mira  a  Dante  e  a  quanti 
entrano  nella  vita  di  lui,  da  uno  de'biografi; 
che  questi  mi  perdonera  >  e  i  lettori  mi  sa* 
ranno  grati  di  trovar  qui  quella  descrizione 
che  non  saprei  pareggiare.  ccPartito  il  cardinal 
degli  Orisini ,  la  guerra  tacque  in  Toscana  e 
condnuo  per  alcun  tempo  in  Romagna ,  donde 
s'appres^  d'intomo  intorno  al  Ferrarese,  al  Par- 
migiano  ed  alia  Liguria.  Guido  III  da  Polenta 
gia  vecchio  e  il  decrepito  Malatesta  di  Veruccliio 
aveano  lasciato  il  peso  dei  pubblici  afTari,  I'uno 
ai  suoi  figli  Bernardino  ed  Ostasio,  I'altro  al 
crudele  Malatestino  dell'  Occhio.  Ferocemente 
questi  nuovi  signori  odiavano  gli  Ordelaffi ,  ed 

(47)  Mural.  Ami.  agli  aa.  4306,  4307;  Yill.  pp.  423,  426j  Veltio 

pp.  87,  89. 
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erano  gelosi  fra  loro.  La  morte  d'Azzone  VlII 
di  Este ,  cui  Dante  di  molti  vizi  ed  accusa  e 
deride  9  accese  fra  i  successori  di  lui  cotanto 
fiera  discordia  die  alcuni  fra  essi  posero  Fer- 
rara  in  potesta  di  Gemente  V  e  della  Ghiesa 
romana.  Giberto  di  Gorreggio*  yinto  dai  Guelfi 
ai  quali  era  stato  infedele,  fu  costretto  ad  u- 
scire  di  Parma  coi  Ghibellini.  Mantova  era  il 
piu  fidato  rifugio  di  costoro,  grazie  ai  Buonac* 
colsi.  Gan  grande  pervenuto  all'  anno  decimo- 
settimo,  con  solenne  pompa  era  chiamato  a 
parte  del  govemo  di  Verona  da  sue  fratello 
Alboino ;  Y  altro  loro  fratello  Giuseppe  reggea 
la  badia  di  san  Zeno,  inteso  unicamente  a  darsi 
piacere,  odarricchire  i  duesuoi  figli  naturali,  Bar- 
tolammio  ed  Alberto.  Signoreggiavano  in  Genova 
Branca  Doria  ed  Opicino  Spinola ;  e  frequente 
incursione  contro  essi  facevano  gli  esuli  Fieschi, 
parenti  di  Alagia  Malaspina.  In  questo  mentre 
mori  Alberto  d'  Austria  imperatore  trafitto  da 
un  suo  nipote ;  cio  che  accrebbe  il  rigoglio 
alle  fazioni  d*  Italia.  Franceschino  Malaspina  ra- 
pido  corse  in  aiuto  del  cognato  Giberto ,  e  il 
rimise  in  Parma ;  meno  ayyenturosi  gli  altri 
suoi  congiunti  del  Fiasco  assaltai^ono  Genoya, 
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e  farono  aspramente  percossi  dallo  Spinola  e 
da  Branca  Ddria.  Intento  i  Romagnuoli  con 
miglior  consiglio  tomarono  alia  pace  interrotta 
dalla  spedizione  del  cardinal  degli  Orsini.  Bo- 
logna, Imola,  Faenza,  Forl\,  Cesena,  Rimini  e 
Bertinoro  spettatrici  della  gaerra  che  ardea  fra 
gli  Esiensi  a  cagion  di  Ferrara  si  cpngiunsero 
nuovamente  con  amichevoli  patti ;  e  Scarpetta 
degli  Ordelaifi  cesso  dall'ufficio  di  capitano  *^n. 
Dopo  i  quali  eventi,  non  un  mese  ando ,  e 
ne  successe  un  altro  anche  pid  importante  nella 
sempre  inquieta  Firenze.or  divisa  tra  messer 
Corso  Donati  co'grandi  da  una  parte,  e  Rosso 
della  Tosa  co'popolani  dall'altra.  Cosi  ne  narra 
il  Villani:  cc  A  messer  Corso  et  suoi  segaaci, 
pareva  essere  male  trattati  degli  honori  et 
ufficii,  parendo  loro  essere  piu  degni,  pero 
ch'  erano  stati  principali  ricoveratori'  dellp 
stato  de'  Neri  et  principali  cacciatori  della  par- 
te Bianca,  Ma  per  V  altra  parte  si  disse ,  che 
messer  Corso  si  volava  fare  signore  della  citta 
et  non  volea  essere  compagnone.  Quale  si  fosse 
il  yero  della  cagione,  1' altra  parte  che  reggea  il 

(18)  Velji-opp.  91,  92. 
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popolo  rhaveano  in  odio  et  a  sospetto,  d% 
poi  s'  era  imparentato  con  Ugaccione  della 
Fagiuola  Ghibellino,  et  nemica.  del  comune  di 
Firenze;  et  anoora  il  temeano  conosciendo  il 
sao  grande  animo  ^  et  seguitb  j  et  potere,  du*" 
bitando  di  lui ,  cbe  non  levasse  loro  lo  stato 
et  cacciasseli  della  terra ;  et  massimamente  per» 
die  troyarono  che  '1  detto  messera  Corso  havea 
fatta  legaet  giura  col  detto  Uguocionei  man-p 
date  per  lui  et  per  li  suoi  segoaci.  Per  lai 
qoal  oosa  subitamente  grande  gelosia  nacque 
nella  citta,  et  levosai  il  romore,  et  feciono  so- 
nare  i  priori  la  campana  a  martello,  et  fu  tutta 
la  citta  ad  arme,  a  piede  et  a  cayallo,  et  le 
maanade  de'  Catalani  col  IVLdiscalco  del  re^ 
ch'erano  a  posta  di  coloro  che  guidavano  la 
terra^  Et  sabitamente ,  com'  era  ordinato  per 
li  sopradetti  caporali ,  ia  data  una  inquisitione 
ovyero  accusa  al  podesti,  ch'era  all'hora  me&- 
sere  Piero  della  Branca  d' Agobio  incontro  al 
detto  messere  Corso,  opponendogli  come  volea 
tradire  il  popolo  e  sottomettere  lo  stato  della 
citta  ,  facendo  venire  Uguccione  co'  GhibeUini 
et  nemici  del  comune  di  Firenze.  £t  fatta  la 
ricbiesta    e  datogli   bando ,   condannato  fu  in 
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meno  d'  una  hora  sanza  dargii  piu  termihe  al 
processo;  et  fa  oondannato  come  rubello  et 
traditore  del  suo  comune,  et  inamtanente 
mosso  da  casa  i  priori,  il  gonfaloniere  della 
giustitia ,  col  podesta ,  e  capitano  e  esecatore 
con  loro  famiglie ,  e  co'  gonfaloni  delle  com- 
pagnie  col  popolo  armato  e  colle  masnade  a 
cavallo,  a  grido  di  popolo  per  venire  alle  case 
doye  habitava  messer  Corso  da  santo  Piero 
Maggiore.  Messere  Gorso  sentendo  la  perseco- 
tione ,  che  li  era  mossa  s'  era  asseragUalo  nel 
Borgo  di  san  Piero  Maggiore  a  piede  della 
torre  del  Cicino  et  in  Toroicoda  alia  bocca 
della  via,  che  ra  in  verso  le  Stinche,  e  alia  via 
di  san  Brocolo  con  forti  sbarre  et  con  gente 
assai  d'amici  e  di  suoi  consord  rinchiusi  nd 
serraglio ,  et  con  balestra  in  suo  servigio*  Dis- 
sesi ,  che  cio  fece  per  essere  forte,  altendendo 
Uguccione  et  sua  gente ,  che  n'era  gia  giunti  a 
Remolo.  11  popolo  comincio  a  combattere  i 
detti  serragli  da  piu  parti;  et  messere  Gorso 
et  suoi  a  difendersi  francamente;  et  duroe  la 
battaglia  gran  parte  del  di ,  et  fu  a  tanto  che 
con  tutto  il  podere  del  popolo,  se  '1  rinfresca- 
menlo  della  gente  d'  Uguccione  et  gli  altri  amici 
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di  contado  invitati  per  messtee  Cot*so  fossero 
gimtti  a  tempo,  il  popolo  di  Firenze  havea  ia 
qael  dl  assai  a  £ar6L  Che,  '.perche  1  coinune  et 
popolo  fossono  assai  9  erano  male  in  ordine'et 
non  molto  in  accordo  y  perocche  a  parte  di 
loro  Bon  piacea.  Ma  sentiendo  la  ^ente  d' Uguc- 
cione^  come'messere  Corso  era  assalilo  dal  po- 
polo J  si  si  tdmo  addietro,  c'cittadini  ch' erano 
al  serraglio  cominciarono  a  partire,  $\  che  mes- 
ser  Corso  rimase  oon  assai  meno  gente.  In  que- 
sto,  certi  del  popolo  ruppono  il  murodel  giar* 
dino  incontro  alle  Stinche,  et  ^ilrarono  dentro 
con  gran  genie  d'  arme  y  et  veggendo  messere 
Corso  et  suoi  chel  isoccorso  d'Uguccione  era 
£dIito»  abbandono  le  case  et  foggi  iuori  della 
terra  y'  le  quali  case  dal  popolo  furono  incon- 
tanente'  rubate  e  disfatte;  et  messer  Corso  et 
suoi  persegoiti  per  lalquanti  cittadini  a  cavallo 
e  Catalani  mandati  in  prova  che  il  pigliassono. 
Et  per  Boccaccio  Cavicciuli  fu  giunto  Gherardo 
Bordoni,  il  quale  era  stato  et  era  della  setta  di 
messere  Corso  ,  et  in  uno  pidciolo  fiumicello , 
ch'e  nel  piano  di  san  Salvi,  chiamato  Afirico, 
Tuccise;  et  morto  gU  tagli6;la  mano,  et  recoUa 

nel  corso  delli  Adimaiu ,  et  conficoUa  nell'u- 
Vol.  II  '  a 
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scio  dl  messere  Tedice  degli  Adimari  y  per  ni* 
mista  havnta  con  loro.  Et  messer  Gorso  tiilto 
solo  andandosene,  fu  giunio  et  preso  di  sopra 
alia  villa  detta  RareEzano  da  certi  Gatakni  a 
cavallo;  et  menandolne  preso  a  Firenee,  come 
fa  di  costa  a  san  Salri ,  pregando  queUi  cfae'l 
menarano,  et  promettendo  lore  molta  moneta  sa 
lo  scampasscMio,  et  i  detti  yolendolne  purine* 
nare »  siocom'  era  lore  imposto  da'  signori  di 
Firenee ,  messere  Gorso  temendo  di  yemre  alle 
mani  de^Sttoi  netnici  et  d'  essere  giustiliato  dal 
popolo,  essendo  oompreso  forte  di  gotte  nelle 
tnani  et  ne'piedi  si  lascio  cadere  da  cayatto. 
I  detti  Catalani  veggendolo  in  terra,  V  uno  di 
loro  li  diede  d'  una  lancia  nella  gola  uno  colpo 
mortale;  lasciollo  per  morto,  i  monaci  del  detto 
monistero  il  ne  portarono  neUa  delta  badia  di 
san  Salvi;  et  dissesi,  die  innanai  che  morisse, 
si  rimise  nelle  fiani  di  loro  in  luogo  di  peni* 
tenza;  et  altri  dissono  cbel  trovarono  morto; 
et  Paltra  mattina  appresso  (u  sepellito  con  pic- 
ciolo  honore  nella  detta  iMidia,  et  poca  gente  yi 
fu  per  tema  del  comune.  Questo  messere  Gorso 
fu  il  pin  sayio ,  il  piiY  yalente  cayaliere ,  e  il 
piit  bello  parlatore,  et  meglio  pratico,  et  di 
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maggiore  nominanza,  di  grande  ardire,  el  d'im- 
prese  che  al  sua  tempo  fosse  in  Italia.  Fu  bello 
dellft  persona  et  di  gratioso  aspetto,  ma  molto 
fii  mondano,  et  in  suo  tempo  fece  fere  in  Fi> 
renze  molte  commntazioni  e  scandali  per  avere 
state  et  signoria;  et  pero  abbiamo  fatto  della 
sna  fine  s\  lunga  menUone,  peno  che  fii  grande 
noviti  dfla  nostra  citta ,  et  segnironne  molte 
cose  appresso,  come  per  V  intendenti  si  potri 
comprendere,  et  accioche  sia  esempio  a  quelK 
che  hanno  a  venire  »•  II  di  15  setfeembre  del 
1506  fu  il  giomo  della  sgiagurata  morle  di 
messer  Ck>rso.  Delia  quale  alFincontro  traendo 
fititto  presso  i  Ghibellini  V  amico  di  lui  Uguc* 
cione,  fu  pochi  d\  appresso  falto  podesta  d'A* 
rezzo  per  la  ottaya  volta  ^^. 

Che  queste  varie  e  rinnovate  speranxe  fos** 
sero  quelle  che  avean  tratto  Dante  in  sul  £• 
nir  del  1306  in  Lunigiana,  non  parmi  possa 
dubitarsi.  Che  pure  il  trattenessero  i?i  o  in 
akre  parti  all'  intomo  duranti  questi  due  anni 
e  probabile  del  pari.  Ma  che   avesse  parted* 


(19)  Rer.  Ital.  XII  pp.  ^32,  434,  e  si  confront]  con  Dino  Conip. 
Rer.  lud.IX,  522  per  li  parlicolari }  Vcllro  pp.  93—95. 
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pazione  attiva  ,  egli  die  da  piu  anni  s'  era 
falto  parte  da  se  stesso ,  e  j  gostate  le  dol- 
cezze  dello  studio  era  toniato  tatto  a  quel- 
r  opera,  cb'era  tanto  sfogo  del  suo  amore^  e 
della  sua  ira  orama! ;  e  che  cosi  in  questi  due 
anni  egli  parteggiando  operasse  e  ai  un  tempo 
scrivesse  e  compiesse,  come  certo  fece,  tutta  la 
prima  canlica  dell'  Inferno ,  io  confesso  che 
hon  solo  ne  dubiterei,  ma  che  lo  direi  impos- 
sibile;  se  impossibile  si  potesse  dire  qualunque 
sforzo  d'attivita  e  d' ingegno  in  un  Dante. 
Quel  biografo  di  lui  e  d'  Uguccibne  ond'  io 
mai  non  mi  scosto  se  non  co!n  timore,  sulla  fede 
degli  storici  di  Forli  e  la  testimonianza  da 
questi  addotta  d'  antiche  scritture  or  distmtle, 
e  suUe  reminiscenze  di  Romagna,  che  irovansi 
continue  ne'canti  XXVII — XXX  dell' Inferno, 
non  dubita  di  por  Dante  come  segretario  di 
Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi  tra  il  1307  e  il  1308 
fino  all'  agosto  di  quest'  anno,  che  Scarpetta 
cesso  dall'ufficio  di  capitano^®.  Che  se  insuf- 
ficiente  parra  I'argomento  delle  reminiscenze 
di  Romagna  le  quali  si  potrebbero  attribuire 

(20)  Vellropp.  89-92. 
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alia  prima  dimora  di  Dante  in  quelle  regtoni, 
e  se  impossibili  sono  oramai  a  Verificare  quelle 
testimonianze  documentate  degli  storici  di  Forli, 
difficili  elle  sono  pure  a  rigettare.  E  in  somma 
ne  risolta  probabile  almeno,  Taver  Dante  scritto 
in  due  anni  V  Inf enio  tra  i  viaggi ,  le  parti  e 
i  negozi,  facendo  o  no  da  segretario,  o  come 
allor  diceasi  notario  dell'  Ordelaffi.  Trovasi  poi 
rammentato  dal  Boccaccio  un  secondo  yiaggio 
di  Dante  a  Verona^  che  Tautor  del  Veltro  non 
dubita  di  por  qui  negli  uldmi  mesi  del  1308 
prima  del  ritomo  a  Lunigiana  ^^  Ma  non  ye- 
dendosi  ragione  di  tal  yiaggio  in  quest' anni 
e  da  cosl  lungi ,  si  potrebbe  anzi  credere  che 
Ibsse  fatto  I'anno  precedente  e  dalla  yicinissima 
Padoya. 

Ad  ogni  modo  in  Lunigiana  o  riport6  com- 
piuta  o  compie  la  cantica  dell'  Inferno  in  sul 
finire  dell'anno  1308  o  al  principio  del  1309, 
come  fu  arguito  ^  dal  non  yedere  in  essa 
niuna  reminiscenza  posteriore  a  quell'  anno. 

(2l>  yeUro  pp*  93,  97,  Boce.  Edic.  Fir.  p.  20. 

(22)  Al  G.  Mitfchetti  Mgaito  poi  dali'A.  del  Veltro  p.  404deiH 
besi  la  de&iisione  di  qiiesto  importaotisiiiiio  pimto  di  cntica  Daii^ 
tejc«. 
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£  compiato  questo  pdmo  terzo  di  sua  grand' 
opera  delibero  Dante  partirsi  non  pur  di  Lu-  ^ 
nigiana,  ma  d'lntomo  a  Firenze  oramai  per 
hu  non  piii  sperata,  d' Italia  da  lui  gia  tanto 
percorsa  che  n'  era  o  se  ne  credeva  avvilito 
agli  occhi  degli  Italiani.  Erano  le  condizioni 
della  parte  ghibellina  poco  men  che  dispe* 
rate  per  la  mala  riuscita  dell'  ultima  con- 
giura  di  messer  Gorso  e  d'Uguccione ,  della 
quale  Dante  amico  del  secondo^  parente  del 
primo  fu  probabilmente  almeno  conscio.  La 
morte  dell*uno,  la  ritirata  dell'altro  alia  sua 
podesteria  d'Arezzo^  furono  quelle  probabil- 
mente, che  spegnendo  del  tutto  le  speranze 
del  fiioruscito  lo  spinsero  a  questo  nuovo,  e 
da  se  stesso  aggravato  ^  esilio  oltramontano  ^^. 
Aggiungasi  che  neU' imprender  il  Purgatorio 
da  cui  incomincia  la  parte  teologica  del  poema, 
send  il  poeta  la  necessita  di  nuovi  sludi  di  tale 
scienza  non  mai  o  non  bene  latti  fin  allora  da 


(23)  Ferretto  Vicentino  Rer,  It.  IX,  p.  979  attribuendo  Tesiiio 
di  Dante  alia  morte  di  messer  Gono  &  an  enore  che  ha  pur  qualche 
pgrte  di  veritky  e  maalra  cib  che  ne  diasero  i  lontant  e  meno  infiw- 
laali :  noo  il  primo  afonalo  eailio  da  Firaue,  ma  il  aeooodo  voloa- 
tario  dair  Italia  lu  effetto  probabile  della  morte  di  mesier  Gono. 
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lid;  e  che  la  prima  spuola  di  Teologia  in  Eu- 
ropa  era  allora  in  Parigi;  e  ne  restera  spie- 
gata  meglio  che  al  ^olito  deg^i  altri  fatti  di 
Dante  questa  partenza  di  lui,  confermata  del 
resto^  come  vedremo,  dalla  testimonianza  del 
Boc^caccio ,  dalle  remimscense  del  Purgatorio 
e  da  quanto  segue  della  vita  di  Dante^ 

ccGcJa  dove  la  Magra  maestoso  fiume  termina 
ik  corso  9  a  destra  d^lla  'sua  foce  y  si  prolunga 
nel  mare  Monte  Gaprione,  antico  retaggio  dei 
yescovi  di  Luni  e  dei  Malaspina*  La  punta 
estrema  del  Monte  Gaprione  chiamasi  del  Cor* 
to;  qui  comincia  il  golfo  di  Speaua^  un  di 
povto  di  Luni  sulla  deliziosa  ligure  spiaggia. 
Nelle  altezze  delle  quali  si  corona  quel  golfb» 
frequend  appariscono  i  castelli  ove  imperavano 
^  Spinola,  i  Dona,  i  Fieschi  ed  i  Malaapina. 
Loytomo  al  Gorvo  il  piccolo  porto  di  Lerice 
da  una  parte  fa  vaga  mostra  di  se;  dall'altra 
ei^esi  un  monticello  sulla  Magra :  su  questo 
nd  1176  Pipino  yescovo  di  Luni  fondo  il 
numistero  di  santa  Groce  del  Gorvo.  Nel  prin- 
cipio  del  secolo  XIV  i  Romitani  di  santo  Ago- 
stino  r  abitavano  e  frate  Ilario  era  il  priore. 
Oggi  della  chiesa  non  sopravvanza  che  il  coro ; 
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r  naid&aghi  vi  appendono  ivoti'^t>.  A  quosid 
frate  Ilario  amico  prpbabiliiiente  d'  Uguccione 
veane  dunqae  Dante ;  e  die  ne  seguisse  poi  e 
narrato  in  una  lettera  latina  dello  stesso  finate 
ad  Uguccione,  la  quale  volgarizzata  dice  cosi : 
tf  Air  egregio  e  magnified  uomo  messer  U- 
guccione  della  Faggiola ,  tra'  grandi  italiani 
molto  eminente ,  fra  Ilario  umile  monaco  del 
Corvo  alia  foce  della  Magra  salute  in  colui 
che  e  salute  vera  di  tutti.  Siccome  il  Salya- 
tor  nostro  evangelizza ,  V  uomo  buono  produce 
bonta  dal  buon  tesoro  del  cuor  suo ;  e  in  cid 
son  comf»*esi  due  insegnamenti ,  cioe  che  noi 
dai  fatti  esteriori  possiam  conoscere  V  intemo 
altrui ;  e  che  per  le  parole  nostre  noi  abbia- 
mo  a  manifestare  altrui  il  proprio  intemo. 
Imperciocche  sta  scritto  dal  fi^uUo  loro  yoi  U 
conoscereie;  e  benche  dicasi  cio  de'peccalori, 
lo  possiamo  intendere  mplto  piu  universal* 
mente  dei  giusti,  essendo  questi  sempre  mossi 
a'mostrarsi ,  e  quelli  a  nascondersi.  Ne  e  solo  il 
desiderio  di  gloria  che  ci  muove  a  far  fruttare 
fuori  cio  che  abbiamo  di  buono  internamente, 

(24)  Veltiofip.  W,  9*. 
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ma  lo  stesso  comando  di  Dio  ci  proiliisce  cU 
lasciar  oziose  le  grazie  die  sieno  a  noi  conce^ 
dute.  Imperciocche  Dio  e  la  natara  condaimana 
Tozio,  e  dannasi  al  fuoco  qaell'albero  che  negtf 
fratte  in  sua  stagione.  Or  questo  che  e  qui 
detio  della  produzione  dell'  inlemo  tesoro,  da 
niono  italiano  sembra  essere  stato  si  bene  os- 
seryato  fin  dalla  puerizia,  come  da  quest'aomo^ 
la  cui  opera  coUe  esposizioni  da  me  fsitXe  in- 
tendo  qui  indirizzarvi.  Che  (secondo  io  intesi 
da  allri  ed  e  mirabile)  gia  prima  di  sua  pu-^ 
berta  lento  dir  cose  non  piu  udite;  e  (piu 
mirabile  ancora)  quelle  cose  che  appena  in 
lalino  si  possono  da'migliori  spiegare,  ^li  si 
sforzo  di  chiarirle  in  yolgare.  In  volgare  dico, 
non  semplice,  ma  musicale.  E  per  lasciare  le 
lodi  di  lui  alle  di  lui  opere,  dove  piu  chiara 
senza  dubbio  appariranno  ai  sapenti,  io  vengo 
brcTemente  al  proposilo«* 

t€  Ea;co  dunqne  che  intendendo  quest'  uoino 
d'andame  alle  parti  oltramontane,  e  facendo 
transito  per  la  diocesi  diLuni^^  siapiK^devo- 

(25)  Da  qucste  parole  TA.  del  Teltro  mgfuact  ch^  0ante  pocU 
I^bI  tf  loflertiiasse  in  Luni^^iana  e  cosi  che  venlsie  di  iiiort. 
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:(ioiie  al  laogo»  sia  p^  altra  cagtone  el  ne  venue 
al  detto  nioiusteta.  H  quale  avendo  io  vedulo 
e  sendo  egli  ancora  a  me  ed  a'miei  frateili 
sconosciuto  9  I'mterrogai  che  domandasse?  £ 
n<m  rispondendo  egli  parola^  ma  pur  gnar- 
dando  la  costruzione  dd  luogO)  di  nuovo  I'ln- 
lerrogai^  che  domandasse  o  cereasse?  Egli  allora, 
goardati  attorao  me  e  i  frateili^  disseipace^^. 
Quindi  m'  accesi  via  via  piu  di  conosoer^ ,  di 
qiul  condizione  fosse  tal  uom:o ;  e  trattolo  in 
disparte  dagli  altri,  e  fatto  coUoqulo  ocm  esso 
il  conobbi.  Che  quantunque  io  Hon  Tavessi 
prima  di  quel  giorno  veduto,  la  fama  di  lui 
gia  da  gran  tempo  era  a  me  pervenuta^'  9. 

ccQuando  poscia  ei  m'ebbe  vedulo  a  lui  tuUo 
altentOy  e  conosciutomi  aflfezionato  alle  sue  pa- 
role^  egli  con  modo  famigliare  si  trasse  di  seno 
e  mostrommi  liberalmenle  un  libretto;  ed  ecco^ 
dissemi ,  una  parte  ddl* opera  miay  che  nudfor- 
se^^tu  non  vedesti.  Io  vi  lascio  tal  mdnumentOj 


'  (26)  Vede  ogpiino  quanto  tiitto  cib  i*  accordi   pc/modi  e  cob  Ic 
pocbe  parole  mate  da  Dante. 

(27)  Dante  non  ignoto  per  li  suoi  uffizi  e  per  le  sue  prime  pocsie, 
dovea  easere  notiasimo  da  due  anni  in  Lunigiana. 

(28)  La  parokyone  fit  sospetlare  che  di  alctini  canli  d<;ir  Inf*:nM> 
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affinche  serbicUe  di  me  piuferma  memona.  Ed 
avendomi  porto  un  libreUo  ed  io  con  gratita- 
dine  accettatolo  in  grembo ,  Taprii  ^  ed  in  pre- 
senza  di  lui  vi  affissi  gli  occhi  con  affetto.  Ed 
avendo  veduto  ch-eran  yolgari  le  parole ,  e  mo- 
slrandb  in  certo  modo  di  maravigliarmi  ^^^  egli 
mi  domando  la  cagione  di  tal  sostare.  A  cui  io 
risposi  maras^igUarmi  di  tal  quaUta  di  sermane; 
sia  perche  difficile^  aim  inimaginabile  mi  pa- 
reva  ch*egli  iwesse  poiuto  esprimere  in  volgare 
un  assunto  cosi  arduo;  sia  perche  non  cojwe- 
rdente  pare^ami  vestir  tanta  scienza  in  abito 
pcpdaren. 

«  Secondo  ragione  tu  pensi  certamente  y  ri- 
spos'egli;  e  quando  da  principio  (mjosso  forse 
dal  cieloj  ^^  il  seme  infuso  germinb  a  tal  pro- 
positOy  io  prescelsi  a  do  sua  legitUma  fof^eUa^ 


potera  giii  prima  essersi  tratta   qiialche   copk.  (noU  dell'  A.  del 
Veliro). 

(29)  Tal  inanmglia  moalra  cfae  te  i  primi  omti  eraoo  eoooaeiali, 
erano  quelli  scritti  gik  in  latino. 

(30)  L' A.  del  Yeltro  attrilmiace  la  parentesi  al  frate;  ma  parmi 
compresa  nelle  parole  di  Dante  cbe  fin  dalU  Vita  Nova  esprime  qoesto 
medesimo  pensien. 
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iV@  solamerM  la  prescdsi  9  ma  in  essa  al  modo 
usato  poetando  incominciai : 

<  Ultima  regna  canam  fluido  contermina  mundo^ 
.Spiritibiu  qoae  lata  paient,  quae  proemia  solfiiiil 
Pro  meritis  caicumqae  suU  ». 

Ma  quamt  io  considerai  la  coruUuone  deUfeia 
presenter  vidi  essere  del  tuUo  abietti  i  canU  degU 
illustri  poeti ;  e  per  questa  ragione  appunio  gU 
uomini  generosi  ^S  ^''^  ^  tempi  migUori  scri- 
veano  tali  cose ,  lasciar^mo  (oh  dolorel)  le  ard 
liberdU  OLplehei.  Per  lo  che  deposi  la  povera 
lira  di  che  era  io  provs^eduto^  e  un*aUra  nap- 
parecchiai  adattata  ai  sensi  demodemi;  vano 
essendo  porger  cibo  da  mangiare  a  hocche  di 
lattanti  ». 

cc  Dette  le  qaali  cose  molto  'afiettaosamente 
soggiunse,  che  se  mi  fosse  conceduto  vacare  a 
tali  cose ,  io  fornissi  tal  opera  di  certe  postil- 
lette  9  ed  accqmpagnata  da  queste  a  voi  la  tra- 
smettessi.  Che  se  io  non  interamente  enucleai 
quanto  s'asconde  nelle  parole  di  lui,  io  pur 
fedelmente  e  con  animo  liberate  mi  vi  adope- 

(3l)Leg^  homines,  non  honUnis  che  non  intenderei. 
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rai ;  e  come  da  quell'  amici^mo  tiomo  mi  fu 
ingianto ,  destino  V  opera  domapdata  ^^.  Nella 
cjuale  se  alcun  die  sembrera  Vvi  ambigao^  impu- 
talelo  solamente  all'  insuflicienza  mia ;  dovendosi 
aeiu^a  dubbio  il  testo  stesso  te&ersi.  d'e^  ma* 
ttiera  come  perfetto  ».      . 

cc  Se  poi  delle  alire  due  parti  di  quest' opera 
cercasse  una  volta  la  yostara  magnificeiiza.(^* 
come  qoeglHche  si  propone  d' integrarla  dalla 
unione  delle  parti),  cercale  la  secqnda  parte 
aegaente  a  questa  dall'  egregio  uoroo  il  signor 
Moroello  marchese ;  e  p6tra  Y  ultima  troyai*$i 
presso  r  illustrissimo  Federigo  re  di  Sicilia  ^^. 
Imperciocche ,  siccome  quegli  che  e  Tautore 
mi  asseil  d'aver  destinato  in  suo  proposito, 
£2opo  iwer  considerata  tuUa  Italiay  voi  trepre^ 
scelse  a  tutd  per  offerirvi  la  presents  opera 
tripartita  ^^y^. 

Ai  fatti  di  questa  lettera  tutti  concordanti  con 
gli  altri  che  si  sanno  di  Dante ,  e  coi  modi  di 

.  (32)  QueiU  parola  ofHu  posudatum  farebbe  egli  foipetfare  die 
Ugucciooe  fltesto  avetae  domandato  al  irate  Popera,  ch'  ei  tapesae 
presao  lui  deposta  ? 

(33)  Notisi  la  (brma  dubitativa  di  tal  tersa  dedtca  del  Paradijo. 

(34)  Veltro  pp.  208,214. 
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lui  poco  ^  da  a^ungere.  L'autenticita  di  essa 
fa  combaltata  y  e  yero ,  da  on  uomo  letteratis- 
simo ;  ma  gli  fa  I'lsposto  da  ano  non  minore ; 
e  a  mettersi  in  tal  qoestione  sarebbe  necessario 
on  volume ,  ondeche  chi  si  contenti  deU'opnicm 
mia  tenga  par  qiiesta  come  una  delle  meno  in* 
certe  cose  della  yita  di  Dante,  e  chi  dobiti 
ricorra  ai  combattenti  ^^.  Una  sola  difficolta 
io  troyo  ne*  falti  iyi  narrati ,  ed  ef  quella  della 
dedica  del  Paradiso  a  Federigo  re  di  Sicilia ; 
non  solo  perdie  tal  dedica  fu  poi  &tta  non  a 
lui  ma  a  Gangrande  della  Scala,  mutazione  che 
sarebbe  spiegabile  in  mille  modi ,  ma  perche 
qaesto  medesimo  Federigo  e  yitaperato  nel  Gon- 
vito  e  nel  Volgare  Eloquio  ^  scritti  poco  prima 
di  quest*  epoca ,  e  poi  nel  Pui^atorio  ^^  e  nel 
Paradiso  ^^  scritti  dopo ;  onde  non  pare  proba- 
bile,  che  Dante  yolesse  far  tal  onore  a  chi  cosi 
disprezzava  prima  e  dopo.  Ma  notisi  bene, 
tolta  la  lettera,  non  sarebbe  tolta  la  difficolta 


(35)   YeH  princrpalmente  I'Antologia  di  Firenie  ami  1826  e 
aeguenti. 
(36)yiilg.  Elog.  Lib.  I,  Cap.  42. 
(37)  Purg.  yU,  i  <9. 
(iH)  Farad,  JUX,  130,  %X,  63. 
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che  rlmane  anche  pid  forte  nella  vita  del  Boc- 
caccio il  quale  dice ,  tenersi  da  alcuni  per  de* 
finitivamente  dedicato  il  Purgatorio  a  Federi- 
go  ^^.  Ne  sarebbe  tolta  la  difficolta  dicendo  la 
lettera  supposta  dietro  la  vita ;  e  chi  dicesse  il 
passo  della  vita  fatto  sulla  lettera,  crescerebbe 
a  questa  Pautorita.  Ondeche,  o  convien  lasdar 
qaesta  fra  le  difficolta  insolvibili  della  vita  di 
Dante  y  o  dir  ch'  egli  ne  prima  ne  dopo  non 
istimando  Federigo ,  ebbe  pure  alcun  tempo 
qaalche  speranza  su  lui ,  ma  che  non  vedutala 
yerificarsi ,  rimuto  proposito  ed  ai  vituperi  an- 
tichi  altri  n'aggiunse.  Ed  aiutano  a  tal  conget- 
tora,  prima  la  forma  alquanto  dubitativa  in 
coi  e  parlato  di  tal  dedica  da  frate  Ilario;  e 
poi  le  gesta  di  Federigo  piene  piu  di  speranze 
che  d'efifetti,  le  quali  vedremo  a  luogo  loro. 


(39)  Ed.Fir.  p.  52. 


CAPO    VII. 


LA   COmiEDU   IN  GBNBRALB.   LB  AU.BGOBIB. 
l'  WTBODUZIONE. 


(  130e-4308  ) 


86    Legato  coo  amora  in  un  volume 

Ciu  cbe  per  ruoiverso  si  squaderna. 
Paiiao.  zxuii. 


Tempo  ed  opera  perduta  e  comparar  co'  mi- 
nori  i  sommi  ingegni.  Meglio,  compararli  subito 
tra  loro,  cercando  qual  luogo  appartenga  a 
ciascuno  nella  storia  universale  dell' umanita. 
Quando  nelle  altre  parti  del  presente  lavoro 
noi  ci  sforzammo  di  ritrar  Dante  cittadino, 
giovane  innamorato  e  compagnevole  >  rimator 
d'  amore,  studente  di  lettere  e  filosofia,  uomo 
di  parte  od   esule,  ei  ci  basto  di  compararlo 

COD  gli  altri  suoi  compatriotti,  e  non  uscimmo 

Vol.  n  ii 
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d'Italia«  Ma  ora  avendo  a  parlar  di  lui  come 
autor  del  poema  divino,  gia  ci  mancano  in 
patria  i  paragoni,  e  ci  e  forza  irne  a  cercare 
in  tutti  i  paesi ,  in  tutte  le  eta.  Ne  cosi  spazian- 
do  troveremo  forse  piii  di  due  ppeti,  uno 
prima  ed  uno  dopo  lui,  OmeroeShakespear, 
i  cpali  sieno  a  lui  comparabili  in  quella  variata 
e  compiuta  dipintura  dell'umanita,  che  e  copia 
non  da  altrui  ma  dalla  stessa  natura  y  imila* 
zione  non  d'  alcun'  opera  umana  ma  della 
stessa  idea  divina ,  sola  forse  che  possa  dirsi 
somma  e  creatrice  poesia.  Ma  se  noi  paragone* 
remo  I'altezza  e  Tuniversalita  de'ritratti  lasciati 
da'tre  sommi,  quello  di  Dante  che  comprende 
tuttaTumanadestinazione  durante  e  dopoquesta 
vita  terrena  ci  parra  forse  senza  eguali ,  e  cosi 
egli  senza  emuli,  Ne  questi  sono  giudizi  miei, 
ma  di  molti  migliori  di  me ;  e  non  solo  dati  da 
molti  sommi  poeti,  ma  da  parecchi  di  quegli  altri 
sommi  in  altra  arti  che  sono  forse  i  soli  giudici 
legittimi  de'  loro  pari.  Sono ,  e  vero ,  ricusati 
da  taluni ,  i  quali  restrignendosi  in  un'  arte 
sola  f  non  tengono  canto  se  non  delle  minu* 
tezze  e  delle  regole  fattizie  ed  esagerate  di 
e$Mi  giudicano  de*pensieri  dalle  sillube,  ed 
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accarezzando  le  proprie  ripuliture,  van  ripe* 
tendo  cbe  lo  stile  e  tuUo  Vuomo^  Ma  anche 
nello  stile  Dante  si  dee  dir  sommo;  dovendosi 
ai  molti  passi  minori  o  cattivi  della  Comme* 
dia  opporre  le  bellezze  tanto  piu  frequenti.  A 
chi  poi  volesse  anzi  opere  meno  ricche  di  bel- 
lezze 9  ma  meno  guaste  di  di£etti,  nulla  sarebbe 
a  rispondere,  se  non  che  vari  sono  i  gusti, 
le  ammirazioni,  le  yolutta  intellettuali  degli 
uomini.  Ancora,  noi  seguiamo  qui  if  gusto  della 
patria,  della  eta  nostra ;  che  da  quando  Dante 
mandava  la  prima  cantica  ad  Uguccione  fino  al 
di  d'oggi  non  mai  fu  il  poema  cosi  sparso  -ne 
cosi  letto  o  studiato  di  gran  lunga ;  tanto  che 
ora  solameute  si  puo  dire^  essersi  fatto  Dante 
popolare  in  Italia  ^  come  fu  Omero  in  Grecia^ 
od  e  Shakespear  fra  i  popoli  di  lingue  germani^ 
die.  Lo  stesso  studio  presente ,  qualonque  sia , 
altro  non  e  se  non  un  effetto  di  quella  medesima 
popolarita,  Tandar  perduto  d'uno  tra  la  foUa 
de'  coetanei. 

Tutti  e  tre  questi  sommi  hanno  comune 
quella  mescolanza  di  alcuni  difetti  fra  molte 
virtu.  Figli  tutli  e  tre  di  etadi  appena  uscenti 
di  barbarie^  traggono  quindi  le  loro  vii^u  giova- 
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nili,  spontaneita,  liberta  di  genio,  stile  proprio, 
amore,  nerbo  e  semplicita;  ma  quindi  i  loro 
difetti  pur  giovanili^  mancando  principalmente 
di  quel  gusto,  di  quella  pulitura  e  proporzio* 
ne ,  die  nelle  letterature  e  negli  uomini  sono 
frutto  delle  seconde  eta,  come  in  ogni  opera 
de'secondi  lavori.  Ci  urtauo  meno  tali  difetti 
in  Omeroy  o  per  il  gran  rispetto  accumula* 
togli  dalla  antichita,  o  per  .quello  acquista- 
togU  dall'  ordine  de'  nostri  studi ;  ma  urtarono 
Qrazio,  il  piu  gran  buongustaio  dell'etapiu  colta 
fra  le  antiche.  Omero  e  il  gran  poeta  delVori* 
gine,  Dante  e  Shakespear  i  due  grandi  del  ri- 
sorgimento  delle  lettere ;  Omero  sommo  della 
civilta  antica ;  Dante  e  Shakespear  insieme  som- 
jni  della  cristiana.  Dalle  difFerenze  poi  deOe  eta 
vennero  senza  dubbio  le  difFerenze  di  lor  vizi 
e  yirtu.  La  sublimita  soprannaturale  non  potea 
essere  dell'  eta  cosi  sviata  dal  cielo  da  far  as- 
tiosa  e  libidinosa  la  divinita.  Gli  Iddii  d'  Omero 
^ono  uomini  e  non  piu;  il  cielo  di  lui  e  ancor 
terra.  £  tra  i  due  poeti  cristiani,  doveva  il  van- 
taggio  della  sublimita  rimanere  al  jGigliuolo  del 
risorgimento  primlero,  italiano,  cattolico ;  anzi- 
che   a  quello  d'un  risorgimento  gia  derivato 
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dal  nostro^  gii  lontano  dal  foute  primitiiro  e  piA 

poetico.  Non  sarebbe,  se  non  innalzandoci  dalla 

volgare  alia  piu  antica  significazione  della  para- 

la  di  poesia;  e  tal  chiamando,  non  solamente  la 

diyinazione^  ma  ancora  la  rivelazione  delle  cose 

divine,  che  noi  troyeremmo  una  poesia  an* 

cora  piu  sublime  di  gran  lunga  che  non  tutte 

qneste ,  ma  una  poesia  che  appunto   in  tale 

incomparabilita  porta  seco  una  delle  prove  di 

sua  origine  sovrumana. 

Ne  fra  i  tre,  Dante  e  solamente  il  piu  subli*- 
me,  ma  ancora  il  piu  amabile  poeta*  Cantarono 
gli  altri  due  per  estro ,  per  gloria,  e  fors'  an* 
che  pel  vitto;  canto  Dante  per  amore ,  e  per  uno 
dei  piu  gentili  che  sieno  stati  mai.  Concepito 
prima  il  poema  in  un'ambascia  d' amore,  svi^ 
luppatosi  in  un  sogno  e  confermato  da  un  vbto 
d'  amore,  lasciato  all'  allontanarsi  e  ripresd 
otto  anni  dopo  in  un  ritomo  ad  amore,  trenta 
e  pill  anni  dura  in  quella  mente,  in  quel  cuore 
cos\  memore ,  e  vi  si  trasforma,  si  rinforza  e 
s'innalza  sempre  piii,  finche  sciolto  il  void 
compiesi  insieme  Y  opera  e  la  vita  del  felice 
poeta.  Qui  la  storia  e  piu  elegante  che  ogni 
opera  d'arte,  piu  romanzesca  che  ogni  romanzo; 
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la  verlta  piu  ricca  che  niuna  immaginaEione  ^ 
la  quale  non  potrebbe  mai  fingere  tal  prova , 
tal  frutto  d'  amore  come  e  il  divino  poema. 
Quindi  certo,  fra  le  tante  guastature,  appicea- 
tare  e  diminuzioni  fatte  a  questo ,  niuna  e  che 
desti  airira  e  debba  determinatamente  scar- 
tarsi  da  chiunque  lo  voglia  intendere  ebearsenet 
coiDe  quel  continue ,  talor  false,  e  quasi  sem- 
pre  esagerato,  far  sottentrare  a  Beatrice  vera 
e  viva  in  cielo,  or  la  teelegia,  er  la  filosofia, 
or  r  Italia,  e  che  so  io  ?  Di  queste  tre  allege- 
rie  pretese,  le  due  ultime  sone  false  assolata- 
mente,  e  la  prima  non  fa  che  appressarsi  alia 
vera,  nen  potendo  Dante  sotto  il  neme  di  Bea- 
trice che  spazia  per  tutte  il  cielo,  e  di  coi 
egli  canta  in  tutte  il  peema,  aver  velata  la 
teologia ,  ch'  egli  coUeca  determinatamente  e 
quasi  confina  al  V  cielo,  e  di  che  tratta  espres^ 
samente  ne'canti  dal  X  al  XIV  del  Paradise. 
Se  vogliame  legger  Dante  secendo  la  intensiene 
di  lui,  prima  d'  ogni  sense  allegorice  nei  dob* 
blame  intendere  il  litterale ;  e  cosi  ogni  velta 
che  troviame  Beatrice,  intendere  la  Beatrice 
Vera ,  la  gentil  fanciulla  de*  PorLinari ,  la  per- 
dttta  donna  di  Dante.  Ma  e  vere  che  al  sense 
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litterale  e  aggiunto  uik)  allegorico*  Non  incre- 
sca  diinque  che  cl  fermiamo  a  cercarne.  II  m^ 
glior  frutto  •  d' ogni  vita  di  Danie  sara  sempre 
r  ageyolare  la  lettura  del  poema;  solendo  i 
leggitoii  aver  la  mira  alia  maggior  grandezza 
di  cigni  uomo ,  e  come  legger  le  scritture  di 
Gesare  o  di  Napoleone  men  per  esse  che  ad 
iUosirazione  delle  geste  degli  auiori ,  cosi  cer* 
car  le  vite  di  un  Omei^o ,  di  un  Dante  e  di  un 
Sbakespear  men  per  1'  importanza  dei  fatti,  che 
non  per  meglio  intendere  la  loro  immortal 
poesia. 

Se  io  doyessi  andar  a  cercare  I'origine  delle 
allegorie  e  le  ragioni  di  questa  maniera  di  ag-* 
gitinger  1'  uno  all'  altro  senso  ^  la  quale  trovasi 
gia  nelle  piu  antiche  scritture  sacre  e  profane^ 
la  mia  erudizione  sarebbe  del  tutto  insufficiente* 
Si  contentino  quindi  i  leggitori  di  non  risalir 
qui  okre  alle  prime  opere  di  Dante.  Un  cen^ 
no  di  tal  doppiezza  di  sensi  da  Ini  cercata  s'a« 
yrefabe  fin  dalle  prime  parole  della  Vita  Nova , 
se  vi  si  avesse  a  leggere  come  suolsi  ccla  glo^ 
riosa  donna  della  mia  mente,  la  quale  fu  chia« 
mata  da  molti  Beatrice,   i  qiiali  non  sapes^ano 
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che  si  chiamare  ^  )>.  Ma  canfrontando  qaesto 
paaso  con  qudlo  del  Boccaccio  cc  una  fif^iacda 
il  cui  nome  era  Bice  (come  che  egli  sempre 
dal  suo  primitiyo  nome  9  cioe  Beatrice  la  no- 
minasse  ^)»9  e  poi  considerando  che  in  tutta  la 
Vita  Nova,  non  v'  ha  allegoria ,  e  die  Dante 
stesso  nel  Convito  dice  non  esservi ;  io  dobi- 
terei  che  nel  passo  Dantescb  Bice  e  non  Bear 
trice  s'ayesse  a  leggere.  Certo  non  e  impro- 
babile  cambiatora  d' amanuensi ;  e  cosi  niun 
sospetto  d'  allegoria  rimarrebbe  a  niun  luogo 
della  Vita  Nova.  Nel  Convito  poi  chiaro  e  noo 
che  r  usoy  pur  I'abuso  delle  allegorie.  Yedem- 
mo  la  gentildonna  pietosa  della  Vita  Nova  ri« 
volta  in  filosofia,  i  cieli  in  iscienze  ecc.  ecc. 
Ma  s*  avvertano  bene,  prima  quella  protesta  di 
Dante  cc  di  non  intender  pero  in  esso  Convito 
derogare  in  nulla  alia  Vita  Nova  ^  3j;  e  poi 
principalmente  que'canoni  di  critica  allego- 
rica  ch'egH  pone  prima  d'entrare  nella  spie- 


0)  Vita  Nov.  Pesaro  4829.  p.  I 
(2)  Bocc.  Viu  di  Dan.  p.  47. 
X3}  Gonv.p.  6. 
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gazione'delle  sue  canzoni,  e  possono  e  deb- 
bono  servire  alle  spiegazioni  del  poema.  cc  Si 
Yude  sapere  che  le  scritture  si  possono  inten- 
dere,  e  dehbonsi   sponere  massimamente  per 

qaattro  sensi.  L'  nno  si  chiama  litterale  ^ 

e  questo  e  quello  che  si  nasconde  sotto  il 
manto  di  queste  fieivole  ed  e  una  verita  ascosa 
sotto  bella  menzogna;  siccome  qnando  dice 
Ovidio,  che  Orfeo  facea  colla  cetera  mansuete 
le  fiere  e  gli  alberi  e  le  piante  a  se  muovere , 
che  Yuol  dire  che  il  sayio  uomo  coUo  strumen- 
to  della  sua  voce  facea  mansuescere  e  umiliare 
li  crudeli  cuori  e  facea  muovere  alia  sua  vo- 
lonta  coloro  che  non  haimo  vita  di  scienza 
ed  arte ,  e  coloro  chie  non  hanno  vita  di  scienza 
ragionevole  alcuna  sono  quasi  pietre.  E  per* 
che  questo  nascondimento  fosse  trovato  per  li 
savi,  nel  penultimo  Trattato  si  mostrera  ^.  Ve- 
ramente  li  Teologi  questo  senso  prendono  al- 


(4)  Qui  k  una  lacuna  nel  testo  che  1'  editor  della  Minerva  sup- 
pliflce  con  certcsta  di  $eoao  cosk:  e  questo  h  queUo  in  cui  le  patoU 
non  escono  del  aen$o  propria  rigoroto,  II  aeeondo  si  Mama  aUego^ 
rie9f  etc. 

(5)  Ma  non  fu  moatrato  p6i»  non  eaaendo  slati  scritti  se  non 
qualtro  de*qujndici  tratUti  cbe  erano  nella  menle  del?  Aulove. 
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trimenti  che  li  poeti;  ma  perocche  mia  inteiH 
zione  e  qui  lo  modo  delli  poeti  segaitare,  pren* 
dero  il  senso  allegorico  secondo  che  per  li 
poeti  e  usato.  II  terzo  senso  si  chiama  morale ,  e 
queslo  e  quello  che  li  lettori  deono  intentamente 
andar  appostando  per  le  scrittare ,  a  utilita  di 
loro  e  di  loro  discenti ;  siccome  apposlare  si 
pao  nel  Vangelio  quando  Cristo  salio  lo  moote 
per  trasfigurarsi  y  che  delli  dodici  apostoU 
ne  meno  seco  li  tre ,  in  che  moralmenie  si 
puo  inlendere  che  aUe  secretissime  cose  noi 
dovemo  aver  poca  compagnia.  Lo  quarto  senso 
si  chiama  anagogico  ^,  cioe  sovra  senso;  e  que- 
sto  e  quando  spiritualmente  si  pone  una  scrit- 
tura  la  quale  eziandio  nel  senso  litterale  per 
le  cose  significate  significa  delle  supeme  cose 
dell'  eternale  gloria ;  siccome  reder  si  pao  in 
quel,  canto  del  profeta  che  dice,  che  ndV un 
scita  del  popolo  ct  Israel  d'  Egitto,  la  Giudea 
efcUtn  santae  libera*  Che  avvegna  essere  vero 


(6)  Invece  ^  quest'  anagogico  od  anagorico  di  che  diipalmo  gli 
editor! ,  piacercbkeni  veramente  qui  pom  analogico  come  trovo 
nella  Epislola  a  Cane,  Ed.  Yenet.  Tom.  lY.  P.  I,  p.  402  lines  48-— 
Ma  uon  Toio  piii,  trovando  restiUiito  Anajgoeicum  nel  detto  luo^ 
dal  dolto  signor  Y^itle  nelle  fipialole  p.  80,  lin.  f  0. 
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secondo  la  lettera  sia  manifesta,  non  me^* 
no  e  yero  quello  che  spiritaalmente  s'  intende ; 
cioe  che  nelP  uscita  dell'  anima  del  peccato  f 
essa  si  e  falia  sanUi  e  libera  in  sua  podestade* 
£  in  dimostrare  questo,  lempre  lo  litterale 
dee  andare  innanzi ,  siccome  quello  nella  cui ' 
sentenza  gli  altri  sono  inchiusi  y  e  sanza  lo 
quale  sarebbe  impossibile  e  irrazionale  inten* 
dere  agli  altri ,  e  massimamenle  all'  allegorico 
e  impossibile  etc.  ^>);  e  segue  a  dire  dell'irra-* 
zionalita  di  spiegare  niuno  di  que'sensi  senza 
il  letterale ;  onde  resta  provato  che  yanno  con* 
tro  air  intenzione  dell'autore  coloro  che  met- 
tono  Tallegoria  sopra  la  lettera  in  qualunque 
delle  opere  di  lui.  Confrontisi  poi ,  per  yenire 
alia  Commedia  e  finir  in  una  yolta  siffatta  que- 
stione  necessaria  ma  ingrata  delle  allegorie,  quel 
passo  della  dedica  del  Paradiso  a  Can  Grande^ 
doye  dice  di  tutta  F  opera ,  cc  che  non  y'e 
semplice  il  senso  ed  anzi  ella  puo  dirsi  PoU* 
sensUy  cioe  di  parecchi  sensi  -»  e  poi  yiene  a 
dichiarare  i  quattro  sensi  detti  sul  medesimo 
testo  In  exitu  Israel  e  conchiude   in  ultimo : 

(7)  Conv.  pp.  HQ,  58. 
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cc  Cio  posto ,  e  manifesto  cfae  dttplice  dehWes^ 
sere  il  soggetto  su  cui  corrano  i  due  sensi  ^« 
E  cosi  e  da  vedere  del  soggetto  dell'  opera , 
in  quanto  prendesi  alia  lettera,  poi  in  qaanfo 
si  vuole  avere  allegoricamente.*  Adunque  il  sos^ 
getto  di  tutta  T  opera  presa  solo  litteralmente, 
e  lo  stato  delle  anime  dopo  morte  preso  sem' 
plicemente ;  imperciocche  sopra  e  intomo  tale 
stato  si  rivolge  tutta  V  opera.  Se  poi  si  prenda 
V  opera  allegoricamente  ,  il  soggetto  e  Y  uomo 
in  quanto  meritando  e  demeritando  per  Tia 
del  liberoarbitino  e  assoggettato  alia  giustizia 
de'premi  e  delle  pene  ^  >3.  Abbiano  pazienza 
i  leggitori,  se  com'io  intendono  poco  o  nulla 


(S)  Non  jGiccia  specie  veder  c]ui  diTisi  in  dae  i  qaattro  jcnsi.  La 
variazione  &  solo  appariAte.  Qui  ei  divide  i  sensi  prima  in  due , 
Litterale  ed  Allegorico ;  e  questo  poi  in  tre  Allegorico  propriamente 
detto,  Morale,  ed  Anagocico.  E  cosli  sooo  sempre  gll  stessi  qaattro. 
.  (9)  Epis.  Kan.  Grand.,  Ed.  Yen.  Tom.  lY,  par.  Lb  p.  402,  e  Witte 
p.  67.  E  di  nuovo,  neli' ultimo  periodo  bo  seguito  il  dotto  Tedescoj 
e  cos\  ioho  tutio  un  membro  di  quello  che  k  nelPEdiz.  Veoeta  — 
£  s\  che  questa  come  h  data  non  si  capirebbe.  Tuttavia(sia  detto 
per  memoria  e  non  piii }  se  alia  pamla  AUegoriot  della  linea  32  at 
sostituisse  Anagocioe  ne  verrebbe  la  spiegazione  d'  un  terzo  de'4  sensi 
e  mancherebbe  quella  sola  del  quarto  senso ;  e  il  teste  noD  che  i»- 
terpolato  avrebbe  a  dirsi  mancante. 
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di  questa  allegoria  generate  di  tntto  il  poeiha ; 
chiaro  e  ^  questa  e  di  quelle  aggiunte  dallo 
scrittore  all'  opera  fmita ,  e  che  si  possano  od 
anzi  si  debbono  scartare  da'leggitorL 

Ma  altxe  allegorie  parliciolari  soiio  nel  poema, 
senza  le  quali  sarebber  men  belle  od  anzi  inintel- 
L'gibili  alcune  parti  di  esso.  E  prima,  tenuto  ben 
a  mente  che  per  Beatrice  debbe  intehdersi  la  fan: 
ciulla  amata  da  Dante,  certo  e  che  sotto  il  nome 
di  lei  pur  e  un'allegoria.  Ma  in  questa  non  e  me^ 
stieri  cercar  altro,  se  non  quella  idealizzazione 
della  donna  amata ,  fatta  non  solo  da  Dante , 
ina  poi  dal  Petrarca,  e  poi  da  tanti  lor  seguaci 
e .  da  tutti  i  poeti  cosi  detti  Platonici ,  ed  anzi 
da.molti  non  poeti  e  non  piu  che  innamorati; 
i.  quali  in  una  donna  virtuosaed  amata  dissero 
di  vedere  e  videro  un  mezzo  di  innalzarsi  dal 
vizio  alia  virtu,  dalla  terra  al  cielo,  dalla  preocr 
cupazione  delle  cose  materiali  e  vili  aUa:GO- 
gnizione  delle  spirituali,  delle  divine  e  della 
stessa  divinita.  Questa  cognizione,  ammirazione^ 
beatitudine  o  felicita  in  Dio  e  quella ,  che  tro* 
yasi  figurata  sotto  il  nome  di  Beatrice.  Gosi  in-* 
tesa  r  allegoria ,  non  distrugge  ne  copre  la  im» 
magine  vera  di  Beatrice;  ma  la  innalza  e  ri- 
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schiara  in  quella  guisa ,  cbe  tentarcmo  di  fiiro 
altrl  poeti  ed  amatoii  di  altre  amale  immagini^ 
benche  ndn  riuscisse  a  cio  niono  di  essi  come 
Dante&  E  non  che  scemame,  se  n' accreacono 
le  bellezze  di  tutto  il  poema. 

Siccome  poi  Beatrice  e  a  un  tempo  Beatrice 
e  questa  cognizione  o  beatiludine  in  Dio  (im» 
perciocche  il  nome  stesso  di  sua  donna  dovette 
aiutar  Danle  a  tutte  queste  trasformazioni  od 
esaltazioni  di  lei ) ;  cosi  poi  il  Virgilio  del  poema 
certo  e  prima  Virgilio  vero ,  e  quindi  la  poesia, 
e  il  sole  e  la  scienza  teologica  e  via  via.  E  tutto 
il  poema  dal  principio  al  fine  e  pieno  di  tali 
allegoric,  quasi  tutte  belle,  alcune  mediocri, 
alcune ,  concediamolo  pure,  inutili ,  intralciate, 
oscure  e  catlive.  Ma  e  delle  bellissime  senza 
dubbio  quella  prima  o  massima  del  poema, 
troppo  mal  intesa  sovente ,  per  non  averla  yo- 
luta  intendere  polisensamente  ed  in  relazione 
alia  vita  dello  scrittore;  e  che  intesa  cosi  se^ 
condo  la  mente  e  la  natura  dell'autore,  e  anzi 
introduzione  opportunissima  e  necessaria  in 
un' opera  di  cui  esso  scrittore  si  fa  protago- 
nista ;  e  sunto,  rassegna ,  storia  retrospettiva  di 
tutta  la  vita  intellettuale  di  esso^  Questo  modo 


di  fiir  se  stesso  protagonista  della  propria  po^sia, 
e  superbo  senza  diibbio;  ne  peidonasi  se  non 
ai  sommi,  e  per  le  bellezze  di'ei  ne  facciano 
derivare.  Ma  perdonatolo  a  Dante  (  e  si  per-- 
dona  anche  a  Byron  e  Lamartine  e  tanti  altri) 
era  conveniente  che ,  prima  d'incominciare,  ei 
dicesse  della  sua  vita  anteriore,  dell'  oocasiond 
della  sua  visione ;  e  convenientissimo  che,  come 
fecer  quegli  altri  poi,  non  direttamente ,  ma 
nell'  ombra  e  sotto  il  velo  delle  allegorie  ei 
ne  dicesse. 

Adunque,  dice  Dante  che  nel  mezzo  di  sua 

vita  ai  35  anni,  quanti  n'aveva  appunto  nel-^ 

Taprile  dell'  anno    del   Giubileo  1360^  -ei  si 

trovo  per  una  selva  oscura ,   sel^aggia ,   ed 

aspra  e  forte;  e  questa,   al   senso  allegorico 

morale  y   certo  e  la   selva  de'  vizi  umaoi.  IVfa 

certo  e   pure  Firenze  ch'  ei  chiama  altrove 

trista  seha^  chiamando   se  stesso  pianta  di 

essa,  e  seha  pure  altrove  il  regno  di  Fran- 

cia  ;   ondeche   yedesi   che  selva   in   generate 

ei  chiamava  il  mondo   di  quaggiu ,   i  regni , 

le   citta;  e  selva  sdvaggia  Firenze  perche  al* 

lora  nel  1300  ella  era  in  mano  alia  parte  selr 

vaggia  de'Bianchi-  La  selva  duncpie  e  selva 
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deVizi,  ma  de'  vizi  fiorentmi.  Segue  a  dire  die 
Hon  puo  spiegare  come  v'entrasse,  tanto  era 
pien  di  ^o/vio  qaando  y'entro  abbandonapdo 
la  vera  via,  cioe  la  fedelta  a  Beatrice,  la  vita 
virtuosa  tenuta  per  amore  di  lei  finche  ella 
visse;  ed  aggiugne  che  la  rimembranza  di  quel 
tempo  tanto  gli  ^  amara  che  poco  e  piu  morte* 
Dalla  selva  in  fondo  a  una  valle  ei  giogne  ap- 
pie  d'  un  colle,  e  lo  vede  rischiarato  in  dma 
dal  sole  levante,  cioe  dalla  scienza  o  filosofia 
umana  e  divina  a  che  egli  aveva  aspirato  fin 
dalla  morte  di  Beatrice.  Ma  tale  studio,  tal  de- 
siderio  essendo  stato  gia  abbandonato  da  lui 
dall'anno  1293  fino  al  1300  per  la  vita  lus- 
suripsa  e  giovanile ,  per  gli  ufiizi ,  per  le  parti, 
per  tutti  i  vizi  fiorentini ,  ei  dice  ora  qui  che 
da  essi  sotto  figura  di  tre  fiere^  una  Lonza,  un 
Leone ,  ed  una  Lupa  gli  fu  impedita  la  salita 
al  chiaro  monte.  Quindi  non  par  dubbia  1'  an- 
tichissima  interpretazione  che  queste  significhino 
al  senso  morale  la  lussuria,  la  superbia  od  am- 
bizione  ,e  Tavarizia.  Ma  la  lussuria  e  lussuria 
fiorenlina,  che  fece  pericolare  Dante  inqu^li 
anni ;  la  superbia  h  superbia  principalmente 
de'  Reali  di  Francia  e  particolarmente  di  Carlo 
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di  Valois  che  gia  miniaccIaVa  Firenze  nd  1300^ 
e  r  ayarizia  e  quella  de'  Guelfi  che  chiamansi 
Lupi  in  totto  il  poema.  Cos\  intese  le  tre  fiere, 
ogni  parola  ogni  sillaba  non  che  intendersi  i 
fonte  di  hellezze.  Tutte  tre  s'oppongono  alia 
salita  di  Dante  al monte rischiarato;  mala  Lu- 
pa,  la  partegaeUa  e  quella  che  gli  da  la  mag- 
giore  e  I'okima.  noia.  Allora  ^Is'afl&ccia  Vir- 
giliOy  rappresentante  della  poesia  anzi  del  pen* 
siero  stesso  del  poema,  il  quale  Tammonisce 
che  per  tal  via  diretta  non  gli  rioscira  mai  di 
aalire  al  monte ,  impedito  che  sarebhe  dalla 
Lupa ;  predice  le  malvagita  e  Ic  vicende  di 
questa  eioe  di  parte  gudfa  finche  ella  non  sa- 
ra  Tinta  da  un  Veltro,  cioe  un  ghibeUino  del- 
ritalia  meridionale ,  che  certo  voile  dire  Uguc* 
clone  acui  e  dedicata  la  Gantica.  Adonque^ 
continua  Virgilio^  gli  e  mestieri  prendere  altra 
via.  Tomi  al  pensiero  del  poema;  scCTtda  con 
esso  all'infemo,  al  purgatorio ;  saliranne  egli 
poscia  con  un'  anima  piu  degna  al  paradiso: 
E  a  cio  consente  Dante  animoso »  dandosi  tutto 
a  Virgilio ,  al  poema. 

Ma  essendo  gia  passata  la  prima  giomata  e  ca<- 
dendo  la  noUe,  Dante  si  sgomenta ;  e  sono  quin^ 

Vol.  II  i5 
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di  accennati  i  dobbi,  le  inlerruzioni  al  poeina« 
Volgesi  egli  a  suo  duceVirgilioy  e  gli  rappresenta, 
ohe  pota  si  scendere  all' inferno  Enea  padrie  di 
Roma  prestabilita  sede  de'papi,  e  sceseri  s.  Pado 
il  vas  d*  elesdone.  Ma  egli  non  e  da  compa- 
rare  all'uno  o  all'  altro,  e  tame  sia  follia  il 
Stto  ardire,  AUora  Vii^lio  per  incorarlo  gli 
apre^  come  sia  stato  mandate  egli  stesso  in  aia- 
to  a  lui.  Narra  in  yersi  divini,  che  dal  limbo 
ov'era  egU,  fu  chiamato  da  Beatrice,  Loda  di 
Dio  sferUf  beatitudine,  cognizione  di  Die;  mossa 
essa  da  Lucia  o  la  fede,  mandata  qnesta  da  una 
donna  superiore  che  non  puo  essere  se  non  Ma- 
ria Yergine,  Maria  a  cui  Beatrice  e  poi  Dante 
ebbero  tanta  e  si  dolce  divozione.  Adunque 
perche  sgomentarsi  ?  perche,  protetto  da  tre  tali 
donnenelparadiso9ancorrestare?E  riconfortato 
Dante  si  mette  di  nuovo  in  via  col  dace  sac* 
Tale  e  quella  introduzione  al  poema,  la  quale 
insufficiememente  interpretata ,  fu  talora  dag^ 
stessi  interpreti  vituperata  come  inestricabile,  e 
da'leggitori  oltrepassata  sovente  con  ribrezzo  e 
con  frelta  di  givignere  a  pin  chiare  bellezze;  ma 
che  meglio  spiegata  oramai  per  gli  ultimi  studi 
di  yari  critici  e  biografi  parra  sempre  principio 
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degno^,  ed  una  delle  pid  belle  parti  del  poenuu 
Non  poco  e  da  meravigliard  bensl ,  die  da  pa>> 
mecchi  aniii  dappbi  fiircmo  sparsamente  pub*- 
Uicate  quelle  spiega^om,  elle  non  si^isi  per 
anoo  raccolle  in  niun  oommento.  E  cpindi  e 
che  doyendo  come  biografo  riferire  questo 
aquarcio  di  propria  biografia  dato  da  Dante  9 
ma  non  potendo  nelle  interpretazioni  di  esso 
ne  riferirmi  a  niun  xonunento  £Eitto  ne  fame 
UQO  qui  in  note  troppo  moltiplicate ,.  V  ho  ri- 
mandato  in  caloe  al  volume  ^^. .  Ma  con  queste 
note  mie  o  d'altriii  o  senza ,  leggansi  ad  ogni 
modo  attentamente  i  due  canti  da  chiunque 
voglia  adeguatamente  innoltrare  nella  vita  di 
Dante.  i 

Ma  nel  terminare  quello  che  mi  parve  im^- 
pmtante  a  dire  rispetto  al  poema  in  generale, 
10  m'avvedo  d'  aver  del  tatto  trasandata  una 
disputa  che  auol  farsi  da  quanti  ne  discorrono: 
se^  e  quanto  abbia  Dante  presane  la  idea  da 
altri  poemi  anteriori^  piu  o  meno  somigliantu 
Vogliono  gli  uni  che  sia  presa  V  idea  dal  Te- 
soro  di  Brunetto  Latini,  altri   da  certa.  fiaba 

ClO)  Ved.  NoU  aggiunU  in  calce. 
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oltramontana  ed  oltremarizia  del  Pozzb  dl  s.  Pa- 
trizio;  altri  da  certe  yisioni  di  frate  Alberioo 
o  di  non  so  qaali  altri  frati;  ignote,  oscure^ 
dimendcate ,  opere  tutte ,  delle  quali  quando 
fosser  provate  V  anteriorita  e  le  somiglianze , 
ed  anche  Tessere  state  conosdute  da  Dante, 
non  sarebbe  provato  altro  se  non  die  elle  po- 
terono  essere  una  d^e  tante  reminiscence,  uno 
de'  mille  pensieri ,  onde  si  conforino  il  gran 
pensiero,  I'idea  ben  altrimenti  bella,  sublime, 
ed  amorosa  di  Dante.  Anche  Omero  ebbe  a 
precursori  o  compagni  altri  cantori  di  patrie 
geste ;  anche  Shakespear  altri  poeti  drammatici; 
ne  Omero ,  Dante  o  Shakespear  f urono  assolu- 
tamente  primi ,  ma  primi  grandi.  In  poesia , 
anzi  nelle  lettere ,  anzi  in  tutte  Tarti,  i  grand! 
non  sogliono  inrentar  mai  un  g^iere  nuovo; 
non  ban  mestieri  di  cio;  si  fan  grand!  nel  ge- 
nere  dato  loro  dall'eta ;  e  Toriginalita  non  saol 
essere  se  non  pretensione  dei  piccoli.  Lasciamo 
dunque,  e  quelle  erudizioni  dette  da  alcun! 
pellegrine  ma  da!  piii  inuiiU  od  importune,  e 
piu  importune  ancora  le  dispute  di  priorita. 


CAPO     VIIL 


L   INFBRMO. 


(  1306-1508  ) 


Per  me  «l  va  Mlla  eilU  dolcate  , 
Per  me  u  va  iic]I*  elemo  dolofe  f 
Per  roe  ei  Ti  In  le  perdata  geale. 

GiiutiBia  mone  '1  mio  alto  Fattore  ) 
Fecemi  la  dWisa  poteftate^ 
La  somma  tapienia  ,  e  '1  priow  ansoM. 

Dinaomi  a  me  noo  for  ooae  ereato 
Se  Don  etene^  ed  io  etenio  daro  } 
Lasciale  ogni  tperanaa  o  foi  che  *ntrale« 
llF.  Ill* 


cc  Qaeste  parole  di  colore  osCoro  >»  l^gge 
Dante  sulla  porta  d'infemo,  ed  entra  poi  con 
Virgilio.  Ma  non  continueremo  a  dar  qui  im 
sunto  della  cantica*  Uno  tale,  bello  quanto  e 
possibile  j  fii  dato  gia  dal  Ginguene.  Ma  gia  si 
sa,  delle  opere  piene  di  bellezze  non  si  puo 
dare  nn  sumo  satisfacente ;  ed  &  noto  quel 
detto  d'  Alfieri ,  quando  yoUe  far  estratti  delle 
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bellezze  della  Comm'edia :  c<  the  a  poco  a  poco 
ei  la  ricopiaya  tuUa  m.  U  medesimo  succede- 
rebbe  a  chi  ne  volesse  estrarre  iutte  le  notizie 
storiche ,  e  le  opiuioiu  di  Dante  sovra  esse ; 
io  mi  yi  son  provato  piu  volte,  e  me  ne  ria- 
sciva  un  intero  commento.  Deh  quando  sara 
fatta  adeguatamente  tal  opem?  Intanto  basli 
qui  dar  un  cenno  della  distribuzione  e  dei 
principali  personaggi  deli*  inferno ,  con  qual- 
che  speranza  si  d'lntrodurre,  ma  non  con  quella 
stolta  dt  supplire  alia  lettara  di  esso.  E  chi 
gia  abbia  per  se  intesa  bene ,  e  ritenga  a 
mente  la  cantica,  passi  questo  capitolo  inutile 
per  lui. 

E  r  inferno  tutto  disposto  sotterra  ma  a  cielo 
aperto  ^ ,  quasi  pozzo  ad  imbuto ,  od  anfitea- 
tro;  con  nove  ampii  gradi  o  ripiani  concen- 
tric! y  discendenti  e  via  via  minuenti ,  fino  al 
centro  del  nostro  globo  occupftto  da  Belzebu. 
E  nove  scaglioni  ascendenti  vedremo  poi  nel 


(4 }  Le  ptliy  o  fbrse  tuttd  !e  descrizioni  della  fablnrtca  delP  inferao, 
c  le  figMre  di  csso,  lo  faimo  copcrto  di  vn«  cnMta  di  terra  o  volla. 
Ma  parnii  che  s'opponga  a  ci6  il  ▼edersi  gli  astri  dai  due  poeti. 
(VII,  98;  XI,  4U— 145;  XX,  424;  XXIX,  40.)  Bem^  quanlo  si 
acende  piii  giii,  tanto  le  nebbie  e  i  fomi  oscurmo  Facre  piii  e  pii. 
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Purgatorio,  nove  cieli  in  paraiBso.  Ad  €>gaur 
no  dei  nove  cerchi  presiede  nn  deimmio  ptin- 
cipale  9  con  ncrnie  e  figura  tcdta  dalle  divinity 
pagane.  £  cosi  al  primo  cerchio  trovasi  Caronte, 
che  solla  barca  sua  tragitta  V  anime  6ul  fiuiiie 
Adieronte.  Qoesto  divide  cosi  il  I.®  cerchio  o 
limbo  in  due  parti,  vergognosissima  Tona^ 
qaasi  ^oriosa  Y  altra  K  La  prima  e  occupata  da^ 
gli  angeli  che  non  furono  ne  per  Dio  ne  contro 
Ini,  e  dagli  uomini  duBbiosi  lor  simili;  qaegli 
uomini,  ne  buoni  ne  cattivi,  tanto  dispi^giati 
pur  da  Macchiavello,  come  da  tatti  gli  animi 
operosi  e  principalmente  in  tempi  di  partem 
Fra  essi  e  coUd  che  fece  il  gran  rifiuiOj  proba<» 
bilmente  Celestino  papa  ^.  Nella  seconda  parte 
del  limbo  di  la  d'Acheronte  sono  V  anime  di 
eoloro  che  non  ebber  difetto  se  nan  di  Cede, 


(2)  Ancbe  questo  h  diverso  dalle  fabbriche  e  figure  deU'  lafemo 
da  me  conosciute  \  che  tutle  fanno  due  cerchi  dei  luogo  deWanime 
triste  e  del  limbo  de^grandi  antichi.  Ma  4.«i  poeti  non  iscendono 
daU'  uno  alP  altro  kiogo^  ansi  passano  sa  mi'acqmi ;  2.«>  il  litnbo  ^ 
detto  cerchio  primaio,  e  gli  altri  secondo,  terzo  e  via  via  (  V>  4,2  }. 
Quindi  parmi  chiara  la  disposizione  di  livello  de'due  luoghi ;  e  che 
ie  doe  parti  del  eerchio  I."  sieno  tutte  e  due  limbo. 

(3)  Canto  III. 
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e  cost  quelle  de'grandi  andch],  in  una  citta  ?a- 
riata  di  campagne  ,  difesa  da  seUe  inura ,  per 
coi  s*"  entra  da  sette  porte;  oeito  la  citta  ddia 
scienza  profana  ^  a  cui  s'  entrava  per  le  sette 
artt  del  trivio  e  quadrivio.  Ivi  e  il  luogo  di 
Virgilio;  indi  s'era  egli  mosso  gia  per  yenire 
in  aiuto  a  Dante;  iri  tomando  eon  liii  e  ac- 
cc^to  da  OmerOy  Oraeio,  Oyidio  e  Lucano  che 
anmietton  Dante  come  sesto  fra  Ichto.  Puo 
far  qui  meraviglia^  che  i  dae  ultimi  sieno  ac- 
cennati  come  sommi,  esclusi  altri  Greci  e  Latini 
pur  conosciuti  da  Dante  e  pur  ivi  stanzianti  ^ ; 
e  puo  &r  credere  che  questi  fossero  da  loi  co- 
nosciuti solamente  di  nome,  e  non  nelle  opere 
onde  giudicarne. 

;  Nei  n.^  oerchioy  ove  incominciano  i  tormenti 
sta  ][^linoase,  demonio  oodato,  cl»  giudica  I'a- 
nime  avvinghiandosi  di  sua  coda  tante  volte 
quanto  e  il  grado  o  cerchio  a  che  ei  condanna. 
Qui  i  peccatori  camali  son  tormentati  da  un 
vento  o  bufera  che  li  trae  seco,  sbattendoli 
contro  le  rocche  ond'e  cinto  ed  aspro  il  cer- 


(4)  Canto  IV^  aggiugnendovi  gli  aliri  grand!  anti cbi  qui  atansiali 
ma  accennati  nel  Purg.  XXII,  97. 
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chio.   £.  qai  son  Paolo  e  Franoesca  icsieme  in 
etemo  portati  ^. 

>  Nel  m.^  cerchio  guardato  da  Cerbero  soho 
i  golosi,  fitii  nel  fango  e  battuti  d'  etema  piog* 
gia.  Ivi  fra  gli  altri  Giaccb,  il  Fiorentino  non 
nolo  .se  non  per  la  novella  del  Boccaccio  ^,  a 
ciii  Dante  domandadelle  fulure  sorti  delle  parti 
cfae  nd  1300  dividevan  la  patria ;  e  Ciacco 
gliene  fa  qaella  prediziooae  che  dicemmo  e  che 
si  rivdge  contro  ambe  le  parti.  Evidenteinente^ 
r  aver  messo  in  bocca  a  costui  una  cosi  im* 
portante  predizione  delle  parti,  mostra  insieme 
e  disprezzo  di  queste,  e  fretta  di  fitre  quella 

predizione  7* 

Nel  IV.o  cerchib  in  coi  sta  Pluto  si  tormen- 
tano  gli  uni  contro  gli  altri  le  due  sm*ta  di  pec* 
catori  contrari ,  gli  avari  e  gli  scialacquatori , 
scagiiandosi  a  vicenda  enormi  pesi.  Molte  genti 
di  chiesa  vi  sono,  ma  niuno  riconoscibile  per 
la  sconciatura  fatta  in  essi  da  tal  vizio  e  tal 
castigo  ^. 

(5)  CattD  v. 

(6)  Vcd.  Parte  4,  c«p.  XHL 

(7)  Canto  y I. 

(8)  Canto  VIL 
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.  Nel  y.^  cerduo  e  k  palude  Slige ,  di  cbe 
Flegias  e  nocchiero;  dentro  essa  sopra  ac^pa 
gli  irosi  cfae  .stra^iano  paxnicd:endo  d'  ogni 
modo  se  fltessi  9  e  sott'  acqoa  gli  accidiofii  nel 
fango  ^.  E  fra  i  primi  e  Filippo  Argenti  pur 
dispreuato  ed  odiato  uimico  dell'aatore  ^^. 

n  VL^'  cerchto  ^  i  tre  inferiori  soQo  chia* 
maii  la  dtta  di  Dite ,  da  tal  nome  par  dato 
a  Belzebu.  Qui  s'aggravan  le  colpe  e  i  tdrmealii 
e  qai  incomincian  le  fiamme.  L'ingresso  per  la 
porta  della  citia  e  proibito  a  Dante  dalle  tre 
forie  die  lo  minacciano  del  volto  di  Gorgpoay 
e  Dante  e  prima  difeso  da  tal  vista  per  le  mani 
stesse  di  Yirgilio  postegli  dinanzi  agli  occhi5  e 
poi  introdotto  per  inlervenzione  d'.un  messo 
dal  ddo  od  angelo ,  die  viene  e  yince  altiera* 
mentev  E  tntta  questa  contesa,  qaesta  nuova 
e  massima  difficolta  a  progredire  giu  per  Tin^ 
fenio,  a  conttnuare  il  poema ,  e  ^fesGritta  cask 


(9}  Gli  argomenti  e  commenti  rum  sogliooo  poite  nd  T  cer- 
chio  se  lion  gli  irosi.  Ma  vedasi  Caoto  Vn,  Ml  che  coUe  parole  Ed 
anche  vuo*  distingue  gli  irosi  che  stanno  a  galla ,  da<  altti  peccalori 
fitti  nel  limo  verso  424,  che  si  vedono  esser  gli  acoidUm  dal  verso 
423. 

(40)  Canli  VII,    VIII. 
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a  luDgd  e  per  minato,  die  gia  si  desta  il  dub« 
bio ,  sia  qui  qualche  importaate  aliusione  sto- 
rica  ai  f akti  personali  >  alle  difficdita  incontrate 
da  Dante;  ma  dee  sparire  o^pni  dubbio  all'udir 
Itti  stesso  avvertime  dellia  dottrina  ascoaa  negU 
versi  stram**.  E  chi  poi  credendo^coine  si  dere^ 
al  Boccaccio ,  e  cosi  alia  ripresa  del  poema  al 
canto  precedente  nell'anno  1306^  o  1307,  pur 
rannnenti  le  nnove  difficcdta  sofierte  in  quegli 
anni,  e  le  iaterrozioni  che  ne  doyettero  venire  al 
poema,  ncm  diibitera  guari  che  a  quelle  af^unto 
qui  s'alluda.  Ad  ogni  modo  in  questo  VI  oerchio 
scMio  i  superbi,  cioe  gli  eresiarchi  e  miscredenti  *^ 
puniti  in  tombe  infiammate  ^^;  e  fra  essi  (oltre 


(H)  Canto  IX,  Si. 

(4  2}  Che  gli  eresiarclii  e  miscredenti  sieno  qui  pnniti  come  guperhi, 
me  kf  la  creddre,  prima  la  terdna  94  «-94  del  0.  IX,  poi  priacipal- 
menle  la  ngioae  poetica  o  je  si  vof^ia  dire  simunetrica  per  cui  i  setle 
peocati  moriali  purgati  in  purgatorio  debbono  essere  puniti  pure  io 
iii£Biiio.  II  che  ammesso  gi^  vediamo  pimiti  ne'cerchi  II,  III  e  IV, 
JjutMuria,  Cola  ed  jiuariiia,  £  nel  V  i  due  altri  Ira  ed  Accidia,  Re- 
staDO  qmndi  Sitperbia  che  credo  pimita  qui  nel  VI,  6d  liwidia  (presa 
nel  senso  latino  di  odio)  che  genera  ingiuria,  punita  poi  nei  due  io- 
feriori  Vn  ed  VIII  -,  lesbdulo  il  IX  a  Lncifiefo  e  ai  tre  tradilori  mM- 
simi.  Del  che  vedi  Gaalo  Xl,  22,  e  seg. 

(«3}  Qoeste  lombe  sono  paragonate  (IX,  112^  Il4)  a  quelle  di 
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Federigo  11  imperadore,  un  cardinale  irniomi^ 
nato  ed  Anastasio  papa  )  sono  il  gran  ghibd^ 
lino  della  generazione  anteriore  FarinaU  de^ 
gli  Uberti,  e  Cayalcante  Gavalcanti  il  padre 
di  Guido  primo  amico  di  Dante.  InesoraM 
poeta,  ei  mette  cosi  secondo  che  era  portato 
dalle  antiche  e  dalfe  nnove  opinioni  e  renuni*' 
scenze,  GuelE  e  Ghibellini,  amici  o  nemid 
antichi  e  naovi  e  quelli  medesimi  a  lui  rimasti 
sempre  cari.  E  qui  e  il  mirabil  dialogo  tra  Dante 
e  Farinata,  interrotto  dal  Gayalcanii  ^\ 

n  oerchio  Vn."*  che  io  crederei  doversi  dire 
degli  invidi  yiolenti ,  e  diviso  in  tre  gironi  pur 
concentric!  e  scendenti.  Nel  1.®  sono  tuffali  in 
una  riviera  di  sangue,  e  tenutiyi  dentro  dai 
Centauri  che  li  saettano,  i  yiolenti  contro  ilpros- 


Afli  in  Provemui,  e  di  Foia  in  Ittria.  Dovremo  nu  qaiadi  dir  qui 
come  altrove ,  che  quando  Dante  acriaae  db,  egli  avease  vednte  di 
proprio  occhio  quelle  due  citta,  e  que' lor  aepotcfeti?  Ne  dubitai  a 
lungo;  ma  cercati  meglio  i  commenti  della  Minerva «  e  trovalovi 
che  nella  yita  di  Carlomagno  attribaita  a  Turpino  ai  fit  mensiooe  <K 
quel  cimitero  d'Arli ,  mi  par  chiaio  il  Ibote  di  queata  citasione,  fiuta 
del  vetto  di  com  da  Dante.  £  quanto  a  quella  di  Pday  fiitta  al  me'* 
degimo  modo,  eila  poti  pur  emtr  tratta  da  qnaicbe  lifaro  alfer  noCo^  mn 
foraeanoo  dal  luogo  stesso  meno  inverbimiimcnte  viaitato  da  Dante. 
(44)GanUyin,IX,  X,  XI. 
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simo;  e  scmyi  tiranni  antichi  e  modemi,  Ez* 
zelino  da  Romano »  Obizzo  d'Este,  ed  allriuc* 
Gisori  o  ladrooi,  Guido  da  Monfoirte  cheuccise 
Arrigo  d' Inghilterra  in  duesa  a  Viterbo,  e 
Binier  da  Gometo  e  Rinier  de'Pazzi  due  mat* 
snadieri  toscani  *K — :Nel  2.^  girone  sono  tra- 
sformati  in  seochi  sterpi  i  yiolenti  contro  se 
atessi.  £l  fraqdesti  PierDelleVigne  il  famoso  can* 
cdlier  di  Federigo  11  ucdsosi  per  dolore  d'esser 
caiunniato  presso  al  suo  signore;  ed  e  uno  dei 
bellissimi  tatto  quest' episodio  con  rinyetdva 
contro  gli  adnlatori,  che  mostra  il  poeta  ghi- 
bellinOy  non  prostrato  percio  dinanzi  agli  idoli 
di  sua  parte.  Ancora  sono  costi  un  Lano  sanese 
che  sconfitto  coi  concittadini  dagli  Aretini  alia 
Pieve  del  Toppo,  si  fece  nccidere  per  dispera- 
zione;  un.Jacopo  da  s.  Andrea  padovano,  ed  un 
Fiorentino  innominato  che  s*  appicco  nella  pro- 
pria casa  ^^.  —  Nel  3.<>  girone  sono  in  una  nuda 
landa  tormentati  da  una  pioggia  di  fiamme  i  yio- 
lenti contro  Dio  come  Gapaneo  ^  ^^  e  quelli  contro 


(15)  Canto  Xn. 

(16)  Cuito  XIII. 

(17)  Canto  XIV. 
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natura  come  Brcmetto  LaftieL  U  quale  &  a 
Dffinte  la  predizione  del  yano  afiaticarsidi  luitra 
le  parti;  e  gli  aocenna  poi  i  propri  compagni 
nelle  pene  Francesco  d'Acoorso,  famoso  60- 
rentino  giureconsulto,  ed  un  kmominato  ve- 
scovo  di  Firenze  ^^;  e  poi.  Goido  Guerra  £1-^ 
mom  guerriero  toscano  dei  tempi  gioyanili  di 
Dante  9  e  Tegghiaio  Aldobrandi ,  e  Jacopo 
Rustiouooi,  e  Gmglidlmo  Borsieri^  idtri  Fioren* 
tini  conosciati  di  persona  o  di  nome  da  Dante, 
che  si  duole  pietosamente  di  es&,  ^K  Final- 
menle  sull'  orlo  di  questo  cerchio  de'  violenti 
con  quello  che  segiie  de' frodolenti  sono  on 
Gianfiliazzi  ed  un  Ubbriacdii  di  Firenze;  ed 
uno  Scrovigni  di  Padova  che  annunzia  la  £ar 
tura  yenuta  di  un  Vitalianosao-conciitadino, 
e  di  Gioyanni  Baiamonte  o  de'Lirti,  tutti  usa^ 


rai  20. 


Dirupato  e  senza  discesa  rVIII  cerchio  detio 
specialmente  MaleboLge^  Virgilio  e  Dante  yi 
6on  calati  sulla  spalle  di  Genone  mostro  alato 


(18)  Canto  XV. 
((9)  Canto  XVI. 
(20)  Canto  XVII. 
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figuratite  la  firode ;  e  grinyidi  frodblenti  sono 
yamii  in  qaesto  cerdiio  diviso  in  died  bolge 
o  fosle^  pur  oonoenbriche  e  tia  se  unite  con 
ponti  di  rocca ,  tranne  uno  de'  yarchi  dove 
e  rolto  il  ponte.  Scmo  poi  le  dieci  bolge  -— 
1/  degl'  ingannatori  di  doone  sferzati  dai  de^ 
moni ;  e  fra  essi  con  alui  Bologne^ ,  Yenedico 
Caccianimico,  che  indosse  la  beUa  Ghisola  ^  so* 
rella  sua,  alle  yoglie  del  marchese  d'Esle;  poi 
Giasone  ingannator  di  Isifile  e  di  Medea  ^^  — -> 
2/  degli  adulatori,  immersi  nello  stereo,  fra  cai 
Alessio  Interminelli  da  Lucca,  e  Taide  la  mere^ 
trice  ^^ — 5/  de' Simoniaci  fitti ,  capo  roVescio, 
ne'pozzi ;  fra  cui  riconosce  solo  Niccolo  m,  ma 
morde  insieme  i  yenturi  Bonifazio  VIII  e  Cler 
inente  V  23 —  4.*  degli  indoyini,  che  hanno  il  capo 
Yolto  alle  rene,  fra  cui  gli  antichi  Anfiarao, 
Tiresia,  Aronte  e  Calcante  con  un  allro  augure 
Greco,  e  Manto  fondatrice  di  Mantoya,  due  cit- 
tadini  modemi  della  quale  un  Casolodi  ed  un 
Finamonte  de'Buonacossi  sono  morsipassando; 


(21)  Canto  XVIIL 

(22)  Ibi. 

(23)  Canto  XIX. 
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e  sonyi  poi  i  modemi  Michele  Scoto,  Guido. 
Bonatti ,  ed  Asdente  ^^ — 5/  de'  baratlieri  ion- 
schiati  in  on  lago  di  pece »  ove  son  tenati 
da'  graffi  de'  demoni ,  e  qui  e  un  Lacdiese  in- 
nominato;  e  segue  tra  que' diavdU,  e  i  poed, 
e  r  anime  una  scena  di  commedia  die  par  bassa 
ad  alcuni,  ma  non  puo  non  parere  vivissima  a 
ciascuno,  e  sonvi  poi  un  Nayarrese^  un  frate 
Gomita  da  Gallura,  e  Michele  Zanche  un  altio 
di  Sardegna  ^^  -^  6/  degli .  ipocriti  grayatt  di 
cappe  dorate  ma  di  piombo ;  fra  cui  due  frati 
Gaudenii  Bolognesi,  Tuno  guelfo  e  Paltro  gN- 
bellino,  presi  gia  insieme  per  podesta  daiFio- 
rentini.  £  yi  son  poi  crocefissiin  terra  y  Caifiisso» 
Anna,  e  i  sozi  loro  nella  condanna  di  Gesu 


(24)  Canto  XX. 

(25)  Canti  XXI,  XXII.  lo  non  aggnmgo  nofe  storiclie  m^penontggi 
acoennali,  che  Midbbono  troppe  »*  io  voleasi  far  coooioen  o^tuao  di 
Cflsi^  o  correggere  gli  errori  de'commentatori.  Qui  poi  non  mi  so  tntte- 
ne're  di  citarue  uoo,  ad  eaempio.  Dante  parlandodi  questi  Sardi  del  se- 
colo  Xin^  usa  due  modi  di  dire  di  lor  paese  iatciar  di  piano,  e  Dam» 
C.  XXII,  85  ed  83,  88  ;  ed  h  curioao  veder  qui  (Edis.  Blin.  )  mt 
commentatore  spiegare  queali  due  modi  di  dire  oolla  lingua  ipa- 
gnuola,  la  quale  non  pot&  entrare  in  quell'  isola  se  non  oon  gli  Ane 
gonesi ,  al  tempo  appunto  (al  piii  presto)  in  che  Dante  scrivea. 
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Cristo  2^,  —  7/  de'  ladri  aggruppaii  variamente 
da  variissime  serpi;  e  fra  essi  Vanni  Fucci  da 
Pistoia ,  die  fa  a  Dante  la  predizione  della 
sconfitta  de'  Bianchi  pel  Malaspina  deUo  vapor 
di  Vol  di  Magra\  e  poi  Tantico  Gaco  yirgilianoi 
e  poi  cuique  Fiorentini,  oiide  il  feroce  fiioru- 
scito  si  coBgratuIa  coUa  sua  patria  della  gloria 
in&male  di  lei  27  —  8/  de'  consiglieri  di  frodi , 
involti  tutti ,  anzi  rivolti  essi  stessi  in  fiamme ; 
e  qui  Dante  ammonisce  se  stesso  di  frenare 
PingegnO)  e  di  non  mettere  troppi  di  costoro  in 
inferno  per  vendetta;  ondeche  non  mettendo 
niun  concittadino ,  nomina  Ulisse  e  Diomede 
antichi,  e  solo  fra'modemi  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro,  che  die  il  mal  consiglio  a  papa  Bonifa- 
zio  ^^  —  9/  de'  seminatori  di  p^rti  nelle  fa- 
migliey  negli  stati  o  nella  religione^  che  ne 

06)  Canto  XXIII. 

(27)  Gaati  XXIV ,  XXV.  In  questa  congratiilasione  cio^  ansi  im- 
piecawine  a  Firense,  Dante  parla  dei  mali  desideratile  non  che  da 
altri  ma  da  Prato  stessa;  e  cib  ba  relaeiooe  aenza  dubbio  alPina- 
^rimento  deUe  parti  fioreatine  per  quelle  di  Prato  nel  4304 ,  quan- 
do  il  cafdinal  da  Prato  venuto  per  paciere  in  totle  e  due,  fii  prioia 
ig;>ioniioiotanienle  cadato  da  questa^  e  iornalo  a  Firense  non  vi  pole 
far  iinilto  e  laacioUa. 

(28)  Canli  XXVI ,  XXVII. 

Vol.  II  4  4 
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portano  stracciate  le  proprie  membra ;  fra  cui 
Maometto  che  predice  la  fine  di  fra  Dolcino 
eresiarca  novarese  succeduta  nel  1307,  che  e  la 
piu  avanzata  memoria  dell' Inferno  ;e  poi  All, 
poi  Pier  da  Medicina  che  fa  altre  predizioni 
italiane,  e  Curione  che  consiglio  a  Gesare  di 
passare  il  Rubicone ;  e  Mosca  Lambert! ,  quel 
che  disse  cosa  faUa  capo  ha  nella  delibera- 
zione  contro  il  Buondelmonte ,  e  Bertram  del 
Bomio ,  che  fece  ribellare  un  priucipe  inglese 
contro  il  padre,  e  finalmente  Geri  del  Bello  il 
consanguineo  o  consorto  non  vendicalo  di 
Dante  ^9  __  ^  10/  degli  alchimisti  (  dannali 
cosi  con  dottrina  superiore  alPeta  ),  de'  falsari, 
de'  falsi  monetatori  e  de'  mentitori  puniti  con 
ogni  sorta  di  malattie;  fra  cui  un  Aretino  in- 
nominato ,  che  s'era  yantato  di  volare ,  e  Ca- 
pocchio  sanese ,  e  Gianni  Schicchi  fiorentino , 


(29)  Canti  XXVm,  XXDC.  Quantanqne  io  fugga  anchc  p&iclieral- 
tre  le  note  filologicbe,  noa  mi  pare  da  lasciarqutsta.  Dice  Maometto 
a  Dante  :  Ma  tu  ohi  se'fJte'n  m  lo  scoglio  muse.  For$e  per  indugiar 
<f  ire  alia  pena  (  XXVItl ,  43,  44  )  dove  musare  h  evidentenienle  il 
muter  francese,  star  a  bada,  stare  a  giiardare;  che  nol  trovo  ne'oom- 
nienti  ui  in  Monti.  Biagioli  lo  trae  da  s'omujei-,  che  d  i 
diverjo. 
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0  1'  anticia  Mirra  y  e  Mastrd  Adamo  da  Bifescia> 
che  fa  an'  invettiva  contro  i  conti  da  Romenay 
per  cui  aveva  falsificati  i  fiorini  di  Firenze,  e 
poi  la  moglie  di  Puttifarre ,  e  Simon  Greco  ^^» 
E  qui  finalmente  termina  il  cerchio  di  Ma* 
lebolge  dove  il  poeta  adcumulo  i  supplizi ,  i 
peccatori,  e  le  satiricfae  riinembrahze.  Manon 
finiscono  i  frodolenti.  I  pessimi  de'  qaali  y  e 
d'ogni  sorta  peccatori ,  quasi  comprendenli  in 
se  i  maggiori  peccati,  i  traditori,  sono  nel 
cerchio  IX.  ed  infimo.  Al  quale»  gia  per  la  d> 
minuzione  d'  ogni  cerchio  ridotto  a  stretto 
pozzOy  non  e  discesa  nessuna^  ma  le  pareti 
del  pozzo  sono  sostenute  a  guisa  di  cariatidida 
Nembrotte  e  dai  giganti  andcfai  che  mossero  la 
guerra  a  Giore;  eduno  di  costoro  prendendo 
i  duepoed  su  aU'orlo  nell'VIII  cerchio  li  depone 
giu  al  fondo  nel  IX  ^^  £  qui  i  traditori  son 
tutli  puniti  nel  ghiaccio,  ma  con  modi  yariati, 
in  ciascuna  delle  quattro  zone  concentriche , 
ma  tutte  sul  medesimo  piano.  La  prima  e  piu 
ampia  chiamasi  Caina  e  contiene  i  traditori  dei 

(30)  CanliXXIX,  XXX. 
(30  Caulo  XXXI. 
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propri  parent! ;  e  yi  sono  Gamicion  de'Pazzi^ 
Alessandro  e  Napbleone  degli  Alberti ,  Mor- 
drecco  figlio  d'Artu  re  d' Inghilterra ,  un  Fo- 
caccia ,  e  Sassol  Mascheroni,  e  vi  s'  annunzia 
Carlino  de'  Paezi  ^K  La  seconda  zona  e  delta 
Antenora,  e  yi  sono  i  traditori  della  pafxia;  fra 
cni  Bocca  degli  Abbati  traditor  de'  Fiorentini 
a  Monte  Aperti ,  e  Buoso  da  Doara  traditor 
di  re  Manfiredi,  ed  un  Beccaria  e  Gioyanni 
Soldanieri,  e  con  Ganellone  traditor  di  Carlo- 
magno  un  Tebaldello  da  Faenza ,  e  finalmente 
Tun  sopra  Taltro,  com'e  noto  a  tutti,  i  due 
Pisani,  Tarciyescoyo  Ruggieri  ed  Ugolino  ^*. 
tte'  quali  leggendo  qui  a  suo  luogo,  fara  forse 
piu  ch'ogni  altra  cosa  merayiglia ,  il  troyar  tanto 
vigore  di  descrizioni  e  fayella ,  dopo  tante  ac« 
cumulate  e  fin  qui  cresciute  descrizioni.  Incre* 
dibile,  inconcepibile  yeramente  e  la  forza  crea- 
trice  di  Dante;  che  scoraggiato,  come  tutti, 
piu  yolte  nel  corso  della  lunga  opera  sua , 
si  yede  poi  come  nessuno  giugnere  al  fine 
non  che  fresco  e  yiyissimo,  ma  piu  forle  che 

(32)  Canto  XXXU. 

(33)  Canli  XXXII,  XXXIIl. 
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mai.  Ne  dicasi  questa  meditata  arte  di  cre- 
scer  forza.sino  al  fine;  fa  natura,  che  quanto 
piu  va  piu  si  tempra,.  La  terza  zona  o  Tolom- 
mea  comprende  poi  traditori  cosi  perversi  che 
hanno  il  priwlegio^  come  e  chiamato  dal  poetay 
di  precipitar  costl  ed  esseryi  tormentate  le 
lore  anime,  mentre  restano  i  loro  corpi  sulla 
terra,  dore  animati  da  un  diayolo  paion  yivi. 
E  qui  sono  cos\  no  £rate  Alberico  da  Faenza, 
e  ser  Branca  d' Oria  Genovese ,  yivi  ancora 
ma  con  tal  amarissimo  artifizio  introdoui  giu 
in  inferno  dal  peggio  che  mai  satirizzante 
poeta  ^^«  E  finalmente  giunge  egli  alia  Gia* 
decca.y  quarta  ed  ultima  zona  del  nono  ed 
ultimo  cerchio ;  in  mezzo  alia  quale  sono 
tre  massimi  traditori  ( e  nota  qui  il  giudicio 
e  la  comparazione  ghibellina  )  ,  Bruto  y  Cassio 
e  Giuda ,  tutti  e  tre  macciullati  nelle.  tre  hoc- 
che  delle  tre  faccie  del  demonio  massimo  Dite 
o  Belzebu.  Alato  questo,  Tali  sue  sterminate 
feinno  syentolando  il  gelo  di  Gocito  o  palude  di 
tutto  il  cerchio.  Egli  stesso,  il  gran  demonio, 
fittoyi  addentro  ha  la  meta  del  corpo  immane 

(34)  Canlo  XXXIII. 
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nel  nostro  emisfero  y  Taltra  nell'opposto.  E  per 
li  peli  smisurati  scende  Virgilio  con  Dante 
avvinghiatogli  al  coUo ,  e  giunti  al  mezzo  del 
corpo ,  e  cosi  al  centro  della  terra ,  Virgilio  si 
volge  sotto  su ,  e  risale  con  Dante  prima  sa  p^ 
le  gambe  del  mostro ,  e  poi  per  un  fpro  q  ca« 
Terna  dell'altro  emisfero,  finche  giungono  a 
rivedere  le  stelle,  un  giorno  dopo  la  loro  en- 
trata  per  la  porta  etema  3^. 

Tale  e  la  lunga  trama ,  lo  scheletro  della 
prima  cantica;  scheletro  dico  spolpato  di  quanto 
gli  da  vita ,  e  nudato  de'  suoi  mirabili  oma* 
menti ;.  ond'  id  me  ne  scuso  a  Dante  ed  agli 
ammiratori  di  lui.  Che  quantunque  grande  e 
tutto  proprio  sia  il  merito  del  concetto  gene- 
rale,  solo  qui  tentato  accennare,  di  gran  lunga 
maggiore  e  quello  dell'  esecuzione<.  Ne'  partico* 
lari  della^  quale  chi  s'  addentri ,  intendera  da 
se ,  e  perche  I'autore  yoglioso  di  adoprar  tatte 
le  figure,  tutti  gli  slili  abbia  chiamata  comme* 
dia  I'opera  sua ;  e  come  queste  figure  cosi  yarie 
e  cosi  vive ,  questo  stile  pur  cos\  vario  e  mas- 
sime  COSI  proprio  in  ogni  sua  parola  o  sillaba 

(35)  Canlo  XXXIV. 
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(tanto  che  supera  forse  in  cio  ogni  altra  umana 
scriUura )  abbiano  y  di  generazione  in  generar 
eione,lirata  aserammirazione  costantedi  quanti 
furono  o  sonb  non  pigri  lettori;  Impercioccha 
yigorosa  e  ripetuta  vuol  esser  le  letlura  d'ogni 
opera  y^^orosamente  e  lungamiente  fatta;  ma 
di  questa  sopra  tutte  I'altre.  Lo  stile  di  Dante 
e  simile  a  quelle  forli  composizioni  musicali) 
che  piene  di  melodie  ed  armonie » ci  i^piscono 
Fanima  al  primo  udirle  bensi  y  ma  confusamente 
e  senza  lasciar  tempo  o  respiro  a  distinguema 
le  bellezze ;  e  non  e  se  non  dopd  molte  audi^ 
zioni  e  a  poco  a  poco  che  arriviamd  a  ioten^ 
derle  compiutamente.  Disperi  chicchessia  di 
goder  bene  la  Commedia,  leggendola  troppo 
diversamente  dal  modo  in  che  fu  scrilta. 

Ma  fatta  tutta  la  sua  immensa  parte  alPam^ 
mirazione,  non  lasciamoci  ingombrare  Y  inten- 
dimento ,  ne  soverchiare  il  giudicio  nemmeno  da 
tanta  grandezza;  e  scusiamo  Dante  che  scrisse 
concitato  d'amori  e  d'  ire ,  amori  ridotti  a  de- 
siderii ,  ire  all'  incontro  presenli  e  crescenti , 
e  neir  eta  delle  rovinate  speranze;  ma  scusia- 
molo  appunto  perche  erro ,  erro  d'  ire  muni- 
cipali ,  personali  e  quasi  femminili ,.  contro  ai 
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concittadini ,  ai  vicihi ,  uomini  pubblici  e  pri-^ 
vati  9  in  tal  quantita  che  yedemmo ,  e  nel  modo» 
piu  acerbo ,  pid  vendicativo ,  e  men  cristiaiio 
che  sia,  mettendoli  d'  autorita  usurpata  ed 
atroce  fra  gli  etemamente  dannati.  Tale  idea^ 
tale  scempio,  non  poteva  essere  se  hon  d'un 
secolo  barbaro  ancora,  e  seguente  la  diva  re- 
ligion nostra  nelle  sue  severity ,  ed  anzi  esa- 
gerandole,  piii  che  non  nella  sua  misericordia 
e  mansuetudine.  Condannabile  certo  e  vitape- 
rato  sarebbe  a  nostra  eta,  chi  imitasse- pur  da 
lungi  Dante  in  cio.  Nella  sna,  in  tale  eta  dove 
la  crudelta  era  quella  che  si  chiamaya  giustizia, 
ei  crede  forse  fare  non  piu  che  giustizia. 

Ma  fecela  certo,  gridando  contra  le  citta  disor^ 
dinate,  parteggianti  ed  immorali  del  tempo  suo. 
Quattro  invettive  sono  nell'  inferno  contra  Fi- 
renze  3^,  ed  una  per  ciascuna  contra  Pistoia  ^^y 
Lucca  38j  Siena  3^,  Pisa  ^^  e  Genova  **,  quasi 


(36)  CanU  VI,  49;  XV,  73  j  XVI,  73  j  XXVI,  i. 

(37)  Canto  XXXV,  iO. 

(38)  Canto  XX,  44. 

(39)  Canto  XXIX,  121. 

(40)  anto  XXXm,  79. 
(44)  Canto  XXXIII,  451. 
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in  un  crescendo  sino  al  fine  della  cantica.  In 
tutto ,  questa,  non  tanto  forse  per  il  soggetto 
quanto  per  il  tempo  e  le  disposizioni  in  che  fu 
scritta ,  riusci  la  cantica  dell'  ira ,  appena  tern- 
perata  da  qualche  dolce  pardla  di  Beatrice ,  da 
alcone  a  Virgilio^  e  dal  canto  di  Francesca.  Ma 
non  tutto  o  sempre  ira  fu  percio  lo  scrittore. 
Amore,  infinito  amore  era  in  lui ,  che  non  e  in 
tanti  imitatori  ed  ammiratori  di  lui.  Coloro  che 
non  leggono  se  non  1'  Inferno,  e  non  conoscono 
gli  angeli  e  gli  affetti  del  Purgatorio,  e  la  Bea* 
trice  del  Paradiso  terrestre  y  e  le  gioie  del  Pa- 
radiso  celeste  di  Dante ,  non  conoscono  se  non 
la  parte  feroce ,  e  lascian  tutta  la  parte  amo- 
revole  di  lui.  Chi  non  tema  esaltare  in  se  le 
passioni  amare  rilegga  dunque  continuamente 
r  Inferno;  chi  yoglia  temperarle  co'  dolci  afietti 
proceda  al  Purgatorio ;  chi  yoglia  innalzar  I'a- 
nimo  alle  cose  soprannaturali  legga  il  Paradiso ; 
ma  chi  yoglia  conoscere  Dante  yeramente,  studii 
tutto  il  poema,  nel  quale  tutto  sono  ora  aperti 
ma  talor  nascosti  y  i  tesori  di  quella  ricchissima 
natura. 


CAPO    IX. 


DANTE  A  PARIGI  E  IN  IIIGHILTBBRA. 

RODOLFO,  ALBERTO    AIJSTRIACI, 

ARRIGO    VII    DI   LUCIIiftBURGO   IMPERADORI. 


(  4508-4511  Aprfle^) 


440    E  se  il  mondo  tapcfse  il  cor  ch'  egH  ebbe 
Mendicaodo  sua  vita  a  friulo  a  firnsto^ 
Assai  lo  )oda  a  piu  lo  loderebbe. 
Farad.  vi« 


Finite  r  Inferno  e  lasciatolo  a  fra  Ilario  i 

parties!  Dante ,  secorido  ogni  probabilita,  nel- 

Tanno  1308,  di  Lunigiana  per  Parigi,  Passo 

per  le  due  riviere;  di  che  e  chiara  remihiscenza 

quel  passo  in  sul  principio  del  Purgatorio,  ove 

nomando  i  due  pund  estremi  di  quella  marina 

dice : 

49    Tra  Lend  e  Tarbia  la  piu  diserta 
La  piu  rotta  riiiha  k  una  scala 
etc.  PuRG.  ni.  *. 

(i)  Vedi  neU'Ediz.  Miner,  la  ragione  della  Iwone  qui  riferitii. 
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e  quell*  aliroy  dove  accenna  come  una  delie  piu 
scoscese  la  discesa  di  Noli  ^.  Quinci  pol  andan- 
do  a  Parigi ,  ei  non  pote  passar  altrove  che  per 
Provenza;  e  molto  probabilmente  per  la  yia 
antica  e  nuoya  e  quasi  sola  di  Ayignone ,  la 
Babilonia  allor  tanto  invisa  ai  buoni  Italiani^  la 
sede  del  Guasco  Clemente  V.  Non  se  ne  trova 
cenno  ne  reminiscenza  nel  poema;  ma  imma- 
ginera  ciascuno  facilmente  la  turba  di  pensieri 
e  passioni,  che  dovettero,  purpassando,  destarsi 
nell'antico  ambasciador  fiorentino  in  corte  pon* 
tificia,  ora  esule  e  ramingo;  nel  poeta  desti- 
natosi  oramai  a  correggere  sua  eta.  Ad  ogni 
modo,  cosi  abbiamo,  narratici  dal  Boccac- 
cio quel  massimo  viaggio  e  poi  il  soggiomo 
deir  esule  in  Parigi.  «<  Poiche  vide  da  ogni 
parte  chiudersi  la  yia  alia  tomata ,  e  piu  di 
di  in  di  divenire  yana  la  sua  speranza,  non  so- 
lamente  Toscana ,  ma  tutta  Italia  abbandonata, 
passati  i  monti  che  quella  dividono.dalla  pro- 
yincia  di  Gallia  9»  (cioe  gli  Appennini  delle  due 
riviere  fino  a  Provenza )  «  come  pote  se  n'an- 
do  a  Parigi.  E  quivi  tutto  si  diede  alio  studio 

(2)  Pui^.  IV,  25. 
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e  della  teologia  e  ddia  filosofia;  ritomahdo  an^ 

cora  in  se  dell'altre  scienze  ,  cio  die  forseper 

gli  altri  impedimenti  aYUti  se  n'era  partito.  E  in 

ci6.il  tempo  siudiosamehte  spendendo,  avvenne 

che  elc.  ^m.  Chiaro  e  qui;  Dante  riprese  con  nuo?o 

ardore  la  vita  studiosa,  dirigendola  alle  oppoiv* 

tunita  delle  due  cantiche  restanti,  nelle  quali 

tante  prove  si  trovano  di  tali  studii.  Ed  altri 

particolari  aggiunge  il  Boccaccio  piu  giu.  a  Fu 

ancora  qiiesto  poeta.  di  maravigliosa  capacita 

e  di  memoria  fermissima.e  di  perspicace  intel- 

letto;  intanto  che  essendo  egli  a  Parigiequivi 

sostenendo  in  una  questione  de  qublibet  che 

in  una  scuola  di'  teologia  si  faceva ,  quattbrdici 

quistioni  da  diversi  valentuomini^  e  di  diverse 

materie  cogli  loro  argomenti  pro  e  contra  fatti 

dagli  opponenti,  senza  mettere  tempo  .in!  mezzo 

raccolse  e  ordinatamente    come  poste    erano 

state  recito  quelle ;  poi  quel  medesimo  ordine 

seguendo,  sottilmente  solvendo  e  rispondendo 

agU  argomenti  contrari;  la  qual  cosa  quasi  mi- 

racolo  da  tutti  i  circustanti  fu  reputata  ^  ».  An- 


(3)  Bo€€.  ViU  di  Dante  p.  36. 

(4)  Vila  di  Dante  p.  58. 
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eora  dice  alirove ,  che  in  Parigi  cc  spessissime 
volte  entro  nello  stadio  e  sostenne  condusiom 
sopra  tutte  le  scienze  contra  tatti,  cfae  aeoo 
voleano  dispuUre  o  farg^  opposiziom  ^  m.  E 
Benvenuto  da  Imola:  a  ayendo  in  gioventa  ya- 
ealo  alia  filosofia  naturale  e  morale  in  Fi- 
renze,  Bologna  e  Padova,  in  eta  piu  matara 
e  gia  esule  diedesi  alia  sacra  Teologia  in  Pa- 
tigi.  Dove  tanto  splendore  acquistp,  che  veniva 
dagli  nni  chiamato  poeta,  dagli  altri  filosofo, 
dagli  altri  teologo  ^».  Ne  a  tali  testimonianze 
aggiungeremo  una  terza  del  Boccaccio  ^,  o 
quelle  del  ViUani  ^,  od  altre  posteriori  ^ ;  tutte 
inutili  dopo  quella  capitale  del  Boccaccio  nato 
pochi  anni  dopo  nel  1313 ,  e  che  intomo  al 
1320  fu  condotto  a  Parigi  dal  padre  itovi  per 
ofiSuri  di  mercatura.  Frequenti  erano  allora  in 


(5)  Geneal.  degli  Dei  XIV,  14. 

(6)  Mtirat.  Ant.  Ital.  Tom.  I,  4036,  C. 

(7)  Lett,  a  Petr.  Edk.  Min.  V,  433. 

(8)  lUr.  Ital.  Xm,p.  508. 

(9)  Jaoopo  Filippo  da  Bergamo  Grao.  L.  XIII  (  cit.  da  Arrivab. 
p.  464  )  che  prolunga  il  soggiorno  di  Parigi  fine  al  4343  che  ve- 
dremo  impossibile.  Domenico  di  mester  Ran4li'V>  d'  Aresso  dlalo 
dal  Pelli  p.  432. 


quella  capitsde  i  tiaggi  de'  mereaBti  italiaxii  i 
dei  qaali  pur  resta  memoria  nel  nome  d'una 
ddie  vie  piii  mercantili  di  essa,  detta  via  dei 
Lombccrdi.  E  cosi  Dante  vi  pote  ritrovar  mold 
oompatriotti ;  ma  che  la  yita  di  lui  vi  £bsse 
molto  di  versa,  e  probabilmente  disgiunta  e  so* 
litaria,  ei  si  pa6  argomentare-dalloscopotanto 
diverse  di  sao  viaggio;  ed  ancora  per  una  par- 
ticolarita  aggionta  da  un  abbreviatore  ddla 
vila  del  Boccaccio ,  che  quegli  stadi  di  Dante 
in  Parigi  cc  furono  non  senza  gran  disagio  delle 
cose  opportune  alia  vita  ^^.  Finalmente,  una  non 
dubbia  reminiscenza  di  taito  cio  veggono  tutti 
in  quel  luogo  del  Paradiso  dove  $«  Tommaso^ 
il  maggior  lume  gia  esso  medesimo  della  scuola 
di  Parigi,  additando  a  Dante  i  sommi  dotlori  di 
quella  sdenza,  gli  dice : 

133  Quest!  onde  a  me  ritorna  il  tuo  riguardo 
i:  il  lume  d'uno  spirto,  ch'in  peusieri 
Gravi,  a  morire  gli  parve  esser  tardo. 

156    Essa  h  la  luce  eterna  di  Sigieri, 

Che  leggendo  nel  vico  degli  strami 

Sillogizzd  iuvidiosi  veri* 

Paaad.  X. 

O0)£d.  Min.  Tom,  V,  p.  15. 
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Aggtiingono  i  commentatori ,  questa  s^ia  degli 
stnuni  essere  V  anlicaitoe  desfauarres  (presso 
alia  piazza  Maub^t) ;  cos!  detta  y  perche  non 
v'essendo  allora  bamdii  alle  scuole,  gli  stadenii  ^ 
vi  porta vano  pag^ia  o  fieno,  e  lo  matavaoo  e 
portavano  d'erbe.  odorose  nelle  ^ennita.  Per 
quella  via  duhque  ando^  su  qaello  strame  se- 
dette  y  impoverito  e^  stentando  il  nostro.  gran- 
ds esule  studioso.  Era  avversariO)  era  sdegnoso 
disertore  delta  parte  guelfa  francese ,  e  nemico 
personale  de'reali  di  Francia,  ch'ei  s'appa- 
recchiava  a  vituperare  o .  gia  yituperava  scri- 
vendo;  ondeche  non  fa  merayiglia  quella  po- 
yerta  di  lui,  forse  in  parte  yolontaria.  E  certo 
la  poyecta  yera,  amara  a  tutti ,  piu  amara  a  chi 
non  crelkbe  in  essa,  e  piu  ancora  in  citta  attiya 
e  doyiziosa  doyette  far  sentire  a  Dante  alcuna 
delle  amarezze,  delle  quali  sono  probabile  re- 
miniscenza  i  yersi  recati  in  fironte  al  presente 
Capitolo.  Ma  yedesi  ivi  insieme  quella  conso- 
lazione  di  gloria  sperata ,  che  sorge  natural- 
mente  negli  animi  forti,  e  principalmente  ne- 
gli  studiosi.  Necessita  prima  e  troppo  superiorea 
quella  d'  ogni  agio,  erano  per  un  Dante  gli  stu- 
dii ;  e  di  questi  era  fin  d'allora  liberate  Parigi. 


ANiri  iSm-Kii 
Anche  ai  hostri  di  vedemmo  la  rifuggire  aliiu 
esoli ;  ed  alccim  eoine  Dante,  poveri  udifori  la 
sedere  ricevendo  la  medesuna  libeiralita;  altri| 
portati  da  uma  liberaUta  or  maggiora  a'seggi 
di  professore » distribuir  qoindi  la  scie&za  ed  ai 
compatrk>tli  e  compagui,  ed  insieme  agli  o^iti 
loro. 

Se  fu  y  ei  fu  poi  certamente  di  Parigi ,  che 
Daiite  ando  in  Inghilterra.  Non  ne  abbiamo 
se  non  un  cenno  j  pur  del  Boccaccio ;  il  quale 
in  una  epistola  .poetica  a  Petrarca  dice ,  qhe 
Dante  visito  Parisios  dudum  eactremosqfie  Bri- 
Umnos  ^^  Aggiunse  altri  poi  ch'ei  fa  la  alPuni- 
versita  d'Oxford ;  ma  e  di  quelle  congetture  in 
che  non  ista  nulla  per  il  si  e  nulla  per  il  no< 
Ne  ci  fermeremo  noi  qui  come  abbiam  fatto 
nei  paesi  d'  Italia  ove  Dante  ebbe  interessi  po« 
litici ,  a  narrare  lo  stato  dei  principi  o  dei  po; 
poli  di  Francia  od  Inghilterra;  non  facendo 
noi  una  storia  dei  tempi ,  ma  una  vita  di  Dante. 
Basti  a  guida  di  memoria  rammentare  che  re- 
gnavano  oUora ,  in  Inghilterra  Odoardo  II  fra^ 
Plantageneti,  e  in  Francia  sempre  il  medesimo 

(H)  Ed.  Mia.  V.  n3. 

Vol.  II  <5 
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Fi^po  il  Bello ,  il  uemico  di  Bonifaaio  e  troppo 
amioa  Ai  Ciemente  V.  Net  1307  oltenne  qnegli 
da  quesOa  la  oondasBa  de'Teniplari,  e  li  mando 
9q1  pstibolo  appuHto  neglt  anm  1309  e  se* 
giienti;  cmdeche  Danrtedoretttf  essere  testimoBe 
di  tatka  qixetta  tragedia,  e  (  qcxaiitiiiM|ae  Foni- 
versita  da  lui  frequentata  yi  partecipasse  )  vi* 
toperada  in  que^versi  contro  FiL'ppo  il  Belloy 
dore  dopa  aver  narrato  lo  straaio  di  Bonifauo, 

9i    V^gio  il  nooYO  Pilato  si  crudele 

Cbe  ci6  nol  sazia,  ma  seaza  decreto 
nirtt  mei  %cmfio  to  cupide  vele  «2. 

POEG.  JXs 

In  tutto  il  Purgatorio  e  pieno  di  memorie  di 
Francia,  ed  anche  di  parole  francesi. 

Ma  noi  siamo  afirettati  di  rivolgerci  anzi  a 
Germania,  la  cm  importanza  in  niuna  storia 
italiana  non  cessa  a  lungo  mai ;  ed  aU'  elezione 
del  nuovo  imperatore  falta  poco  prima  o  poco 
dopo  Farrivo  di  Dante  a  Parigi,  e  che  gli  fu 
caglone .  poi  di  partirne.  Che  se  non  abbiamo 

(42}  Benchiy  ipiel  §enxa  decreto  Mmbra  rlferini  pih  alle  itsiirp»- 
sioni  sulle  decimey  che  noa  a  quesU  aulorizzaU  dal  papa. 
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fin  qui  fatto  quasi  mai  cenno  degli  imperalori, 
ei  fu  perche  in  niuna  €ta  del  medio  e^a  non 
s'impaGciarono  eglino  cosipocod*ItaIia.Sarehbe 
egli  per  cio,  ch'^ebbera  agio  a  gerincgltarvi  cosl 
bene  le  arti  y  le  lettere^ la  poesia  ed  un Dante? 
Se  oosi  fu ,  ella  fa  fortuna  redproca  alle  due 
colrtrade ;  e  tale  fu  giudieata  da  uno  6e^  fluig- 
giori  uomini  che  sien  saliti  mai  snl  trono  dei 
Gesariy  Rodolfo  il  prode  stipite  deila  slirpe 
austriaca.  D  quale,  semplice  gentiluomo  deOa 
(»isa  di  Thierstmn  e  non  pid  che  eonte  d'Ab* 
sbui^  per  sua  ayola  Ida  y  ma  liimoso  nell'armi 
duranti  le  ultime  vacanze  e  contese  d^  imperio, 
era  stato  dopo  le  vane  elezioni  di  Gnglielmo 
d'GAanda,  di  Riccardo  d'lughilterra  e  di  Al^ 
fbnso  di  Gastiglia  eletto  egU  re  de'Romani  e  di 
Germania  nel  1273 ,  ma  non  era  sceso  mai  a 
farsi  incoronare  ne  re  d*  Italk  in  Monssa ,  ne 
imperadore  in  Roma.  Dieono  ei  dicesse:  niuno 
mai  da*  predecessoti  essere  tomato  cf  Italia 
semsa  dirmnuzione  di  dirUU  e  d'  autorita.  Te-* 
nendosi  lontano,  lennesi  in  buona  pace  con  gli 
Italian!  e  co^  P^PN  ^^>  lascio  indispntaii  i  di^ 
ritti  contest  loro  fin  allora  sulla  Marea ,  suUa 
Romagna  ,  e  su  tutta  V  eredila  deirantica  con- 
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tessa  Malildau  Da  qaesta  politica  astemia  d' Ita- 
lia del  gran  Rodolfo,  possono  i  papi  ricono- 
scere  non  il  diritto ,  ma  il  fatto  della  loro-po- 
lenza  temporale ,  le  citta  itallane  lo  sviluppo 
di  lor  liberta^  e  lacasa  d' Austria  il  suo  salire 
dalla  condizione  di  gentiluomini  a  quella  di 
principi,  eguali  prima,  superior!  poi  ad  ogni 
potenza  germanica.  Imperciocehe  attendendo 
a  Germania  sola,  pote  e  seppe  Rodolfb  £irsi 
obbedire  piu  che  non  gli  stessi  antichi  poten- 
tissimi  Sassoni,  Franconi  e  Svevi ;  e  piii  che 
niuno  di  essi  accrescere  i  propri .  stati  .  eredi- 
tarii,  togliendo  T  Austria  al  suo  particolareav- 
yersario  Ottocaro  re  di  Boemia ,  e  lasciando 
questa  in  retaggio,  e  la  corona  regia  romana 
per  elezione  ad  Alberto  figliuol  suo  Fanno 
1298. 

E.questi  segui  la  politica  patema,  astenendosi 
d'  Italia ,  e  tutto  adoprandosi  ad  aggrandir  gli 
stati  ereditarii.  Ma  troppo  minor  uomo  che  il 
gran  Rodolfo,  imperio  meno  in  Germania,  e 
voUe  accrescere  il  retaggio  non  coU'arte  laiga 
delle  conquiste  a  spese  de'  vicini ,  ma  coUa 
stretta  delle  usurpazioni  sui  sudditi.  Quindi 
quella    immortal    resistenza   onde   nacque  la 
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libertu  giusta,  moderata,  unita  e  percio:  da-* 
reycie  degli  Svizzeri.  Avvenne  il  gran  fattq 
nel  1307  mentre  Dante  peimelleggiava  gli  eventi 
grand!  di  tutta  Europa;  ne  egli  tuttayia.  degno 
d'  uno  sguardo  .  quegli  eroi  Alpiglani  tanto 
poscia  yenerati ,  ma  allora  oscuri ,  porveii  e 
nascosti  agli  occhi  de'  superbi ,  antichi  e  Cor<- 
rotti  eittadini  Italiani.  Certo  se  fossero  stati  co- 
nosciuti  que'  repubblicani  montagnesi  da  Dante 
o  da  alcun  altro  de'  nostri  maggiori ,  ayrebber 
potato  esserne  invidiati ,  se  non  altro  ,  per  la 
moderazione ;  la  quale  fii  poi  princlpalnienle 
sdrbata  quando  add\  1  maggio  1308  fa  Alberto 
ucciso  a  tradimento  per  priyata  yendetta  da 
Gioyanni  suo  cugino ,  e  fu  il  tradilore  ributtato 
di  soglia  in  soglia  da  que'  nemici  mortal!  ma 
generosi  diell'ucciso.  E  fa  serbata  la  mede^ima 
moderazione  dall'  immortal  cantore  di  quest! 
fattiFederigo  Schiller.  Troppo  altrimenti  e  quasi 
rallegrandosene ,  1!  rammenta  !t)ante.  Ayeya 
Dante  tal  cuore  in  petto  da  apprezzare  quanto 
chicchessia  qualunque  generosita.  Ma  P  appas- 
sionato animo  ghibellino  non  seppe  perdonar 
ma!  a!  due  prim!  austriac!  quell'  abbandono 
d'ltalia^d!  che  no!  1!  lodiamo  da  lungi,  ma  a  cu! 
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egli  aUora  attribuiva  il  signore^giare  dell'  invtsa 
parte  contraria*  Ei  ^pane  beosi  Rodolfo  neila 
Talle  dei  iie  in  PurgatoriO)  ma  co$i  addiUndolo: 

91    Coloi  che  piu  sied'  alto  ed  ha  sembianti 
D^ver  negletto  d6  che  ihr  dovea, 
fi  che  ik»a  nia6v6  bocca  agM  itooiQiaiti, 

M    Raddfo  inperator  iii,  che  potea 

Sanar  le  piaghe  ch'haimo  Italia  morta» 
Sicch^  tardi  per  altri  si  ricrea. 

PuBG.  vin. 

Ma  cio  ^  un  nulla  rispetto  a  quello  che 
avea  detto  uq  canto  primai  di  lui  insieme  e 
d'Albetto;  e  si  vede  die  qiiando  cio  scriveva, 
egli  era  fresco  delia  morte  dell'ultimo  e  speraya 
nel  successore.  Danlte  imprecator  di  tante  citta 
neir  Inferno^  si  fa  qui  imprecatordi  tutta  Italia. 
E  prima  troppo  giustamente  le  rimprovera  le 
division! ;  ma  poi  appone  qtieste  al  non  esserii 
discesi  i  due  imperatori ;  il  -che  quanto  sia  v^xi, 
Be  giudichi  ognuBO  dalla  storia  di  quelle  divi- 
sioni  y  e  dopo  fino  alia  distruzione  delPimperio. 
Ad  ogni  modo  Dante  e  Virgilio  incontrano  nel 
Purgatorio  SordeUo  il  troyator  mantoyano;  e 
Virgilio  richiesto  di  sua  palria^  appena  inco- 
mincia   a   dir  Mantwa  ,   che   SordeUo   senza 
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aspettar  di  saper  ineglib  chi  sia^  I'abliracdli 
come  concittadlno.  Ed  afiora  prorompe  egli 
Dante : 

76    Ahi  serva .  Italia ,  di  dolore  4)steIlo ; 

Naye  senza  nocchien>  in  gran  tempesta^ 

Non  donna  di  province,  ma  bordello. 
79    QueU'anima  gentil  fu  eosl  presta 

Sol  per  lo  dolce  suon  della  sua  terra 

Di  fare  al  cittadin  suo  quivi  festa; 
8S    Ed  ora  in  te  non  stanno  senza  guerra 

li  viyi  taoi;  e  Ton  Taltro  A  rode 

Di  que'  ch'un  mnro  ed  una  fossa  serra. 
8S    Cerca  misera  intomo  dalle  prode 

Le  tue  marine,  e  poi  ti  guarda  in  seno 

S'alcuna  parte  in  te  di  pace  gode. 
88    Che  val  perche  ti  racconciasse  il  freno 

Giustiniano ,  se  la  sella  e  vota  ? 

Sanz'esso  fofra  la  Tergegm  meM* 
91     Ahi  gente  che  dovfesti  esser  defota 

E  lasciar  seder  Cesare  in  la  delta » 

Se  ben  intendi  ci6  che  Dio  ti  notal 
9k    Guarda  com'esta  fiera  h  fatta  fella » 

Per  non  esser  corretta  dagli  sprcmi^ 

Poi  che  ponesti  mano  alia  jMredella. 
97    O  Alberto  Tedescocb'sibbaBdNmi 

Gostei  ch' h  fatta  indomita  e  selyaggfa  ^s, 

E  dovresti  inforcar  li  suoi  arcioni. 

(i  3}  Nota  come  Dante  ponga  scmpre  qtiesto  epiteto  in  senso  di 
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100    Giuiio  giudieie  dalle  sidle  caggia 

Sovra  il  tuo  sangne;  e  ria  nuovo  ed  aperto 
Tal  che  il  tuo  successor  temenza  n'aggia. 

403    Gh'avete  tu  e  il  tuo  padre  soiferto 
Per  cupidigia  di  cost^  distretti  i^ 
Che  '1  giardiu  dello  'mperio  sia  deserto. 

406    Vieni  a  veder  Montecchi  e  Cappelletti, 

Monaldi  e  Fillppeschi  <5,  uom  senza  cura. 
Color  gi&  tristi  e  cos  tor  con  sospetti. 

409    Vien  crudel  vieni,  e  vedi  la  pressura 
De'  tuoi  gentili  e  cura  lor  roagagne , 
E  vedrai  Santafior  com'  i  sicura  ^  ^. 

442    Vieni  a  veder  la  tua  Roma,  che  piagne 
Vedova ,  sola ,  e  di  e  notte  chiama : 
Cesare  mio,  perchi  non  m'accompagne? 


itMua,  opposta  a  dvilU  —Ma  era  ella  pure  um  i^minijceiisa  contio 
la  parte  selvaggia  da  lui  abbandonaU? 

(44)  La  cupidigia  di  potenza  germaiUGa^  la  quale,  oon  pace  dl 
Dante ,  era  piii  naturale  e  piii  legittizna  che  quella  di  potenza  ita- 
liana. 

(4  5)  Famiglie  ghibelline,  le  due  prime  di  Verona  e  gtk  oppresse, 
le  due  ultime  di  Orvieto  e  tementi  d'esserlo.  I  Montecchi  e  Cap- 
peileiti  divisi  posda  fra  s^  sono  quelli,  le  cui  gare  fiironoimniortalale 
gik  dalU  pneiia  di  Shakeipear,  ed  allioaamente  dalle  note  di  Ziag|i- 
relli  e  di  Bellini. 

(46)  Castello  e  famiglia  in  su  quel  di  Siena  dicono  gli  espositori, 
senza  spiegar  in  modo  certo  questo  verso. 
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i45    Vieni  a  veder  la  gente  quanto  s'aina ; 
•  E  se  nulla  di  n6i  piet&  ti  miiove, 
A  vergognarti  yien  della  tua  fama. 

PURG.   VI. 

Morto  Alberto  austriaco  pretendeva  succe- 
dergli  quel  Cario  di  Valois  troppo  gia  da  noi 
conosckito.  Ed  era  nataralmente  fayorito  dal 
fratello  re,  ma  combattuto  da  papa  Clemente 
gia  discostatosi  da'  reali  di  Franda;  il  quale  fece 
eleggere  Arrigo  di  Lucimburga ,  e  quindi  in- 
nanzi  piu  che  mai  barcheggio  tra  le  due  parti 
francese  ed  imperiale,  guelfa.e  ghibellina.  L'e- 
lezione  fu  fatta  in  ixoyembre  1508,  e  cosi  yerso 
il  tempo  del  yiaggio  o  dell'  arriyo  di  Dante  in 
Parigi.  Ed  e  osservabile  quel  dir ,  come  ye* 
demmo,  il  Boccaccio,  che  Dante ^fu  contro 
quest'  elezione  fatta  in  compelenza  del  siio  mag- 
gior  nemico ;  se  non  che  per  essere  Arrigo 
piccolo  principe  germanico  ancor.  €sso ,  come 
gia  i  suoi  due  predecessori ,  Dante  ne  spero 
poco  la  discesa  desiderata  in  Italia.  E  si  yuol 
dire  che  tali  desiderii  fossero  comuni  non  solo 
a  tutti  i  Ghibelliiii 9  ma.ancora  ad  altri  Italiani 
e  stranieri;  e  che  una  discesa  d' imperadore 
non  pill  fatta  da  sessanta  anni ,  e  cosi  non  ye- 
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duta  dalla  generazione  attiva ,  fosse  oramai  nei 
voti  e  secondo  Topinione  dei  piu.  Imperciocche 
appena  eletto  vedesi  Arrigo  MI  apparecchiar- 
visi  nel  1309 ,  componendo  le  cose  di  Germa- 
nia ;  e  poi  avviarvisi  nella  state  del  1310.  E 
gia  era  stato  di  podii  mesi  preceduto  in  Italia 
da  Roberto  nuovo  re  di  Napoji,  figliuolo  e  sac- 
ces8ore  di  Carlo  II.  E  cosi  in  un  anno  seen- 
devano  i  due  principi  piu  potenti  della  peni* 
soLbl  y  i  due  capi  delle  parti  che  la  dividevano; 
e  il  papa  barcheggiava. 

E  Dante  che  poc'  anzi  tra  i  desideri  della 
discesa  e  il  timore  che  non  s'  efiettuasse  arera 
scritte  le  sue  imprecazioni  poetiche  ai  prede- 
cessori  quasi  ammonizioni  ad  Arrigo,  ora  poi 
esprnneva  la  giom  sua  e  dei  compagni  d'esilio 
in  una  lettera  che  abbiamo  senza  data,  ma  die 
si  veie  doyer  essere  del  tempo  che  Arrigo  em 
sulle  niosse ,  e  perdo  d'  intomo  alia  meta  di 
quesl'anno  1310.  JScritta,  come  le  altre  in  latino, 
ma  anticamente  volgarizzata ,  ella  e  diretta  «  a 
tucti ,  et  ad  dascuno  re  d'  Ytalia  ,  et  a'sanatori 
di  Roma,  et  duchi,  marchesi,  conti,  et  a  tucti 
i  popoli ,  lo  humile  Ytaliano  Dante  Allighieri  di 
Firenze,  et  conGnato  non  meritevolmente  priega 
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pace  33.  Ambiziosa  direzione ,  per  vero  dire » 
e  che  fa  credere  fosse  ^joesta  epistok^  come 
*  quella  cbe  vedemmo  ai  principi  d^la  terra  dopo 
la  morte  di  Beatrice ^  non  piii  cbe  uno  sfogo, 
forse  noBi  pid^blicato  aIlora»  de'  suoi  pensieri ; 
nan  piu  cbe  una  finzione  kUes^ria  e  cpia&i  poe- 
tica  della  propria  fantosia.  Gerto  ella  e  piena 
di  tali  erudizioni  e  dotti  argomenti ,  ,ch'  erano 
bensi  nel  gusto  dell'  eta,  tna  certo  mal  attQ 
a  muoyere  o  il  buono  e  rozzo  imperadore »  o 
i  suoi  non  dissimili  Tedeschi.  Lacoittincia  con 
espressioni  biblicbe  della  ^ia  dello  scrtHore; 
poi  segue  alquanto  ptu  precisamente :  cc  Ralle- 
grati  oggimai  y  Italia,  di  cui  si  dee  arere  mis^ 
ricordia ;  la  quale  incontanente  parrai  per  tutto 
il  mondo  essere  invidiata  eziandio  da'3aracini ; 
peroQcbe  1  tuo  sposo  cb'  e  lettzia  del  secolo  e 
gloria  della  tua  plebe ,  il  pietosissimo  Arrigo 
cbiaro  accrescitore  e  Cesare ,  alle  tue  nozze  di 
venire  s'  affretta.  Asciuga,  o  bdlissima,  le  tue 
lagrime,  e  gli  andamenti  dellia  tristizia  disfa ; 
imperoccb'  egli  e  presso  colui  y  cbe  ti  liberera 
della  carcere  de*  mal  vagi ,  il  quale  percuotendo 
i.perpetratori  delle  fellonie  gli  dannera  nel  ta- 
glio  della  spada ,  e  la  yigna  sua  alloghera  ad 
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altri  lavovatori ,  i  qiiali  ven^ranno'  il  fratlo 
della  giQslizia  nel  tempo  che  si  miete. 

Ma  Hon  avra  egli  misericordia  d'alcuno?  Anzi, 
a  tutti  qadli  perdoner^^che  misericordiadiidde- 
ranno ;  perciocch'egli  e  Cesare ,  e  la  sua  pieta 
scende  dal  fonte  della  pieta ;  il  giudicio  del 
quale  ogni  cmdelita  avra  in  odio,  e  toccando 
sempre  di  qua  dal  mezzo ,  oltre  alia  mela  me- 
ritando,  siferma.  Or  dunque  inchinerallo  f ro- 
dolentemente  alcnn  malvagio  uomo  ?  ovvero 
egli,  dolce  e  piano,  apparecchiera  bevera^i 
presuntuQ^i?  No !  imperocch'egli  e  aocrescitore, 
e  s'  egli  e  Augusto  noa  rivendichera  i  peccati 
dei  ravveduti,  ed  insino  in  Tessaglia  perseguira 
Tessaglia,  ma  pers^uiralla  di  finale  dilezione. 

cc  O  sangue  de'Longobardi  pon  giuso  la  soste- 
nuta  crudelita ,  e  se  alcana  cosa  del  seme  dei 
Troiani  e  de'  Latini  avanza ,  da  luogo  a  lui ; 
acciocche  quando  T  alta  aquila  discendendo  a 
modo  di  folgore  sara  presente,  ella  veggia  i  saoi 
scacciati  aguglini ,  e  non  ^^  yeggia  il  luogo  della 
sua  propria  schiatta  occupato  da  gioyani  corlM. 


(i7)   Ho  aggitinto  questo  non  quantunque  non  sia  nelP  Ediz.clei 
yyiUe ;  ma  il  senso  non  mi  par  correre  sei\z'  esso. 
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Fate  dunqiiearcCtamente,  nazion'e  di  Scandina** 
via 9  sicche  Voi . gickdiate  la  presenza  (in  quanto 
a  voi  appartiene.)  di  colui,  il  cui  ayvenimeiito  e 
meritevole.  Non '.  vi  sottragga  la  ingannatrioe 
cupidita,  secondo  il  costiime  delle  sirene,  non 
so  per  qual  dolcezza ,  mortificando  la  vigilia 
della  ragione.  Occupate  dunque  le  facce  vostre 
in  confessione  di  soggezione  di  lui ,  e  nel  sal* 
tero  della  penitenza  cantate ;  considerando,  che 
chi  resiste  alia  podesta,resiste. all'. ordinamento 
di  Dio,  e  chi  al  divino  ordinamento  repugna^ 
e  eguale  alio  impotente  che  ricalcitra,  e  duro 
e  contro  alio  stimolo  calciirare>). 

.  cc  Ma  voi,  i  quali  soppressi  piangete,  soUevate 
r  animo  ;    imperciocche    presso  e   la   yostra 

salute Perdonate  ,  perdonate  oggimai  ^ 

o  carissimi,  che  con  meco  avete  ingiuria  sof- 

ferta Da  Iddio  si ,  come  da  un  punto, 

si  biforca  la  podesta  di  Pietro  e  di  Gesare 

Vegghiate  adunqae  tutti  e  levatevi  incontro  al 
vostro  re,  o  abitatori  d' Italia;  non  solamente 
serbate  a  lui  ubbidienza,  ma  come  liberi  il 
reggimento  »• 

cc  Ne  solamente  vi  conforto  acciocche  vi  le- 

viate   incontro;  ma  alti^esi  che  il  suo   aspetto 
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abbiate  in  riyereiiza.  Voi  che  bevete  nelle 
sue  fonii,  e  per  11  saoi  mari  navigate  y  e  che 
calcate  le  reni  dell'isole,  e  le  sommita  delle 
ftlpi  le  quail  sono  sue^  e  die  ciascune  cose  pul>- 
bliche  godete  9  e  die  le  cose  prirate  non  altri- 
menti  che  coH  legame  della  sua  legge  posse- 
dele  y  ncm    vogliate  siccome  ignari  ingannare 

voi   stessi ^*  Non    riluee  in  maravigliosi 

efiecti,  Iddio  avere  predestinato  il  romano  prin- 
cipe?  E  non  confessa  la  chiesa  con  le  parole 
di  Grislo  essere  poscia  Goafermato  in  veritade??* 

cc ,  Gostui  e  colui  al  quale  Pietro  di  Dio 

vicario  onorare  ci  ammonisce;  il  quale  Clemente 
ora  soccessore  di  Pietro  per  luce  d'  apostolica 
benedizione  alhimina^  acciocche  ovel  raggio 
spirituale  non  basta^  quivi  lo  splendore  del 
minor  lume  aUumini  *^  >d.  E  cosi  finisce ,  non 
sens*  arte  servendosi  del  coosenso  almeno  ap 
parente  del  papa  alia  discesa,  per  unire  in  fa* 
vore  di  essa  gll  animi  guelfi  insieme  coi  ghi- 
bellini.  Gerto  poi  avranno  i  leggitori  osservato 
lo  stile  barbaro  degU  stessi  squard  recati^  pin 
barbaro  e  intralciato  ne'  lasciati.  Ne  e  diverso 

(18)  Witte  Lett,  di  Dante,  Ep.  V»  p.  17. 
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lo  stile  di  Dante  nelle  altre  letters  sue;  le  qnali 
toltayia ,  come  rediamo  dal  Villaiiit  fmrono  ann 
mirate  in  qod  sec(do.  Osservisi  poi  cpdla  bi-' 
forcazione  delle  due  poteaze  temporale  e  spi« 
riinale ,  die  era  grande  idea  del  tempa  ^  e  che 
fa  quella  sa  cai  Dante  scrisse  poi  il  libro  della 
monaFchia*  Ma  principalmente  s'  osservi  quel 
bell'  avvertimento  date  qui  a  tulti  gl'  Italiani 
c€  non  solamente  serbate  a  lui  ubbidienza ,  ma 
come  Uberi  il  reggimentox^;  che  sembra  un  ammo* 
nire  le  citta  a  non  sa^rificare  il  proprio  go vemo, 
la  propria  liberta;  onde  si  scorge^  che  la  devo- 
done  d'un  Dante  non  £a  ne  poteva  essere  mai 
senqlita.  E  se  noi  condannanmio  la  parte  ghi* 
bellina  men  baona,  e  il  riyolgervisi  di  Danta 
dall'ahra  men  cattiva ;  tengasi  a  mente  tuitavia, 
che  tutte.  e  due  furono  certo  seguite  sinceramente 
da  molti,  tutte  e  due  cosi  probabilmente  da  Dante* 
ProdEessavano  i  Guelfi  non  meno  che  i  Ghibel- 
lini  devozione  all'  imperio ;  e  la  difierenza  staya 
solamente  nella  interpretazionie  e  ne'  limiti  di 
essa  J  e  poi  ndile  speranze  deOe  due  parti  sui  de- 
stini  futuri  d'ltaUa.  I  Ghibellini  mirayano  prin* 
cipahnenteairunita;  i  Guelfi  alia  indipendenza. 
Due  idee,  due  speranze  e  due  scopi,  non  che 
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scusabili ,  lodevolissimi  certamente.  Dugento 
afini  dopo  MacchiaveUo  invocando  uxi  principe 
qualunque  che  riunisse  r.luli%  non  era  diyerso 
mdlto  da  Dante ,  quando  inyocava  il  VelCro 
neU'In&mo,  o  il  capitano  che  vedremo  nd 
Paradiso  ,  od  oi^a  Arrigo  MI  imperadore ; 
ed  anche  dopo  il  Maccliiavello  m<Ati  furono 
ghikellini  a  questo  modo,  ed  ebbero  la  bella 
idea  propria  di  quella.parte^  la riunione d'lta- 
lia.  Bella,  dico,  piu  ch'ogni  altara^ bella nelle 
speculazioni,  ne'voti;  ma  die  il  fatid  di  oUa 
secoli  almeno,  cpBtando  non  pia  che  da  Cor- 
rado  il  Salico ,  ha  dimostrata  e  fatta  impossi- 
bile  ad  efiettuarsi.  Piu  felice  Tltalia  se  fin  da 
que' tempi  9-  o  almeno  nei  posteriori  si  fosse 
riunita  in  cercare,  non  una  restaurazione  d'im* 
perio  o  di  principato  universale,  ma  il  migUoca* 
mento  delle  condizioni  sue  efiettive.  Ma  sempre 
il  desiderio  dell'  ottimo  impossibile.nocque  al 
bene  possibile  ,  sempre  1'  immagina&ione  al 
senno ;  e  come  il  compiacersi  in  affetti  immagi- 
nari  alia  buona  vita  privata,  cosi  il  perdersi 
in  sogni  politici  alia  pubblica  efficace.  I  Gudfi 
hanno  se  non  altro  questo  principal  vanta^io 
nella  storia ,  d'  aver  sognalo  meno  che  i  Ghi- 
bcllini. 
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La  discesa  d'  Arrago  VII  S  juiH^de*  |^  beUii 
de'  piu  istruttivi ,  ed  insieme  de'  meglio.  narrati 
episodi  della  stoiia  d' Italia;  sendone  trattato 
in  parte  da  quel  principede'nostri  crcoiachisti 
Diao  Cooipa^  che  riiroviamo  yolentieri ,  in 
totalita  da  Giovanni  Villani ,  e  in  modo  speciale 
poi  da  un  cotal  vescovo  inpartibusdi  Butrinto, 
Era  un  buon  tedesco^  di  non  si  sa  qual  famiglia 
o  citia,  amico  e  servitore  amantissimo  di  Arrigo^ 
servitor  poi  come  vescovo  par  del  papa;  al 
quale  ei'  rende  conto  di  iutta  la  discesa  onde 
fu  egU  gran  parte ,  con  una  sincerity  che  non 
s'  astiene  da  aJcuni  rimproveri  ad  esso  papa ,  e 
con  una  semplicita  che  supplisce  od  e  eleganza. 
Non  iscomparirebbe  tal  narrazione  se  si  voIg.a- 
rizzasse  tra  quelle  de'  nostri  trecentisti^  che 
sono  a  un  tempo  document!  e  modelli  di  ^to- 
ria*  Quindi  molto  volentieri  ci  tratterremmo 
con  tali  guide,  se  non  che  rasainfo  nostro  e 
di  qnelli  che,  nonbadandovi,  trarrebbe,  qoaai 
golfo  che  alletti  a  poco  a  poco  allargandosi , 
nell'interminato  mar  della  storia*  Ondeche  pur 
confortando  i  nostri  lettori  a  spaziarvi  con 
quelle  guide ,  noi  ci  sforzeremo  di  rimanere 
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tra*  limki  ehe  ci  siam  prefissi  fin  da  prin- 
cipid  *^. 

D' Arrigo  imperadbre  abbiamb  il  vito  ritratto 
dal  tiostro  t)mo.  Era  c<  huomo  savio^  di  nobile 
sangue^  giiisto  6  famoto,  di  gran  lealti,  pro 
d'  anne  e  di  nobile  ^hiatta;  hnomo  di  grands 
ingegno  e  di  grah  temperanza;  d*el&  d'anni 
quaranta,  mezzano  di  petrsona^  bel  parlatonf> 

e  ben  fazionato ,  un  poco  guercio Pkrte 

guelfa  e  ghibellina  non  voleva  udii^  ricordare. 
La  falsa  fama  raccusara  a  tortb.  I  Ghibellini 
diceano:  E*non  vuol  vedere  se  non  Guelfi.  E 
i  Guelfi  dicevano:  -E*  non  accogUe  se  non  i  Gfii* 
belUni  ^^».  Vedesi,  che  se  fosse  stato  possibile 
ancora  un  imperadore  pacificatore  d'llalia, 
questo  certo  'sarebbe  stato.  Ma  gia  era  sogno. 


(49)  Abbiamo  tpenmza  cbe  molta  luce  wa  quesU  discest  cTArrigo 
e  in  generale  iiii  tempi  di  Dante  jui  sparsa  dal  sig.  D5ennigef , 
lin  giovane  tedeioo  cbe  fta  illiiatnuido  t  icrivendo  le  sforie  di  tulU 
quest!  imperadoriy  e  gi^  per  Arrigo  di  Lucimborgo  lacoolse  pre- 
ciosissimi  documenti  dagK  arcbivi  di  Torino.  II  sig.  Doenniges  la- 
voti  cereare^  ma  non  trov6  il  nome  dell*  Aligbieri  An  quelli  oiune- 
rot i ,  che  veggonsi  in  quelle  carte ,  de'  fuoniKili  fiorentini  in  varie 
cilia. 

(20)  Dino  Comp.  pp.  524,  525. 
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Venue  a  Losatina  hella  state  del  1510  con 
poca  gente  e  dimofovvi  plA  mesi  ad  aspet- 
tarti  il  suo  sfbrzo,  e  riceyere  le  anibascerie 
delle  citta  italtaae.  E  vennerti  di  quasi  tutte , 
o  tutle,  tranne  Firenze;  dove  !  reggitori  sem- 
pre  pitt  Ckielfi  Neri  temeano  il  ritorho  de*  fao- 
msciti.  c<U im^ev^iote  domattdo y  ptsrdhi  nofi 
v^  erano  ?  fu  risposto ,  che  i  JFlorentini  cN^an 
sospetto  di  hd.  All'  hora  disse  lo  imperadore : 
Male  hanrtofatto;  chi  nostra  intencKmenio  era 
di  volerCy  i  Fiorentifd  tuUi  e  non  parti&y  ^  baoni 
fedeli;  e  di  queUa  ciihkfare  nostra  camera^  e 
la  migUore  di  nostra  dnperia.  E  di  ccrto  si 
seppe  da  genie  che  erano  appresso  a  lui ,  che 
egli  era  infino  air  hora  coii  pnro  animo  ^^  »* ' 
Di  Losanna ,  per  le  terte  del  conte  di  Satoia 
ei  yarco  Moncenisio,  scese  a  Susa  t  fermossi 
a  Torino  nell^  ottobre  di  quell'anno  1510.  Ac- 
corseryi  Guelfi  e  Ghibellini,  signdreggianti  e 
cacciati ,  'con  seguito  e  soli ;  non  attendendo  a 
una  provvi^ione  fatu  da  molte  citta  guelfe  per 
impedire  questo  ingrossamento  dell'oste  impe- 
riale:  che  niun   cittadino  pote^se  uscire   dal 

(24)  VilLmip.  417. 
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proprio  territorio,  o,  come  <liceyasi  ancor  al- 
lora^  dal  proprio  comitatOy  o  contado.  Gonsi- 
gliavano  molti  degli  Italiani  accorsi,  che  niun 
ripatriamento   di  fuorusciti    si   facesse    prima 
deir  incoronamento ;  ma  gli  oltramontani  piu 
imparziali   consigliavan  V  opposto.  E  cosi  lece 
via  via  il  buon  tedesco  ^   il  quale  s'  era  pre- 
fissi   e   incoraincio   subito  per  ogni  dove  due 
provvedimenti :  far  rientrar  i  fuorusciti  d'ogni 
parte,  e  metter  vicari  imperiali  in  ogni  citta. 
Autico  era  questo  tentativo   di   metter  vicari 
imperiali ,  od  ancbe  regii  nelle  citta;  ePavea 
fatto    massimamente  Carlo  di  Napoli  al  tempo 
della    gran  potenza  Angioina ,  prendendo   la 
signoria  delle   citta,  ed  esercitandola  poi  per 
tali  magistrati   senza  podesta ,  o   con  podesta 
sottoposti.  Ma  i  vicari  imperiali  erano  diversi 
in  cio  ,  che  V  imperadore  avendo  dirittp  d'im- 
perio ,  non  avea  bisogno  che  gli  si  desse  signo- 
j'ia.  Quindi   questi  vicari  imperiali  erano  piu 
e  meno  che  quelli  regii ;  piu  in  diritto  come 
si  vede,  meno  in  fatto;  perche  esercitavano  non 
un'  autorita  nuova  e  data  volontariamente,  ma 
solo  quella  vecchia  e  diminuita  dell'  imperio. 
Quindi  e  ,    che    questa   novita  4a  quale   pole 
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allora  spaventar  molti ,  non  fii  in  realta  guari' 
pill  che  mutazione  di  titoli  per  qnelli ,  che  gia  ' 
potenti  nelle  cittjt  sotto  nomi  di  podesta  o 
capitani  del  popolo,  presero  ora  il  nuovo  di 
vicario^  e  ressero  poi  con  questo  come  avean 
fatto  con  gli  altri.  Anche  Federigo  Barbarossa 
aveva  voluto  metter  consoli  approvati  da  esse 
invece  di  quelli  liberamente  eletti  dalle  citta ; 
ma  i  consoli  cosi  confermati  da  lul  operarono 
da  consoli  piu  cittadini  che  imperiali.  Anch'e^ 
gli  talora,  e  poi  Federigo  11  avevano  ai  consoli 
fatto  sottentrare  i  podesta;  ma  i  podesta  erano 
diventati  anch^essi,  prima  magistrati  cittadini 
contro  grimperatori,  poi  pid  o  meno  tiranni 
per  se.  Ora  Arrigo  metteva  vicari;  ma  i  vi- 
cari  continuarono  a  diventar  tiranni  o  signori 
per  se.  E  nei  secoli  che  seguirono  i  titoli  di 
daca  dati  dagli  imperadori  a  parecchi  prin- 
cipi  nnovi ,  fecero  il  medesimo  effetto,  ebbero 
il  medesimo  risultato,  nepiune  meno.  Facile 
e  sempre  trovar  chi  accetti ;  ma  i  facili  accet- 
tanti  sogliono  accettar  negli  utili^  e  non  aver 
durevol  riguardo  ai  donatori. 

Partendo  di  Torino  e  venendo  ora  a  questa 
ora  a  quella  citta,  il  buono  imperatore  mettevn 
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dunque  viciiri ,  e  foo^va  rientrare  faoruscid 
goelfi  in  citU  ghib^Uine ,  ghibeUini  in  citla  guel- 
fe  quasi  per  pgiu  dovQ*  Venne  a  Cbieri,  ad  Asd, 
^  C9$|ile ,  a  Vercelli)  a  Novara  e  a  MilapQ.  Do?e, 
3HHI  Qstanle  alcune  na^coste  Q  piccole  o|^k>- 
S|irio^.i  de'  Torrjani  ^pi  di  parU^  guelfa, 
prese  poi  la  qorpna  ferrea.  il  dx  deU'Epifania 
del  1511.  Kiqevettevi  giuramenti  da  quasi  tutte 
le  citta,  tranne  G^QOva,  Firenze  e  Yenezia;  e 
ma0d6  vicari  e  fuorusqili  ghibellini  in  Como 
e  mantoya ,  guelfi  in  Brescia  e  Piacenza,  e  cosi 
W  tutte  da  Bolpgna  in  su ,  tranne  Verona  dove 
i  Ghibellini  (  probabilm^nt^  mossi  dagli  Scali- 
geri )  non  vollero  i  s.  Banifazio  antiqhi  capi 
gc^elfi  ^'.  £  cosi  credendo  pucifiqata  Lombardia 
^  volendo  teneirla  durante  suo  viaggio  a  Roma, 
delibero  il  re  prendere  statichi  guelfi  e  ghl- 
beUii^i  J  irenticinque  d'ogni  parte  nominati  dalla 
parte  ooivtrariay  e  far  un  vicario  generate  di 
Lombardia  ,  ch^  Xu  il  qonte  di  Savoia.  Ma 
nacquaro  dispute  d$i  quelle  elezioni,  e  difficolta 
per  leyare  lepaghe  del  vicario  generale;  e  ven- 
nero  in  sospetto  a  wi  ten^  i  Visconti  capi 

(12)  Ep.  Bulr.  8S7  — S95. 
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de'Ghibellim,  e  i  Toiriaiii  C9pi  de'Gaelfi  ii| 
*  Milanp«  M«  parg^U$i  qil^li»  a  sivcdtpgi  t^itq  4 
^spetlo  iKU|trp  qfiesli)  furonp  assali^  p  q^^ 
ciati  della  citta  qve  ayevanp  soveute  s^nov^ 
giato  nel  secolo  preqsdente^  per  noo  (orparvi 
piu  mai.  E  succedendo  loro  i  Viscontl  nella 
potenza  oramai  indisputata  e  costantemente  ghi- 
bellina,  qaesta  fu  la  piu  durevole  mutazione 
che  seguisse  dal  viaggio  d'Arrigo.  Ma  intanto 
eUa  gli  sollevo  contro  le  citta  lombarde  piu 
gaelfe  ^^.  Sollevaro&si ,  cacciando  Yicari  e  ri- 
patriati  ,  Cremona ,  Brescia  e  Crema.  Lodi 
caccio  solamente  i  Ghibellini  ritenendo  il  yi- 
carlo  ^^.  Allora  fu  forza  sostare  in  Lombardia ; 
e  9  perche  Milano  era  interdetta,  celebrando  in 
Pavia  la  Pasqua  del  1311  a  di  11  aprile,  di- 
sposesi  11  nuovo  incoronato  re  d'andar  contro 
alle  citta  ribellate,  Brescia  principalmente.  Ma 
allora  fu  un  grande  gridare  di  tutti  i  Ghibel-- 
lini  e  fuorusciti  toscani  che  V  aspettavano  in 
qaesta  pro vincia;  e  di  pochi  giorni  dopo,  addi 


(23)  Murat.  an.  ^M. 

(24)  Ep.  Butrint.  896  —  898, 
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16  y  troyiamo  una  nuoya  leUera  di  Danle,  che 
h)  dimostra  gia  tomato  in  Toscana,  dopo  arere, 
dove  che  si  fosse ,  salutato  anch'  esso  il  bnon 
imperadore ,  speranza  ultima ,  qaasi  naoro 
messia  d'ogni  fuoroscito* 


CAPO    X. 

DANTB    DI   RITORNO   IN   ITALIA.    FINE   d'ARRIGO    VII. 


(  AprHe  1314  —  Agosto  I3U) 


74     Liberia  va»  cercaodo  ch'  e  si  can 
Come  sa  chi  per  lei  vita  rifiata. 
PVKG.  I. 


'  n  Boccaccio  dopo  aver  detto  della  dimorsi 
di  Dante  in  Parigi  continaa  a  narrare  che:  cc  sen- 
tendo  Arrigo  delta  Magna  partirsi  per  soggio* 
garsi  Italia  alia  sua  maesta  ^  in  parte  ribella ,  e 
gia  con  potentissimo  braccio  tenere  Brescia  asse- 
diata ,  avvisando  lui  per  molte  ragioni  dover  e&* 
sere  vincitore,  prese  speranza  eoUa  sua  forza  e 
colla  sua  giustizia  di  potere  in  Firenze  tomare^ 


(4)  Qiiesto  tilolo  qiii  dato  da  un  trecentista  al  re  imperadorey 
niostra  falsa  la  novita  creduta  da  alcuni  di  tal  titolo  nel  1500.  Evedi 
piii  giu  nella  leltera  di  Dante. 
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comeche  a  liii  la  senti$se  oontraria.  Perdie  ri- 
passate  le  alpi ,  con  molti  nemici  deTiorentini 
e  di  lor  parte  congiuntosi ,  e  con  ambascerie 
e  con  lettere  &'  ingegnarono  di  trarre  lo  'mpe- 
radore  dallo  assedio  di  Brescia,  acciocdie  a  Fio> 
renza  il  ponesse,  siccome  a  principale  inembro 
de'suoi  nimici;  mostrando^i  che  aupemta  qaella, 
niuna  fatica  gli  restava  o  piccidia)  ad  avere  libera 
ed  espedita  la  possessione  e  1  dominio  di  tntta 
Italia  ^  x>.  Gosi  il  Boccaccio  pone  il  ritomo  dt 
Dante  al  tempo  delFassedio  di  Brescia;  che  non 
puo  essere ,  poiche  questi  gia  scriveva  dai  fonti 
d' Amo  addi  16d'aprile,  quando  appena  Arrigo  si 
partiva  di  Pavia*  Ma  noi  possiam  qulndi  proba- 
bilm^tte  inferire ,  <:b'ei  fosse  poco  prima  tor- 
nato;  che  in  una  delle  citti  di  Piemonte  o  Lom- 
bardia  fin  allora  Yi^itate  da  Arrigo,  egli  1  ye^ 
desse  e  si  coQgiungcjsse  co'  suoi  compagni  di 
esilio ,  come  apparisce  dalla  lettera.  Delia  quale 
a  noi  per^nuta  e  nell'cHriginfde  latino,  e  in 
|in  antico  volgariezamento  la  direzione  e  cofi : 
u  Al  gloriosissimo ,  e  feliclssimo  trionfatore  e 
singolare  signore   messer  Arrigo ,  per  la  Di- 

(2)  Bocc.ViU  At  Dante  p.  37. 


Vina  provvidenza  re  de'  Romso^i  9  e  sraapra 
accrescitore ,  i  suoi  devotis^inu  Dante  Alighieri 
fiorentino,  e  non  meritam^j^t^  sbandito,  e  tutli 
i  Toscani  universalmente  <^e.  pace  d^$iderfiDO, 
mandano  baci  alia  teira  dinanzi  a'  vostri  pie- 
di  »•  £  €p^  QCNd  par  dabbip  (  cQpoQrdando  coUe 
parole  del  Bogcaccio  )  che  Pante  scrives^e  non 
sdio  in  nome,  ma  per  commissione  de'  faoruscid 
toscani.  Dic'egli  in  sostap^a,  tra  le  citaaioni 
anche  qui  ammontate,  che  lor  cacciata  era  stata 
ingiusta;  e  die  gia  avevano  riposte  in  lui  lore 
speranze^  ma  ora  diceva^i ,  ei  si  fermasse  q  ri- 
volgesse  indietro ;  cc  nient^dimeno  in  te  speria^ 
mo  e  crediamo  aflbrmandpy  te  essere  ministro 
di  Dio  e  figliuolo  del|a  chiesa  e  promovitore 
della  romana  g^ria.  Impero  io  che  sorivo  cos\ 
per  me  come  per  gli  altri ,  siccome  si  conyiene 
air  imperial  maestade  y  yidi  te  b^nignis^imp  q 
udii  te  pietosissimo ,  quando  le  miQ  mani  tocr 
carono  i  taoi  piedi,  e  le  labbra  mie  pagarcmo  il 
lor  d^bito ,  quando  si  esolto  in  me  lo  ^pirito 
mio.  Ma  che  con  si  tarc|a  pigrezza  dimori  y  not 
ci  marayigliamo ,  quando  gia  molto  tu  yincitore 
nella  yalle  del  Po  dimori  non  lungi ,  Toscana 
abbandoni ,  lascila   e  dimentichila.  Che  se  tu 
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arbitri  cte  mtomo  a'confimi  di  Lombardia  siano 
intomiate  regioni  da  difendere  imperio  y  non 
e  cosi  al  postutto ,  come  noi  pensiamo.  Percioc- 
che  la  gloriosa  signoria  de'  Romani  non  si  stringe 
colli  termini  d' Italia,  ne  coUo  spazio  d' Europa, 
in  tre  parti  divisa.  E  s'  ella,  la  quale  ha  sofferta 
fbrza  contradia,  contraera  quello  ch'ella  regge 
da  ogni  parte ;  di  ragione  non  corrotta ,  aggiim- 
gendo  r  onde  del  mare  Anfitrito ,  appena  de- 
gnera  d'esser  cinta  coUa  non  util  onda  del  mare 
Oceano  >^.  E  torna  qaindi  agli  esempi,  e  fra  gli 
altri  cita  le  parole  di  Curio  a  Gesare  per  muo- 
yerlo  a  passare  il  Rubiconte;  quelle  medesime 
parole  in  pena  delle  quali,  egli  Dante  avea  posto 
quel  medesimo  Curio  in  inferno  ^.  Poi  riprende: 
cc  Tu  cosi  vernando  come  tardando  a  Milano  di- 
mori,  e  pensi  spegnere  per  lo  tagliamento  de'capi 

la  velenosissima  idra Che,  o  prtncipe  solo 

del  mondo ,  annunzierai  tu  aver  fatto?  Quando 
avrai  piegato  il  coUo  della  contumace  Cremona, 
non  si  volgera  la  subita  rabbia  in  Brescia  o  in 
Pavia  ?  Si ,  fara  certo.  La  quale  altresi  quando 
sara  stata  flagellata,  incontanente  un'  altra  rab- 

(3)  Inf.  XXVIII,  91-.<03. 
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bia  si  rivolgera,  o  in  Vercelli  y  o  in  Bergamo, 

o  altrove;  ed  infino  a  tanto  sindra  fiacendo  cosi, 

che  sia  tolta  la  radichevole  cagipne  di  questo 

pizzicore ,  e  divelta  la  radice  di  tanto  errore. 

Col  tronco  i  pungent!  rami  inaridiscono.  Si- 

gnore !  tu  eccellentissimo  prindpe  de'  principi 

sei,  e  non  comprendi  nello  sguardo  della  somma 

altezza ,  ore  la  volpicella  di  qaesto  puzzo  si- 

cura  de'  cacciatori  rigiaccia.  In  verita  non  nel 

corrente  Po  ne  nel  tao  Tevere  questa  frodo- 

lente  bee;  ma  Taccpa  del  flume  d'Amo  ancorali 

suoi  inganni  ayyelenano.  E  forse  tu  nol  sai  ? 

Firenze  questa  crudel  morte  e  cfaiamala.  Questa 

e  la  vipera  volta  nel  ventre  della  madre ;  questa 

e  la  pecora  inferma ,  la  quale  col  suo  appres- 

samento  contamina  la  gregge  del  suo  signore ; 

questa  e  Mirra  scellerata  ed  empia ,  la  quale 

s'  infiamma  nel  fuoco  degli  abbracciamenti  del 

padre ;  questa  e  quell'  Amata  impaziente ,  la 

quale  rifiutato  il  fatato  matrimonio  non  teme 

di  prendere  quello  genero  il  quale  i  fati  nega- 

vano Veramente  con  ferita  di  yipera  si  sforza 

di  squarciare  la  madre Veramente  caccia 

fuori  i  viziosi  fummi  accendendosi  la  rabbia ;  e 
quivi  le  pecore  vicine  e  strane  s'infermano 
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Veramente  ella  s'  incende  e  arde  nelli  diletti 
carnali  del  padre...  Veramente  contradice  all'or- 
dinamento  di  Di6 ,  adorando  V  idolo  della  sua 
propria  volontade ;  infino  ch'ella  avendo  spre- 
giato  il  suo  re  legittimb,  la  patza  non  si  yer- 
gogna  a  pattovire  con  hon  suo  re  ragioni  non 

sue. Adilnque  ronipi   la  dimorianza,  alta 

schiatta  d'Isaia fuggit-anno  i  Filistei   e 

sara  libero  Israele.  Allora  I'erediCa  nostra,  la 
quale  sanza  iatervallo  piangiamo  esseirci  tolta, 
incontianente  ci  sara  restiluita«  Sicc6nie  noi  ora 
ricordandoci,  cite  noi  siamo  di  Gierusalem  santa 
in  esilio  in  Babilohia ,  piangiamo  j  cosi  allora 
cittadini  e  respiranti  in  pace  ed  in  allegrezza,  le 
miserie  defle  confusioni  rivolgeremo. — Scritto 
in  Toscana  sotto  la  fonte  d'Amo  a  di  XYI  del 
mese  d'aprile  MCCCXI  neiranno  primo  del 
corrimento  ad  Italia  del  dirino  e  ielicissimo 
Arrigo  *  >».  ADahte  movitor  qui  di  principe  stra- 
niero  contro  la  propria  citta  io  non  saprei  scusa 
che  valga.  Dogliamoci  e  passiamo. 

Ora  poi  essendo  le  fonti  d'Amo  vicine  a  Pot- 
ciano  dei  conti  Guidi ,  congettura  qui  V  autor 

(4)  Witte  Dantis  Epis.  VI,  p.  27  e  seg. 
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del  Veltro,  die  a  questo  tempo  abbia  a  xiferirsi 
una  tradizione  oorrente  in  que'paesi;  cheDanle 
fosse  sostenuto  nella  torre  ma^iore  di  Port 
ciano.  cc  Intertogato  il  contadino  in  tntii  i  luo- 
ghi  yidni,  risponde  tuttora  che  Dante  fa  in 
quella  rinchiuso ;  una  recente  iscrizion^  a  pie 
della  torre  attesta  I'antica  tradizione,  assegnando 
al  fatto  impossibile  causa,  la  battaglia  di  Ganb 
paldino  ^  m.  iSuppone  il  medesimo  autore  che 
i  conti  Guidi  o  per  vendetta  delle  ingiurie  fatte 
in  inferno  a'  loro  consorti,  o  perche  quantun- 
que  GhibeUini  non  ardissero  tollerare  I'appello 
premature  ad  Arrigo  lontano ,  imprigionassero 
cosi  r  imprudente  scrittore.  E  parrebbemi  av- 
yalorata  tial  congettura  da  quella  data  cosi  in- 
determinata,  in  Toscana  sotto  lefond  JtArrvo; 
la  quale  accenna  una  dimora  incerta  e  naseosta. 
Se  non  ehe,  vuole  altri  si  le^a  tal  data  in 
Toscandla  sotto  la  fonte  Maria  ^.  Non  pare 
buona  la  lezione ,  ma  credane  ognuno  a  suo 
falento;  che  non  ci  fermeremo  a  cio,  come 


(5)  Vellrop.  423. 

(6)  Note  De  Romanis  alia  ViU  di  Dante  —  Ediz.  Mio.  Tom.  V, 
p.  ns. 
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facciamo  alle  cose,  le  qualt  importino  per  co- 
noscere  1'  anima  non  iafallibile ,  ma  alia  di 
Dante.     •  .  . 

'    Del  reslo  non  par  Dante  e  i  suoi  biografi , 
ma  anche  gU-storici  fiorentini  contemporanei 
nel  riferir  la  dimora  d'Arriga  a  domar  le  citta 
ribellate  di  Lombardia,  ^e  il  respitto  cosi  dato 
a  Firehze  allora  mal  apparecchiata^  appongono 
a  tal  indugio  la  mala  riUscita  di  lai,  quando  poi 
vemieJ  Ma  Dante  e  gli  altri  Fiorentini  errarano 
forse  nel  dare  .alia  lore  citta  quant  unque  prima 
di  Toscana  soverchia  importanza  tispetto  a  tutta 
Italia.  Non  $i  possono  trascurar  le  citta  nelle 
guerre  contro  ai  popoli,  come  si  trascuran  talor 
le  fortezze  nelle  guerre  di  soli  eserciti ;  cio  seppe 
e  provo  a'  di  hostri  Napoleone  in  Ispagna.  E 
certo  que'  rozzi  ma  non  inesperti  guerrieri  te- 
deschi  d'Arrigo  VH ,  fecero  il  meglio  fattibile 
non  lasciandosi  indietro  Lodi ,  Cremona,  Creoia 
e  Brescia  soUevate ,  e  Bergamo  ed  altre  mal 
ferme  in  Lombardia,  per  mettersi  incauti  giu 
per  la  penisola  ad  una  chiamata  di  fuorusciti. 
Ad  ogni  modo  passata  la  Pasqua  in  Pavia 
aild\  17  aprile  1311 ,  la  domane  della  leltera 
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di  Dante ,  pard  Arrigo  e  compose  tutte  le  mir- 
nori  soUevazioni ;  non  senza  fatica  ne  senza 
que'castighi  onde  s*  era  astenuto  fin  allora,  ma 
quelle  almeno  senz'armi.  Ma  contra  Brescia  gli 
fu  forza  venir  a  campo  ed  aprir  guerra,  Inco- 
mincio  a  maggio  9  duro  quattro  mesi ,  e  vi  s'in- 
£eroc\.  Preso  in  una  sortita  Bnisato  capo  det 
Guelfi  e  allora  della  citta,  prode  cittadino  ma 
ehe  rientrato  gia  per  forza  fattane  a'  Ghibellini 
da  Arrigo  stesso ,  poteva  cosi  ora  accusarsi  di 
grande  ingratitudine,  fu  straziato  a  morte  nel 
campo  tedesco.  Gli  assediati  risposero  con  reci* 
jHTOcbe  crudelta.  Cosidoveva  succedere^fondan- 
dosi  i  Tedeschi  sul  dirltto  d'imperio,  gli  Italiaui 
su  quello  di  liberty  egualmente  incontestabili  a 
senno  di  ciascuno ;  e  cos\  accusandosi  questi  da 
qoelli  d'infedelta,  quelli  da  questi  d'oppressione. 
£  fu  ancor  fortuna  che  s'  intromettessero  i  tre 
cardinali  legati  del  papa ,  che  seguivano  il  re 
de'  Romani  per  incoronarlo  a  Roma  poi.  Per 
opera  ioro  s'arrese  la  citta  addi  24  settembre , 
e  non  fu  punita  se  non  nelle  mura  ed  in  da- 
nari.  Quindi  al  solito  il  reposevi  un  vicario, 
^  che  altri  dice  essere  stato  Giberto  da  Correggio, 

Vol.   II  47 
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altri  Moroello  Malaspina  ^ ;  che  se  fu ,  non  do« 
vette  essere  Moroello  lo  zio  gran  guel£o  e  amico 
Je'  Fiorentini,  ma  il  nipote  amioo  di  Dante  ,  o 
probabilmenie  ghibellluo.  Nella  vicma  Verona^ 
o  poco  prima  o  poco  dopo  ^  fu  dato  il  mede* 
simo  titolo  a  Cane  della  Scala ;  il  quale  per  la 
inorte  d'  Alboino  suo  firaldlo  in  breve  seguita 
rimase  solo  sigiiore  dlquel  popolo,  e  fu  poi  gran 
capo  de'  GhibeUini  di  Lombaniia ,  grande  e 
generosissimo  principe^  iippresso  a  cui  ritiXH 
veremo  con  altri  il  gran  faoruscito« 

Di  Brescia  per  Cremona «  Plaoenza,  Pa?ia  e 
Tortona  venne  Arrigo  a  Genova  in  sul  novem* 
bre^  avviato  a  Toscana.  E  qui  Boberto  re  di 
Napoli  mandava  gente ,  sollevara  citt^  Bologna, 
Firenze  s'apparecchiavano  apertamente ;  e  Sie> 
na,  per  non  dir  la  parola  Dantesca,  barcbeg^ 
giava^  Qui  Firenae  era  veramente  la  principale. 
£  qui^  chi  anche  in  una  vita  particolare  vo* 
glia  soUevarsi  a  vedere  piu  che  un  uomo,  non 
potra  non  ammirare  la  costanza,  Tairdire,  o 
se  Si  voglia ,  la  superbia  fiorentina*  Tra  k 
tanle  ambascerie  a  Losanna  ^  a  Milano,  nlona 

(7)  Murat.  Anu.  un.  I3H  ,  Gcrini. 
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fa  mandata  mai  da  Firenze  ad  Arrigo.  A  una 
prima  mandatale  dall'  imperadcve  c<  ayea  ri* 
spostQ  per  parte  della  signoria  Batto  Brunei* 
leschi ,  che  mai  per  niuno  signorQ  i  JFioreniini 
inchinarono  le  cc^na  ^«  Una  saconda  mandata 
da  Tortona  e  narrata  dal  vescovo  dl  Butrinta 
che   vl  era,  non  fu  nemmeno  lasciata  entrare 
in  citta.  Bensi ,  fin  dul  26  aprile  richiamaronu 
parte  de'loro  fuorusciti  ^;  ed  a'6  settembre  pav 
che  facessero  unaseconda  amnistia,  ma  di  quelle 
che  s'eludano  coUe  eccemni.  Eccettuaromi 
quattrocento  yentinoye  persoue  o  famiglie  ^^j  ^ 
Dante  fu  compreso  in  que$ti.  Certo  noi  tra  la 
nostra  ciyilta  ammireremmo  piu  compiutamente 
Firenze ,  se  ammetlendo  i  fuorusoiti  che  11  buon 
imperadore  yoleya  far  rientrare  in  ognidoye, 
ayesser  respinti  solamente  que'  yicari  a  cui  anir 
mettere  si  yoleya  rinegare  ia  pace  di  Costanza 
e  i  dtritti  conceduti  da  tanti  imperadori ,  o 
conquistati  con  tanto  sangue  de'  maggiori ;  ma 
ad  ogni  modo  ei  fu  per  li  Fiorentini  e  lor  re- 


(8)  Dino  p.  532.  Villani  p.  443. 

(9)  Vill.  p.  152. 

(10)  Vellro  p.  126. 
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sistenza,  che  non  si  stabili  tranqailiamente  per 
tutte  le  citta  d'  Italia  quel  governo  contrario  ai 
trattati  ed  alia  liberta  antica ;  Firenze  fu  quella 
volta  la  rocca  d'  Italia.  Non  ci  lasciamo  oppri- 
mere  il  giudicio  dalla  gloria  di  Dante ;  certo  ei 
fa  allora  della  parte  men  gloriosa.  E  se  fu  gran- 
de,  e  ci  e  caro  anche  cosi,  quanto  piu  nol  sa 
rebb'  egli ,  se  invece  di  certi  inni  all'  aquila 
od  altri  simili  che  si  trovano  nella  Commedia, 
avesse  coUa  magia  de'  suoi  versi  fatta  immortale 
questa  quasi  ignota,  e  pur  eosi  forte  e  bella, 
resistenza  della  patria  sua  ! 

Gli  ambasciatori  d'Arrigo  che  non  avean  po* 
tuto  entrare  in  Firenze  ne  in  Bologna,  si  rac- 
colsero  prima  ne'  castelli  de'  conti  Guidi ;  e 
quindi  per  altri  di  altri  signori  ghibeUini  meno 
scoperti,  ivan  citando  i  signori  in  persona,  ele 
citta  per  sindaci  o  commissari,  a  comparire 
dinanzi  al  re  dei  Romani.  I  meno  arditi  do- 
mandavan  dilazione  fino  a  che  ei  fosse  in  Pisa. 
I  piu  andaron  a  Genova  e  fra  questi  Uguccione 
della  Faggiola  ^  ^  £  pur  v'accorsero  senza  dubbio 
molti  de'  fuorusciti  eccetluati.  Di  Dante ,  si  vuol 

(H)  Ep.  Bulr.  908— 91  i.  Veliro. 
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dire  che  parte  di  quest'anno  1311  el  passyasse  a 
Forli,  se  abbiamo  a  credere  a  Pellegrino  Calvi  ehe 
dice  aver  copiata  una  epistola  di  lui  di  la  scritta 
in  nome  degli  esuli  fiorentini  a  Cane  della  Scala, 
dov'  era  narrato  V  infelice  successo  degli  amba- 
sciadori  d'Arrigo  ai  Fiorentini  ^^.  Di  la  poi  pare 
che  yenisse  con  gli  altri  fuorusciti  e  con  Uguccio- 
ne  a  Geneva.  Ma  i  Genovesi  erano  stati  vitupe- 
rati  da  lui  in  su  quel  fine  dell'  Inferno  dove  ei 
raddoppiava  le  invettive  controlecittad' Italia  ; 
e  fra  i  Genovesi  Branca  Doria,  ora  potentissimo 
e  cpiasi  signpre  della  citta,  v'era  stata  vitupe- 
rate con  queir  invenzione  ( la  piu  atroce  forse 
fra  quante  ,ne  pattori  1'  ira  di  Dante  )  per  cui , 
vivo  quelle  e  potente ,  era  pure  state  messo  dal 
peeta  nel  piu  profondo  baratro  dell'  Inferno , 
la  Telemmea ,  tra  i  traditori  del  proprio  san- 
gue ,  per  avere ,  dicevasi ,  ucciso  il  proprio 
suecere  Michele  Zanche.  Nel  corpe  vivente  di 
lui  avea  supposto  il  peeta ,  fosse  rimasto  un 
demonio.  alo  credo >5,  rispondeva  cola  Dante, 
a  un  frate  Alberigo  da  Faenza  altro  peccatere 
che  gli  avea  nomate  il  Doria , 

(42)  Veltro  p.  425. 
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lo9    lo  credo,  di^*io  lui,  cbe  tu  m' ingannif , 

OA  Bnnca  d'Oria  non  moii  nnqnanche, 
E  mangia  e  bee  e  dorine  e  veM  panni. 

iki    Nel  fosso  stti  diss'ei,  di  Malebranche 
lit  dove  bolle  la  tenace  pece 
Non  era  glunto  ancora  Michel  Zanche, 

H5  Che  quest!  Iasci6  il  diavolo  in  sua  vece 
Nel  corpo  suo  e  d^un  sue  prossimaBO 
Cbe  'i  teadimento  iasimiie  con  lui  feoe. 

151    Abi  Genoyasi  uomini  diversi 

D'ogni  costume  e  pien  d'ogni  magagna, 
Perche  non  siete  voi  del  mondo  spersi? 

184    Ch6  col  peggiore  spirfo  di  Romagna 

Trovai  nn  t^!  di  Toi ,  che  per  sua  opra 
In  anlmay  in  Codto «  gUi  si  bcigna , 

187    Ed  in  corpo  par  vivo  ancor  di  sopra. 

IkF.    XXXIII, 

Sarebbe  stata  piii  grandezza  di  quella  gran  cittay 
il  perdonare.  Ma  mossi  da  quelle  ingiurie  il 
Doria  ed  altri  Genovesi  ^  dicesi  se  ne  vendica^ 
^ero  poi  coa  gp*avi  oUraggi  iatti  al  mordace 
poeta  in  un  soggjorno  di  lui  neUa  loro  citta; 
che,  se  fu ,  dovette  essere  allora ,  quand'  e  pro- 
Labile  y'andasse  con  gli  altri  fuorusciti  iio- 
rentini  e  coll'  antico  amico  Ugiiccione  *^. 

(43 J  Vehro  p.  UO.  Amvab.  T.  I,  p.  408 
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Intanto  gli  apparecchi  dl  re  Roberto  e  de'To- 

scani  fecero  risorgere  le  male  speate  ribelliimi 

di  liombardia.  Ribellaronsi  Casale,  Asti,  Parma, 

Pa  via,  Novara,   Vercelli,  Reggio,  Cremona  c 

Padova,  contro  ai  vicari  loro  dati,  o  contro  ai 

fiiomsciti   introdotti  a   forza,   mentre  Arrigo 

era   in*  Genova  o  in   Pisa ,  dove  giunse  per 

mare  addi  6  marzo  1312  <^.  Ne  percio  Arrigo 

soslo  il  yiaggio  per  a  Roma.  Imperciocche  scopo 

principale  di  questi  viaggi  imperiali  era  prefix 

tier  le  due  corone ,  la  regia  a  Milano,  V  impe- 

riale  a  Roma.  Scopo  yano  oramai^  die  erano  da 

tante  ribeliioni  avvilite  quelle  due  cor<Hie ;  e 

che  difiicili  talora   a  prendersi,  erano  sempre 

pit^  difficili  a  far  yalere.  Yenne  dunque  Arrigo 

da    Pisa   per  Viterbo  a  Roma  addi  7  maggio* 

Dove  gia  apertamente  contrastando  re  Roberto, 

ayeva  per  sue  genii  tenlato  impedir  il  passo  a 

Pontemolle ,   e  tenne  poi  parte  della  cilia  in- 

conmairice,  il  Vaticano  stesso ,  menlre  Arrigo 

faceyasi  incoronare  in  Laterano  dai  legaii  del 

papa,  amico  segreto  dl  Roberto.  Vedansi  ri- 

tratie   al  yivo   tuite  quesie  complicazioni  dal 

(14)  Mw,  Ann.  ^H ,  i3i2.  Ep.  Biitr.  p.  907. 
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yescovo  di  Batrinlo.  Segm  Tincorbnazione  im- 
periale  d'  Arrigo  il  giorno  dei  ss.  apostoli  Pie- 
tro  e  Paolo  29  giugno  1312;  e  il  medesimo  di 
eg^i  disposo  una  figliuola  sua  a  Pietro  di  Am- 
gona  figlio  di  Federigo  re  di  Sicilia.  Ma  gneiv 
reggiossi  poscia  in  citta  e  d'intomo,  con  tale 
svantaggio  del  nnovo  imperadore,  che  a'  20  di 
luglio  ei  si  ritrasse  a  Tivoli. 

Finalmente  in  agostOylasciaxidosi  ira  seconda 
ddle  islanze  e  speranze  de'fuorusciti  fiorentini 
ei  mosse  verso  Toscana.  Venne  ad  Arezzo  sem- 
pre  ghibellina,  e  cosi  arnica;  imperciocche  oranud 
era  svanito  il  sogno  imperiale  d'essere  amico  a 
tutti.  Quinci  entro  nel  territorio  di  Firenze,  e 
prese  Montevarchi,  s.  Giovanni  eFeghine^incon- 
tro  all'Ancisa  Toste  fiorentina,  e  respinsela,  e 
addi  19  pose  campo  inoanzi  alia  citta.  S.accheg- 
giossi  il  bel  contado  da'Tedeschi ,  dagli  Ilaliani 
€  Toscani  lor  alleati,  da'cittadini  fuorusciti  lor 
g^ide  e  istigatori.  I  Fiorentini  piu  forti  di  gente 
non  usciron  d'addentro ;  ma  perdurarono,  e  cio 
basto.  Che  rimasto  la  da  tre  mesi  Timperadore, 
si  ritrasse  ai  31  d'  ottobre  a  s.  Casciano,  ai  6 
gennaio  1313  a  Poggibonzi  dove  atlese  a  ri- 
fare  una  fortezza  che^  chiamo  Castello  Impe- 


riale  ,  e  add!  6  marzo  alia  saa  Pisa,  doye  Ia« 

sciate  le   speranze  .  contro  Firenze   si  yolse  a 

^erreggiare  qua^i  sigaorotto  italiano    contro 

la  terra  e  le  fbrtezze  di  Lucca.  E  cosi  Firenze 

con  la  sua  costanza ,  che  e  la  piu  modesta  ma 

la  piu  utile  delle  virtu  politiche ,  ayea  salva 

r  Italia  di  tomar  forse  all'andca  soggezione  ^^. 

Ma  prima  d'  andar  iiinanzi ,  io  ho  fretta  di 

restit^ire  a  Dante  la  sua  parte  di  virtu.  Accade 

soyente,  esser  uno  stato  in  una  via  buona  e 

giusta  di  politica  generale,  e  far  tuttavia  ingiu- 

stizie  personali.  Ingiusta  la  prima  condanna 

di  Dante,  non  fu  costanza  ma  ostinazione  re- 

pubblicana  il  resistere  alle  prime  istanze  di  lui 

per  ripatriare.  Qoindi  V  ira  del  generoso,  ira 

giusta,  ma  che  passo  i  termini  forse  nelle  in- 

giurie.  Quindi   la  nuova  ingiustizia  della  con* 

ferma  d'  esilio,  dell'  eccezione   nell'  amnistia. 

E  qui  Dante  ebbe  fl  mento  di  fermarsi  primo. 

Avea   mossa  la  lingua ,  s'  astenne  dall'  armi. 

E^  stesso   se  ne  vantava  poi  a   raglone ;  e 

ce  r  attesta  Leonardo ,  dopo  aver  riferiti  i 

05)  Hunt.  Ann.  an.  43!2>  4343.  VJtro  p.  434. 
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tentativi  di  ripatriare  per  mansueliidkie  «  es^ 
sendo  in  questa  speranza  di  rilomare  per  via 
del  perdono,  s<>pravenne  Veleziat^  d'Arrigo 
di  LuKimburgo  imperadore.  Per  la  cui  ele- 
d^ione  prima,  e  poi  la  paasatia  sua,  essendo 
fatta  Italia  isoOevata  is  isperanza  di  grandis- 
dma  noviti,  Dante  non  pote  tenere  il  propo- 
sito  mo  d'  aspetfare  grazia ;  ma  levatost  col- 
V  animo  altiero  cotnincio  a  dir  msde  di  qaelK 
che  reggevano  la  terra ,  appellandoK  sa^lerati 
e  cattivi,  e  minacctando  loro  la  debila  vendeUa 
'per  la  potenza  delVimperadore ;  eootro  la  quale 
diceva  esser  manifesto  ch'essi  non  avrri^MHi 
potato  avere  scampo  alcuno*  Pure  il  tenne 
tanto  la  riverenza  della  patria'^  che  venenclo 
i^imperadore  contro  a  Firetize,  eponendosi  a 
eampo  presso  alia  porta  non  vivoUe  essere, 
•secondo  lui  scrive  ,  contattoche  confortalore 
fosse  stato  di  sua  yenutk  <^  ».  Ed  andiam  pure 
congetturando  un'  passo  piu  in  sa;  la  nobil 
anima  di  Dante  non  fii  forse  men  generosa 
che  quelle  di  alcuni  faorusciti  de'nostrt  tempi , 

06)Leoii.  Ar.  p.  sa.         - 
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e  si  mllegro  forse ,  o  almenb  ^Uniiossi  ^  della 
gloria  della  palria  ifigrala,  della  patria  stolta 
in  respingere  il  siio  maggior  ciUadiDO. 

Foco  dur6  in  Italia  ed  in  vita  T  invano 
buono  e  prode  imperadore  dopo  le  sue  yev- 
gogne  di  Roma  e  di  FireiiKe.  IH  Pisa,  o  poco 
prima,  mando  vicario  a  Genova  (perciocche  tat- 
che  Gefiova  cos\  potente  cio  pativa)  Ugnccione 
della  Faggiola  che  V  avea  seguilo ,  come  pare 
da  tin  anno,  e  certo  all'  assedio  di  Firence  ^^ 
In  Pisa  pose  nel  medesimo  nfBcio  Francesco 
Ubaldini  amico  di  lui ,  della  fiimi^ia  dell'  bt^ 
civescoTo  Ruggeri ;  e  segaendo  msieme  (  e  ci 
era  merito  oramai )  ii  suo  sistema  d'  impaiv 
zialita ,  fece  uscire  dalla  Innga  prigione  ov'era 
ancora ,  Gnelfnccio ,  e  fece  ripatriar  MaUeo 
della  Gherardesca,  due  nipoti  d'Ugolino.  Pa-- 
scia  attese  agli  apparecdii  contro  Roberto  re 
di  Pnglia ,  dichiarato  da  lui  nemico  dell'  im- 
perio ,  e  fatto  da  Firenze  e  Lucca  signore  loro 
per  cinque  anni.  Federigo  Arragonese  aiutdTti 
I'lmperatore  con  un'  armata  di  mare;  e  i  Ghi- 
bellini  aiutayano   pure ,  ma   poco  ,   pressato 

(«7)  Veltro  p.  432. 
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di'era  ciascono  dai  Guelfi  vicini«  E  cosi  s^avvio 
pCF  la  Maremma  toscana  addi  5  agoslo  ^  e  s'in- 
noltro  fino  a  Buonconyento  presso  a  Siena. 
Dove  la  solita  infermita  degli  eserciti  setten- 
trionali ,  cfae  avea  mietute  gia  parecchie  di  sue 
genii  e  teneva  lui  malconcio'  da  alcun  tempo, 
inasprita  probabilmente  da  quell' arie  catdFe, 
lo  spense  addi  24  del  medesimo  mese.  Fa  ap- 
posto  a  veleno ;  ma  si  yede  che  gli  abbonda* 
Tono  altre  cagioni  d'  infermita  e  di  morte «  II 
corpo  trasportato  per  le  deserte  maremme  dal 
desolato  e  disperso  esercito  ghibellino  fu  re- 
cato  a  Pisa.  Accorsevi  approdando  re  Federigo 
di  Sicilia.  I  Pisani  gli  offersero  la  signoria  di 
lor  citta;  ma  egli  se  ne  trasse  indietro,  ed  essi 
diederla  ad  Uguccione,  che  se  ne  fe*centro 
per  poco  tempo  a  maggior  fortuna^^. 

Dan.te  di  cui  non  e  traccia  da  Genova  in  qua 
era  probabilmente  venuto  a  Pisa  a  un  tempo 
cfae  I'imperadore;  ed  ivi  o  presso  ai  Malaspina 
nella  Lunigiana  era  dimorato  nell'  anno  che 
Arrigo  correva  a  Roma,  intomo  a  Firenze,  a 
Pisa,  a  Buonconyento.  In  Pisa  pote  Dante  co> 

(48)  yillani  pp.  468— 470« 
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noscere  Federigo  Airagonese  a  cu^  mtendera* 

dedicare  la  terza  Cantica ;  ma  per  il  molto  o 

troppo  prudente  rifiuto  fatto  dall'  Arragonese 

deUa  signorla  di .  Pisa  e  cosi  deirufficio  di  capo 

ghibellino  in  Toscana,  dovette  Dante  venire  o 

tomare  ai  dispregi  di  lui ,  e  yendicarsi  a  mode 

sao  togliendogli  V  onor  della  dedica ,  e  forse 

aggiungendo  i  vituperi  che  si  trovano  nel  Con- 

vito*  Air  incontro  compianse  Dante  1'  immatura 

fine   del  buon  Arrigo  di  Lucimburgo;  ed  in 

tal  pianto ,  all'  udire  la  funesta  novella  fu  di^ 

pinto    opportunamente   due    secoli    dopo  da 

Luca  di  Leida  ^^.  E  serbonne  religiosa  memo- 

ria  in  quanto  scrisse  poi.  Nel  XVII  del  Para- 

diso   parlando   per  incidenza   di  questi  anni 

prima  del  1312  e  1313  ce  gli  accenna  dicendo: 

8^  c  Ma  pria  ch'il  Guasco  I'alto  Arrigo  inganni  ■ 

vituperando  cost  le  doppiezze  di  Clemente  V. 
Nel  Paradiso  poi  e  nel  piu  alto  di  esso  odem* 
pireo,  non  potendo  il  poeta,  che  finge  salirvi 
nel  1300 ,  coUocarvi  1'  anima  diletta  vivuta  in 
terra  tanti   anni  ancora,  le  fa  preparare  un 

(19)  Vellro  p.  I36e 
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disiinto  aeggio  ^  e  sel  f a  accennare  du  Beatrice 
per  prejademe  naova  occasione  di  mordere  Cle- 
meate  e  lodare  Arrigo. 

inlra 

Quanto  ^  il  convento  deltebianche  stole. 

130    Vedl  nostra  ditk  quant'  dla  gira ; 
Vedl  U  uostri  seanai  §1  ripieni, 
Che  poca  gente  omai  ci  si  disira. 

433    Su  quel  gran  seggio,  a  che  tu  gli  occhi  tieni 
Per  la  corona  che  gik  \'e  su  posta , 
Prima  che  tu  a  queste  nozze  ceni , 

186    Sederk  V  alma  che  fu  gUi  augosta 

Dell'  alto  Arrigo »  ch'  a  drizzare  Italia 
Verrk  in  prima  cV^  eUa  9ia  d/tpoM. 

139    La  oieca  cupidigia  che  y'  ammalia 
Simili  fatti  v'  ha  al  fantolino, 
Che  muor  di  fame  e  caccia  via  la  balia. 

IM    E  fia  prefetto  net  foro  divino 

Allora  tal ,  che  palese  e  coverto 
Non  andera  con  lui  per  un  cammino. 

MS    Ufa  poeo  poi  sarit  da  Dio  sofferto 

Nel  santo  officio;  ch'el  sar&  detruso 
Ia  dove  Simon  mago  i  per  suo  merto, 

148    E  fara  quel  d'Alagna  esser  piu  giuso. 

PaaAO.  XXX. 

Non  fu  ignorata  dunqiie  da  Dante  Tuniver- 
sale  avversione  degli  Ilaliani  cirei  paragonu  al 
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fantolino ,  cacciante  la  balia.  Ma  fu  il  paragone 
anche  piu  compiato  che  non  credette  il  poeta. 
Slattala  era  V  Italia  compiutamente  dagli  impe- 
radori  j  ne  fu  disposta  a  meglio  riceverli  mai 
piii.  Quando  due  secoli  dopo  Carlo  V  ebbe  gran 
polenza  in  Italia ,  ei  1'  ebbe  meno  come  impe- 
radore,    che   come   principe    di  Stati  potenti 
addentro  ed  a  cavaliere  della  nostra  penisola. 
Altro  Iributo  poi  della  veoerazione  di  Dante 
ad  Arrigo  doveva  essere  il  libro,  ch'egli  aveva 
allora  incominciato  e  intendeva  a  lui  dedicare 
ddla  Mofiarchia.  Non  finito  alia  morte  d' Ar- 
rigo  dedicoUo  poscia  a  Lodovico  il  Bavaro , 
uno   dei  due  che  dopo  quattordici  mesi  d'  in* 
terregno  furono  eletti  a   succedere  ,   essendo 
I'altro  Federigo  figliuolo  d'  Alberto   austriaco. 
Ma  perche  questo   libro   dovette  essere  inol- 
trato  a  questo  tempo,  e  ad  ogni   modo  si  ri- 
ferisce  a'pensieri  di  Dante  in  esso,  dai  quali 
pur  vorremmo   trarci   quanto  prima ,   percio 
noi  ne  parleremo  qui ,  e  come  facemmo  degU 
altri ,  brevemente. 
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LA     MONARCHIA. 


(  1314  incirca  ) 


7    E  «olt0  r  ombra  delle  mcn  j 

Goferno  il  moodo  U  di  maiio  in  maoo. 
PASAD.  VI. 


lo  vorrei  che  mi  fosse  possibile  di  mettere 
qui  intiero  Topuscolo  della  Monarchia  y  e  che 
i  miei  leggitori  avessero  la  pazienza  di  leggerlo; 
che  non  avrei  certo  mestieri  d'altro  a  dimostrare 
e  le  strane  aherrazioni  dello  spirito  ghibellino, 
e  come  un  altissimo  ingegno  possa  essere  da 
tin  falso  assunto  precipitato ,  e  come  precipi- 
tando  Dante  pur  fosse  txattenuto  o  dalla  na- 
tiva  moderazione  od  anche  piu  dagli  anlichi 
pensieri ,  dagli  abiti  giovanili  e  quasi  dal  san- 
gue,  dail'animo  guelfo  ^  La  Monarchia  non  e 

(0  Ho  seguita  TEdiz.  in  4.**  di  Venezia  4738  dove  la  Monarchia 
e  in  calce  al  4.°  Vol.  con  numerazione  di  pagine  separata  e  con  due 
Vol.  11  4  8 
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di  gran  lunga  la  piii  bella ,  ma  per  rispetto  alia 
sloria  e  la  piu  importante  delle  opere  di  Danle. 
II  manifesto  de'  Ghibellini  fatto  da  uno  che  pur 
fa  a  petto  di  altri  moderato  ci  mostra  le  idee 
meno  esagerate  della  parte  ^  e  fatto  da  un  Dante 
ce  le  mostra  neUa  loro  miglior  luce;  ondeche 
se  parran  false  o  caltive  queste ,  s'argomenti 
a  fortiori ,  quali  abbian  dovuto  esser  quelle 
de'  Ghibellini  piu  esagerati  o  piu  ignoranti. 

Tolta  r  intricatezza  scolastica  del  latino  del 
1300 ,  il  libro  ha  uno  de'  piii  bei  comincia- 
menti  che  si  possano  desiderare ,  ponendo  im 
precetto  buono  alloi^a ,  adesso  e  sempre  ptu ; 
dover  ogni  scrittore  sforzarsi  d'accrescere  il  te- 
soro  delle  umane  oognizioni ,  e  cosi  non  trattare 
se  non  argomenti  utiU  e  non  trattati  ^.  Segue 
un  altro  principio  anche  piu^  meraviglioso  a 
quell'eta:  dover  ogni  speculazione  polilicaaver 
per  iscopo  Vutile  della  civilta  del  genere  uma^ 


rani  \  il  primo  de'qualt  rifiprcteaU  la  mooarchia  imperiale  in  trano 
GOD  re  e  cotone  incatenate  sotto  i  piedi,  e  la  chiesa  colle  chiavi  in 
mano  su  un  seggio  piii  basso  in  aria  languentej  I'allro,  I'aqaila  a 
due  becchi  che  pianta  V  ugne  sul  globo. 

(2)  $  <  >  P-  V.  I  $5  iMMi  sono  segnati  nell'edizione  cttala.  Ho  ae- 
guito  net  segnarii  ci5  che  mi  pareva  divisione  naturale. 
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no  ^,  e  scopo  della  civilta  essere  il  ptomovimento 
\o  sviluppo  deUa  poienia  irUeUettiva  di  tuUo  il 
genere  umano  ^.  Nemmeno  a'  nostri  tempi  net 
quali  tanto  di  cio  si  discorre^  nnlla  di  piii  largo 
e  di  pid  precise  insieme  non  fu  detto  da  nes* 
suno. 

Ma  subito  I'autore  si  svia«  La  monarchta  ch'ei 
cerca  a  promuovere  non  e  quella  di  niun  re 
su  niun  popolo  particcdare ,  ne  egli  contende 
per  questa  forma  di  govemo  contro  quella 
deir  aristocrazia  o  della  democrazia ;  che  anzi 
queste  tre  forme ,  queste  tre  poliliche  ei  le 
chiama  obblique  e  incompatibili  colla  liberta  ^. 
La  monarchia  desiderata  da  Dante  e  la  monar- 
chia  universale  ^.  Ai  nostri  di  che  le  nazioni 
conformate  felicemente  ognuna  in  se^  non  hanno 
nulla  cos\  caro,  nulla  cosi  santo  in  terra  quanto 
sifTalta  nazionalita,  di  nulla  tanto  ringraziano  il 
cielo  come  d'  averla  ,  ovvero  di  nulla  il  pre-^ 
gano  come  di  ottenerla »  basta  espor  tal  desi* 
derio  per  farlo  parere  a  un  tempo  impossi^ 


(3)  5  2,  p.  VII. 

(4)  $  3,  pp.  VIII,  IX. 
(5)S  M,  p.  XIX. 

(6)  J  2 ,  p.  VI,  c  passim. 
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bile  all'efFetto,  e  quasi  empio  a  concepire.  Ma 
non  cosi  allora.  Qui  abbiamo  la  confessione  di 
uno  de'rei^  confermata  >lel  resto  dall'intiera 
storia  da  Carlomagno.  fiino  a  Carlo  V.  Lo  scope, 
la  speranza,  il  diritto .  preleso  e  propugnato 
dagli  imperadori  e  dalla  loro  parte  soUo  qua- 
lunque  nome  d'  imperiale  o  ghibellina ,  non  fii 
altro  se  non  quella  monarchia  universale,  tanto 
a'nostri  di,  non  so  qual  de',due  piu,  od  ab- 
borrita  o  derisa. 

Sviato  cosi  dal  mirare  ad  uno  scopo  impos- 
sibile ,  Tautore  corre  di  sogno  in  sogno.  Divide 
I'argomentb  in.  tre.  1^  Se  la  monarchia  uni- 
versale sia  necessaria  al  bene  dell'  umanita. 
2o  Se  il  popolo  romano  abbia  acquistato  diritto 
a  tal  monarchia.  3^  Se  questa,  cioe  1'  imperio 
dipenda  da  J)io  solo  immediatamente ,  ovvero 
mediatamente  da.qualche  ministro  o  vicario 
di  lui7.  Segue  poi  tal  divisione  nei  tre  libri 
dell'opera;  e  nel  primo  prova  la  necessila  della 
«ognata  monarchia  a  stabilir  la  non  meno  so- 
gnata  pace  universale  ^ ;  e  poi  perche  il  genere 


COS  2,  p.  VI. 

(8)S  l,p.X. 
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umano  e  uno  ^;  perche  i  regni  diversi  non  sono 

pill  che  parti  del  genere  umano  e  vi  debb'essere 

un  ttttto ,  cioe  Y  imperio  ^^ ;  perche  cio  e  ad  ' 

intenzione,  a  similitudine  di  Dio  ^S  ^  simili- 

tudine  del  cielo  mosso  tutto  da  un  solo  primo 

mobile  |2 ;  per  decidere  le  contese  tra  princi- 

pi  ^^ ;  perche  il  monarca  universale  senza  vi- 

cini  ne    ambizione  puo  solo  seguir  giustizia , 

dar  liberta,  ed  esser  buon  reggitore  ^^ ;  perche 

cio  che  si  puo  far  coll' opera  di  uno  non  si  con^ 

viene  far  per  quella  di  parecchi  ^^ ;  e  perche 

rente,  Funo  e  il  buono,  che  si  producon  Tuno 

dall'  altro ,  non  si  possono  attingere  neU'  uma* 

nita  senza  concordia,  ne  questa  senza  la  mo- 

narchia  ^^.  Finalmente  sono  tali  ragioni  confer- 

jnate  da  questa  sperienza,  che  non  vi  fu  la 

monarchia  dalla  caduta  del  primo  uomo  fino 


C9)$5,p.XI. 
(<0)  S  6,  p.  XII. 
00  $  7,  P-  XIII. 

02)  5  8,  p.  XIV. 

03)  $9,  p.  XV. 

04)  $$  <0,  a,  42,  pp.  XVI  — XXI. 
(4  5)  J  43,  p.  XXII. 

06)  J  44,  p.  XXIV. 
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alia  pienezza  dei  tempi  ^  cioe  fino  aUa  nascita 
di  Cristo  soUo  Augusto;  ma  s>  allora  e  d'all<Mra 
in  poi  ^^.  Ma  notisi  un  temperamento  di  tal  si- 
stema,  che  corrisponde  a  qiiello  che  notammo 
nella  epistola  ad  Arrigo ;  la  monarchia  univer- 
sald  non  esclude  le  leggi  municipali  (  ed  ecco 
il  guelfo,  ecco  il  cittadiuo  italiano),  non  i  regni, 
non  gli  usi  dei  cUmi  diversi  *^.  Ma  Tautore 
toalascio  di  additarci  i  mezzi  di  far  concordare 
qaeste  due  contrarie  esistenze;  a  quel  modo 
appunto  che  un  altro  grande  scrittore,  ma  uto- 
pisla  anch'  eglt  de'  nostri  di  tralascio  d'accen- 
nam  la  possibilita  della  concordanza  del  go- 
vemo  tribunizio  da  lui  proposto  con  altre 
forme  govemative  pur  da  lui  lodate. 

Piu  strano  forse  che  non  il  primo  e  il  se* 
condo  libro.  II  diritio  d'imperio  universale  del 
popolo  romano  e  provato  con  un  gran  sillogis^ 
mo ,  che  comprende  quasi  tutto  il  tratlato ,  e 
corre  cosi :  1^  il  diritto  ojus  non  e  altro  che  il 
volere  di  Dio ,  identico  con  cio  ch'  e  voluto  da 
Dio  ^^.   ^  Ma  Dio  voile  V  imperio  del  popolo 

07)  S  45,  p.  XXVI. 

08)  s^a,  p.  XXIII 

(i9)  S  i,p.  XXVIII. 
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romano,  poiche  quiesto  fu  il  piu  nobile  e  il  piu 
virtuoso  ^^ ;  poiche  Dio  fece  miracoli  per  esso  ^^; 
poiche  lor  fine  fu  sempre  il  ben  puhUico  o 
universale  ^^ ;  poiche  tal  popolo  fu  ordinato 
dalla  natura  ad  ii^periare  ^^ ;  poiche  Dio  ma- 
cifesto  il  suo  gtudicio  nel  duello  che  si  fece 
tra  esso  e  gli  altri  popoli  per  V  imperio  ^^. 
3^  Dunque  il  popolo  romano  ebbe  diritto  al- 
r  imperio;  se  non  I'avesse  avuto ,  se  tal  imperio 
non  fosse  stato  de  iure  su  tutto  il  genere  uma* 
no  9  N.  S.  Gesu  Cristo  nato  sotto  esso  e  morto 
per  giudicio  d'un  giudice  di  esso ,  non  sarebbe 
morto  per  opera  del  genere  umano  intiero*  ne 
cosi  a  sconto  del  peccato  del  padre  di  esso  ^^. 
Vedesi  a  quali  assurdita  tragga  la  ricerca  dei 
fiitti  a  proya  d'  on  cattivo  argomento.  Qui  un 
fatto  e  provato  buono  solamente  da  cio  che  e 
succeduto;  e  la  umana  redenzione  e  ridotta  a 
non  esser  legittima ,  a  non  servire  se  non  ai 

(20)  S  3 ,  p.  XXX. 
(20  5  4,  p.  XXXIII. 

(22)  SS  5,  6,  pp.  XXXV -XXIX. 

(23)  J  7  ,  p.  XL. 

(24)  SS  8,  9,  40,  pp.  XLIF-XLVII. 

(25)  $S  «  pag.  Mg.  fino  alia  LIV. 
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sudditi  del  sacro  romand  impend.  DiflScile  a 
dir  veramente  qual  sia  maggiore,  la  filosofica^ 
o  la  religiosa  tra  queste  due  eresie. 

Del  resto  e  da  notar  qui  un  altro  errore  com- 
binato  si  coUo  spirito  ghibellino ,  ma  di verso  da 
esso.  La  terra  nostra  d'  Italia  e  la  sola  del  mondo 
che  vanti  due  storie ,  due  ciyilta,  due  glorie: 
r  antica  e  la  modenia.  Da'  Romani ,  fondatori 
e  possessori  di  quella  gloria  antica  y  discende 
certo  ancora  gran  parte  della  nostra  popola- 
zione ,  onde  e  naturale  che  noi  ci  gloriamo  di 
qnelli.  Ma  tal  vanto  trae  seco  nelle  nazioni  come 
negli  uomini  duegravi  pericoli;  I'uno  di  rivol- 
gersi  a  vergogna  ne'  posteri  degeneri ;  e  raltro, 
forse  pe^ore,  della  intempestiva  imitazione  dei 
modi  mutati  dalle  eta,  e  della  piu  intempestiva 
reclamazione  dei  diritti  cancellati  da  quelle.  L'i- 
mitazione  di  Roma  antica,  le  stolte,  scolaresche 
e  puerili  speranze  di  restaurar  la  potenza  di 
lei  furono  quelle ,  che  forse  piu  d'  ogni  altra 
cosa  sviarono  gli  animi  italiani  fin  dalla  caduta 
dell'  imperio  nel  V  secolo  a'  nostri  di.  Quelle 
rivolsero  la  popolazione  italiana  contra  Odoacre, 
contra  Teoderico ,  contra  i  Longobardi ,  e  gli 
impedirono  di  generare  dalla  unione  delle  due 
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schiatte,  romana  e  germanica,  un  popolo  solo* 
Quelle  ,  rivolgendosi  a  Carlomagno  per  il  nome 
d'  imperio  romano  ch'  ei  seppe  troppo  bene 
usare  a  sao  pro,  diedero  origine  a  siffatta  spuria 
e  infausta  restauraziohe.  Poscia  al  tempo  della 
liberta,  dei  comimi ,  e  deUe  parti ,  quelle  fu- 
rono  che  esagerarono  quinci  e  quindi  Guelfi  e 
Ghibellini;  i  Guelfi  di  Firenze,  di  Venezia  e 
forse  di  altre  citta  e  d'^altri  slati  minori  e  po- 
steriori con  la  yana  speranza  d'arrivare  ai  de- 
stini  di  Roma  antica;  i  Ghibellini  con  quelFaltro 
sogno  di  monarchia  uniyersale ,  qui  non  che 
confessato ,  ma  professato  da  Dante.  Cittadino 
di  citta  che  pretendeva  origine  romana ,  preten* 
dentevi  egli,  sfudioso  di  cose  romane  si  lascio 
trarre  anch'  egli  all'  allettamento  di  que'  gran 
nomi,  di  quelle  grandi  memorie;  le  quali  certo 
si  yogliono  yenerare  ,  ma  non  mai  tentar  di 
risuscitare ,  che  in  qualunque  modo  si  tenti  e 
stoltezza  nociya.  Di  nuoyo :  i  sogni  syiano  dalla 
realta,  e  tanto  piu  quanto  piu  belli. 

II  terzo  libro  tratta  della  dipendenza  im- 
mediata  da  Dio,  della  monarchia  universale  o 
imperio  romano,  e  della  indipendenza  di  esso  dal 
papa.  Incomincia  Fautore  a  porre  il  principio 
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che  Dio  Bon  yncle  cio  che  ripagna  all'  inten* 
zione  della  natura  ^^;  dice  poi,  ayere  il  pontefice 
romano  tre  sorta  d'avversari,  alcani  Greciper 
zelo;  i  partigiani  della  chiesa  (cioe  i  Guelfi)  per 
cupidigia^  i  decretalisli  ^^.  Poi  viene  a  combat- 
tere  gli  argomenti  contrari  alia  sua  proposi- 
zione ,  tratti  da  cio ,  che  Dio  fece  due  luminart 
grand!,  uno  maggiore,  I'altro  minore  ^^;  da 
cio,  che  Levi  fu  primogenito  di  Giuda  ^^; 
dalla  elevazione  e  deposizione  di  Saulle  per  Sa- 
muello^^;  dall'incenso  ed  oro  ofFerto  dai  re 
Magi  ^S*  dalle  parole  di  Cristo  a  Pietro,  che 
Sara  legato  e  sciolto  in  cielo  quanto  egli  leghera 
e  disciogliera  in  terra  ^^ ;  dalle  due  spade  pre* 
sentate  da  Pietro  a  N.  S.  ^^;  dalla  donazione 
di  Costantino  al  papa  ^^;  e  dall'  avvocatura 
della  chiesa  e  dell'imperio  conferita  da  Adriano 

C26)$2,p.LVI. 
(27)  $  3  ,  p.  LVII. 
(28)S4,p,LX. 

(29)  S  5,  p.LXIir. 

(30)  J6,p.  LXIV. 
(30$7,p.LXV. 

(32)  $  8,p.  LXVI. 

(33)  5  9,  p.  LXVIir. 
;  (34)$  ^0,  p.  LXXI. 
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papa  a  Carlomagno  ^^ .  Quindi  passa  alle  prove 
positive,  die  V  imperio  esisteva  prima  delta 
chiesa  ^^ ;  cbe  la  chiesa  non  ha  virtu  d'  auto- 
rizzare  1' imperio,  ne  da  Dio ,  &e  da  se,  ne 
dagli  uomini  tutd,  ne  da'piu  potenti  fra  essi 
^^ ;  e  che  tal  virtu  e  contraria  alia  virtu  della 
chiesa  ^^.  Ondeche  conchiude,  che  noxi  dipen- 
dendo  riroperio  dal  vicario  di  Dio,  ed  a  fortiori 
da  nesson  altro ,  egli  dipende  immediatamente 
da  Dio.  Ma  finisce  con  queste  parole :  cc  la 
qual  verita  dell'  ultima  questione  non  si  dee 
tuttavia  cosi  strettamente  prendere,  che  il  pria* 
cipe  romano  non  sottostia  in  alcun  cbe  al  ro- 
mano  pontefice;  essendo  questa  mortal  felicita 
in  certo  modo  ordinata  per  la  felidla  immor* 
tale.  Usi  dunque  Cesare  verso  Pietro  di  quella 
riverenza  che  usar  debheiin  figliiiolo  primo- 
genito  al  padre;  affinche  illuminato  della  luce 
della  patema  grazia,  piu  virtuosamente  irra^ 
I'orbe  della  terra.  Al  quale  da  colni  solo  e 


(35)  J  H,  p.  LXXII. 

(36)  5  n,  p.  LXXVI. 

(37)  J  43,  p.  LXXVni. 

(38)  $  M,p.  LXXIX. 
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preposto,  che  e  governatore  di  tutte  le  cose 
spirituali  e  temporali  ». 

Questa  terza  parte  dell'  opuscolo  di  Dante 
che  entra  nella  gran  disputa  della  supremazia 
delle  due  potenze  temporale  e  spiritaale,  e 
quella  che  trasse  come  vedremo  la  condainna  non 
solo  pronunziata  contro  il  libro ,  ma  pur  ten- 
tata  contra  la  memoria  e  le  ossa  di  Dante;  e 
piu  tardi  poi  su  questo  libro  e  sulla  lettera  ad 
Arrigo  nuove  censure  ecdesiastiche.  Forse  una 
proposizion^  ^^  contro  i  decretalisti  che  sembra 
dirigersi  contro  la  tradizione  in  generale,  parve 
anche  piu  pericolosa.  Ma  il  nostro  assunto  e 
piu  delle  evidenti  eresie  politiche  di  Dante, 
che  non  di  quelle  religiose  di  esso.  Le  quali 
poi  9  qi^alunque  abbiano  potuto  sfuggirgli^  gio- 
yera  rinnovar  qui ,  rinforzate  dai  testi  slessi 
della  Monarchia ,  le  proteste  nostre  contro  quei 
tentativi  di  far  Dante  quasi  precursore  de'ri- 
formatori  che  straziarono  Funita  cattolica  nei 
due  secoli  seguenti  f  Dante  cosi  vago  dell'unita , 
da  volerla  vanamente  estendere  dalle  cose  di- 
vine alle  umane ;  Dante  che  vedemmo  pur  teste 

(39)  Pag.  LVIII. 
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seguir  Tuso^  od  anzi  dar  esso  Tesempio,  se- 

guito  da  tanti  grand!  benche  deriso  da  tanti 

piccioli,  di  quella  finale  protesta  d'  aderenza 

alia  chjesa,  anzi  specialmente  alia  sedia  roma- 

na ;  Dante  die  chiama  il  papa  qui  il  vero  cUh 

vigero  del  cielo  ^^,  e  che  in  mezzo  ad  ogni  tratto 

d'  ira  che  gli  sfugge  contro  questo  o  quel  papa 

nella.  Gommedia,  quasi  sempre  rinnova  in  un 

modo  o  in  lin  altro  la  sua  protesta  di  riverenza 

alle  somme  chiavi.  Finiscasi  dunque  di  apporre 

a  Dante  le  esagerazioni  in  cui  non  cadde.  Che 

lo  spirito  ghibellino  conducesse  passo  passo  la 

Germania  alio  spirito  di  riforma ,  so  che  e  ora 

Topinione  di  parecchi  storici  tedeschi,  ed  io 

mi  yi  accosto  volentieri^^  Ma  che  Dante  cio  pre- 

vedesse  o  desiderasse,  od  anche  senza  deside- 

rarlo  il    promo vesse,  cio  nego  co'  testi  stessi 

di   Dante  piu  contrari   a'papi;   i   quali  intesi 

per  quel  che  suonano  e  sono,  desiderano  bensl 

una  restaurazione  della  disciplina  pur  troppo 

allora  di  nuovo  corrotta ;  ma  una  simile  a  quel- 

Tantica  di  Gregorio  VII  contro  i  Simoniaci,o 


(10)  Pag.  LVI. 

(41)  Fedi^'jgo  Sclilegel  principalmente. 
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a  quella  die  la  prorvidenza  condusse  poi  nelia 
chiesa  unita  a'  suoi  capi  neU'ultimo  de'concilii, 
non  la  riforma  o  nion  altro  strazio  della  sposa 
di  CristOy  venerata  e  cantata  da  Dante  piu  che 
da  nessuno. 

Del  resto  mi  perdonino-  i  leggitori  di  tomar 
loro  a  mente  que'due  gran  fatti  da  Garlomagno 
in  qua  degli  imperadori  in  parte  eletti  e  inco* 
ronati  dai  papi ,  e  dei  papi  in  parte  confermati 
dagli  imperadori;  due  fatti  da  cui  traevansi 
due  diritti  diversi  od  anzi  opposti^  combat- 
tendo  i  Guelfi  piu  o  meno  esagerati  non  solo 
per  la  indipendenza  del  papato,  ma  piu  o  meno 
per  la  dipendenza  degli  imperadori  da  esso; 
e  i  Ghibellini  esagerati  non  solo  per  la  indi- 
pendenza degli  imperadori ,  ma  per  la  dipen- 
denza de'papi  dagli  imperadori^  come  lo  di- 
mostrano  le  tante  deposlzioni  de'papi  fatte  o 
tentate.  Ora,  noi  veggtamo  qui,  che  se  Dante 
era  tanto  ghibellino  da  propugnare  1' indipen- 
denza dell'imperadore;  egli  poi  non  I'era  tan- 
to  da  propugnare  la  dipendenza  del  papa; 
ondeche  se  il  concedemmo  ghibellino,  ed  anzi 
ghibellino  feroce ,  vedesi  qui  che  non  s'  ha  a 
dire  percio  de'piii  esagerati.  Del  resto  in  fatti  di 
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parte  si  yoglion  distinguere  bene  queste  tre 
cose  }  V  esser  detto  di  essa,  Tesseme  yeramente, 
e  il  professarsene.  Dante  fu  detto  ghibellino 
forse  prima  d'esserlo;  tuttavia  il  fu  all' ultimo 
e  molto  troppo;  ma  ei  non  credeva  esserlo 
e  professaya  non  esserlo.  E  cio  yedremo  a 
tempo  suo. 


CAPO    XII. 


PISA,    LUCCA,    IL    PURGATORIO. 


(Agosto  i3i3-Novembre  i3U) 


7    Ma  qni  la  morta  poetia  rimrga, 

O  lante  nnoaey  poi  che  voslco  loiio. 
Pdkg.  1. 


Ma  abbandoniamo  il  Dante  politico  o  ahneno 
il  Dante  duhbioso,  yariante,  e  non  per  vilta  ma 
per  ira  anch' esso  barcheggiante.  Tomiamo  a 
Dante  esule  forte,  poeta  sublime,  ed  uomo  tanto 
piu  altiero  quanto  piu  infelice.  II  lasciammo  e  il 
ritroviamo  in  Pisa,  dove  probabilmente  compie 
o  fece  gran  parte  della  Monarchia  e  del  Pur- 
gatorio,  sotto  la  protezione  di  Uguccione  della' 
Faggiola ,  signore  di  quella  citta  dopo  il  misero 
rifiuto  del  re  di  Sicilia.  Pisa  ed  Uguccione  mo- 
slrayano  ora  dopo  la  morte  d'Arrigo  e  a  capo 

Vol    II  i9 
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di  parte  ghlbelllna,  il  medesimo  ardire  che  Fi- 
renze  teste  a  capo  di  parte  guelfa.  Soli  quasi 
erano  nell'Italia  meridionale  contro  a  papa  Cle- 
mente  V,  Roberto  re  di  Puglia,  Firenze,  Lucca 
e  Siena ;  ed  a  schermirsene,  Uguccione  tentara 
negoziati  ed  apparecchiava  armi,  quando  dalla 
fortuna ,  larga  sempre  d'  aiuti  ai  costanti,  ebbe 
quello  che  Firenze  poc'  anzi ,  la  morte  di  uno 
de'  principali  nemici  suoi ,  Clemente  V  (  10 
aprile  1514)  K 

Questi  avea  riempito  gia  il  sacro  coUegio  di 
cardinali  francesi.  Quattro  soli  italiani  trova* 
ronsi  al  conclave ,  tenuto  con  funesti  auspicii 
per  r  Italia  in  Carpentras;  Niccolo  da  Prato,  il 
non  felice  paciero  di  Toscana  per  papa  Bene- 
detto ;  Napoleone  Orsini ,  V  altro  non  dissimil 
paciero  per  papa  Gemente;  Francesco  Gaetani, 
un  resto  della  famiglia  di  Bonifazio,  e  Pietro 
Colonna  de' nemici  di  questo.  Ai  quali  e  forse 
pochi  altri  cardinali  italiani^  Dante,  probabil- 
mente  dal  suo  rifugio  di  Pisa ,  scrisse  una  let- 
tera  per  confortarb  a  nominare  un  papa  italiano. 
E  Ventura ,  che  ne  rimanga  tal  lettera,  la  quale 

CO  Velfro  p.  <37. 
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serve  a  complere  la  nostra  idea  delle  opinioni 
di  Dante.  Imperciocche  siccome  il  vedemmo 
nelle  lettere  precedent!  e  nel  poema  e  nella 
Monarcfaia  desiderare  la  yenuta  a  Roma  del* 
r  imperadore;  cosi  lo  veggiamo  qui  desiderare 
e  sforzarsi  di  procacciare  la  tomata  del  papa. 
Ne  certo  questo  era  desiderio  da  ghibellino 
estremo ;  che  quantunque  i  papi  non  fossero 
stati  ultimamente  i  veri  capi  di  parte  guelfa^ 
tuttayia  essl  v'erano  certo  principalis  ed  essa 
non  poteva  non  rinforzarsi  per  loro  tomata* 
II  desiderio  di  Dante  mostra ,  se  non  altro ,  es« 
ser  egli  stato  mosso  meno  dagli  interessi  par* 
ticolari  della  parte  che  non  da  quelli  piu  ge-» 
nerali,  qui  bene  intesi  da  lui,  dell' Italia,  e 
della  cristianita.  E  forse  gli  tomavano  a  mente, 
a  malgrado  della  sua  ira  ai  papi,  i  tentativi 
loro  pe'  lor  legati  in  favore  dei  fuorusciti ;  e 
qualche  speranza  gliene  rinasceva,  che  si  rin- 
novasserp  per  un  nuovo  papa  italiano  sifTatti 
tentativi.  Ma  fosse  piii  o  meno  disinteressato,  si 
vede  chiaro  qui  ad  ogni  modo  il  suo  desiderio 
imparziale  per  I'uno  come  per  I'alti^o  dei  due, 
che  stimava  legittimi  ornamenti  e  capi  della 
nazione  iialiana. 
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E  cosi  ^  che  la  lettera  di  lui  nella  presente 
occasione  quantunque  giunta  a  nol  mozza  e 
mal  coDcia,  ya  piu  libera  di  quelle  generalita 
e  que'eercati  esempi,  che  fan  le  altre  cosi  Ion- 
tane  dallo  stile  pratico  de'negozi,  come  dal 
bello  scrivere  di  Dante.  Incomincia  con  invet- 
tive  contra  gli  studii  e  la  cupidigia  degli  ecde- 
siastici  contemporanei  suoi,  cosi  diversi  da  s. 
Gregorio ,  s.  Ambrogio  ,  s.  Agostino ,  Dionisio, 
il  Damasceno  e  Beda ;  eccettua  solo  il  yescovo 
di  Luni  Gherardino  Malaspina ,  amico  suo 
certo  come  tutta  quella  nobil  famiglia.  Scusasi 
poi  di  aprir  bocca,  egli  semplice  fedele  su 
tanti  scandal  i.  cc  lo  son  fatto  loquace  ?  yoi  mi 
ci  sforzaste.  E  vengavi  pur  yergogna  d'esser- 
ne  da  cosi  basso    luogo ,   non  dal  cielo   am- 

moniti Teneteyi  dinanzi  agli  occhi  I'imma- 

gine  di  Roma,  orba  ora  de'  suoi  due  luminari, 
sola  sedentesi  e  yedoya;  ed  a  yoi  importa  cio 
sopra  tutti,  yoi  che  il  sacro  Tevere  cono- 
sceste  ne'  yostri  primi  anni.  Che  quantunque 
debba  amarsi  da  tutti  gli  Italiani  quella  capi- 
tale  della  gente  latina  come  comune  principio 
della  sua  ciyilta,  yoi  la  doyete  principalmente 
venerare  ,  ai  quali  e  principio  del  yostro  me- ' 
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desimo  essere  quali  siete.  E  se  la  presente  mi- 
seria  di  lei  oppresse  di  dolore^  di  vergogna  e  di 
rossore  gli  altri  italiani,  yoi  ye  ne  dovete  tanto 
piu  dolere  ed  arrossire  y  che  foste  cagione  di 
quello  oscuramento  e  quasi  ecclisse  di  lei  »• 

Rivolge  poi  il  rimprovero  particolarmente 
all'  Orsini,  e  a  vm  altro  ch*ei  chiama  capo  della 
fsizione  Transleverina  ed  e  probabilmente  il 
Golonna ;  e  cosi  termina :  cc  Ma  ne  farete  am- 
menda  (non  cosi  pure  che  non  ne  resti  segnata 
di  cicatrice  quella  apostolica  sede,  cui  cieli 
e  terra  son  riservati)  se  unanimi  or  tutti,  yoi 
che  foste  autori  di  tale  enormita,  ora  per 
la  sposa  di  Cristo,  per  la  sede  della  sposa 
ch'e  Roma,  per  1' Italia  nostra,  o  piii  piena- 
mente  dicendo,  per  tutta  la  citta  dei  peregrin 
nanti  in  terra ,  yoi  pugnerete  yirilmente  cosi , 
che  dalla  palestra  oy'  jor  contendete  e  doye 
siete  guardati  da  tutt'  intomo  fino  ai  margini 
deir  Oceano  ,  ofTerendovi  alia  gloria  possiate 
udire  il  grido  di  gloria  in  excelsis ;  e  cosi  che 
la  yergogna  de'Guaschi  ardenti  di  cupidigia  e 
sforzantisi  d'  usurpar  la  gloria  de'  Latini ,  sia 
per  tutti  i  secoli  ai  posteri  in  esempio  2  m. 

(2)  Anlologia  T.  XXIII,  n.«  LXIX,  p.  57.-.WilleEp.  VII,  p.  48. 
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Del  resto  essendo  stata  vacante  la  sede ,  e 
pendente  V  elezione  presso  a  due  anni  dopo 
r  aprile  1814,  non  e  possibile  supplire  con 
precisione  alia  data  mancante  di  questa  lettera* 
Ma  ella  si  puo  credere  de'  primi  mesi  di  tal 
Vacanza ,  posciache  fu  in  breve  manifesta  1'  im- 
poten^a  de'  cardiiiali  italiani  assaliti  in  Car- 
pelitras  dai  parenti  del  papa  morto,  e  dai 
faulolu  di  un'  elezione  francese.  I  cardinali  ita- 
liaiii  meritayano  i  rimproveri  di  Dante,  e  fa 
poi  cotlfes^ato  in  una  lettera  dell'  Orsini  a  Fi- 
lippo  il  B6llo;  ma  tardo  fu  il  loro  pentimento  ; 
il  conclave  empiuto  di  Frances!  e  prigioni  in 
Francik  fece  poi  un  papa  francese  ^. 

Intanto  Uguccidne  respinto  ne*  trattati ,  s'ap- 
pigliava  all'^airmi  contro  i  piu  vicini  de' suoi 
numerosi  neinici ;  e  tanto  tormerito  Lucca  che 
la  sforzo  a  far  pace  con  PiSa,  a  restituir  i  ca- 
slelli  ceduti  gia  25  anni  addietro  dai  conte 
Ugolino ,  e  a  rimetlere  i  fuorusciti  ghibellini , 
fra  cui  Castruccio  Castracani,  che  fu  poi  quasi 


(3)  Murot.  an.  43H,  pp.  77— 79^  dove  sono  a  vedere  il  ritntto 
da  lui  falto  del  morto  papa  CleineDte>  e  le  riflestioni  dell'olliiDD 
preposto. 
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Fallievo  e  il  successore  di  lui.  L'ammissione  dei 
fiiorusciti  contrari  era  il  solito  segno  del  darsi 
▼inta.  una  parte;  e  ne  segui  come  al  solito  y 
che  in  breve  i  riammessi  cacciarono  gli  altri« 
E  combattendosi  percio  in  Lucca  addi  14  gia- 
gno  di  quell'  anno  ,  v'  entro  Uguccione  co'  Pi-- 
sdni|  caccio  i  Guelfi  e  il  vicario  del  re  Roberto, 
e  lascio  saccheggiare  otto  di  la  citta  e  il  tesoro 
fattovi  recare  di  Roma  da  papa  Clemente. 
Quindi  Lucca  fu  signoreggiata  da  Pisa,  e  Lucca 
e  Pisa  da  Uguccione;  il  quale  mise  podesta  a 
Lucca  Francesco  della  Faggiola  uno  de'suoi 
figliuoli,  mentre  Neri  un  altro  di  essi  insigno- 
rivasi  di  Borgo  s.  Sepolcro.  Le  strettezze  dei 
GhibeUini  diventavano  gra;Qdezza  della  casa 
d'  Uguccione ;  in  mano  a  cui  quantunque 
semplice  capitano  di  ventura,  si  davan  essi 
per  difetto  di  capi  piu  potenti  e  piu  splen- 
didi4. 

E  sotto  lo  schermo  dell'amico  pote' quindi 
senza  pericolo  entrar  Dante  in  Lucca  quan- 
tunque da  lui  ingiuriata  nell'  Inferno.  Certo , 
non  prima ;  sendo  Lucca  fin  allora  rimasta  av- 

(1)  Murat.  Ann.  an.  131  i.  Vellro  p.  1 38. 
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yersaria  caldissima  de'  Biandii,  de'  GhibeUini 
e  d'Arrigo  VII.  Ma  entratoyi  C08i  e  dimoratovi^ 
trovo  Dante  costi  chi  lo  fece  ricredersi  di  que- 
sto  almeno  fra  i  tanti  yituperi  saettati  contra 
le  citta  italiane.  Tenmnando  poco  appresso, 
anzi  appunto  nel  restante  di  quell' anno  1314 
la  cantica  del  Purgatorio  y'  introduceva  quel 
Buonaggiunta  da  Lucca  di  cui  gia  parlammo , 
e  faceyaselo  nominare  daU'  amico  Forese  £ra 
parecchi  altri: 

34      Ma  come  fa  chi  guarda  e  chi  fa  prezza 

Piii  d'  im  che  d'  altro ,  fe'  io  a  quel  da  Lucca 
Che  piu  parea  di  me  aver  contezza. 

37      El  mormorava ;  e  non  so  che ,  Gentucca 
Senttva  io  Ui  ov'  el  sentla  la  piaga 
Delia  giustizia  che  %i  gli  pilacca  5« 

40     O  anima ,  diss'io »  che  par  si  yaga 

.  Di  parlar  meco »  fa  si  ch'  io  t'  intenda  ; 
E  te  e  me  col  tuo  parlare  appaga. 

M     Femmina  i  nata ,  e  non  porta  ancor  benda  ^ 
Comincift  ei ,  che  ti  farii  piacere 
La  mia  cittii ,  come  cKuom  la  riprenda. 


(5)  Cio^  tra  le  fauci  del  peccatore  golosopimiM  di  fame  coatioua. 

(6)  Non  ^  per  anco  adulta ,  ovvero  non  maritata. 
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46      Tu  le  n*  andrti  con  qacsto  anliTedere. 

Se  nel  mio  moTmorar  preodesti  errore 
Dichiareranti  ancor  le  cose  vere. 

PoAG.  zxnr. 

Ma  di  qaesia  Gentucca,  la  cagione  della  geniil 
disdetta  di  Dante ,  nulla  si  sa ;  nulla  aggiu- 
gnendo  i  nomi  d'  Antelminelli  Allucinghi  ch'el* 
la  porto  forse,  oltre  quello  cos\  dolcemente 
cantato  ^.  Ne  c'  interneremo  noi  nella  disputa : 
quanto  amore  ayesse  Dante  per  questa  Gen- 
tucca 9  e  di  quanto  fosse  di  nuovo  infedele  a 
Beatrice.  Lasclamo  in  pace  le  consolazioni  o 
gli  errori  del  povero  esule. 

Nel  medesimo  anno  1314  ai  29  novembre, 
mori  poi  un  altro  de'  grandi  awersari  di  Dante, 
Filippo  il  Bello  re  di  Francia;  del  quale  di- 
cemmo  abbastanza  altrove.  Ma  dal  trovar  Fi* 
lippo  ancor  menzionato  e  minacciato  come  yi- 
yente  nell'ultimo  canto  del  Purgatorio,  si  trae  la 
data  piu  certa  che  sia  della  composizione  di  qua- 
lunqne  parte  della  Commedia.  Che  come  il  canto 
XXIV  oy'  e  menzione  del  soggiomo  di  Lucca 
non  pote  esser  fatto  prima  del  giugno,  cosi  il 

C7)  Veltit)  p.  M2. 
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XXXm  ed  ultimo  non  pote  esser  fatlo  dopo 
il  novembre  1314.  E  cosi  tutto  al  piu  fra  que- 
st! sei  mesi,  furono  fatti  tutti  almeno  questi 
died  canti.  Perche  poi  le  invettive  die  sono  al 
Canto  yi  contro  Alberto  sembrano  scritte  pri- 
ma della  discesa  del  sucoessore  nel  1310,  certo 
pare ,  che  la  composizione  di  tutta  la  cantica 
durasse  tutti  que'cinque  anni  dal  1310  al  1314, 
od  andie  i  sei  dal  1309,  e  cosi  fosse  del  doppio 
piu  lunga  die  nou  quella  dell'  Inferno  preso  a 
rifare  in  volgare.  Ma  prima,  egli  avviene  a  tutti, 
e  non  die  poeti  ma  scrittori  e  compositor! 
d'  ogni  arte  immaginosa,  di  far  piu  rapida- 
mente  i  prindpii  che  non  il  seguito.  E  poi , 
Dante  in  questi  anni  aveva  ayuto  Tanimo  di- 
strattodalla  venuta  d^Arrigo;  e  bendie  pocao 
niun' opera  v'avesse  fatta,  egli  era  di  quelli, 
che  mal  isanno  scrivere  quando  assistono  alio 
spettacolo  di  fatti  grandi,  anche  d'altrui.  lo 
crederei  che  incominciasse  il  Purgatorio  nd 
1309  tra  il  riposo  di  Parigi,  lo  proseguisse 
nel  1310  tra  le  prime  speranze  della  venuta 
d'  Arrigo ,  e  sospesolo  poi  durante  questa  ,  lo 
finisse  con  nuovo  impeto  dopo  la  morte  di  lui 
negli  ultimi  mesi  del  1314. 
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U  Purgatorio  non  letto  9  o  non  letto  tatto , 
o  non  bene  da  tanti  che  si  professano  ammi* 
ratori  di  Dante  per  aver  letto  Francesca  ed 
Ugolino  o  al  piii  V  Inferno^  il  Purgatorio  e  forse 
in  tatto  la  pid  bella  parte  della  Divina  Ck>m* 
media  y  o  quella  almeno  dove  meglio  si  dimostra 
la  pid  bella  parte  dell'animo  di  Dante,  Tamore. 
L'  Inferno ,  quasi  tutto  ita  ed  orrore ,  fu  certo 
soggetto  molto  conforme  alia  natura  di  Dante. 
Ma  gran  virtu  dell'anime  veramente  poetiche 
e  la  yarieta,  la  suscettiyita  di  sentire  ed  espri- 
mere  affetti  diversi  ,  quello  principalmente 
onde  si  consola  quaggiu  e  si  adempie  lassd  la 
nostra  natura.  Dante  uscito  nel  poema  dalla 
caligine  e  dalle  strette  infernali  alia  luce  del 
sole  ed  alle  speranze  del  Purgatorio ,  uscito 
come  dicemmo  nel  suo  yiyer  reale  da'  pensieri 
di  parte  e  da  tutta  la  patria  ingrata,  a  quelle  spe- 
ranze di  pace  e  riposo,  che  sorgono  nell'esule 
al  toccar  la  terra  straniera ;  Dante  fin  dai  primi 
yersi  del  Purgatorio,  intuona  un  nuoyo  canto 
d^amore ,  assume  un  nuovo  stile  tutto  luce , 
ch'ei  pid  non  dismette,  salve  poche  eccezioni, 
sino  al  fine.  Nel  Purgatorio  sono  gli  episodi 
dell'  amico  suo  Gasella ,  die  gli  canta  la  sua 
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prima  canzone  d'  amore ;  della  Pia ,  la  in- 
felice  Sanese  spenta  in  Maremma  per  calon- 
nia  e  gelosia;  delle  dolcl  accoglienze  di  Vir- 
gilio  e  Sordello  concittadini ;  del  gentil  giu- 
dice  di  Gallura,  Nino  della  Gherardesca  altro 
amico  di  Dante ,  e  suoi  rimprocci  alia  moglie 
e  sue  raccomandazioni  alia  figliuola ;  del  mi- 
niatore  Oderisi  e  sue  |>atetiche  riflessioni  sulla 
vanita  della  gloria ;  di  Forese  1'  amico  della 
giovenCd  ,  con  le  tenere  rimembranze  e  le 
lodi  da  liii  dette  dell'  amorosa  Nella  sua ; 
e  quello  teste  citato  di  Gehtucca  e  di  Buonag- 
giunta,  segaito  da  quella  spiegazione  della  poe- 
sia  ispirata  da  amore,  che  recammo  altrove; 
e  poi  la  descrizione  del  paradiso  terrestre 
con  quelle  figure  cosi  gentili,  qualunque  cosa 
figurino,  di  Lia  e  di  Matelda;  e  finalmente  e 
sopr^ttutto  que'  tre  canti  diyini  del  ritroya- 
mento  della  sua  Beatrice,  dopo  dieci  aimi  se- 
condo  la  finzione,  ma  dopo  yentiquattro  se- 
condo  la  verita,  della  sua  separazione  da  essa. 
n  Purgatorio  e  un  canto  crescente  d' amore 
dal  principio  sin  presso  al  fine. 

E  yi  s'aggiungono  le  numerose  e  merayiglio- 
samente  yariale  figure  d'angdii  ivi  introdotte. 
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Furono  osservate  gia  e  lodate  flal  Gingaene^  ma 
non  forse  abbastanza.  Ogniino  sa,  esser  questa 
degli  angeli  una  delle  piu  gentili  e  poetiche  ere- 
denze  della  fede  nostra;  una  di  quelle  che  pia 
dimostrano,  come  bellezza  segua  verita.  Ma 
niun  poeta  cristiano  finora  (nemmeno  Byron  ne 
Moore,  e  molto  meno  un  modernisslmo  e  sven* 
turatissimo  in  cio  )  non  trasse  da  tale  credenza 
tanta  poesia ,  come  Dante.  Chi  volesse  qui  pie* 
namente  intenderlo  e  gustarlo  avrebbe  a  cer- 
care  nelle  altre  opere  di  lui,  specialmente  nella 
Vita  Nova  e  nel  Convito ,  il  complesso  de'  pen- 
sieri  di  lui  rispetto  a  quelle  celestial!  crea-- 
ture.  Eccettuate  le  poesie  delle  sante  scritture, 
Dante  fu  il  poeta  piu  di  tutti  lontano  dalla 
materialita ,  piu  assorto  nelle  contemplazioni 
spirituali.  Vedeya  chiaro  dinanzi  a  se  il  mondo 
riunito  della  materia  e  degU  spirit!.  La  ma^ 
teria  insensibile ,  la  yegetativa ,  la  animata , 
via  via  innalzantesi  di  grado  e  di  nobilta  fino 
a  noi.  Npi  uomini  materia  e  spirito ,  quasi 
mediani  tra'  due  mondi  o  grado  dall'uno  all'al- 
tro,  e  sopra  di  noi  gli  spiriti  senza  materia. 
Non  volonta ,  e  cosi  non  liberta  nella  materia 
sotto  di  noi ;  volonta  e  liberta  di  far  bene  o 
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male  in  noi  soli,  materia  e  spirito ;  yolonta , 
ma  senza  piii  liberta  sopra  di  noi  ne^  spiriti 
puri  ^.  Di  cpiesti  spiriti  mal  adorati  sotto  noma 
d'  iddii  dagli  antichi ,  ma  da  noi  o  con  timore 
o  con  amore  creduti  sotto  quello  di  angeli,  ye- 
deva  i  cattivi  e  mal  volenti  regger  V  inferno , 
i  buoni  e  ben  volenti  govemare,  qnali  i  diversi 
eieli ,  quali  le  azioni  degli  uomini ,  qaali  una 
virtu  speciale ,  una  serie  di  eventi ,  e  quali  le 
dolci  e  speranti  pene  del  purgatorio  ^.  Gia  un 
angelo  era  apparito  a  Dante ,  ma  ratto  ,  silen- 
zioso  e  terribile  ad  aprirgli  le  porte  di  Dite 
in  inferno.  Ed  in  questo  pure  e  mirabile  per 
poetica  fantasia,  e  solenne  a  chiarirci  le  idee 
di  Dante  di  tutto  cio ,  quella  descrizione  della 
Fortuna ,  gia  dea  ora  angelo  per  lui. 

:75    Golui  lo  ciii  saver  tutto  trascende 

Fece  li  cieli ,  e  di^  lor  chi  conduce  ; 

Si  ch'ogni  parte  ad  ogni  parle  splende, 
76    Distribuendo  egualmenle  la  luce. 

Similemcnte  agli  splendor  mondani 

Ordino  general  minislra  e  duce, 


(8)  Monarcliia. 

(9)  Convil.   Tiat.  II. 
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79    Che  pemutasse  a  tempo  li  ben  vani 

Di  genie  in  gente,  e  d'ono  in  altro  sangue, 
Oltre  la  difension  de'  senni  umani. 

85)    Per  che  una  gente  impera  e  Faltra  langue 
Seguendo  lo  giudicio  di  costei , 
Che  b  occalto ,  come  in  erba ,  I'angue. 

8S  Vostro  saver  non  ha  contrasto  a  lei; 
Ella  proyyede»  giudica  e  persegue 
Suo  regno,  come  il  loro  gli  altri  dei  ^o 

88    Le  sne  permutazion  non  hanno  trieguc, 
Necessita  la  fa  esser  veloce , 
Si  spesso  vlen  chi  vicenda  consi^^e  <  < 

91    Quest' i  colei,  ch'6  tanto  posta  in  croce 
Pur  da  color,  che  le  dovrian  dar  lode, 
Dandole  biasmo  a  torto,  e  mala  voce. 

9i    Ma  ella  s'  ^  beata  e  ci6  non  ode : 
Con  Taltre  prime  creature  lieta, 
Volve  sua  spera  e  beata  si  gode. 

Inf.  vii. 

Qui  poi  nel  Purgatorio  fin  da  principio  ecco 
un  angelo  su  d'una  navicella  veleggiata  dalle 
due  ali  spiegate  di  lui,  che  guida  le  anime  per 
Toceano  alle  falde  dell'  isolato  monte  di  Pur- 
gatorio. Un  altro  angelo  e  alia  felice  porta  di 


(40)  Gil  altri  del  antichi,  angell  qui. 
(^(1)  Cio^,  conscgucj  otlicne  mutazioni. 
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questo;  uno  a  ciasccma  delle   scale  per    cui 
si  sale  dall'uno  all'  altro  balzo ,  e  ciascime  di 
essi  veste  e  parla  ed  opera  in  modo  direrso. 
Ed  angeli  poi  sono  le  virtu  che  circondano 
il  carrp  di  Beatrice;  angeli  le  sustaxae  picy 
che  fanno  cpro   a   lei,   che  intercedon  per 
Dante  qnando  ella  il  rimprorera,  ed  a  cut  ella 
volge  le  parole.  E  in  cio  come  nell'amorey  e 
la  medesima  progressione  d' importanza  e  di 
bellezza  dal  principio  al  fine  della  cantica;  e 
tutto  quel  crescendo  d'  amore  e  di  angelicbe 
figure ,  tutto   si  concentra  intomo  alia  fignra 
princlpale  di  Beatrice.  Alia  quale  cosi  quand'an- 
che  fosse  allora  passato  il  poeta,  ben  avrebbe 
potuto  passar  contento  d'avere  sciolto  il  volo: 
gia  era  detto  di  lei  cio  che  non  fii  deito  mai 
di  nessuna. 

.  E  qui  la  fabbrica  e  forse  piu  bella  che  non 
lieir  inferno ,  e  certo  piu  nuova  e  tutta  sua. 
Trovasi  il  monte  isolato  del  purgatorio  nel  me- 
ridiano  e  al  luogo  antipodo  di  Gerusalemme. 
Salitivi  i  poeti  dalla  buca  rovescia  dell'  inferno, 
trovano  ( invenzione  strana  forse ,  ma  feconda 
di  bellezze)  Gatone  Uticense  sul  lembo  del 
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monte  alia  marina  dove  approdano  ranime  .^^; 
e  quindi .  salgono  a  una  falda  dove  son  fer- 
mate  queste  prima  di  salire  al.  mpnte^.tanto 
tempo  quanto  indngiarono  a  far  penitenza 
in  vila ;  salvo  che  sia  loro  accorciato  tal.tempoy 
•come  I'altre  pene,  dai  sufiragi  de'superstiti  *K 
II  monte  e  accerchiato  qoindi  da  sette  Wzi ; 
ore  in  varie  pene  confortate  di  carta  speranza,  ^ 
sono  purgati  i  sette  peccati  mortali ,  super^ 
bia  "**,  invidia  ^5,  ira  ^^,  accidia  ^^^ayarizia  ^*, 
gola  ^^  e  lussuria  ^^.  Entrando  nell^  infimo  di 
questi  balzi ,  sono  le  anime  segnate  di  sette  P. 
sulla  fronte ,  imo  de'  quali  si  cancella  poi.  ad 
ogni  salita ;  e  Dante  quantunque  vivo  partecipa 
salendo  a  quel  marchio  e  a  que$ta  cancellatura. 
Giunto  al  balzo  superiore  de'lussuriosi  i  quali  si 
purgano  in  fiamme,  Dante  si  sbigottisce;  ma 


(n^Cantil,  Hem. 
03)OtoiiIV,  IX. 

04)  Canti  X,  XII. 

05)  CanU  XII,  XIV. 
(^6)  Cuiti  XV,  XVII. 
(<7)  OmtiXVII,  XVIII. 
(i8)  CaDti  XIX,  XXI. 
C<9)  CantiXXlI,  XXIV. 
(20)  Canli  XXIV ,  XXVI. 

Vol.  II  20. 
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per  la  brama  di  yeder  Beatrice  al  di  la  di 
quelle  9  ei  le  attrayersa;  e  sale  quinci  alia  cima 
del  monte,  ov'  e  il  Paradiso  terrestre,  tagliato 
da  Lete  fiume  dell'  oblio.  Lungo  il  quale  men- 
tr'egli  sta  discorrendo  con  Matelda ,  die  coglie 
fiori  solle  sponde  ^S  apparisce  finalmenle  al- 
Taltra  sponda  su  on  carro  (intomo  a  cui  il 
poeta  troppo  desideroso  aduno  forse  soverdii 
omamenti  ed  allegorie)  la  tanto  annnnziata 
Beatrice ;  e  allora  sparisce  Virgilio ,  e  Dante 
passa  da  momentaneo  dolore  a  gioia  infinita , 
per  vergognarsi  poi  a'  rimprocci  riceyuti,  e 
poi  pentirsi,  e  quindi  esser  tufiato  in  Lete, 
e  dimentlcar  sue  colpe,  e  fissare  allora  gli  oc- 
chi  suoi  negli  occhi  di  lei ,  e  da  tale  sguardo 
esser  tratto  dietro  lei,  che  fissando  il  sole  s'in- 
nalza  alle  stelle  ^^. 

Mirabile  composizione  e  questa  tutta  per  se- 
renita,  unita ,  proporzione  di  parti,  ed  accre- 
sclmento  d'  interesse.  Se  non  che ,  finita  cosi 
yerso  la  meta  del  canto  XXXI,  si  prolunga 
per   due   altri   canti  e  mezzo  ,  ripieni   delle 


(21)  Canli  XXVII,  XXIX. 
(22}  Canli  XXX,  XXXIU. 
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pid  intricate  e  quasi  inestricabili  allegorie. 
Sono  principali  quella  dell' Aquila  imperiale , 
che  lascia  le  peime ,  e  d'  una  meretrice  se- 
dente  su  un  carro,  nel  quale  certo  rappre- 
sento  Dante  la  corte  d'Avignone,  e  d'un  drudo, 
il  quale  la  batte ,  perch'ella  rivolge  gli  occhi  a 
lui  Dante,  che  s'interpreta  per  Filippo  il  Bello 
sdegnaio  del  barcheggiare  o  di  Boni£mo  a  di 
demente.  Sulle  quali  allegorie  quantunque 
molto  sia  stato  scritto,  molto  si  potrebbe  scri* 
vere  ancora;  ma  sarebbe  un  fermarsi  a  cio  che 
e  insieme  meno  certo  e  pien  bello  in  tutta  la 
Gommedia.  Finisce  poi  tutto  ci6  con  queste  pre- 
dizioni  di  Beatrice : 

57    Non  sarii  tutto  tempo  senza  reda 

L'aguglia  che  lasci6  le  penne  al  carro, 
Perch&  divenne  mostro,  e  poscia  preda, 

ilO    Ch'io  v^gio  certamente,  e  peri  '1  aarro, 
▲  darne  tempo  gUi  stelle  propinque, 
Sicure  d'ogni  intoppo  e  d'ogni  sbarrot 

43    Nel  quale  ten  cinque  eettto  dkei  e  einque 
Messo  di  Dio  ancider^  la  fuja  , 
E  quel  gigante  che  con  lei  delinque. 

46    E  forse  che  la  mia  narrazion  bnja 

Qual  Temi  e  Sfinge,  men  ti  persuade; 
Perchi  a  lor  modo  V  intelletto  attuja. 
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49    Ma  tosto  fien  U  faiti  le  Naiade 

Che  solveranno  quesit'  ^igma  forte 
Senza  danno  di  piecore  e  di  biade. 

83    Ta  nota ,  e  si  come  da  me  son  porte 
Queste  parole,  si  le  insegna  a'vlvi. 

^  PUHG.  xxxui. 

II  cinqaecento  died  e  cinque  e  da  tutd  inter- 
pretato  per  le  tre  lettere  D.  X.  V. ,  le  qoali 
intervertite  fame  DVX,  che  significa  capir 
tano.  Gerto  debbe  intendersi  un  capitano 
ghibellino ,  minacciato  qui  alia  curia  romana 
ed  alia  parte  guelfa.  Ma  se  questo  sia  Uguc- 
cione  allora  principal  capitano  ghibellino  in 
Toscana ,  o  Can  della  Scala  che  gia  si  faceva 
tale  in  Lombardia ,  o  un  nuovo  imperadore 
sperato  in  Italia,  e  impossibile  determinare  con 
certezza ;  benche  forse  da  quanto  siamo  per 
vedere  e  piu  probability  per  Uguccione  ^^.  Ma 
forse  non  eradeterminato  nenuneno  nella  mente 
di  Dante ,  il  quale  yolle  far  qui  non  piu  che 
una  minaccia  indistinta.  E  ad  ogni  modo  non 
importa  a  noi,  se  non  per  notare  qual  fosse 
I'animo  di  Dante,  inquesti  ultimi  infelici  canti 

(23)  Vellro  pp.  H2— Hi. 
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del  Purgatorio.  L'  animo  di  nuoro  abbuiafo 
(forse  dalla  composizione  della  Monarchia)  pro- 
dusse  in  lui  questi  abbuiamenti  d'  immagini , 
di  stile ,  di  parole  5  e  di  lettere  stravolte.  E 
condanniamone  pur  Dante  qui;  ma  non  fac- 
ciamo  come  tale  die  con  sifiatti  guazzabugli 
yoUe  spiegare  e  deturpo  intiero  il  poema  di- 
ybxo.  Dinuoyo  e  di  nuovo  difendiamo  Dante 
dalle  guastature  altrui. 


CAPO   XIIL 


FORTUNA,   GADUTA   d' UCUGGIOKB. 

CAN  GRANDE  DBLLA  SGALA| 

DANTE    IN    GORTE    A    QUESTO. 


(Novembre  1314-1518) 


4     O  iofeotata  con  da'  oiortoli  ^ 
Qouto  ton  diiettm  fillogismi 
Qaei  cb«  ti  faano  in  hum»  Lalltr  1'  tli  I 

4    Chi  dieiro  a'  jara  e  chi  ad  aforismi 

Sm  giva ,  a  chi  aegnendo  aacerdoiioy 
E  chi  regnar  per  fbria  e  per  wficmi  , 

7    E  chi  rubore  ,  «  chi  civil  negosio  , 
Chi  nel  diletto  della  eama  iavollo 
S'  affatieava  ,  e  chi  ai  dava  all*  otio  ; 
40    Qaand'  io  ,  da  tatte  cpcate  cms  aciollOy 
Coa  Beatrice  m'era  anao  in  eielo 
Coluto  gloriotiineiito  aeeollo. 

PAKAD.  Xl4 


Uguccione  della  Faggiola  signare  di  Pisa 
e  Lucca  s'  apparecchiava  alia  maggiore  delle 
imprese  per  un  capo  ghibellino ,  quella  con- 
tra Firenze.  E  si,  che  costui,  gia  dall'  ao- 
tor  del  Veltro  dimostrato  importante  alia 
yita  di  Dante  y  fu  pur  tale  per  la  storia  ge- 
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nerale  d'  Italia.  Vedemmolo  finora  uno  dei 
pill  attivi  ed  arditi  fra  que'  podesta  o  ca- 
pitani  di  popolo  che  cercayano  fortona  in  qoe- 
sta  o  quella  citta ,  e  die  cosi  potrebbon  chia- 
marsi  magislrati  di  yentiira ;  ed  ora  ei  ci  ap- 
parisce  uno  dei  primi  fra  que'  capi  di  soldate- 
sche  straniere  o  capitani  pur  di  yentura ,  che 
seryirono,  taglieggiarono  e  tiranneggiarono  poi 
a  poco  a  poco  le  citta  e  le  proyincie  d'ltalia 
nel  corso  di  questo  e  del  secolo  seguente  fino 
al  primo  terzo  del  XVI.  Le  imprese  anteriori 
di  Uguccione  in  Romagna  e  nelle  sue  prime 
podesterie  e  capitanerie  in  Arezzo  o  in  Gub- 
bio  furono  fatte  piu  nella  prima  che  nell'  ul- 
tima qualita ;  non  apparendo  che  ayesse  seguito 
di  yenturieri  piii  che  gli  altri  podesta  o  capi- 
tani. Ma  alia  morte  di  Arrigo  VII  e  al  ritorno 
deir  oste  col  corpo  di  lui  in  Pisa ,  e  rammen- 
tato  dal  Villani,  che  cc  tutti  i  caporali  e  baroni 
ch'  erano  coirimperadbre  si  partirono  et  tor- 
narono  in  loro  paesi.  Altri  cayalieri  tedeschi, 
brabanzoni  et  fiamminghi  con  loro  bandiere, 
rimasono  al  soldo  de'  Pisani ,  intomo  di  miUe 
a  cay^lo.  E  non  potendo  i  Pisani  ayer  alcro 
capitano,  si  elessonb  Uguccione  da  Faggiuola 
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di  Massa  Tribara ,  il  quale  era  stato  per  lo 
imperadore  vicario  in  Genova.  Questi  venne  in 
Pisa,  e  prese  la  signoria,  et  appresso  col  se- 
gaito  delli  Oltramontani  fece  in  Toscana  gran-r 
dissime  cose  ^  9».  Gerto  yi  furono  bande  assol* 
date  ed  anche  straniere  prima  di  questa.  Ma 
questa  ,  s'  io  -  non  m'  inganno  ,  fu  una  delle 
prime  e  piu  grandi ,  ed  Uguccione  uno  de'  pri- 
mi  die  se  ne  giovasse^  a  tener  cittadi  e  ambir 
prorvince.  Ondeche  ed  egli  puo  dirsi  il  precur- 
sore  di  quell'  Akwood  e  quel  Lodrisio  Visconti 
che  soglion  contarsi  per  primi  de'  condottieri; 
e  cosi  di  questa  peste  di  piu,  se  non  introdotta 
almeno  incrudelita  in  Italia,  possiamo  esser 
grati  alia  discesa  d'  Arrigo  imperadore. 

Goir  aiuto  di  questa  masnada  di  Tedeschiy 
die  tal  la  chiama  il  Villani,  e  taLfii  il  nome 
che  precedctte  quello  di  compagniej  ayeva  gia 
Uguccione  pr'esa  Lucca ;  con  questa  poi  al  fine 
del  1314,  e  al  priiicipio  del  1315,  cayalcaya 
soyente  sopra  i  Pistolesi  infino  a  Carmignano , 
e  sopra  i  Volterrani,  e  per  tutta  Maremma,  e 
sopra  i  Sanminiatesi ;  e    per  assedio   ebbe  il 

(O  Villani  p.  469. 
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castello  di  Cingoli  y  e  Monte  Galvi  e  pia  altre 
castella  K  E  con  qaesta  finalmente  trionfimdo 
per  tatta  Toscana  pose  oste  a  Monte  Gatini 
in  Val  di  Nievole,  un  castello  de'Lucchesioc- 
cupato  poc'anzi  da' Fiorentini.  Uguccione  ayea 
seco  cc  tutto  lo  sforzo  di  Pisa  e  di  Lucca  et  del 
vescovo  d' Arezzo,  et  de'  conti  di  santa  Fiore 
et  di  tutti  Gbibellini  di  Toscana ,  et  delli  usciti 
di  Firenze,  et  con  aiutode'  Lombardi  dl  mes- 
ser  Mafiio  Visconti ,  et  de'  figliuoli.  II  quale 
Uguccione  fu  con  numero  di  due  mila  cinque- 
cento  e  piu  di  cavalieri)  et  popolo   grandis- 


simo  ^  »# 


I  Fiorentini  quasi  spettatori  fin  allora  dei 
trionfi  di  Uguccione^  avendo  chiamato  e  ayuto 
in  aiuto  tre  principi  di  Puglia,  cioe  Piero  e  il 
principe  di  Taranto  frateUi  di  re  Roberto,  e 
Carlo  figliuolo  del  principe  y  e  poi  molti  altri 
alleati,  mossero  alia  riscossa.  «  Furonvi  Bolo- 
gnesiy  Sanesi,  Perugini,  dela  citta  di  Gastelloy 
d'  Agobio  y  di  Romagna  y  di  Pistoia,  di  Yolteira 
et  di  Prato,  e  di  tutte  V  altre  terre  guel£e,et 


(2)  Vill.  LXXVII,  p.  475. 

(3)  Vili.  p.  476. 
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aniici  di  Toscana;  in  quantita  con  la  genie  del 

prenze  et  di  niesser  Piero,  di  tre  mila  ducento 

Gavalieri  y  et  gente  a  pie  grandissima  ^  :>3.  Go» 

per  confessione  dello  stesso  cronachista  fioren-^ 

tino,  i  suoi  ayevano  il  vantaggio  del  nu]aero4 

Ma  il  principe  di  Taranto,  che  li  capitanava^ 

era ,  a  dir  del  re  suo  fratello ,  uomo  «  piu  di 

testa  die  savio,  et  con  questo  non  bene  ayyen* 

tnroso  in  battaglia,  anzi  il  contrario  ^  ^k  Parti*, 

ronsi  di  Firenze  addi  6  agosto  1515 ;  e  ginnti 

dinanzi  all'  oste  di  Ugaccione ,  pin  di  stettero 

aflTrontati ,  col  fossato  deUa  Nieyole  in  mez^o  , 

facendo  assalti  e  scaramucce ,  o  come  diceyano 

allora ,  badalucchi.   Finalmente  Ugaccione ,  o 

per  tema  d'un  soccorso  di  Gaelfi  che  yeniya 

a' Fiorentini  ^  o  per  istratagemma,  nella  notte 

del  28  al  29^  leyo  le  tende  y  arse  i  battifoUi  ^ 

cioe  i  ridotti  fatti  per  I'assedio,  e  schierossi 

sullo  spianato  tra  le  due  osti,  cc  con  intenzione^ 

se  il  prenze  et  sua  hoste  non  si  dilungassero^ 

di  yallicare  et  d'andarsene  a  Pisa;  et  selyor 

lessono  contastare,  d'hayere  il  yantaggio  del 


(4)  ViIJ.  p.  476. 

(5)  Vill.  p.  476, 
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campo,  et  di  prendere  alia  yentura  labatta* 
glia  ^  ».  Veduto  cio  al  matlino  da'  Fiorentiiii 
e  dal  lor  mal  ayyenturato  capitano  aDor  bt- 
fermo  di  quartana ,  e  yolendo  impedir  la  riti- 
rata  d'  Uguecione  ,  stebdarono  anch'  essi  lor 
campo,  esenz'ordine  di  schiera  affitmtaroiio 
i  nemici ,  credendo  ci6  bastasse  a  farli  dare 
in  yolta.  Ma  fitrono  di  tanio  ingaimati ,  che 
anzi  Uguecione  incomincio  egli  la  battaglia,  e 
fece  inyestire  i  Fiorentini  a  guardia  deUo  spia- 
nato,  dal  proprio  figliuolo  e  da  Giani  Giacotti 
Malespini  fuoniscito  di  Firenze  col  pennone 
imperiale ,  a  capo  di  cendnquanta  cay  alien. 
Ruppero  questi  quelle  prime  guardie,  ma  giunti 
alia  schiera  di  messer  Piero  che  era  colla  cayat 
leria  fiorentina.,  ne  furono  rotd  essi ,  e  yi  ri- 
masero  morti  i  due  capi  ed  abhattuto  il  pen* 
none  imperiale.  AUora  Uguecione  fece  ayah- 
zare  la  schiera  de'  Tedeschi,  che  eranb  da  ol- 
tocento  cayalieriie  piu;  i  quali  rabbiosamente 
assalendo  i  nemici  non  bene  schierati  ne  com- 
piutamente  armati,  miserli  in  fuga  facilntiente 
quasi  tutti ,  e   con  piu  difficolta,  ma  pur  alia 

(6)  ViU.  p.  477. 
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fine  Ktiche  i  cavalieri  fiorentini.  Vi  mori  mes^ 

ser  Piero   il  fratello   del  re  di  Puglia  y  ne  fa 

trovato  il  corpo  di  lui;  e  morironvi  I'altro  An- 

gioino.  Carlo  figliaolo  del  prindpe  di  Taraxito, 

ed  alfxi  grandi  guerrieri  di  tatte  le  citta.  della 

lega  fioreiitina,  e  di  quasi  tutte.le  case  grandi 

e  popolane  di  Firenze.  Duemila  morti  e  cencin- 

quanta  prigioni  furono  in  lotto,  secondo  il  Vil- 

lani.   Fuggi  il  principe  di  Taranto  co'  restanti.. 

Monte  Catini ,  e  poi  Monte  Sommano  s'  arrenn 

dettero  ad  Uguccione  ^.  Yolterra  ed  altre  citta 

mandarono  a   fargli   obbedienza.  Ludovico  il 

Bavaro,  uno    dei    due   imperadori  eletti,  gli 

mando  privilegi  e  donazioni  di  stati  ne'  luoghi 

yicini  al  campo  di  battaglia,  e  in  quelli  del  suo 

natiyo  Montefeltro  di  Massa  Tribaria,  di  Borgo 

s*  Sepolcro  tenuto  da  suo  figlio,   e  di  Gasti- 

glione  Aretino.  I  Guelfi  erano  caduti  di  cuore^ 

e  resta  una  canzone  di  lor  lamenti.  Uguccione 

all'  apice  deUa  sua  potenza  pareva  presso  ad 

efieituare  le  predizioni  di  Dante  ^; 

Che  questi  fosse  alia  battaglia  di  Monte  Catini 


(7)  VilL  pp.  477  e  478. 

(8)  Vellrop.  H9. 
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col  siio  amico  e  presente  proCettore,  insieiiie 
con  gli  altri  fuorusciti  fioi:«ntiiii  menzionativi 
noQ  ne  resta  memoria  da  affermarlo  o  negailo; 
e  forse  la  riverenza  ddla  patria  ne  lo  ritenne 
qaest£(  volta,  come  gia  al  tempo  ddl'  assedio 
di  Arrigo  VII.  Ma  che  partecipasse  in  qualdie 
modo  a'  quest!  eventi  e  alle  speranze  die  ne 
sorgevano,  appena  e  da  dubitare;  restando 
memoria  di  una  quarta  condanna  confermante 
le  antiche,  prononciatagli  contro  in  ottobre 
1315,  e  cosi  poco  piu  d'un  mesedopo  labat- 
taglia ,  da  Hanieri  di  messer  !^accaria  da  Or- 
vieto,  il  vicario  di  re  Roberto  in  Firenze  ^ 
Fors'  anche  fu  causa  di  questa  nuova  condanna 
la  pubblicazione  della  Monarchia,  che  pote  es* 
ser  fatta  allora.  Ad  ogni  modo  il  poefa  se  ne 
risenti  a  modo  suo  ne'  canti  del  Paradiso^  cfa'e- 
gli  stava  allora  scrivendo ;  doye  dali'  amato 
sno  Carlo  Martello  fa  pungere  quasi  tutta  la 
schiatta  Angioina,  e  principalmente  Roberto, 
contro  cui  finisce  con  quella  amara  riflessione : 

iki  E  se  *1  mondo  laggiu  ponesse  mente 
Al  fondamento  che  natura  pone> 
Seguendo  lui,  ayria  baona  la  gente. 

(9)Pcllipp.  <  09,  130. 
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i4S  Ma  voi  torcete  alia  religione 

Tal  che  fit  nato  a  cingersi  la  spada 
E  fate  re  di  tal  ch'  6  da  sermone ; 
l<](8  Onde  la  traccia  vostra  i  fuor  di  strada. 

Parid.  yui. 

Aveva  allora  Dante  nella  fortuna  crescente  di 

Uguccione  migllor  consclazione  che  nbn  questa 

delle  parole;  ma   quella  gli   duro  poco.  Che 

tal  passo,  tra  speranze  e  disinganni  tutta  la 

vita  di  Dante ;  e  tal  passa  agli  esuli  per  lo  piu« 

Ugaccione  imbaldanzito  dalle  donazioni  im- 

perialiy  dalle  vittorie,  dalle  varie  signorie,  e 

pill  di  tutto  forse  dair  armi  straniere,  il  mi- 

glior  appoggio  di  tirannia,  tiranneggiaya  Pisa 

e  Lucca.  Al  marzo  1316  inyece  di  spignere 

Firenze  e  1'  altre  citta  guelfe ,  fece  pigliare  in 

Pisa  Banduccio  Buonconte,  e  Piero  figliuolo 

di   lui,   uomini  di  senno  e  autorita,  che  gli 

contrastavano ;   ed   apponendo  loro  di  tener 

trattato  col  re   Roberto ,   li  fece  subitamente 

decollare.  Levossene  contro  a  lui  grande  odio 

de'Pisani;  a  capo  de'quali  si  posero  Coscetto 

del  CoUe  popolano ,  e  il  conte  Gaddo  di  quel 

Gherardeschi  tanto  a  noi  noti  come  principali 

Guelfi  Pisaoi.  A  Lucca  parimente  in  sul  prin* 
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cipio  d'  aprlle ,  Ranieii  delta  Faggiola  suoce- 
duto  nella  podesteria  al  iratello  morto  a  Monte 
Catino,  faceva  prendere  e  condannare  a  morte 
Castruccio  Gastracani  ^^;  con  piu  giustlzia  forse, 
perche  Castruccio  ayea  posto  a  ruba  in  Luni- 
giana  certe  castella  diSpinetta  Malaspina  amico 
de' Faggiolani ,  ma  con  egaale  impradenza,  es- 
sendo  Castruccio  de' principali  di  Lucca ,  e 
tanto  piu  amato  che  erano  odiati  i  Faggiolani. 
Quindi  a  leyarsi  i  Lucchesi  in  favore  di  lui  ^^ 
Hanieri  mandava  a  Pisa  per  aiuti  al  padre ;  e 
intanto  cosi  mal  difendeyasi  contra  il  furor  po- 
polare,  che  il  suo  prigione  era  gridato  signore, 
ed  egli  costretto  a  fuggire.  Uguccione  sull'  ay- 
yiso  di  Lucca  partiyasi  di  Pisa;  doye  subitoCo- 
scetto  del  CoUe  pur  soUeyaya  il  popolo  al  grido 
di  mora  Uguccione  ,  assaliya  e  saccheggiaya  il 
palazzo  del  podesta  e  faceya  gridar  signore 
Gaddo  della  Gherardesca.  Uguccione  a  mezza 
yia ,  e  gia  fiioruscito  .tra  due  citta  di  die  poc' 
ora  addietro  era  signore,  cerco  scampo dall'a- 
mico  Spinetta  Malaspina ;  onde  poi  passo  a  Mo- 


(<0)  Vedi  Muralori,  an.  n<6. 
(U)  Vill.  pp.  479,  480. 
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dena ,  alle  sue  terre  di  Montefeltro ,  e  final- 
mente  a  Verona  presso  Can  della  Scala,  che 
assoldo  lui  e  forse  i  suoi  masnadieri  tedeschi. 
Certo  questi.  non  doyettero  restare  col  nuovo 
signor  gu^Ifo  di  Pisa  ^^.  Se  poi  restosse.Dantis 
in  Lncca  col  nuovo.  signore  Gastruccio,  che  e 
possibile,  essendo  questo  ghibeUino;  o  se  se- 
guisse  i  Faggiolani  presso  ai  Malaspina.  comuni 
amici^  e  poi  in  Bomagna,  non  e  documenio 
da  copgetturame.  Certo  verso  questi  tempi  tro- 
yasi  anch'  esso  a  nuovo  rifugio  in  Verona  ap- 
presso   alio  Scaligero. 

Can  della  Scala  detto  il  Grande  ^^  era  nel 
1316  giovane  d'  anni  venticinque,  e  non  meno 
iiorente  di  potenza ,  di  ricchezza  e  di  libera- 


fn)  Veltropp.  450, 454. 

(«3)  DI  Can  Grande,  vedi  Feireti  Vicent.Hist.  lib.  VI  e  VII  Rer. 
II.  IX  p.  4  422. 

Eiusd.  cannen  in  laudem  Canis  Grandis  Rer.  It.  IX,  p.  4497. 

Cronica  di  Verona  — Rer.  II.  T.  VIII. 

Girolamo  della  Corte,  Storia  di  Verona. 

Sagacio  Muzzio  Gazzata,  St.  di  Reggio  Rer.  IL  XVHL 

Pelli  p.  420.       .    . 

Arrivabene  I.  221,  i/^U. 

Mussato  Rer.  II.  Tom.  VIII. 

Boccacc.  Dec.  Giorn.  Nov.  7. 

Vol.  II  24 
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lita.  Aveva  mostrata  taldisposizionedell'animo 
fin  dalla  puerizia.  Naira  Benvenuto  da  Imola, 
die  condbtto  dal  padre  suo  Alberto  al  ripo- 
stiglio  d'  lino  di  quel  tesori  che  erano  il  prin- 
cipal nerbo  di  tutte  coteste  potenze  venturiere) 
e  confortato  il  fanciullo  a  compiacersene,  ^li 
con  rozzo  atto  puerile  ne  dimostrasse  il  suo  d^ 
sprezzo.  Morto  poi  Alberto  nel  1301^  e  poi 
Bartolommeo  primo  de'  figliuoli  e  successor!  nel 
1304,  e  succeduto  in  lor  potenza  Alboino  il 
secondo  figliuolo,  quello  che  per  qualnnqae 
ragione  fu  ripreso  da  Dante  di  poca  nobilta. 
Cane  il  terzo  de'  fratelli  gli  era  stato  associato 
verso  il  1308.  Amendue  nel  1311,  alia  venntadi 
Arrigo  imperadore  n'aveyano  avuto  titolo  ed  uf- 
ficio  di  yicari  imperiali  in  Verona.  Ma  Alboino 
languiva  gia  di  mortale  etisia,  e  Cane  allor  di20 
anni  fu  solo  all'  impresa  con  che  tolsero  Vicenza 
alia  vicina  Padova  mal  obbediente  all'  impera^ 
dore ,  e  poi  all'  importante  assedio  di  Brescia, 
e  poi  a  Geneva ;  onde  per  la  morte  del  ira- 
tello  Alboino  a'  28  d'ottobre,  ritomo  a  Verona, 
rimanendo  solo  yicario  imperiale  e  signore  ^^. 

(M)  Mur.  an.  UH.  Veltro  4  49,  i20,  428.  Arriv.  I,  225.  226. 
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Nel  1312,  e  pid  nel  1313  e  uel  1314,  dope 
la  morte  d' Arrigo  aveva  avuto  a  difendere  sua 
conquista  di  Vicenza  e  sua  invidiata  potenza 
contra  Padova ,  Trevigi ,  il  niiarchese  d'  Este 
e  il  vescoYO  di  Feltre ,  aiutato  egli  dal  yescovo 
di  Trento ,  e  secondo  le  occasioni  dagli  dtri 
{jhibeUini  di  Lombardia  ^^.  Finalmenterardire 
personate  di  Cane  termini  a  suo  onore  e  pro 
quella  lunga  lotta.  Nel  settembre  del  1314  i  ne- 
mici  di  lui  raccolsero  inattesi  tutto  il  lor  nerbo, 
campeggiarono  improvvisi  contra  la  contesa  Vi- 
cenza, presero,  saccheggiarono  il  Borgo  s.  Piero, 
ed  arrivarono  alle  mura.  Ma  avvisatone  Can 
Grande  a  Verona,  con  on  solo  famiglio  cayalco 
rapido  a  Vicenza,  penetrovvi,  rincoroi  cittadini 
e  il  presidio  di  Tedeschi;  e  con  subita  sortita 
ai  17  settembre,  al  grido  inaspettato  di  Fwa 
Coney  piombo  su'Padovani,  li  disfece  e  sba- 
raglio,  molti  uccidendo,  piu  prendendone,  e 
tutto  predando.  Fra'prigioni  eravi  Albertino 
Mussato  scrittor  lalino  elegante  per  quell'  eta, 
e,  come  a  quell'  eta ,  uomo  di  spada  e  negozi 

05)Murat.  an.  nf2,  UI4.  Veltropp.   133,  436,  U8. 
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non  men  che  di  letlere.  Questi  ed  altri  fira'  pri- 
gioni  incomiociarpno  trattati,  onde  segui  a' 20 
ottobre  la  pace  tra  Padova  e  Can  Grande  ,  a 
cui  fii  lasciata  e  confermata  Vicenza  ^^.  Signore 
cosi  di.due  potenti  citta,  e  Ghibellino costante, 
Can  Grande  con  Passerino  de'  Bonacossi  signer 
di  Mantova  e  Modena,  e  Matteo  Viscond  yi- 
cario  imperiale  e  signor  della  principale  'Mi- 
lano,  formaronoinLombardia  come  un  trium- 
virato  ghibeUino;  che  negli  anni  1315  e  seguend 
guerreggio  e  soverchio.  cpiasi  sempre  i  Guelfi 
di  Brescia,  Cremona 5  Padova,  Treviso  ed  altre 
citta.  Nel  1317 ,  neUa  disputa  d'  imperio  tra 
Ludovico  il  Bayaro  e  Federigo  d'  Austria , 
sendo  da  papa  Giovanni  ordinato  che  nessuno 
s'  intitolasse  vicario  imperiale  senza  licenza 
sua,  il  Yisconti  depose  quel  titolo  e  si  fece 
gridare  dal  popolo  signOre  generale  della  citta. 
Air  incontro  lo  Scaligero  addi  16  marzQ  giuro 
fedelta  all'  Austriaco ,  e  n'  ebbe  conferma  del 
yicariato  in  Verona  e  Vicenza.  Finalmente 
addi  16  dicembre  del  1318  in  parlamento  a 

(16)  Mur.  an.  i3M. 
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Soncino  fa  Can  Grande  eletto  a  capitano  ge-* 
nerale  della  lega  Ghibellina  in  Lombardia  con 
mille  fiorini  d'  ore ,  al  mese  di  stipendio  ^^. 

A  tal  signore,  di  tale  poten^a  e  fortuna  ,  e 
tra  tali  guerre  \enne  come  capitano  di  lui^ 
Uguccione  nel  1316 ,  e  intorno  al  medesimo 
tempo  come  esule  il  nostro  Dante.  Ugucoione 
se  ne  diparli  per  poco  nel  1317  per  Liinigiana; 
onde  con  gli  aiuti  condotti  da  Verona ,  e  con 
quelli  datiglida  Spinetta  Malaspina,  tenia va  di 
ricuperare  Lucca  6  Pisa.  Ma  le  vatisi  quis'cittadini 
al  timore  dello sperimentato  tiraimo, loricaccia- 
rono  cosi,  che  ebbe  a  tornare  a  Verona,  e  fuvvi 
in  breve  seguito  dalMalaspina.La  pure  era  Guido 
di  Castello  gia  ospite  di  Dante  in  Reggio  or 
cacciatone ;  e  con  lui  Sagacio  Muzio  Gazzata  y 
scrittore  delle  storie  di  quella  citta ,  e  narratore 
delle  magnificenze  della  corte  di  Verona.  Qui 
era  il  rifiigio  apparecchiato  a  tutti  i  cacciati 
Ghibellini ;  qui  pure  onorala  stanza  a'  Guelfi 
cedenti  alia  potenza  di  Can  Grande  o  prigioni 
di  lui ,  fra  cui  Giacomo  di  Carrara ,  Vanni  Scor- 
nazzano ,  Albertino  Mussato ;  e  qui  poi  come 

(i7)Mur.  ann.  1315  —  ^18. 
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alia  corte  piu  splendida  d'  Italia  ,  guerrieri  , 
scrittori ,  chierici ,  poeti ,  artefici ,  cortigiani  e 
giullari.  Narra  il  Gazzata  partecipe  di  quelle 
magnificenze,  come  avevano  tutti  quesd  al  pa- 
lazzo  del  signore  quartieri  forniti  e  distinti , 
con  addobbi  ed  imprese  adattate  ad  ognuno; 
trionfi  per  li  guerrieri,  i  sacri  boschi  delle 
muse  per  li  poeti ,  Mercurio  per  gli  artefici,  il 
Paradiso  per  li  predicatori ,  la  fortuna  per  gli 
esuli.  A  tutli  era  imbandito ;  ed  erano  or  gli 
uni  or  gli  altri  invitati  al  desco  del  signore; 
piu  sovente  che  gli  altri  Guido  da  CasteUo  detto 
il  Semplice  Lombardo,  e  Dante  ^K 

Ma  questa  e  forse  fra  le  varie  fortune  di  Dante 
una  di  quelle  in  cbe  e  piu  da  compadrgli.  Che 
ben  puo  ogni  infelice,  se  conscio  d'innocenza. 


(18}  Queste  notizie  lasciate  gia  da  Sagacio  Muzzio  Gazzata  e 
raecolte  poi  dal  Panciiola ,  ftirono  pubUicate  dal  Muratori  nel  Rer. 
It.  XXIIL  p.  2  nella  prefiucione  alia  cronica  di  Sagacio  Gazzata,  la 
quale  poi  non  cootiene  nel  testo  sifTatte  notizie.  Code  si  vuol  dire 
o  che  questo  sia  solo  una  parte  delle  cronache  di  Sagacio;  od  anzi 
( se  mi  sia  lecita  una  congettura  non  venuta  in  mente  a  iin  editors 
come  il  Muratori  )  che  il  Sagacio  citato  dal  Fancirola  fosse  un  altio 
e  probabilmente  il  padre  di  quello  di  cui  &  il  testo  Muratoriano.  E 
tanto  pill  die  ipiesti  pur  trovasi  chiamato  Sagacino ,  solito  modo 
diminutivo  di  chiamare  a  que'  tempi  i  figliuoli  omonimi  al  padre. 
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e  tanto  pi\x  se  di  qualche  grandezza,  aver  con- 

forto  dall'una  e  dall'altra  nella  solitudine;  ma  e 

difficile  serbarlo  nelle  compagnie  de'potenti  e. 

felici,  troppo  portati  a  trar  merita  dalla  .yen- 

tara,  e  ad  incolpar  le  male  riuscite.  Ne  percio 

si  corra  precipiti  a  condannar  Dante  d'essersi 

messo  a  tal  repentaglio;  ne  si  creda  nessuno 

d'aver  cuor  piu  alto  o  piu  superbo  di  lui.  Ei 

y'  ha  una  cotal  semplicita  propria  degli  uotnini 

veramente  grandi ,  che  li  da  vinti  alle  istanze 

ed  alle  prime  accoglienze  altrui,  e  non  li  lascia 

accorgere  delle  umiliazioni  se  non  quando  sono 

adempiute.  Dante  poteya  tenersi  per  pari  di 

Chicchessia ,  e  credere  di  dare  in  qualunque 

compagnia  tantb  o  piu  che  non  ne  riceveva.  Ad 

ogni  modo  di  tali  superbie  altrui ,  e  disinganni 

di  lui  abbiamo  non  poche  memorie.  E  prima 

una  lettera  di  lui ,  seguente  probabilmente  di 

poco  il  suo  arrivo  presso  a  Can  Grande ;  la 

lettera  con  che  rivolgeva  a  questo ,  tolta  a  Fe- 

derigo  di  Sicilia,  la  dedica  del  Paradiso  non  fi- 

nito  ,  anzi  nemmeno  inoltrato. 

iDcomincia  cosi :  «  Al  magnifico  e  vittorioso 
signore ,  il  signor  Can  Grande  della  Scala  y  Vi- 
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carlo  *^  del  sacratissiimo  e  sereno  principato  in 
Verona  e  Vicenza  ^^  il  devotissimo  suo  Dante 
Allagherio  fiorentino  di  nascita,  noD  dicostu- 
mi ,  desidera  vita  felice  per  lunghi  tempi ,  e 
perpetuo  incremento  del  nome  glorioso  ». 

9»  La  lode  della  vostra  magnificenza  j  sparsa 
dallavigile  e  yolante  fama^fa  cosi  di  versa  im- 
pressione  su  diversi ,  che  accresce  agli  uni  le 
speranze »  ed  altri  mette  in  terrore.  Ed  io  ve- 
ramente  tal  grido  comparando  co'  fatti  de'  mo- 
dern! lo  stimava  superiore  alia  verita.  Ma  per 
non  durare  in  piu  lunga  incertezza,  come  qaella 
reglna  orientale  che  venne  a  Gerusalemme, 
come  Pallade  venne  ad  Elicona ,  cosi  io  venni 
a  Verona  a  giudicame  fedelmente  co*  propri 
occhi.  Vidi  le  vostre  magnificenze  udite  per 
ogni  luogo.  Vidi  insieme  e  provai  li  vostri  Le- 
nefieii.  E  come  prima  io  sospettava  che  fosse 
soverchio  cio  che  se  ne  diceva ;  cosi  d'  allora 


(49)  MBiica  questa  parola,  ma  h  chiara  la  mancanxa  dalla  desi- 
nens«  grainmaticale  del  titolo  che  segue,  e  dalP  epheto  di  sacralU- 
simo  che  non  pub  convenire  se  non  al  Romano  imperio. 

(20)  In  urhe  Verona ,  et  cwitate  VicetUia  cosi  distinguendo  la 
capitale  di  Cane,  con  una  locuzione  che  non  i  possibik  volgarixzare. 
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in  poi  conobbi  essere  questo  superato  dai  fatti; 
Qaindi  avvenne ,  che  dal  solo  udito  essendo 
gia  stato  fatto  benevolo  con  certa  soggezione 
d'animo ,  alia  prima  yedata  poi  io  vi  divenni 
devotissimo  ed  amico.  Ne  assumendo  il  n<Mne 
d'amico  io  penso,  come  forse  alcuni  opporrebr 
bero,  incorrer  taccia  di  presunzione;  connetH 
tendosi  col  sacro  yincolo  d'amicizia  non  meno 
i  disuguali  che  i  pari ;  e  potendo  tra  quelli  ve^ 
dersi  dilettevoli  ed  ntili  amici^ie.  »  Difende 
poi  con  parecchie  ragioni  le  disuguali  amicizie; 
dice  aver  cercato ,  qual  dono  fargli  tra  le  pro- 
prie  opere;  e  trovare  adattata  la  cantica  piu 
sublime  della  Gommedia  ,  cioe  il  Paradiso ;  e 
cosi  colla  presente  leltera  dedicargliela ,  offrir^ 
gliela ,  raccomandargliela.  Poi  entra  a  dir  di 
tutta  I'opera  che  chiama  polis^sa,  ed  entra  in 
quella  spiegazione  delle  allegoric,  che  recammo« 
Poi  vuole  che  il  titolo  di  tutta  Topera  sua  sia 
cosi :  Incomincia  la  Commedia  di  Dante  ^lli^ 
gJderi  Jiorentino  di  nascita  non  di  costumi;  e 
spiega  il  nome  di  commedia ;  e ,  indicata  la 
divisione  in  tre  cantiche,  e  di  queste  in  canti, 
viene  a  dir  della  presente  cantica  terza  del 
Paradiso.  Segue  un*  esposizione  minuta  a  modo 
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di  quelle  del  Gonvito,  die  occupa  la  pia  luoga 
parte  della  lettera ,  ma  che  e  del  solo  primo 
canto.  Anzi ,  divi^o  questo  in  due  ,  prologo  e 
parte  es^Qutlva  ^  e  il  prologo  in  due  suddiri- 
sioni)  non  espone  minutamente  sie  non  la  prima 
parte  del  prologo  ^  e  piu  generalmente  la  se- 
conda.  II  che  fatto  segujs  e  termina  cosi :  cc  Que-* 
sta  e  la  significazione  della  seconda  parte  del 
prologo  in  generale.  In  ispeciale  non  si  espone 
per  lo  presence.  Imperciocche  mi  preme  la  strel- 
tezza  di  mie  facolta  (rei  fanuUaris);  cosicche 
mi  conviene  lasciare  queste  ed  altre  cose  utili 
al  ben  pubblico  (  reipublicaej  ^*.    Ma  spero 
dalla  magnificenza  vostra  di  arere  altrimenti 
facolta  ad  ua'  utile  esposizione.  Delia  parte  poi 
esecudva ,  che  nella  divisione  opposi  a  tutto  il 
prologo,  non  diro  ne  dividendo  ne  spiegando 
nulla  per  lo  presente  se  non  cio ;  che  quando 
si  procedera  ascendendo  di  cielo  in  cielo,  allora 
si  recitera  delle  anime  beate  trovateyi  e  d'ogni 


(24)  La  parola  rtjmUlica  nel  medio  evo  k  sovente  preu  per  I'm- 
perio,  Quindi  potrebb'  eMere  che  Dante  accennasse  qui  I'opera  sua 
della  Mooarchia  fatta  ad  utile  dclP  ioiperio  j  della  quale  aarebbe  coA 
fissala  la  data  non  anteriore  alia  venuta  a  Terona  e  airaano  4316. 
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sfera ,  e  che  quella  vera  beatitudiae  consiste 
nel  principio  di  quella  sentenza  della  yerifa 
che  si  troya  in  san  Gioyanni :  Questa  e  la  vita 
eiema ,  il  conoscere  te  Dio  verOf  e  per  Boezio 
nel  m  del}a  consolazione  tecemere  finis.  Onde 
e,  che  a  mostrare  la  gloria  della  beatitudlne  i& 
quelle  anime ,  da  esse  come  yeggenti  ogni  ye- 
rita,  molte  cose  si  domemderarmo ,  le  quali 
hanno  grande  utilita  e  diletto.  E  perche  troyato 
il  principio^  o  primordio,  cioe  Dio,  altro  non 
e  da  cercare  ulteriormente,  essendo  egli  a  ed  q^ 
cioe  principio  e  fine ,  siccome  e  dimostrato  nella 
yisioiie  di  san  Gioyanni  y  si  termina  il  trattato 
in  esso  Dio,  che  sia  benedetto  ne'  secoli  dei 
secoli  2^  ».  . 

Quindi  apparisce  chiaramente ,  che  gia  ye- 
nuto ,  anzi  stanziato  Dante  in  Verona ,  e  gia 
sperimentate  le  prime  beneficenze  di  Can  Gran- 
de ,  gli  yolle  dedicare  il  Paradiso ;  e  che  cio 
facendo,  non  tutto,  anzi  nemmeno  gran  parte 
di  esso  non  gli  mando  coUa  dedica ,  ma  solo 
il  primo  canto,  o  poco  piu.  E  quindi  yiene 


(22)  Vedi  opcre  di  D.   Vcncz.   4758,  Tom.  IV,  P.  I.,  p.  400  e 
me^lio  corretU  in  Wilte  Dantis  £pi»lolae  p.  73. 
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naturalmente  spiegato ,  cio  che  dice  il  Boccac- 
CIO.  <i  Egli  era  suo  costume,  qualora  sei  o  otto 
canti  fatti  ne  aveYa,  quelli  prima  che  alcun  altro 
li  vedesse,  dove  ch'egli  fusse,  mandare  a  mes- 
ser  Cane  della  Scala,  il  quale  legli  oltre  ad 
ogni  altro  aveva  in  reverenza;  e  poiche  da 
lui  erano  stati  yeduti  ne  faceva  copia  a  chi 
la  voleva.  E  in  cbsi  fatta  maniera  avendogKeli 
tutti ,  fuorche  gli  ultimi  tredici  canti,  mandati; 
e  quelli  avendo  fatti  e  non  ancora  mandatigli, 
avvenne  ch  'egli  senza  avere  alcuna  memoria 
di  lasciarli ,  mori  ^^  ^y. 

Veramente,  il  Boccaccio  descrivendo  siflatto 
modo  di  pubblicazione ,  accenna  al  poema  in- 
tiero;  ma  dicendb  poche  pagine  appresso  di 
quella  dedicadelle  tre  cantiche  ai  tre  Uguccione, 
Moroello  Malaspina  e  Federigo  di  Sicilia ,  ed 
aggiungendo  cc  alcuni  yogliono  dire  lui  averlo 
titolato  tutto  a  messer  Cane  '^^  »,  chiaro  e  che 
egli  reca  due  voci  pubbliche  sorte  allora  dal 
non  sapersi  la  sostituzione  fatta  di  Cane  in 
luogo  di  Federigo;  ed  e  probabile  che  quel 


(23)  Boccac.  Vila  p.  88. 

(24)  P.  93. 
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modo  (li  pubbliclizione  canto  per  canio  e  da 
intendersi  de'venti  primi  soli  del  Paradise.  Ma 
di  questa  e.  d'altre  dispute  Dantesche  diciam 
pure  col  Boccaccio;  «  ma  qual  si  sia  diqueste 

due  la  verita egli  non  e  si  gran  fatto  che  so- 

lenne  investigazione  ne  bisogni  ^^  s^. 

Piu  importante  per  noi  e  quella  confessione 
di  poverta  che  nelF  ultime  righe  fa  Dante.  Con* 
fessione ,  anche  questa ,  la  quale  contenendo 
quasi  una  domanda  scandalezzera  taluni,  i  quali 
altieri  credendosi,nol  sono  abbastaiiza  per  far 
apertamente  cio  a  che  la  fortuna  li  costringe. 
Ad  ogni  modo  i  medesimi  sensi  e  quasi  le  me- 
desime  parole  della  lettera  sono  poi  tradotti  in 
versi  dal  poeta  in  quel  lungo  dialogo  tra  esso 
e  Cacciaguida  proayo  suo,  onde  gia  togliemmo 
cio  che  appartiene  ad  ogni  periodo  di  nostra 
storia.  Qui  e  primamente  da  osservare  che  tutto 
quel  suo  vanto  di  nobilta  disdice  meno  assai 
tra  la  miseria  in  che  si  trovava.  Poi  nella  parte 
gia  riferita  che  appartiene  al  suo  primo  rifugio 
presso  Bartolommeo  il  fratello  di  Cane,  notisi 
ch'ei  lo  loda  d'aver  antivenute  le  sue  domande ; 

(25)  Boccacc.  ViU  di  Danic  p.  94. 
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e  cosi  rimprovera  Cane  a  cui  fu  in  qualonqae 
mode  costretto  di  domandare.  Fra  gli  strali  del- 
Tesilio ,  si  fa  dire  da  Gacciaguida , 

88    Ta  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 

Lo  pane  altrui ,  e  com'  h  dure  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  1  salir  per  raltmi  scale; 

che  certo  era  altiera  ammonizione  al  potente 
suo  ospite.  IVfa  ad  ogni  modo  ei  lo  loda  poi  di- 
rettamente  e  magnificamente  cosi : 

'76    Gon  lui  26  yedrai  colui  che  impreaso  foe, 
M^sceado^  si  da  questa  Stella  forte, 
Ghe  notabili  fien  Topere  sue. 

79    Non  se  ne  sono  ancor  27. le  genti  accorte^ 
Per  la  novella  elk,  che  pur  nove  anni 
Son  queste  ruote  intorno  di  lui  torte. 

SSI    Ha  pria  che  '1  Guasco  2S  Talto  Arrigo  inganni 
Parran  fayille  della  sua  yirtute 
In  non  cnrar  d'argento  n6  d'affanni. 

85    Le  sue  magnificenae  eonosciule 

Saranno  ancora  si  che  i  suoi  nimici 
Non  ne  potran  tener  le  lingne  mute  29. 


(26)  BartolomiDeo  Scaligero  fratello  di  Cane. 

(27)  Nell'anno  1300,  epoca  del  poema. 

(28)  Papa  Clemente  V. 

(29)  Sono  quasi  le  parole  del  principio  della  letlcra. 
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88    A  lui  t'aspetta  ed  a'  siioi  benefici; 

Per  lui  fia  trasmutata  molta  geste^ 

Cambiando  condizion  ricchi  e  mendici; 
91     E  porterane  scritto  nella  mente 

Di  lui,  ma  nol  dirai ....  30^  e  disse  cose 

Incredibili  a  qud  che  fia  presente. 
Parad.  xvu. 

Bfa  di  nuovo  son  temperate  queste  lodi  da  cio 
che  segue.  Noto  e  quanto  soyente  il  poetamorda 
i  grandi ;  e  dicemmo  due  tradizioni  che  corrono 
di  due  vendette  cadutene  percio  su  lui  in  To- 
scana  ^d  in  Genova.  Ne  percio  egli  aveva  degnato 
scusarsene  mai  o  mutar  modi.  Ma  ora  in  corte 
a  Can  Grande  gli  pote  yenir  a  mente  quel  luogo 
del  Purgatorio  teste  pubhlicato  5^,  doye  erano 
yituperati  due  Scaligeri :  Alberto  padre  di  Can 
Grande ,  e  Filippo  abate  di  san  2^no ,  fratello 


(^30)  Qui  c'  h  una  bella  interrazione  non  osservata  dagli  interpret! 
(ch'lo  sappia)  simile  a  un'altra  sola  in  tutto  il  poema.  E  nota 
qnanto  parcamente  usassero  di  tal  figura  Dante  e  i  nostri  antichi ; 
cbe  credo  Tasso  non  1'  usaste  mai,  e  due  voKe  sole  Ariosto;  ora 
poi  se  ne  usa  ed  abusa. 

(31)  Purg.  Xyill,  424  e  seg.  II  qual  posso  pub  appunto  pmvare 
«  la  pubblicazione  del  Purgatorio  anteriore  alia  dimora  in  yeroua , 
c  se  ne  fosje  duopo ,  che  questo  non  fu  mai  dedicato  nh  mandalo  a 
Cane. 
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naturale  di  lui  ^^.  £  forse  Cane  stesso  od  altri 
glieli  rimproverarono.  Ad  ogni  modo  certo  e 
che  qui  ei  sent!  il  bisogno,  qui  almeno  gli  yenne 
il  pensiero  di  scusarsene.  Ma  furono  scuse  da 
superbissimo,  che  cadono  in  minacce.  Impercioc- 
che  finita  appena  la  predizione  di  Cacciaguida: 

103    lo  cominciai,  come  colai  che  brama, 
Dubitando ,  consiglio  da  persona 
Che  vede,  e  vuol  dirittamente ,  ed  ama: 

106    Ben  veggio ,  padre  mio ,  si  come  sprona 
Lo  tempo  verso  me  per  colpodarmi 
Tal  cK  h  jnu  gra^e  a  chi  piik  s'iMandona  ; 

409    Per  che  di  provedenza  &  buon  ch'  io  m'armi , 
Si  che ,  se  luogo  m'  i  tolto  piu  caro , 
lo  non  perdessi  gli  altri  per  miei  carmi. 

Hi    Giu  per  lo  mondo  senza  fine  amaro, 
E  per  lo  monte ,  del  cut  bel  cacmne 
Gli  occhi  della  mia  donna  mi  leyaro, 

US    E  poscia  per  lo  ciel  di  lume  in  lame 

Ho  io  appreso  quel  che ,  s'  io  ridico , 
A  molti  fia  savor  di  forte  agrume ; 

(32)  Tutte  qiicste  otservazioni  gi^  furono  fatle  dali' A.  del  Vebio 
p.  i50  e  seg.  Ei  vi  aggiugne  che  Dante  pur  doveva  lemere  dell'  in- 
giurie  dette  ad  Aiboino  nel  Gonvito.  Ma  fu  egli  il  Convito  pubblicato 
piai  da  Dante  ?  La  dedica  del  Paradiao  dove  si  ripetono  le  spiega- 
xioni  siill^  allegorie  ecc.  date  gia  nel  Gonvito ,  accenna  che  queito 
non  doveva  e»er  conosciuto  da  Cane,  a  cui  $i  facevano,  come  i 
tall  spicgazioni. 
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448    E  s' io  ^  vero  son  timido  amico , 

Temo  di  perder  vita  tra  colon> 

Che  questo  tempo  chiameranno  aptico. 
434    Laluce,  in  cheridevailiiiiotesoro  33 

Ch'  io  troTai  U ,  si  fe'  prima  comisca , 

Quale  a  raggio  di  sole  specehio  d'oro. 
4S4    Indi  rispose :  coscienza  fosea 

.0  della  propria »  o  dell'altrui  yergogna , 

Par  sentirii  la  tua  parola  brusca. 
427    Ma  nondimeh ,  rimossa  ogni  menzogna ,  • 
<   Tattatoa  vision  fa  maaifesta, 
,  K  lascia  pur  grattar  doy'  h  la  rogpa  34 ; 
430    C3ie ,'  se  la  yoce  tua  sarii  molesta 

Al  primo  gusto ,  yital  nutrimento 

Lasicerii  poi  quando  sar^  digesta. 
433    Questo  tuo  grido  farii  come  '1  yento 

Che  le  piu  alte  cime  piu  percuote ; 

£  ci6  non'fia  d'onor  poco  argomento. 


.  (33)  Ne'  oommenti  della  Minerva  interpretast  quasi  U  mio  tetoro 
fosse  il  trisavolo  Gacciaguida  che  sarebbe  sciocca  espressione.  Ma  si 
confronliiio  i  vers!  31—39  del  Canto  XV  e  si  vedrk  che  il  vise 
di  Beatrice  era  qoello  che  rideva  alia  luce  di  Gacciaguida,  e.cos^  resta 
da  lui  chiamata  suo  tesoro  la.  sua  donna  e  non  il  suo  nonno. 

(34)  Questo  verso  tanto  vituperato  si  fa  per  la  sua  stessa  bassekza 
se  non  poeticamente  ma  storicamente  bello ,  sicconie  disprezzanlis- 
sima  rnpottn  ai  risentimenti  de'  cortiglani  maggiori  o  minori. 

Vol.  II  22 
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156    Per6  35  ti  son  mostrate  in  qaeste  ruofe 

Nel  monte  o  nella  vaUe  dolorosa 

Pur  raBime  che  son  di  fiuna  note , 
159    Che  Fanimo  di  qael  eh*ode,  non  posa 

Nd  ferma  fede  per  esempio  ch*  haja 

La  saa  radiee  incognita  e  nascosa , 
143    NS  per  altro  argomento  che  non  paja. 

Paaad.  xvn. 

Se  s'avesse  a  fare  un  commento  delle  bellezze 
poetiche  e  morali  che  sono  in  questo  passo  non 
basterebbero  parecchie  pagine.  Cio  solo  &r6 
osservare  in  generale  che  lor  bellezza  si  accresce 
di  gran  lunga  al  pensiero  del  luogo  e  del  tempo 
in  che,  e  della  persona  a  cui  dicevasi  tuttocio. 
In  particolare  si  osservino  i  versi  dal  106  al  111 
dove  si  contiene  una  evidente  previsione  di 
dover  lasciare  la  corte  di  Can  Grande.  II  luf^ 
piu  caro  del  verso  110  e  certo  firenze;  e  tra 
gli  aUri  ch'ei  prevede  di  perdere,  e  Ferona 
stessa,  E  certo  poi  quel  colpo  piu  grave  a  chi 
piu  si  abbandona  del  verso  108  che  non  ve^o 
spiegato  da  nessuno^  diventa  chiarissimo,  inten- 

(35)  Unisc]  questo  perb  col  che  del  veno  H9— « ioteadenii  anbilifc 
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dendolo  per  la  respinta,  per  li  cattivi^  i  freddi 
trattamenti  temuli  o  incominciati ,  i  quali  ap 
punto  sono  piii  gravi  a  chi  pii\  s'abbandona. 

E  la  storia^  le  tradizioni,  le  date,  i  casi 
posteriori  di  Dante ,  il  non  aver  esso  mandati 
a  Cane  gli  ultimi  tredici  canti  y  tutto  proya  una 
rottura;  una,  se  non  inimicizia,  ma  mala  in- 
telligenza  tra  il  superbo  protetto,  e  il  magni- 
fico  protettore.  A  chi  la  colpa?  lo  ne  raccolgo 
le  memorie  superstiti;  e  crederanne  ognuno 
poi  a  suo  talentO)  o  forse  secondo  la  natura 
e  la  Ibrtuna  sua.  E  prima ,  avvertito  il  let- 
tore,  che  il  Petrarca,  il  secondo  in  tempo  e 
in  grandezza  fra'  tre  padri  della  lingua  nostra, 
fu  molto  minor  del  buon  Boccaccio  nella  ve- 
nerazione  al  comune  loro  predecessore ;  pren- 
diamo  da  lui  la  seguente  narrazione:  cc  Dante 
Alighieri,  mio  concittadino  fu  uomo  chiarissi- 
mo  nel  sermone  yolgare ;  ma  nel  costume  e  nel 
parlare  alquanto  per  la  sua  contumacia  piu 
libero  che  non  piacesse  alle  delicate  e  studiose 
orecchie ,  ed  agli  occhi  dei  principi  dell'  eta 
nostra.  II  quale  dunque,  esule  dalla  patria , 
dimorando  appresso  a  Can  Grande  universal 
coiisolatore   e  rifiigio   allora   degli  afllitti,  fu 
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priina  Verainexite  da  lui  tenuto  in  onore ,  ma 
}>oscia  a  pbco  a  poco  incomincia  a  retroeedeFe 
ed.a  piacere  di  di  m  di  meno  al  signore.  Erano 
hel  nedesimo  convilto  istrioni  e  parasiti  il'ogni 
jgeh^re,  come  s*usa;  unode'quali  procacissimo 
per  le  sue  parcJe  e  li  suoi  gesti  osceni,  molta  inir 
portanza  e  grazia  btteneva  appresso  a  tatti.  E  ve- 
liendoCane in sospetto,  essere  cio di  mal  animo 
isopportato  da  Dante ,  fatto  colui  &rsi  innanzi, 
e  grandemente  lodatolo  a  Dante :  ionU  menm- 
gUoy  disse^  come  si  faccia  che  costui  cost  ice- 
mo  abbia  pur  saputo  piacere  a  not  tutd  e  sia 
da  tutd  dmato  y  che  nol  puoi  tu  il  quale  sd 
detto  sapientel  E  Dante  ^  non  te  ne  meraviglie' 
resti  y  rispose  ^  se  sapessi  che  la  causa  deWanor 
ciud  sia  nella  parita  de  cosUatUy  e  netla  so- 
migUanza  degli  animi  ^^  w. 

Narrasi  poi ,  che  a  quella  mensa  troppo  lar- 
Iganiente  ospitale/ dove  con  un  Dante  sedeyano 
giuUari  e  facevansi  tali  celie,  scortesi  in  ogni 
^gentile  persona,  ma  vili  da  superiore  a  in- 
'feriore,   fii  una  yolta  nascosto  sotto  al  desco 


(36)  Petrarca  Rer.  Memorab.  Lib.  \  {  Cap.  IV,  p.  427  dell'  edis. 
di  Basilea. 
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un  ragazzQ  che  raccogliendo  le  ossa  la  gettate^ 
secondo  Vuso  di  que' tempi,  da^convitati,  le 
ammucchiasse  a' piedi  di  Dante.  E  levate  le 
tavole  ed  apparendo  quel  mucchio,  il  signore 
faeendo  vista  di  merayigliarsene :  certOy  diss^i 
che  Dianie  e  gran  divoratore  di  *  cami.  A  cui 
Dante  prontamente :  Messere^  disse,  voi  non 
vedreste  tantossa  se  cane  io  fossi  3^, 

Ma  y  oltre  la  magnificenza  scortese  del  si-* 
gnore,  e  la  superbia  difensiva  od  ofiensiva  del 
rifagiato,  ci  e  accennata  dal  sagace  autor  del 
Veltro  una  piu  seria  cagione  di  dispareri  che 
pote  esser  tra  i  due.  Yedenuno  Cane  aver  ri* 
conosciuto  Federigo  d'Auslria  come  impeta-" 
dore;  ed  all'  incontro  Dante  colla  dcdica  delta 
Monarchia  ,  ed  Uguccione  col  farsene  dar 
concessioni  aveano  fino  dal  1314  e  1315  rico^ 
nosciuto  Ludovico  il  Bavaro.  In  quei  tempi ,' 
e  tra  tali  uomini  di  parte ,  dovette  essere  al-^ 
meno  occasione  di  dispute.  Tuttavia  noi  veg- 
giamo  Uguccione  rimanere  colla  Scaligero  dopo 
ci6;.nee  probaliile,  che  Dante  per  ciosolo  se 
ne  partisse.  Bensi  pote  essere  una  delle  cause 

(37)  Cinzio  Ginddi  lUcatomili  Deca  VII;  nov.  6. 
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del  pungersi  reciproco ,  e  il  pungersi  della  par- 
tenza  poi  dell'  intoUerante  poeta. 

Ma  oltre  a  tutto  cio  abbiamo  una  memoria 
del  soggiorao  di  Dante  in  Verona  che  mi  pare 
aprir  campo  a  nuove  spiegazioni ,  e  forse  com- 
pierle  tutte.  Sembra  che  questa  volta  fSsicesse 
Dante  non  un  semplice  soggiomo  ^  ma  ono  sta- 
bilimento  fermo,  e  con  intenzione  che  fosse 
dure  vole.  Gerto  v'ebbe  seco  Pietro  il  figliaolo 
$uo  primogenito,  il  quale  vi  continuo  a  yiyere 
poi  dopo  la  morte  del  padre 9  e  v'ebbe  discen- 
denza  che  vi  dura  anche  oggidi.  Forse  anche 
altri  figliuoli  di  Dante  si  ricongiunsero  allora 
a  lui.  £  narrasi,  apparisse  un  di  dalle  stesse 
scritture  di  lui ,  aver  esso  esercitato  in  Verona 
rufilcio  di  giudice  ^^.  Ora,  tal  ufficio  doveva  in- 
sieme,  e  mollo  preoccupare  il  tempo  del  poeta, 
e  non  piacergli,  per  la  nota  antipatia  di  quelle 
due  occupazioni)  e  perclie  poi  alFantico  amba* 
sciadore,  al  priore  della  potente  Firenze  dovea 
parer  minuto  ed  inferiore  tal  ufficio,  simile  a 
quello  di  que'  giudici  condotti  dai  podesta,  dei 
quali  e  frequente  menzione  e  celia  nelle  anti* 

(38)  Yellro  p.  174.  £  vecli  Mafiei  e  ii  Landioo. 
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che  novelle.  Vedemmo  e  yedremo  Abo  all'  ul* 
timo  Dante  pospor  sempre  retlamente  la  vita 
contemplativa  all'attiva  j  i  suoi  studi  ai  carichi 
datigli  dalla  sua  repubblica,  dalla  sua  parte,  ed 
anche  da' suoi  protettori  d'esilio.  Ma  gli  altri^ 
datigli  prima  e  dopo,  furoiM)  ufficii  adeguati  a 
lui;  questo  non  era  ne  dovea  parergli  tale^  ed 
e  a  dir  de'  carichi  cio  che  dicemmo  delle  com'^ 
pagnie ,  che  i  superbi  infelici  s'adattan  meglio 
a  non  aveme  che  adayeme  d'indegni.  Ora  di 
tal   sentire  di  Dante  noi   abbiamo,  non  una 
traccia ,  ma  una  prova  in  quel  passo  della  de- 
dica  teste  recata;  dove  si  lagna  che  le  stt^et* 
tezze  di  sua  facolta  gl'  impediscono  gli  studi 
ulteriori;  e  spera   dalla  magnificenza  di  Can 
Grande  d'esser  sollevato  da   tali  impedimenti. 
Furono  passate  senza   attendervi  ne  spiegarle 
tali  lagnanze  e  speranze  dagli  interpret!;  ma 
non  potendosi  spiegar  altrimenti  che  per  qual- 
che  carico ,  che  usurpasse  in  inodo  ingrato  il 
tempo  e  i  pensieri  del  poeta,   ei  debbe  spie- 
garsi  per  questo  di  che  abbiamo  memoria.  A* 
dunque  parmi  appena  da  dubitarne :  Dante  fu 
fatto  giudice  in  Yerona  dalla  magnificenza  del 
siguor  Can  Grande ,  che   vedemmo   cosi  poco 
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sagace  o  gentile  appreafzator  di  uomini.  E  Dsmltf 
dopo  aver  qualche  tempo  morso  il-freno,  c 
proyato  questo  strale  di  piii  dell'  esilio ,  il  sa^ 
perbissimo  Dante  se  ne  libera  senza  badare  se 
oiQendesse,  ed  offese.  Uno  de'canti  del  Para* 
disc  fatti  cola  e  mandati  a  Cane,  V  XI  cbe 
noh  e  0061  ne  de' primi  ne  degli  nltimi ,  isco- 
mincia  con  quegli  ammirabili  versi  che  sono 
in  fronte  al  pre^ente  capitolo;  e  che  introdotti 
seilza  necessita  da  una  spontanea  ispirazione, 
acdeimano  la  condizione  deiranimo  delio  scri* 
yent6,  e  debbon  dirsi  uno  sfogo,  un  canto 
d'allegrezza  dopo  aver  rimosso  da  se,  o  di  fatto 
o  dlmeno  scrivendp,  tntte  quelle  cure  de'mor^ 
tali  ch'  ei  chiama  insensate.  E  notisi  quel  ri- 
porre  fra  esse  i  iura  e  quel  regnar  per  Jarza 
eper  sojismi  che  inteso  o  no  contro  al  signore, 
doveva  alineno  lasciare  un  sospetto  d'ingiu- 
riosa  applicazione  neiranimo  di  lui. 

In  tutto ,  qualunque  piii  generale  o  piu  pre- 
eisa  interpretazione  diasi  alle  parole  -di  Dante, 
elle.  s'  accordan  troppo  coUe  memorie  e  co'  do- 
cumenti  per  lasciare  il  menomo  dubbio  sulle 
mutue  ofiensioni,  e  sul  caduto  favore  ddl'e- 
sule  in   corte.  Ma  Dante  n'ayea  compenso  in 
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qdel  fayor  puUbUco,  che  va  e  viene  soyents 
in  senso  opposto ;  e  in  quell'  applauso  della 
gente  volgare  che  e  solo  segno  dl  larga  gloria; 
Cosi  vedesi  da  una  narrazione  del  Boccaccio 
tanto  piu  preziosa  per  noi  ,  che  ella  pur  ci 
da  il  ritratto  della  persona  di  Dante  all' eta 
appunto  del  suo  presente  soggiorno  in  Verona 
che  era  d'oltre  a'  50  anni.  cc  Fu  adunque  qiiesto 
nostro  poeta  di  mediocre  statura ;  e  poiche  alia 
matura  eta  fu  pervenuto  y  ando  alquanto  cur- 
yetto  9  ed  era  il  suo  andare  grave  e  mansueto^ 
di  onestissimi  panni  sempre  vestito  in  quello 
abito  che  era  alia  sua  matura  eta  convenevole^ 
II  ;8U0  volto  fu  hingo ,  e  '1  naso  aquilino ,  e 
gli  occhi  anzi  grossi  che  piccioli,  le  mascelle 
grandi;  e  dal  labbro  di  sotto  era  quello  di 
sopra  ayanzato.  II  colore  era  bruno,  e  i  ca- 
pelli  e  la  barba  spessi,  neri  e  crespi;  e  sempre 
nella  faccia  malinconico  e  pensoso.  Per  la  qual 
cosa  ayyenne  un  giomo  in  Verona  (  essendo 
gia  divulgata  per  tutto  la  fama  delle  sue  opere^ 
e  massime  quella  parte  della  sua  Commedia  la 
quale  egli  intitolo  Inferno ,  ed  egli  conosciuto 
da  molti  uomini  e  donne)  che  passando  egli 
davanti  a  una  porta ,  dove  piu  donne  sedevano^ 
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una  di  quelle  pianamente,  non  pero  tanto,  che 
bene  da  lui  e  da  chi  con  lui  era  non  fiuse  Ut 
data ,  disse  alle  altre  donne :  Vedete  coUd  ^  che 
va  neU!  inferno  e  toma  quando  gli  picice  y  e 
quassu  reca  nacelle  di  quelli  che  laggiu  sono? 
Alia  quale  una  di  loro  rispose  semplicemente: 
In  verita  tu  dei  dire  il  vera.  Nbn  vedi  tu  ^ 
COYVL  egli  ha  la  bar^ba  crespa^  e  il  color  bruno . 
per  lo  caldo  eper  lo  fumo  che  e  laggiu?  Le 
quail  parole  egli  udendo  dire  dietro  a  se  ^  e 
conoscendo  che  da  pura  credenza  delle  donne 
venivano;  piacendogli,  e  quasi  contento  che 
esse  in  cotali  opinioni  f ussino  y  aorridendo  al* 
quanto ,  passo  avanli.  Ne'  costiimi  pubblici  e 
domestici  mirahilmente  fu  composto  e  ordinate} 
e  in  tutti,  piu  ch'alcun  altracortese  e  civile. 
Nel  cibo  e  nel  poto  fu  modeslissimo,  si  in  pren- 
derlo  alle  ore  ordinato^  e  si  in  non  trapassar 
il  segno  della  necessita  quello  prendendo;  ne 
alcuna  golosita  ebbe  mai,  piu  in  uno  che  in  un 
altro.  Li  dilicati  c!bi  lodava ,  e  il  piu  si  pasceva 
di  grossi ;  oltremodo  biasimando  coloro,  li  quali 
gran  parte  del  loro  studio  pongono,  e  in  avere 
le  cose  elette,  e  quelle  fare  con  somma  dili* 
genza  apparare....  Niuno  alti^o  fu  piu  yigilante 
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di  lui,  e  negli  studi ,  e  in  qualiinque  altra  sot- 
lecltudine  il  pugnesse ;  intantoche  piu  volte  e 
la  sua  famiglia  e  la  sua  donna  se  ne  dolseno, 
primache  a'  suoi  costnmi  adusate ,  cio  metes- 
sino  in  non  calere.  Rade  volte,  se  non  doman- 
date,  parlava;  e  quelle,  pesatamente  e  con  voce 
conveniente  alia  materia  di  che  parlava.  Non 
pertanto  laddove  si  richiedeva,  eloquentissimo 
fa  e  facondo,  e  con  ottima  e  pronta  prola- 
zione  ^^  ». 

Tale  era  Dante;  e  cos^  mostrato  a  ditodagli 
nni  con  vituperio,  dagli  altri  con  ammirazione 
non  iscevra  di  terrore,  ei  lasciava  Verona,  per 
qualunque  ragione;  ma  ad  ogni  modo  con 
tali  rimerabranze  di  quel  soggiomo,  che  ante- 
pose  di  nuovo  errare  qua  e  la,  ed  ir  poi  a  fi- 
nire  altrove. 

(39)  Boccaccio  Vita  di  D.  pp.  54,  S6. 
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.     .       .  UNA    BELLA    LETTERA   DI    DANtE. 
MONISTERp  DI  FONTE  AYELLANA,  BOSONE  DA  GUBBIO, 
PAGANO  DELLA  TORRE. 


(  Ann  1318-1519  ) 


alma  adegiMMa  ! 
BeDcdetla  colei,  cha'n  te  •'iocime. 
ISF.  VIU. 


Vedemmo  nel  1315  una  qaarta  ed  ultima 
condanna  di  Dante  pronunziata  con  altre  dal 
Ticario  di  re  Roberto  in  Firenze ,  dope  la  scon* 
.£tta.sofferta  a  Montecatini.  Cacciato  poi  in  sul 
principio  del  1316  Uguccione  di  Pisa  e  Luc* 
ca,  e  diventata  guelfa  Pisa  sotto  Gaddo  della 
Gherardesca,  si  conchiuse  tra  essa  e  Firenze 
«d  altre  citta  addi  12  nuiggio  1317  una  pace 
quasi  generale  in  Toscana;  restando  sola  nemica 
di  Firenze  9  Lucca  signoreggiata  da  Gastraccio 
Castracani^  gia  ambizioso   ma  non  per  anco 
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pericoloso.  Quindi  finalmente  a  moderarsi  i 
timori  e  F  ire  guelfe  de'  reggitori  di  Firenze ; 
e  ad  ammettersi  alcuni  fuoruscit!.  Ma  come 
era  stata  guastafa  la  prima  moderazione  dalle 
eccezioni ,  cosi  fu  questa  dalle  condizioni  im- 
poste  a'  ripatrianti.  Era  costume  antico ,  al  di 
festivo  in  Fireaze  di  san  Giovanni ,  graziare 
alcuni  condannati ,  ofierendoli  al  santo  con  una 
candela  in  mano,  e  facendo  lor  pagare  una  mul- 
ta«  Si  ammisero  in  quell'anno  della  pace,  proba- 
bilmente  per  la  prima  volta,  i  condannali  polilici 
a  questa  grazia  da  malfattori.  Un  nipote  di 
Dante  ed  altri  suoi  amici  lo  pressavano  di  ac- 
cettaria  egli  pure.  Un  religioso ,  secondo  Fuso 
de'  tempi,  facevasi  intermediario  della  propo- 
sta;  e  noi  siamo  cosi  fortunati  d'aver  la  risposla 
di  Dante.  Altre  lettere  di  lui  abbiamo  recate 
altrove ,  e  non  abbiam  saputo  ammirarle.  Ma 
di  quest'  ultima ,  non  saranno  due  giudizi  tra' 
leggitori.  Lo  stile  stesso,  buio  nell' altre  lette- 
re ,  diventa  chiaro  qui  al  chiaror  de'  pensieri 
« Dalle  lettere  vostre  reverentemente  ed  afieb* 
tuosamente  come  si  doveva  da  me  ricevute,  io 
ho  con  gratitudine  e  diligente  considerazione 
inteso ,  quanto  vi  stia  in  cuore  il  pensiero  del 
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mio  rijiatrlamento.  E  a  voi  tanto  pid  strelta- 
mente  m'  avete  con  cio  obbligato ,  quanto  pid 
rara  sorte  e  agli  esuli  il  trovare  amici.  Ma 
al  contenuto  di  quella  lettera  io  rispondo; 
e  se  non  forse  nel  modo  che  sarebbe  voluto 
dalla  pusillanimita  di  taluni,  chiedovi  affettuo* 
samente  che  prima  di  giudicame  yoi  esaminiate 
in  Yostro  consiglio'  la  mia  risposta.  Ecco  dun- 
que  che  per  lettere  del  vostro  e  mio  nipote  % 
e  di  parecchi  altri  miei  amici  mi  e  significato: 
che  per  un  ordinamento  teste  fatto  in  Firenze 
sull'  assoluzione  degli  sbanditi ,  se  io  yolessi 
pagare  certa  somma  di  denari ,  e  patir  la  taccia 
della  offerta ,  potrei  esser  assolto  e  tornare  su- 
bitamente.  Nel  che ,  per  yero  dire  y  son  due 
cose  da  ridere ,  e  mal  consigliate  da  coloro 
che  tutto  cio  espressero;  imperciocche  le  yo- 
stre  lettere  con  pid  discretezza  e  mi^ior  con* 
siglio  formulate  fclausidataej  non  contengono 
nulla  di  tale.  Ed  e  ella  questa  quella  riyoca- 
zione  gloriosa ,  con  che  Dante  AUagherio  e  ri- 
chiamato  alia  patria ,  dopo  quasi  tre  lustri  di 
esilio  sofTerto?  Questo  ha  meritato  una  inno- 

(1}  O  forse:  di  voi,  €  del  mio  nipoU. 
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cenza  patente  k  tcitti  qualiuique  sieno?  Questo^ 
fl'sudore  e  la  £itica  contlncyrata  nello  stadio  ? 
Lungi  stia  da  un  uomo  famigliare  deUa  filosc^a^ 
pnia  Gosi  temeraria  e  terrena  bassezza  di  cuore, 
da  lasciarsi ,  quasi  legato ,  e  a  modo  quasi  di 
un  Ciolo  ?  e  d'altri  infakni ,  offerire  I  Lungi  da 
nn'ubmo  predicante  giusiizia ,  contare  j  dopo 
aver  patiia  ingiusdzia,  a^coloro  ch^;  g^e  Than 
fatta  il  pro'prio  danaro !.  Non  e  questa  la  via  di 
tofnare  alia  pisitria  y  o  padre,  mio.  Un'  altra  se 
ne  trovera  o  da  voi ,  ocol  tempo  da  altri  ^  la 
quale .  non  deroghi  alia  :  fama  ^  non  all'  onore 
di  Dante.  Qudla'accettero  io^  ccm  passi  non 
lenti.  Che  se  per  niuna  tal'via  in  Firenze  non 
s'  en(2ra>  .noii  mai  entrero  io  in  Firenze.  £ 
che?  non  vedro  io  onde  che  sia  gli  speechi  del 
sole  «  degli  astri  ?  Non  potro  io  speculare'  dol- 
cissime  verita  solto  il  cielo  dovunque,  senza 
prima  arrendermi ,  nudato  di  gloria  y  anzi  con 
ignominia^  al  popolo  .fiorentino  ?  Ne  il  pane 
mi  inanchera....  ^  ».  E  non  abbiamo  il  reslante. 

(2)  Nome  proJbabilmeiite  di  qualche  mal&Uore  fimiigenlo  a  ipid 
tempo. 

(3)  Pelli  p.   204.  Wilte  Dantis   Ep.  VIII,  il  quale  la  pooe  coa 
prima  di  quella  a  Can  Grande.  Ma,  non  oslailte  la  riverenxa  dowla 
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Ma  la  storia  poi  ci  da  il  risultato.  Non  pochi 
de' compagni  d'esilio  e  condanna  di  Dante; 
Tosioghi,  Mannelli  ,e  Binucci  accettarono,  e  fu-* 
rono  ofierti  il  di  del  santo  di  qudl'anno  1317  ^. 
E  fecero  bene  questi;  non  erano  grandi;  non 
ayevano  la  dignita  d'nn  Dante  da  serbare ;  non 
dritti,  doreri,  o  forzareguali.  Ma  rimase  fuori 
per  questo  impegno  to  pettegolezzo  da  citta* 
duzza ,  per  questa  ignobile  prepotenza  mnnici^ 
pale  9  il  maggior  cittadino  ed  onor  di  Firenze; 
e  fuori  egli  mori,  fuori  rimasero  e  rimangon 
r  ossa  y  fuori  la  discendenza ,  il  sangue  di  lui 
anche  oggidL.Vero  e»  che  a  cio  sorrideranno 
forse  taluni ,  e  chiederanno :  ehe  danno  sia  ?  £ 
il  chiesero  probabilmente  que'tirannucci  pleb^i 
a  quel  di  di  s«  Giovanni ,  mantre  vedevano 
passarsi  innanzi^  la  candela  in  mano,  i  raumi* 
liati  concittadini ,  e  mancar  tra  1  gregge  coliu, 
che  chiamavasi  la  e  allora  il  dispettoso,  il  pre- 
suntuoso,  I'arrogante  Alighieri. 


a  ijnetto,  (piasi  iuliano^  cnltore  di  lettentora  DantefCBy  parnii  dorer 
fte{j;uir  le  ragiooi  che  mi  fecero  pocre  al  1316  la  lettera  a  Cane  e  al 
4  317  questa  al  religioso. 
(4)  Veltro  p.  160.  Fotcolo. 
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Come  vedesi,  ogni  probabilita  e  che  tal  let- 
tera  del  principio  del  1317  fosse  scritta  dal 
soggiomo  di  Verona  ^  die  duro  fino  entro  al 
1318!  Ma  trovandosi  poi  tradizione  aiitidiissima 
di  un  soggiomo  fatto  da  Dante  nel  1318  nel 
monistero  di  Fonte  Aveilana  presso  a  Gubbio 
di  cui  era  priore  un  fra  Moricone,  non  e  im* 
probabile  che  quesd  fosse  il  buon  monaco ,  il 
quale  area  trasmesse  a  Dante  le  proposizioni 
da  lui  rigettate;  e  che  ora,  o  per  gratitudine, 
o  dietro  qualche  speranza  a  lui  venisse  Dante. 
Vediamo  le  plausibili  congetture ,  e  la  bella 
descrizione  d'un  testimonio  de'  luoghi :  cc  S'in* 
nalza  il  monistero  sui  piu  difficili  monti  dd- 
r  Umbria.  Gli  e  imminente  il  Catria ,  gigante 
degli  Appennini ;  e  si  V  ingombra  che  non  di 
rado  gli  vieta  la  luce  in  alcuni  mesi  dell'anno. 
Aspra  e  solinga  via  tra  le  foreste  conduce  al- 
r  ospizio  antico  di  solitari  cortesi ,  che  additano 
le  stanze  ove  i  loro  predecessori  albergarono 
TAlighieri  ^.  Frequente  sulle  pareti  si  legge  il 

(5)  Vedl  pur  Pelli  pp.  434  e  435  che  cita  un  libretto  intitolalo 
Cronistoria  deWantica^  nobile  ed  osseruanU  Ahhadia  di  i.  Cna 
delta  Fonte  Aveilana  nelP  Umiria  deW  online  CamaldoUee.  Siena 
4723— 4.* 
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suo  nome;  la  marmoroa  eflBgie  di  ltd  attesta 
r  onorevole  cura  che  di  eik  in  eta  mantiene 
viva  in  quel  tacitamo  ritiro  la  memoria  del 
grande  italiano.  Moricone  priore  il  rioeye  nel 
1318;  e  gli  Annali  Ayellanensi  recansi  ad  onore 
di  ripetere  questo  racconto.  Che  se  lo  tacessero^ 
basterebbe  aver  yisto  il  Catria  e  leggerne  la 
descrizione  di  Dante  ^  per  accertarsi ,  ch'  egli 
vi  ascese.  Di  qoivi  egli,  dalla  selvosa  cima  del 
sasao ,  contemplava  la  sua  patria ,  e  godeva  di 
dire  che  non  era  dessa  lungi  da  lai  ^.  E  com- 
battea  col  suo  desiderio  di  rivederla ;  e ,  po- 
tendo  ritomarvi,  si  bandiva  egli  stesso  di  nuovo 
per  non  sofTrire  1'  infamia.  Disceso  dal  monte , 
ammirava  i  costumi  antichi  degli  Avellaniti ;  ma 
fu  poco  indulgente  co'suoi  ospiti,  che  gli  sera- 
brarono  privi  delle  loro  virtu  ^«  A  qnei  giorni 
e  nei  luoghi  vicini  a  Gubbio  sembra  che  si 
debba  porre  Taver  egli  dettato  i  cinque  canti 
okre  il  vigesimo  del  Paradiso.  Imperciocche  nella 
menzione  che  fa  di  Firenze  allorche  nel  vige- 


(6)Pand.  XXI,  406-Hf. 

(7)  Ibid.  ^07. 

(8)  Ibid.  413— <  20. 
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simoprimo  paria  del  Catria,  ed  in  cio  cfae 
dice  nel  yigesimoquinto  del  voler  prendere  sul 
fonte  del  suo  battesimo  la  corona  poetica,  bea 
si  ravvisa  la  sua  speranza  di  riayere  la  patria 
ed  il  suo  bell'  ovile  ^ ,  superate  che  il  tempo 
avesse  le  difficolta  intorno  alia  maniera  del  li- 
tornarvi  ^^  w. 

II  canto  XXI  del  Paradiso ,  primo  di  qaelli 
che  I'autor  del  Veltro  congettura  scritti  in  que- 
sta  solitudine,  primo  poi  certamente  di  qneUi 
non  mandati  a  Cane  incomincia  : 

I    Gik  eran  gli  occhi  miei  rifisri  al  volto 
Delia  mia  donna,  e  Tanimo  con  eesi, 
E  da  ogni  altro  intento  s'era  tolto. 

E  tanto  concorda  il  senso  y  anzi  1'  intimo  sen* 
timento  ispirator  di  quesd  yersi  con  tutle  le 
congetture  precedent!,  che  se  nonfossero  yere 
sarebbe  quasi  miracolo  quel  concordare;  onde 
non  parmi  da  dubitare  che  fosse  incominciato 
questo  primo  de'  conti  non  mandati  a  Cane , 
dopo  lasciata  da  Dante  la  corte  di  lui.  Ai^cora 


(9}Pand.  XXy,  1—12. 
(«0)yeUio  pp.  465  y  166. 
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il  canto  intiero  eelebra  la  vita  contetnplativa 
de' santi  solitari ,  posti  (  senz'altra  ragione  ap^ 
parente  che  dell'  occasione )  nel  cielo  di  Sa« 
tiimo.  Tra  questi  solitari  pone  s.  Pie^  Damiano 
il  contemporaneo  di  Gregorio  VII ,  e  compagno 
di  Ini  nella  prima  guerra  mossa  alia  corruzione 
ecdesiastica ,  abitatore  gia  di  quel  medesimo 
monistero  di  Fonte  Avellana ;  il  quale  dimaa- 
dato  da  Dante  chi  egli  sia  ^  risponde  : 

106    Tra  due  liti  d'  Italia  sntgon  sassi » 

E  non  molto  distant!  alia  tua  patria , 
Tanto ,  che  i  tuoni  assai  suonan  piA  bass! ; 

109    E  Ctinno  an  gibbo ,  che  si  chiama  Catria, 
Dissotto  al  quale  i  consecrate  un  ermo , 
Che  suol  esser  disposto  a  sola  latria. 

119    Gosl  ricominciommi  il  terzo  sermo; 
E  poi  continuando  disse :  quivi 
Al  senrigio  di  Die  mi  fei  si  fermOy 

lis    €he  pur  con  cibi  di  liquor  d'ulivi 

Lievemente  passava  e  caldi  e  gieU , 
Contento  ne'  pensier  contemplativi. 

118    Render  lolea  quel  chiostro  a  questi  deli 
Fertilemente,  ed  era  &  fatto  yano. 
Si  che  tosto  conyien  che  si  riveli. 

ISl    In  quel  loco  fu'  io  Pier  Damiano ; 

ecc.  ecc.  Pjlrad.  xix. 
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Del  resto  due  secoli  e  mezzo  dopo  fii  in  oerto 
modo  confermata  la  sehtenza  di  Dante  da  Pio  V, 
che  soppresse  que'  monaci  per  la  decaduta  di- 
sciplina,  e  die  il  lor  monistero  a'  Camaldolesi  ^^ 
Poco  dopo ,  al  fine  del  canto  XXIV,  sotto* 
postosi  Dante  quasi  ad  un  esame  scolastico 
$ulla  fede,  ei  si  faceya  incoronare  da  san 
Pietro  in  Paradiso  ^  e  quindi  incominciaya  al* 
terament^  il  XXV : 

1    Se  mat  continga  cbe  1  poema  sacro , 

Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  e  terra. 
Si  che  m'  ha  fatto  per  piu  anni  macro , 

k    Vinca  la  crudeltk  che  fuor  mi  serra 
Del  hello  ovile ,  ov'  io  dormii  agnello 
Nimico  a'  lupi  che  gli  danno  guerra; 

7    Con  altra  voce  omai,  con  altro  vello 
RitornerA  poeta ,  ed  in  sul  fonte 
Del  mio  battesmo  prender6  1  cappello. 

Nel  qual  luogo ,  lungi  dal  yedere  con  altri , 
nuove  speranze  risorte  in  Dante  ^  parmi  anzi 
scorgere  ,  dall'  ingiurie  rinnovate  a'  -reggitort 
di  Firenze,  una  total  disperanza  di  mai  tornare 
finch^  reggessero.  Ed  anzi  v' e  piu;  evvi,  in 
quel  sognare  di  essere  incoronato  in  san  Gio- 

Ol)  PcUi  p.  ^35,  N.  H. 
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vanni,  una  reminisceixza ,  e  per  cosi  dire  una 
vendetta  9  on  trionfo,  un  compenso  immagi^ 
nato  e  dalo  a  se  da  se  stesso  dello  scomo 
oi&rtogii  in  quel  medesimo  tempio.  Vedremo 
in  breve  sifTatta  immaginazionie  svilupparsi  e 
quasi  prender  corpo  e  realiia  in  lui,  e  diven* 
tare ,  comunque  TOglia  chiamarsi  debolezza  ^ 
yaneggiamento«  od  anche  bamboleggiare  degU 
ultimi  suoi  giomi.  Iinperciocche  s'invecchia  per 
isciagure,  come  per  anni. 

Intanto  in  questo,  poco  prima  o  poco  dope 
il  soggiomo  al  monistero  di  Fonte  Avellana  e 
posto  dai  piu  la  dimora  ch'ei  fece  nella  vicina 
Gubbio  y  e  nel  castello  di  Colmollaro  del  suo 
amico,  discepolo^encomiatore  e  commentatore 
in  yersiy  messer  Bosone  de'  Raffaelli  da  Gubbio. 
Era  questa  de'  Raffaelli  una  famiglia  gia  antica 
allora  e  potente  in  quella  citta  ^  duratavi  poi  a 
lungo  9  e  che  forse  dura  anch'  oggi  illu5trata 
recentemente  neirarmi  straniere  sotto  il  nome 
mutato  de'  CafTarelli.  Nacque  Bosone,  secondo 
crede  un  suo  discendente  e  biografo,  verso  I'an- 

no  1280  ^^y  di  famiglia  ghibellina ,  ghibellino 

• 

(12}  DeUa  Jiuniglia,  delta  persona,  degli  impietfhi  e  delUopere 
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es60  poi.  Cacciato  come  gli  altri  di  tal  parte  da 
sua  citta  nel  1300,  e  rieoverato  in  Arezzo  dove 
il  padre  suo  era  stato  podesta  molti  anni  ad- 
dietro,  credesi  strignesse  fin  d'allora  amicizia 
con  Dante  ^^.  Ad  ogni  modo  nel  1311  y  forse 
per.  Popera  solita  di  Arrigo  VHj  trovasi  Bosone 
rientrato  in  Gubbio  doye  compose  un  romanzo 
intitolato  VAweniuroso  CiciUano  ^^.  Morto  Ar- 
rigo Vn  furono  ricacciati  di  Gubbio  i  Ghibel- 
lini,  e  fra  essi  nominativamente  Bosone  addi 
1.  ottobre  1315  ^^.  Allora  fa  podesla  d' Arezzo 
dal  13  settembre  1316  al  13  marzo  del  1317, 
epoi  di  Viterbo  nel  restante  di.  quelFanno  ^^« 
Quindi  credendo  rientrato  Bosone  in  Gubbio 
Tanno  1318,  il  biografo  di  lui,  e  quasi  totti  qoelU 
di  Dante  pongono  in  tal  anno  la  dimoradi  questo 
appresso  a  queUo.  Ma  vedendolo  noi  pure  ivi 
rientrato  dal  1311  al  1315,  e  non  essendo  Fi- 
tinerario  Dantesco  cosi  pieno  in  quegli  anni  da 


di  mester  Boaone  da  Gubbio,  trattato  di  Francesco  Maria  RaffatlU 
Belle  Ddiciac  Eruditorwn  del  Lamu  Fireme  4755  pp,  65,  66. 

(43)  Bii&elli  loccit.  pp.679,  80. 
.  (M)  Raff.  pp.  80,  90. 

05)  Raff.  p.  9<. 
.  (46)  Raff.  pp.  96,  97,  98. 


non  ammettere  pur  tal  soggiofrno,  l^sceremodub- 
bioso  questo  tra  le  due  date,  pur  confessandolo 
piik  probabile  nel  1318  che  combma  con  quello 
al  vicino  monistero  di  Fonte  Avellana.  Ad  ogni 
xnodo  trOTasi  in  Gubbio  una  iscrizione  in  me- 
moria  del  soggiomo  del  poeta  ^^;  e  credesi  che 
non  solo  ivi ,  ma  par  nel  castello  di  Golmollaro 
in  riva  al  Saonda  dimorasse  e  poetasse  Dante 
in  compagnia  di  Bosone  e  del  suo  figliuolo  dello 
stesso  nome  ^^.  Recasi  in  testimonio  di  cio  un 
sonetto  a  Bosone  in  lode  idegli  studi  del  figliuolo; 
ma  se  veramente  e  di  Dante  (come  vnolsi  dai 
piu  ma  parmi  impossibile)  siffatla  poesia,  ei  si 
vorrebbe  dire  che  anche  ai  maggiori  poeti 
ne  vengano  fatte  delle  scellerate  quando  scri- 
yono  per  occasione.  Congetturano  poi  altri  che 
Dante  stesso  fosse  maestro  di  greco  al  fanciuUo 
Bosone ;  ed  aggiongono  a  condiscepolo  un  cerib 
Ubaldo  figlio  d*un  certo  Bastiano  e  autor  d'un 
certo  libro  intitolato  TelerUehgio  ^^.  Lasciamo 


(47)  Vedi  P  iscrizione  nel  lUilaelli. 
08)  Baff.  p.  4  43  e  seg. 
(49)  Vcdi  PcIH,  p.  4  37 
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altri  correre  d'una  in  altra  di  queste  notizie 
che  meritano  di  rimaner  pellegriae;  ma  di  messer 
Bosone  notiamo  in  ultimo  che  sopravvissuto  non 
pochi  anni  a  Dante ,  e  stato  poi  vicario  impe- 
riale  in  Pisa,  e  senator  di  Roma,  tanta  devo- 
uone  serbo  tra  le  grandezze »  alia  memoria  an- 
che  piu  grande  dell'amico  i  che  fece  poi  in  veisi 
parecclu  argomenti  e  quasi  commenti  della 
Commedia ;  e  ch'  ei  risplende  ora  cosi  piu  di 
quel  poco  di  luce  riflessa ,  che  non  di  tutta  la 
propria.  Bosone  non  e  rammentato  in  nessun 
luogo  del  poema.  Ma  non  e  meraviglia,  se  la 
prima  o  maggiore  amicizia  Ira'  due  fu  nel  1318; 
essendo  allora  o  finilo ,  o  giunto  a  tal  altezza 
il  Paradiso  che  non  v'  era  piu  loogo  a  sifiatta 
rimembranza. 

Piu  certo  di  tempo  e  il  soggiomo  di  Dante 
in  Udine ,  aede  antica  de'paU*iarchi  d'Aquileia. 
Ad  uno  de'  quali  Gastone  della  Torre  9  morlo 
in  agosto  1318,  succedette  al  fine  di  quell'aimo 
o  al  principio  del  1319  Pagano  pur  della  Tor- 
re 2^  cc  signore  magnanimo  et  prudente ,  grande 

(20)  Pdili,  p.  1 39,  nota  3<i  Vcllro,  p.  470. 
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proteCtore  di  dotti^  appresso  il  quale  ricovero 
Dante  Alighieri  fiorentino  >  poeta  et  filosofo  ce* 
lebratissimo,  fuoruscito  per  le  faziom  de'  Neri 
et  Bianchi.  Con  il  qual  signore  con  molta  sat^ 
tisfazione  egli  dimoro  pm*  buon  tempo  9  et  con 
lui  frequento  soyente  la  bella  contrada  di  Tol- 
minO)  castello  situato  ne'monti  sopra  Cividale 
del  Friidi  miglia  XXX;  luoco  ne'  tempi  estivi 
molto  dilettevole  per  la  bellezza  et  copia  incre- 
dibOe  di  fontane  et  fiumi  limpidissimi  et  sani, 
per  I'aria  saluberrima  9  per  Taltezsa  dei  monti^ 
et  profondita  spaventosa  delle  yalli^  per  i  passi 
strettissimi ,  et  noyita  del  paese,  il  quale  te* 
naodo  molto  del  barbaro,  acoompagna  pero  con 
r  orrore  del  sito  una  gratiosa  yista  di  campa<- 
gne  y  di  rivi  >  et  di  terre  grasse,  et  ben  coltiyate. 
In  questo  sito  si  mirabile  ^  che  pare  nato  per 
speculatione  de'  filosofi  et  poeti.,  si  crede  die 
Dante  scriyesse  a  compiacenza  di  Pagano  alcune 
parti  dalle  sue  cantiche ,  per  hayer  i  luochi  in 
esse  descritti  molta  correspondenza  con  questi. 
E  a  questa  credenza  consente  uno  scoglio  sporto 
sopra  il  fiume  Tolmiuo ,  chiamato  fino  oggidi 
dalli  paesani  sedia  di  Dante ,  nel  qual  luoco 
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la  fdma  cli  mano  in  mano  ha  conservato  memo* 
ria ,  che  egli  scriyesse  della  natura  de^pesd  ^*  »• 

£  confermata  tal  tradizione  del  sasso  di  Dante 
e  del  suo  aggirarsi  per  gli  antri  Giidii  dal  Boc- 
caccio nella  sua  lettera  in  versi  al  Petrarca  ^2. 
E  dicesi  che  pur  fosse  dal  nostro  poeta  yisitato 
Ugone  conte  di  Duino ,  nel  castello  del  mede- 
simo  nome ,  torreggiante  su  una  rape  al  di  la 
deir  Isonzo  ^^. 

Ma  questo  rifugio  presso  a  Pagano  della  Toire 
ci  schiude  un  nuovo  arcano  dell'animodi  Dante. 
Era  Pagano ,  come  il  predecessore ,  di  qnella 
famiglia  de'  Torriani  stati  a  lungo  capi  guelfi 
di  Milano,  onde  poi  li  vedemmo  cacciad  otto 
:  anni  addietro ,  durante  il  passaggio  e  1'  incoro- 
nazione  d'Arrigo  a  re  d'  Italia.  Quindi  il  rifugio 
di  Dante  y  e  ,  come  dicesi ,  d^  altri  fuorusciti 
fiorentini   in  Udine  ^^  mostra  moderazione  di 

(20  Giacomo  Valvasaoni  iominario  della  ViU  dei  IV  patriarchi 
di  casa  delhi  Tom,  squarcio  d'un  ms.  Chigiano  colla  data  del  15^ 
pttUilieato  dal  Fea:  Nuove  oftenraziooi  aopra  la  divina  Qommedia. 
Roma  4830. 

(22)  Ed.  Minerva  note  delU  Vita  Tom.  V.,  p.  U3. 
.     (23)  Veltro  p.  472. 

(24)  Vcltro  p.  471, 
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pciie,  non  solo  in  chi  daya  ma  pure  in  cfai  ac- 
ceito  tal  rifu^o.  Questo  e  incontrastabile ;  e  tut- 
tavia  il  Boccaccio  sembra  dirci  tutt'all'oppostx), 
che  in  questi  ultimi  anni  e  in  Romagna  dove  in 
brere  vedremo  finir  Dante  egli  fosse  peggio  che 
mai  ghibellino,  «  Fu  questo  valentnomo  in  tuUe 
le  sue  avversita  fortissimo.  Solo  in. una  cosa^ 
non  so  se  io  mi  dica,  fu  impaziente  o  ani- 
moso  y  cioe  in  opera  appartehente  a  parti ;  poi- 
che  in  esilio  Io  fa  troppo  piu  che  alia  sua  suf- 
ficienza  non  aj^arteneya,  e  che  egli  non  voleva 
che  di  Ini  per  altrui  si  credesse.  Ed  acciocche 
a  qual  parte  fusse  cosi  animoso  e  pertinace  ap- 
paia,  mi  pare  che  sia  da  procedere  alquanto  piu 
oltre  scrivendo.  Io  credo,  che  giusta  ira  di  Dio 
permettesse ,  gia  e  gran  tempo ,  quasi  tutta  To* 
scana  e  Lombardia,  in  due  parti  dividersi;  delle 
quali ,  onde  cotali  nomi  s'ayessero,  non  so ,  ma 
I'una  si  chiamo  e  chiama  parte  Gue]fa ,  e  Taltra 
fa  parte  Ghibellina  chiamata.  E  di  tanta  effica- 
cia  e  reyerenza  furono  negli  stolti  animi  di 
molt^  questi  due  nomi ,  che  per  difender  quello 
che  alcuno  ayesse  eletto  per  suo  contra  il  con- 
trario,  non  gli  era  di  perdere  li  suoi  beni  e 
uUimamente  la  vita,  se  bisogno  fusse  stato,  ma* 
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lagerole.  E  sotto  questi  titoli ,  mofte  volte  le 
citta  italiche  sostennero  di  gravissime  pressure  e 
mutamenti ;  e  intra  I'altre  la  citta  nostra  ^  quasi 
capo  dell'  un  nome  e  dell'  altro  9  secondo  il 
mutamento  de'cittadini ;  in  tanto,  che  li  mag- 
giori  di  Dante ,  per  Guelfi  da'  Ghibellini  fu- 
rono  due  volte  cacciati  di  casa  loro  y  ed  egli 
similraente ,  sotto  titolo  di  Guelfo,  tenne  i  fireni 
della  repubblica  in  Firenze.  Delia  quale  cac- 
ciato,  come  mostrato  e,  non  da' Ghibellini,  ma 
da'Guelfi;  e  veggendo  se  non  poter  ritomare^  in 
tanto  muto  Tanimo,  che  niuno  piu  fiero  Ghi- 
bellino  ed  a'  Guelfi  avversario  fu ,  come  lm\ 
E  quello  di  che  io  piu  mi  vergogno ,  in  servi* 
gio  della  sua  memoria,  e,  che  pubblichissi* 
ma  cosa  e  in  Romagna ,  lui  ogni  fanciullo , 
ogni  femminella ,  r^onando  di  parte ,  e  dan- 
nando  la  Ghibellina ,  1'  arebbe  a  tanta  insania 
mosso,  che  a  gittare  le  pietre  I'arebbe  condotto^ 
non  avendo  taduto;  e  con  questa  animosita 
si  visse  sino  alia  morte  sua.  Certo  io  mi  vergogno 
dovere  con  alcuno  difetto  maculare  la  &aia 
di  cotanto  huomo,  ma  il  cominciato  ordine  delle 
cose,  in  alcuna  parte  il  richiede;  perciocche 
se  nelle  cose  meno  che  laudevoli   in   lui  mi 
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tacero,  ib  torro  molta  fede  alle  laudeToU  gia 
mostrate.  Adnnque  a  lui  medesimo  mi  scoso,  il 
qaale  per  arventura  me  scrifente  con  isdegno- 
so  occhio  da  alta  parte  del  cielo  raggnarda^^>9* 
BeDe,  e  solenni  parole  per  rero  dire;  manon 
e  chi  non  vegga  qui  la  leggerezza  del  buon 
Boccaccio,  a  cui  s\  poco  calse  di  Guelfi  a 
Ghibellim  cfae  non  seppe  nemmeno  onde  ye- 
nissero  i  loro  nomi ,  e  il  quale  yivuto  tatta 
sua  yita  da  letterato  tranqaillo  in  Firenze 
guelfa ,  NapoU  e  Francia  guelfe ,  accoglieya 
facilmente  le  voci  guelfe  un  po'  piu  un  po' 
meno  vere  come  correvano  contro  agli  esuli, 
di  che  faceyan  tanti  Ghibellini,  e  d'ogni  Ghi- 
bellino  un  feroce,  un  ostinato,  un  incon^eg- 
gibile ,  un  professato  partigiano. 

E  tal  non  fu  Dante.  Che  egli  avesse  nome  di 
Ghibellino ,  come  tutti  i  Blanchi ,  prima  di  es- 
serlo,  noi  lo  vedemmo.  Che  il  fosse  diven- 
tato  poi  molto  troppo  e  per  ira,  pur  il  confes- 
sammo ,  e  il  dicemmo  anche  noi  feroce  Ghi- 
bellino. Ma  credette  egli  di  essere  ,  professossi , 
o  confessossi  egli  tale  ?  Certo  no ,  e  n'abbiamo 

(25)Bocc.  ViL  pp.79,80 
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teslimonianza  piu  d*  ogni  alira  che  sia  od  es- 
ser  possa  toleniiissima,  da  lai  stesso.  Ne'  primi 
canti  del  Paradiso  scritti  probabilmente  nella 
corte  ghibellina  dello  Scaligero  »  introduce 
Giustiniano  a  narrare  le  vicende  dell'AquOa, 
ossia  dell'  imperio  romano ;  e  certo  il  fa  con 
animo  ghibellino ,  non  giiaii  diverso  da  qudlo 
con  die  area  teste  scritto  in  prosa  del  mede- 
simo  assunto.  Tuttavia  fin  dal  principle  dice 
Giustiniano  a  Dante  d'imprender  tal  narrazione : 

3i    PercM  ta  veggi  con  quanta  ragione 
Si  move  contra  '1  sagrosanto  segno » 
E  chi  H  s^appropriay  e  chi  a  Ini  s'oppone. 
Parad.  ti. 

Ecco  dunque  non  solo  ripresi  gP  imperiali  o 
Ghibellini  combattenti  sotto  il  segno  delFAquila; 
ma  ripresi  ne  piu  ne  meoo,  imparzialmente  e 
in  un  fascio  co'  Guelfi  avversari  di  tal  segno. 
E  piu  chiaramente  toma  a  tal  comune  condanna 
poco  piu  giu,  quando  finita  la  breve  narrazione, 
ei  fa  da  Giustiniano  stesso  conchiudere : 

97    Qmai  puoi  giudicar  di  que'  cotali 

Ch'  io  accusal  di  sopra ,  e  de'  lor  fiilli 
Che  son  eagion  di  iatti  i  vostri  mali. 
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400    L'uno  al  pdbbUco  segno  i  gigli  gitlli 

Oppone,  e  quel  s^apprapria  Valtro  a  parte , 
Si-  eft'  ^  forte  a  peder  qual  }k4  st  fallL 

403    Faccian  gli,  GhibelKn,  faceian  hr  arte 
SotfaUro  segno;  cM  mal  segue  queUo 
Sempre  chi  la  giustizia  e  lui  diparie: 

406    E  Hon  Tabbatta  esto  Carlo  novdlo 

€o'  Guelfi  suoi ,  ma  tema  degli  artigli 
Ch'  a  piu  alto  leon  trasser  lo  yello. 

409    Molte  fiate  gia  pianser  li  figli 

Per  la  colpa  del  padre;  e  non  si  creda 
Che  Dio  trasmuti  rarmi  per  suoi  gigli. 

Paaad.  yi. 

Cerlo  ei  parra  soverchio  questo  grand'  amore 
di  Dante  alia  sua  cara  Aquila  ch'ei  chiama  qui 
arme  ed  altrove  uccel  di  Dio;  che  gia  vedemmo 
introdotta  nella  intralciata  allegoria  deL  fine 
del  Purgatorio ,  e  .  che  vedremo  tornare  in 
modo  fors'  anco  piu  strano ,  ne  piu  poetico 
o  felice,  nel  seguito  del  Paradiso.  E  certo,  da 
cio  e  da  tutto  veggiamo  una  gran  devozione, 
superstizione  o  idolatria  ghibellina.  Ma  in  som* 
ma  Dante  condanna  qui  evidentement^  le  due 
parti ;  Dante  dunque  non  si  professo  ne  del- 
r  una  ne  dell'  altra;  e  tra  Tuna  e  I'.altra, 
come  gia  tra  le  suddivisioni  de'  Bianchi  e  Nerj, 

Vol    11  24 
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ei  non  professo  altro  mai  die  difar  parte  du 
se  stesso.  Nella  vita  attiva  prese  prima  una 
parte  ,  e  pur  troppo  scrivendo  poi  un*  al- 
tra.  Ma  meditando,  e  giudicando  in  sul  finir 
de'  suoi  giorni ,  danno  le  due  in  generate ;  e 
voile  star  in  mezzo  e  da  se.  Non  istetteri 
nemmeno  allora ,  tratto  ohe  fa  di  nuovo 
dall'  ira  piu  alia  nuova  che  all'  antica  parte. 
Ma  in  somma  la  pretensione  di  lui  di  star  in 
mezzo,  e,  se  non  altro,  ossequio  fatto  da  loi 
alia  moderazione  nelle  parti ,  e  quasi  dichiara- 
zione  o  protesta  a  mente  riposata :  la  mode- 
razione sola  essere  in  ultimo  da  lodare. 

Del  resto  le  due  professioni  di  fede  politica 
qui  citate  essendo  nel  YI  del  Paradiso  fdrono 
certo  scritte  neUa  corte  Ghibdlina  degli  Sea* 
ligeri ,  e  non  nella  Guelfa  del  Patriarca  Tor- 
riano  ;  ondeche  non  le  apponga  nessono  mai 
all'  aver  Dante  di  nuovo  mutata  parte  per  que- 
st' occasione.  Troppa  mutazione  lece  egli  una 
volta;  non  esageriamo  quella,  ne  apponiamone 
altre.  Bens^  forse  la  innata  moderazione  tomo 
in  lui,  come  succede,  con  gli  anni  e  i  disin- 
ganni.  E  forse  poterono  a  cio  contribuire  le 
scortesie  della  corte  Ghibellina  dello  ScaL'gero, 
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e  le  cortesie  della  Guelfa  del  Torriano,  pie- 
gando  air  une  e  all'  altre  talora  anche  gli  animi 
piu  tetragoni. 

Perche  poi,  come  lo  studio  della  storia  con- 
duce a  moderazione ,  cosi  la  moderazione  alia 
storia,  molto  probabile  sembra  la  coDgettura 
dell'autor  del  Veltro  2«,  che  in  Udine,  alia  corte 
del  Torriauo,  e  per  istigazione  di  lui  (noto  con- 
fortatore  delle  storie,  elegand  per  quell' eta, 
d'Albertino  Mussato),  scrivesse  Dante  la  storia 
delle  due  parti  guelfa  e  ghibellina.  Delia  quale, 
non  pur  ci  e  serbata  memoria  dal  Filelfo,  ma 
ci  e  dato  il  principio  cosi :  cc  Dovendo  de'  fatti 
nostri  favellare ,  molto  debbo  dubitare  di  non 
dir  con  presumptione ,  o  mal  chompositamente 
cosa  alcuna  etc.  ^^  >).  Gran  danno  certamente 
la  perdita  di  tale  storia,  una  delle  piu  belle 
che  si  possano  fare  fra  le  speciali  nostre,  e  che 
avremmo  avuta  cosi  da  un  contemporaneo  ed 
uii  Dante.  Ma  non  fu  opera  del  tutto  perduta, 
se  maturossi,  com'e  a  credere,  in  tal  fatica  sa- 
lutare,  la  grande  anima  di  Dante,  appressantesi 
al  fine  di  sua  dimora  terrena. 

(26)  P.  4  74. 

(27)  PelU,  p.  498- 


CAPO    XV. 


IL       PABADISO. 


(  1330  incirca  ) 


I     La  gloria  di  «ohii  cba  tnllo  noofc. 
PAftlO.  u 


L^ultima  cantica,  terminata  intomo  a  quest! 
tempi  da  Dante,  e  di  che  percio  prendiamo 
qui  a  dar  una  idea ,  e  tra  le  tre  parti ,  tutte 
difficili  e  sovente  oscure  della  Gommedia,  quella 
che  ha  nome  di  piu  difficile  e  piu  osciira.  Ne 
il  nome  inganna;  e  invano  sforserebbesi  chic- 
chessia  di  ridestar  nel  comune  de'lettori,  I'at- 
tenzione  che  Dante  non  procaccio  a  se  stesso. 
II  comune  de'lettori  e,  e  sara  sempre  tratte- 
nuto  dagli  ostacoli ,  e  dalle  allegoric  qui  cre- 
scent! ,  dall'ordine  de'  cieli  disposto  secondo  il 
dimenticato  sistema  di  Tolomeo,  e  piu  di  tutto 
dalle  esposizioni  di  filosofia  e  teologia  cadenti 
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sovente  in  tesi  quasi  scolasticfae.  Eecettuati  i  tre 
canti  di  Cacciaguida,  ed  alconi  altri  episodi, 
ne'  quali  si  ritoma  in  terra ,  e  i  frequenti  ma 
brevi  versi  in  che  di  nuovo  risplende  Tamore 
a  Beatrice,  il  Paradiso  sara  sempre  meno  lettara 
piacevole  all' universale  degli  uomini,  che  non 
ricreazione  speciale  di  coloro  a  cui  giovi  <^~ 
trovare  espresse  in  altissimi  versi  quelle  con- 
templazioni  soprannaturali  che  furono  oggelto 
de'loro  studi  di  iilosofia  e  di  teologia.  Del  resto 
cio  voile ,  e  cio  dice  chiaramente  il  poeta  fin 
da  principio  : 

i    O  voichesietein  picciolettabarca, 
Desiderosi  d'ascoltar »  sc^iti 
Dietro  al  mio  legno  che  cantando  varca, 

4    Tomate  a  riveder  li  vostri  Hti ; 

Non  vi  mettete  in  pelago»  dbi  forae, 
Perdendo  me »  rimarresta  smarriti. 

7    U  acqua  ch'  io  prendo ,  giammai  Hon  si  corse ; 
Minerva  spira ,  e  conducemi  Apollo , 
E  nuove  ^  muse  mi  dimostran  Torse. 


(4)  Mi  ioofto  qui  dall'  Edis.  dell«  Minerm  dit  pan  not*.  Ye^ 
gansi  1^1  le  ragioai  proo  conbOy  coti  equilibruitisi ,  che  la  scclu 
non  pub  essere  determinata  se  non  dal  modo  in  che  ogmino  infem^r 
o  crede  intendere  Danle. 
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10    Vol  altri  pochi ,  che  drixzute  1  coDo 

Per  tempo  al  pan  degli  ang6li»  del  quale 
Vivesi  qui ,  ma  non  si  vien  satoUo , 
15    Hetter  potete  ben  per  V  alto  sale 

Vosiro  navigio »  servando  raio  soico 
Dinanzi  all'  acqua  che  ritorna  eguale. 

Parad.  u. 

Ma  quest!  studiosi  di  filosofia  e  teologia  che 
sempre  saran  pochi ,  e  quelli  principalmente 
che  pur  troppo  sono  ancora  pochissimi ,  a  cui 
quelle  due  scienze  appariscono  quasi  una  sola 
cercata  con  due  metodi  diversi ,  questi ,  s'  io 
non  m'  inganno ,  troveranno  nel  Paradiso  di 
Dante  un  tesoro,  ch'  io  mal  dissi  di  ricreazioni^ 
ed  e  anzi  d'  altissime  e  soavi  consolazioni  4 
annunziatrici  di  quelle  del  vero  paradiso.  Ed 
oltre  tutti  poi  se  ne  diletteranno  coloro^  che  si 
trovino  leggendo  ita  disposizione  somi^ante  a 
cpiella  di  Dante  quando  scrisse  (cosa  per  verb 
dire  desiderabile  a  ben  intendere  qualunque 
autore) ;  quelli  cioe,  che  dopo  avere  in  gioventu 
tentato  variamente  il  mondo  in  cui  vissero  e 
pretesero  vivere  felici^  gitmti  poscia  a  maturita^ 
vecchiezza,  sazieta  o  disinganno,  cerchino  per 
mezzo    di  quegli  studi  a  conoscere  quanto  ei 
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possibile  quell' altro  mondo  ove  sono.oramai  le 
loro  nuove  speranze.  La  filosofia  e  il  romanzo 
degli  attempati ,  e  la  religione  e  la  sola  storia 
futura  che  sia  a  tutti.  Ambe  cpieste  due  parti 
della  contemplazione  trovansi  riunite  nel  Pa- 
radise di  Dante;  e  proseguite  poi  conraramo- 
derazione  in  restar  ne'  limiti  di  nostre  facolta , 
con  rassegnazione  all'  ordine  infinite  che  tali 
ce  li  pose,  e  poco  meno  che  con  tutta  la  profon- 
dita^  e  non  gli  errori,  di  quegli  altri,  che  spera- 
rono  soyente  in  yano,  ayer  aVanzata  questa, 
la  men  progressiva  fra  le  scienze  umane. 

lo  poi  non  mi  fermero  qui  ad  accennare 
tutti  questi  luoghi  fecondi  di  bellezze  filosofi- 
che,  che  sarebbe  opera  non  adattata  ne  a  me,  ne 
forse  a'  piu  de'  miei  leggitori.  Ma  io  mi  mem- 
vi^io,  che  tra  tanti  studi  di  filosofia  anche  sco- 
bstica  i  quali  si  son  fatti  e  si  fanno  a*  nostri 
di,  non  abbia  ancora  troyato  luogo  speciale, 
questo  della  filosofia  ecclectica  di  Dante,  il  quale 
rischiarirebbe  di  nuoya  luce  la  storia  di  quella 
scienza,  e  darebbe  una  nuoya  facilita,  e  un 
nuoyo  sapore  alia  lettura  di  tutta  la  Commedia« 

H  Paradise  di  Dante  e ,  dicemmo ,  innalzato 
tutto  suir  antico  sistema  Tolomaico;   la  terra 
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giik '  al  centro  del  mondo ;  intomo  ad  essa  ag- 
girantisi  via  via  piu  su  la  Luna,  Mercurio, 
Venere  ,  il  Sole ,  Marte  ,  Giove  e  Satumo  ,  il 
cielo  delle  stelle  fisse,  e  il  primo  mobile  che 
trae  seco  in  suo  roteare  tatti  que'cieli  inferiori. 
Finalmente  sopra  i  nove  mobili  ed  astrono- 
mici  e  V  immobile  y  empireo ,  o  trono  di  Dio. 
Ma  messo  fiior  di  conto  questo  che  comprende 
Tintiero  universo  e  a  cui  Dante. non  sale ,  sa- 
rebbe  osservabile  la  simmetria  de'nove  cieli  del 
Paradiso,  con  li  nove  cerchi  dlnferno,  e  i  nove 
balzi  del  Piirgatorio ;  ed  osservisi  ad  ogni  modo 
qaell*  altra  simmetria  dei  XXX  III  canti  d'  o- 
gnuna  delle  cantiche,  con  uno  dipiud'intro- 
duzione  nell'  Inferno,  cento  in  tutto ;  e  quella 
medesima  rima  e  parola  stelle  che  termina  le 
tre  cantlche ;  osservinsi,  dico  ,  come  paerilita 
d'  una  gran  mente,  uscente  dalla  puerizia  delle 
lettere.  L'  ascensione  dal  paradiso  terrestre  in 
cima  del  purgatorio  alia  Luna,  e  di  questo 
infimo  poi  agli  altri  cieli  superior!  si  fa,  per 
Beatrice  fissando  com'  aquila  gli  occhi  al  sole , 
e  quindi  sempre  piu  su  verso  il  trono  di  Dio ,  e 
per  Dante  fissandoli  in  quelli  di  lei,  che  diven- 
tano   via    via  piu  lucenti,  ed  ella  piu  ridente, 
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quanto  pia  rassi  inbalzaudo*  Beatrice  £^i  spiega 
naturale  tal  innalzamento  cc  per  lo  gran  mare 
dell'  essere  ^  »  a  Dio  cui  tutto  tende ,  solo  che 
sien  tolti  gli  ostacoliy  i  quali  tengono  ogni  forma 
al  luogo  sao.  Belle,  magnifiche  invenzicmi  per 
vero  dire ,  e,  s'  io  non  m'  ingaimo,  di  gran  lunga 
pill  poetiche  che  non  le  6nefabbriche  dell'im^ 
buto  o  cono  scavato  per  Y  inferno,  e  della 
piramide  o  cono  alzalo  per  il  pargnloria 
Quand'era  universale  Topinione  die  poneya  gB 
uomini  al  centro  del  mofido  creato  cosi  fxiOo 
per  essi ,  niuna  migliore  spiegazione  poteva 
darsi  de'  cieli ,  niuna  piu  bella  contemplazione 
farvisi,  niuna  immaginazione  spaziarvi  cosi  lar* 
gamente  e  sollevarvisi  cosi  alto.  Ma  io  non  mi 
posso  tener  di  pensare,  quanto  piu  alta  ancora, 
e  piu  varia,  e  piu  e  piu  contemplatrice  e  ammi- 
ratrice  sarebbe  stata  la  poesia,  sard»be  stalo  il 
Paradiso  d'un  Dante ;  se  fosse  stato  sorretto 
da  quella  scienza  piu  nuova  che  &  la  terra 
materiale  cosi  poca  parte  del  mondo  solare, 
parte  questo  d'altri  mondi,  compresi  in  altri 
con  infinitezza  inconcepibile  a  noi;  noi  crea- 

(2)  Canto  I^  U3. 
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ture ,  not  spiriti  saperiori  in  ordine  a  tutta 
questa  materia  ^  ma  piu  o  meno  simili  forse  ad 
altre  creature  spirituali  y  tutt?  da  tatti  i  punti 
contemplanti,  adoranti  I'essere,  lo  spirito  infini* 
to,  tutte  tendenti  a  lui ,  da  cui ,  e  per  cui  siamo 
create.  Noi  non  sappiamo  se  nascera  mai  un 
nuovo  Dante ,  a  poetare  su  questa  nuova  astro* 
nomia.  Ma  chi  e  chepur  alzando  gli  ocdii  nonin^ 
travegga  tal  poesia?  La  scienza  non  puo  esaere 
nemica  ne  della  yerita  ne  della  poesia ;  ne  e  yero 
cl^e  sien  queste  nemicheTunadeiraltra.  Non  son 
molt'  anni  che  a  malgrado  un  Dante,  nn  Milton^ 
un  Klopstok  pur  s'ardiyano  desiderare  per 
la  poesia ,  i  tempi  degli  dei  falsi  e  bugiardi. 
Ora  e  universale  il  disinganno  ;  al  quale  ia 
gran  parte  e  debitor  Dante  stesso  d'essere  redi-^ 
yiyo.  Ma  or  corre  ancora  una  yoce,  che  Tayaii'' 
zamento  delle  scienze  sia  oontrario  all'arti  le 
quail  pogglano  sull' immaginazione.  Bfa  jrestia^ 
mone  pure  satisfatti.  La  sdenza  positiva  degjii 
uomini  per  quanto  s*'  ayanzi  sara  sempre  poca, 
rispetto  alia  infinita  yerita  e  bellezza  dell'uni- 
yerso ;  e  cosi  lascera  luogo  sempre  a  quella  fa- 
colta  immaginativa  dalaci  per  ispazlare  oltre  la 
scienza  nell'  infinito.  La  scienza  non  e  ne  sara 
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mai '  se  non  il  culmine  onde  Farte  spicca  il 
volo  poi;  e  quanto  quello  sara  piu  alto,  tanto 
qaesto  sara  piii  sublime. 

Osseryabile  e  poirispetto  airordlne  de'cieli 
di  Dante ,  che  ne'  tre  pianeti  inferiori  sono 
bensi  molte  anime  beatificate ,  partecipi  delle 
gioie  del  paradiso,  e  contente  di  quello  che 
n'e  ior  compartito  dal  Volere  supremo;  ma  elle 
son  ivi  trattenute  dalle  loro  imperfezioni.  Ndla 
Luna  sono  le  anime  sole  di  alcune  donne  che 
arendo  iatto  voto  di  castita ,  furono  sforzate 
a  romperlo  per  yiolenza,  e  fra  queste  e  la 
gen  til  Piccarda  la  sorella  di  Forese  e  di  Corso 
Donati  ^.  In  Mercurio  trova  Dante  quelli  che 
furono  in  vita  attivi^  piu  per  desiderio  d'onore 
che  per  amore  divino  ^ ;  e  fra  questi  e  Giusti- 
niano  che  fa  quella  lunga  storia  dell'Aquila  o 
dell'  imperio  romano  che  accennammo  ^.  Nella 
terza  stella  di  Venere  sono  1'  anime  pentite  si , 
ma  gia  peccatrici  per  influsso  di  essa ;  fra  cui 
Carlo '  Martello  il  principe  Angioino  amico  di 


(3)  Canli  II— V. 

(4)  CanloVI,  ^2. 

(5)  Ctnti  V,  VI,  VII. 
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Dante  giovane  e  gueUb;  e  poi  Cunizza  da  Ro- 
mano^. E  cosi  e  solamente  nel  quarto  astro 
del  Sole  die  inccxninciano  a  trovar'  anime  in- 
tieramente  pure  di  ocdpe ;  e  cio^  concorda  con 
tutte  le  allegorie^  e  per  dir  cos\  tutti  gli  inni 
al  Sole,  che  nbn  solo  qui  ma  fin  dal  principio 
della  Commedia  son  cantati  dal  poeta.  . 

In  questo  astro  fonle  d'  ogni  luce,  in  terra 
trova  i  teologi :  s.  Tommaso,  monaco  Domeni- 
canOy  come  si  sa,  che  gli.  tesse  le  lodi  di  s. 
Francesco,  e  s.  Bonayentura  Franoescano  che 
tesse  quelle  di  s«  Domenico,  quasi  restituendo 
al  primo  la  cortesia ;  non  senza  intenzione  del 
poeta ,  satirico  anche  in  paradiso.,  a  mordere 
le  vane  emulazioni  di  quegli  ordini  niiovi  e 
polentissimi  alia  sua  eta.  E  da  questi ,  princi- 
palmente  da  san  Tommaso  prediletto  da  Dante 
ed  anche  poi  da  Beatrice  qui  veramente  di- 
yentata  teologa ,  benche  non  teologia  (che  se 
no  non  ayrebbe  mestieri  il  poeta  nemmen  di 
san  Tommaso);  da  tutti  questi  sciolgonsi  a  Dante 
parecchie  questioni   di  quella  scienza ,  e  della 

(6)  Oinli  Vm,  X. 
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compagua  di  lei ,  la  filosofia  ^.  Nella  quinta 
Stella  di  Marie  sono  le  anime  di  coloro  che 
hanno  militato  per  la  fede ;  e  fra  quest!  prin- 
cipale  e  quel  Cacciaguida  V  antenato  di  Dante 
morto  alia  crociata  di  Corrado  imperadore 
alia  meta  del  secolo  XIL  E  qui  sono  que'tre 
interi  canti  di  mutao  conversare;  dai  quali 
ricchi ,  non  meno  di  storia  che  di  poesia ,  noi 
traemmo  e  tante  notizie  e  tanto  sollievo  al- 
r  opera  presente  ^.  Ma  Beatrice  lo  toglie  da 
sijQfatte  rimembranze  terrene  e  dolorose^  ri- 
yolgendolo  a  colui  cK  ognl  iorto  disgnwa  ^, 
Cosi  ella  sempre  mirando  al  miovo  splen- 
dore,  egli  a  lei,  salgono  alia  sesta  Stella  di 
Giove  J  dove  trovano  le  anime  de'grandi  prin- 
cipi  e  reggitori  di  popoli,  Giosue,  Carlomagno, 
e  molti  altri ;  i  quali  co'loro  splendori  riuniti 
formano  prima  le  lettere  del  Tersetto  dUigite 
iustitiam  qui  iudicatis  terram^  e  poi  la  figora 
d'  un'Aquila   che  per  lo  ano  rostro  parla  in 


(7)Canli  X,  XIV. 

(8)  Canti  XIV,  XVII. 

(9)  Omlo  XVIU— 6. 
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nome  di  tutti ,  scioglie  questioni  teologiche  , 
e  accenna  parecchie  delle  anime  grandi  onde 
ella  si  conforma  ^^.  Strane  inunaginazioni  per 
yero  dire  e  non  felici.  La  terza  yolta  e  y  che 
toma  Dante  alia  sua  cara  Aquila,  dopolamol- 
tiplice  allegoria  del  fine  del  Purgatorio,  e  la 
storia  narrata  nel  principio  del  Paradiso;  e 
nelle  tre  volte  ritrovasi  Dante  meglio  ispirato 
dair  ira  contro  a'  Guelfi  da  lui  tenuli  per  pes- 
simi,  che  non  dall'amore  ai  Ghibellini  non  te- 
nuti  per  buoni.  Quinci  poi  Tola  Dante  con  Bea- 
trice all'  ultimo  pianeta  di  Satumo  ;  dove  sono 
san  Pier  Damiano  ,  san  Benedetto ,  e  gli  altri 
solitari  contemplatori  ^K 

Tre  cieli  solamente  restano  quindi  ad  ascen- 
dere ,  ma  i  piu  sublimi.  Ne  qui  e  piu  niuna 
qualita  speciale  deibeati;  cori  sono  di  santi 
ed  angeli ,  fra  cui  spazia  piu  che  mai  la  imma- 
ginazione  del  poeta  filosofo  e  cristiano.  NelF  in? 
feriore,  ottavo  fra  tutti  ^  delle  stelle  fisse ,  ei 
vede  il  trionfo  di  Cristo  seguito  da  Maria 
Vergine  e  da  immensurato  numero  di  spiriti 


(<0)Canli  XVIII,  XX. 
(ll)CanliXXi,XXII. 
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celesti ;  e  tal  immagine ,  pid  semplice  molto 
che  le  precedent!,  e  fonte  qui  di  poesia  ve- 
ramente  celestiale  ^^.  Ma  toma  poi  ilpoeta  die 
dispute  consuete  che  se  piaceranno  agli  studiad 
per  la  grandezza  delle  quistioni  trattate,  certo 
incresceranno  a  coloro  cui  incresca  lo  scen- 
dere  da  quelle  immagini  sublimi.  San  Pietro^ 
san  Jacopo  e  san  Giovanni  esaminano  il  poeta 
suUa  fede ,  salla  speranza  e  sulla  carita ,  e  co- 
me dicemmo  san  Pietro  I'lncorona^^,  Adamo 
ragiona  sulla  propria  caduta ,  e  puo  increscere 
che  non  V  ahbia  narrata  ^^.  E  finalmente  san 
Pietro  tuona  in  magnifici  versi,  i  piu  belli  dei 
quali  gia  recammo,  contro  i  cattiyi  pastori 
della  chiesa  *^. 

U  nono  cielo  o  primo  mobile  e  il  cielo  degU 
angeli.  Altrove,  sono  mandati,  son  ministri; 
qui  e  loro  albergo ,  lor  patria.  Sonoyi  di^ 
visi  in  nove  cori ,  e  tre  gerarchie  9  simbolo 
della  Trinita ;  niun  santo  ,  niun'anima  gia  ter- 
rena  e  ivi  nominata ;  e  le  descrizioni  e  spiega- 

02)  Canto  XXIU. 
(<3)  Caiiti  XXIV,  XXVI. 
(ii)  C«riloXXVI. 
(13)  Canto  XX VU. 
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zioni  teologiche  si  confondonoy  (Mra  adonie  di 
poesia,  ora  oscurate  datte  discussioni  teologi- 
che 9  e  talora  dalle  satire  ricadenti  a  terra  ^^. 
Ma  rapito  finalmente  alF  empireo  contempla 
nuovi  cori  e  nuove  danze,  nuove  figure  e  nuovi 
trionfi  pereimi  dell'  anime  e  degli  angioU  pia 
sublimi.  Ed  iyi  riYolgendosi  ad  interrogar  come 
solera  Beatrice ,  vedesi  appresso  in  vece  di  lei 
san  Bernardo. 

64    Ed  ella  oVif  disQbito  diss'io; 

Oqd'  egli :  a  terminar  lo  too  disiro 
Mosse  Beatrice  me  dal  luogo  mio. 

67    £  se  riguardi  su  nel  terzo  giro 

Dal  somino  grade ,  tu  la  rivedrai 

Nel  trono  a  che  i  suoi  merti  la  sortiro. 

70    Seaza  rispoader,  gli  occhi  su  leva! 
E  vidi  lei  che  si  fac^  corona 
liiflettendo  da  si  gli  eterni  rai. 

Allora  ei  le  rivolge  que'  teneri  preghi,  che 
sono  quasi  compendio  e  frutto  ultimo  di  tutto 
il  poema ,  anzi  della  propria  vita : 

79    0  donna  in  cui  la  mia  speranza  Tige 
E  che  soffiristi  per  la  mia  salute 
lo  Inferno  lasciar  le  toe  vestige ! 

06)  Cant!  XXVII,  XXIX. 

Vol.  u  as 
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;83    Di  tante  cose,  quante  io  ho  vednte, 
Dal  tuo  potere »  e  dalla  tua  bontade 
Riconosco  la  grazia  e  la  yirtute. 

8S    Tu  m'hai  di  servo  tratto  a  libertade 

Per  tutte  quelle  Tie,  per  tutti  i  modi 
Che  di  ci&  fare  avei  la  potestade. 

88    La  tua  niagnificeiiTa  in  me  costodi, 

Si  che  ranima  mia  che  fatta  hai  sana, 
Piacente  a  te  dal  corpo  si  disnodi. 

91    Cosi  oral ;  e  quella  si  lontana 

Come  parea  ,  sorrise »  e  riguardommi ; 
Poi  si  torno  aireterna  fontana. 

PaRAD.   XXXI. 

Ma  non  e  T  ultima  voka  ch*ei  nomina  Bea- 
trice. Ella  doyeva  esser  ritroyata  nell'  ultimo 
canto. del  poema  a  lei  v«)tivo.  Vedemmo  fin  da 
principio,  alia  morte  di  Beatrice,  un  dolcissimo 
cenno  della  diyozione  di  lei  a  Maria  Yei^ine. 
E  Dante  aveva  per  se,  o  presa  da  lei  tal  diyo- 
zione. Ricordisi  Beatrice  mandata  da  Maria  Ver- 
gine  in  aiuto  a  Dante ;  e  ricordinsi  i  luoghi  ove 
sono  accennate  le  inyocazioni  delle  partorienti 
a  Maria.  Ne  sono  quesli  i  soli  del  poema 
oye  tomi  menzione  di  lei ;  trentotto  se  ne  con- 
tano  9  e  non  son  tutti.  ^^.  San  Bernardo  poi 

(4  7)  Cos'i  son  dali  nelPindice  della  Minerva.  Purg.  Ill    39.  V 
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fu ,  come  ognun  sa ,  specialmente  divoto  di 
Maria  Vergine ,  ed  estenditore  del  soaye  cul- 
to  di  lei  nel  secolo  precedente.  Quindi  egli 
e  y  che  si  fa  qui  non  piu  guida  ( imperciocche 
Dante  non  sale  oramai  piu  su  ) ,  ma  dimostra- 
tore  delle  glorie  di  Maria  Vergine  circondata 
in  forma  di  rosa ,  dai  santi  e  dagli  angeli  piu 
sublimi;  egli  san  Bernardo ,  che  ia  per  Dante 
questa  ultima  orazione: 

4    Vergine  madre ,  figUa  del  tuo  %Iio, 

Umile  ed  alia  piik  che  creatura, 

Termine  fisso  d'eterno  consiglio ! 
h    Ta  se'  cold  che  Tumana  natara 

Nohilitasti  si  che  '1  suo  Fattore 

Non  dlsd^gn6  di  farsi  sua  iattura  ^s. 
7    Nel  Tentre  too  si  raccese  Tamore, 

Per  lo  cui  caldo  neU'etema  pace 

Cosl  h  germinato  questo  fiore  <^. 

401.  Vm  37.x  4^,50.  Xm  50.XV  8«.  XVra  400.XX  <9, 97.xxn 
442.XXXIU6.  — Panul.m422.rV30.  XI  74.XUI  84.  XIV 36. XV 
433.  XVI  35.  XXIII  88,  Hi,  426,  437.  XXV  428.XXXI  400,  US, 
427.  XXXU  4,  29,  85,  95,  404,  407,  443,  4  49,  434  XXXIU  4,34. 
Ai  quail  si  vogliooo  aggiugnere,  secondo  V  interpretaxiooe  del  Tom- 
maseo,  i  due  delF  Inf.  II.  97,  424. 

(48}  O  fone  tuajattura  ?  Ma  dicesi  non  vi  m  pcrcib  auloriia  di 
codici. 

(49)  La  rosa  delP  anime  beate. 
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40    Qui  se*  a  noi  meridiana  face 

Di  caritade ,  e  giuso  intra  mortali 
Se'  di  speransa  fontana  vivace. 

IS    Donna,  se'  tanto  grande,  e  tan  to  vali, 

Che  qual  vuol  graija  e  a  te  non  ricorre 
Sua  disianza  vuol  volar  senz'  ali. 

46    lia  tiui  benignity  non  pur  soccorre 
A  chi  dimanda ,  ma  molte  Cate 
Liberamente  al  dimandar  precorre. 

49    In  te  misericordia ,  in  te  pietate. 
In  te  magnificent ,  in  te  s'adana 
Quantnnque  in  creatura  e  di  bontate. 

SSI    Or  quest!  che  daU'  infima  lacuna 

Deir  universe  •  infin  qui  ha  vedute 
Le  vite  spiritali  ad  una  ad  una  , 

SS    Supplica  a  te  per  grazia  di  virtute 

Tanto  che  possa  con  gli  occhi  levarsi 
Piu  alto  verso  Tultima  salute. 

38    Ed  io  che  mai  per  mio  veder  non  arsi 

Piu  ch'  io  fo  per  lo  suo  ^  tutti  i  miei  prcghi 
Ti  porgo  >  e  prego  che  non  sieno  scarsi , 

54    Perch6  tu  ogni  nube  gli  disl^hi 
Di  sua  mortality  co'  prieghi  tuoi 
SI  che  '1  sommo  piacer  gli  si  dispieghi. 

34    Ancor  ti  pr^o,  Regina ,  che  puoi 

G6  che  tu  vuoli ,  che  conservi  sani 
Dope  tanto  veder ,  gli  affetti  suoi. 


1580  fi89. 

S7    Vincs^  tua  guardia  i  movimenti  mnani » 
Yedi  Beatrice  con  quanti  beatt 
Per  li  miei  pri^hi  ti  chiudon  le  mani. 
Paeao.  rsmu 

E  cosl  le  mani  giunte  e  tra  ranime  piu  beale 
a  pregar  Maria  Vergine  per  loi ,  lascia  Dante 
finalmente  la  sua  Beatrice ;  cosi  certo  erpisi  ella 
presentata  a  lui  nella  visione  originaria  del 
poema.  Precipita  allora  questo  al  fine  in  pochi 
versi ,  inadeguali  il  confessa  egli  al  soggetto 
infinito  della  contemplazione  di  Dio.  Maria 
Vergine  abbassa 

Gli  occhi  da  Dio  diletti  e  Tenerati 

al  supplice  san  Bernardo,  in  segno  di  accogliei^ 
la  preghiera ,  poi  li  drizza  all'eterno  Lume ; 
san  Bernardo  accenna  sorridendo  a  Dante  che 
'gaardi ;  ed  egli  gia  guardava ,  ^c  6  consuma  poi 
la  yeduta  >)  del  Dio  trino  ed  iino  ,  finche 

143    AU'iita  fantasia  qui  manc6  possa. 

Paaad.  xxxm. 

Cosi  finisce  il  poema  sacro ;  cosi  col  suo  per- 
fetto  corrlspondere  alle  credenze ,  alia  coscien- 
za ,  air  interna  e  innata  poesia  de'  popoli  cri- 
sliani ,  soddlsfece  non  solo  ai  piaceri,  ma  ai  bi- 
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sogni  di  essi;  e  non  solo  avanzo,  ma  d'nn  tratto 
quasi  compie  il  rinnovamento  delta  poesia  e  delle 
lettere,  tanta  parte  di  quello  della  civilta.  E  col 
poema  fini  in  breve  la  vita  di  Dante;  la  yita  del- 
TinnamoratOy  appena  compiuto  il  suo  vote  d'a* 
more;  la  yita  del  gran  poeta,  compiuta  ropera 
che  1  fa  immortale ;  la  yita  del  cristiano  nella 
contemplazione  ultima  delle  gioie  del  Paradiso 
e  d'  Iddio.  Lieto  e  ben  augurato  passaggio  per 
vero  dire,  che  e  quasi  impossibile  attribuire  al 
caso;  e  sembra  anzi  o  natural  efietto  d'un'anima 
soddisfatta  d'ayer  adempiuto  quanto  ella  ayeya 
a  fare  quaggiu,  oyyero  soprannaturale  e  quasi 
miracoloso  benefizio  della  Provvidenza  rimu- 
neratrice,  che  abbia  degnato  richiamare  a  se 
quella  forte  e  combattuta  anima  al  momento 
della  yittoria,  pentita  degli  errori,  colma  di 
opere,  e  apparecchiata  al  premio. 


CAPO   XVI. 


■ATBNNA,   DLTIMO   BITOGIO,  DLTIHI  LATOBI» 
ULTISU  AMBASCBRIAy.HOBTE,  SBPOLTUBA. 


(  1320  —  U  Settembre  i321  ) 


On  ti  prego ,  o  dolce  Signor  mio  y 
Cbe  tu  li  d^gni  di  manifriUrmi 
L'  cstreoM  fio  d«l  Lreve  Yivcr  mio. 

Deh  noa  voler  •  lem  mocarmi 

Nel  mesBO  de'  aiiei  gioroi  ;  ma  piu  fosto 
Atpeita  il  tempo  ^  e  1'  ora  di  lalvarmi. 

Or  fay  Signore,  che  dalla  mia  tomba 
lo  cMa  fuora  y  noa  otcuro  e  graft. 
Ma  poro  cooae  lemplice  colomba  ; 

Arao  ch'  10  atwodo  allora  cbiaio  e  lieve 
Potsa  Teoire  ad  abitar  quel  loco  , 
CSia  K  tooi  figli  e  serritor  ricete  , 

Dov'  e  diletto  e  acmpilarno  gioco. 

Salmi  di  Pamie  —  *4dm,  A"  —  ».  2i,  25,  29. 


Lasciammo  Dante  in  Udine  alia  corte  Guelfa 
del  palriarca  Pagano  della  Torre  nell'anno  1519. 
Addi  20  gennaio  1320  il  troviamo  poi  quasi  di 
passaggio  in  Verona ;  se  abbiasi  a  credere  al  ti- 
tolo  d'un  libretto  stampato  aVenezia  nel  1508^  e 
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citato  gii  da'  bibliografi  y  ma  che  lascio  for  dire, 
od  anzi  lor  domaiido>  se  sia  superstite?  ^. 
Quel  titolo  e  cosi:  cc  Quaestio  Jlondenta  y  ac 
perudUs  de  duobus  dem&Uis  aquae  et  terrae 
tracians  super  repertUy  quae  dim  Mantuae 
auspicatUy  Feronae  veto  disputatay  et  decisa^ 
ac  manu  propria  scripta  a  DarUe  jlorenJdno 
poeta  clarissimo  quae  diligenter  et  accurate 
correcta  fuit  per  Re\^.  Magistrum  Joannem 
Benedictum  Moncettum  de  Castilione  jiretino 
regerUent  Patai^inum  ordims  Eremitarum  divi 
Augustirdy  sacraeque  theologiae  doctorem  ex- 
cellentissimum  ^.  Certo  si  vorrebbe  vedere  il 
libro  stesso  per  congettarare  plausibilmente  se 
sia  da  aggiungere  questa  all'opere  di  Dante;  e 
se  ci  sien  dati  quindi  per  la  vita  di  lui,  ed  iin 
soggiorno  a  Mautoya,  ed  uno  terzo  o  qaarto 
a  Verona  al  principio  del  1320,  che  ci  mostre- 
rebbe  non  yenute  a  compiuta  rottura  le  d^s- 
sensioni  di  Dante  coUo  Scaligero. 

Ad  ogni  modo  o  poco  prima  o  poco  dopo 


(0  Cinelli  bibliotecavolante— ApostoIoZeopleUere  voI.U^p.  204, 
Pelli  p.  141. 
(2)  Tinibofchi  Ed.  Mtnerv.  V.  p.  «. 
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dovette  incominciare  il  soggiomo  di  Dante  in 
Ravenna.  Del  quale  parlano  si  tutti  i  biografi  ^ 
ma  senza  dire  quando  principiasse.  II  Boccac- 
cio sembra  porlo  subito  dopo  la  morte  d'Ar* 
rigo  VII;  ma  ella  e  contraddizione  troppa 
evidente  a  tutte  le  allre  memorie  certe  perche 
le  possiamo  dar  fede.  Continua  poi  il  Boccaccio 
al  solito  suo  con  piu  parole  che  fatti:  «Era 
in  quel  tempo  signor  di  Ravenna  famosissima 
e  antica  cilta  di  Romagna  un  nobile  cavaliere 
il  cui  nome  era  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta; 
il  quale  ne'  liberali  sludi  ammaestrato ,  som* 
mamente  i  valorosi  uomini  onorava ,  e  mas-» 
sime  quelli  che  per  iscien:sa  gli  altri  avanza^ 
yano.  Alle  cui  orecchie  yenuto^  Dante  fuori 
d'ogni  speranza  essere  in  Romagna,  avendo  egli 
lungo  tempo  ayanli  per  fama  eonosciuto  il  suo 
yalore ,  in  tanta  disperazione  si  dispose  di 
riceverlo  e  d'  onorarlo ;  ne  aspetto  da  lui  di 
cio  esser  richiesto  m.  Ma  avendolo  esso  invitato, 
accelto  Dante  e  arndo  a  RaveAHa ,  cc  dove  ono« 
Ksvolmente  dal  signor  di  quella  ricevuto ,  e 
con  piacevoli  conforti  risuscitata  la  caduta  spe- 

(3)   G.  VillaBi  pp.  507,  508,  Leon.  Arct.  Edi*.  Bfio.  T.  V,  p.  58 
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ranza ,  copiosamente  le  cose  opportune  ddiia&* 
doli ,  in  quella  seco  per  piii  anni  il  tenne,  anzi 
sino  air  ultimo  della  vita  saa»  —  Epia  gin: 
cc  Abito  adunque  Dante  in  Ravenna ,  tolta  via 
ogni  speranza  del  ritomave  mai  in  Firenze 
( comeche  tolto  non  fosse  il  disio ),  piu.  amn 
sotto  la  protezione  del  grazioso  stgncnre;  e 
quivi  coUe  dimostrazioni  sue  fece  piu  scolari 
in  poesia ,  e  massime  nella  vulgare ;  la  quale 
secondol  mio  giudicio  egli  primo  non  ahri- 
menti  trk  noi  Italici  esalto,  e  reco  in  pregio, 
die  la  sua  Omero  tra'Greci,  e  Virgilio  Ira' La- 
tini  *  ». 

Oltre  alia  liberalita  di  Guido  Novello  pole 
pur  Dante  esser  tratto  dall' antica  famiglia- 
riti  stata  gia  tra  esso  e  i  Polentani.  Guido 
il  padre  di  Francesca  aveva  avuti,  oltre  essa, 
tre  figliuoli :  Bernardino  il  compagno  d'  armi 
di  Dante  a  Gampaldino,  Ostasio  e  Bannino. 
Morti  tutti  prima  del  1518 ,  soprawivcva  e  si- 
gnoreggiava  in  Ravenna  Guido  delto  Novello 
figliuolo  di  Bannino,  e  nipote  cosi  di  Bernar* 
dino  c  di  Francesca.   II  rifugio  poi  ofierto  o 

(4)  Bocc.  Vito  di  D.  pp.  38,  39;  40. 
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conceduto  liberalmente  da  Goido  al  poeia, 
mostra  per  se,  essere  quello  stato  lungi  dall'of- 
fendersi  del  modo  in  cui  fa  cantata  la  colpa 
della  zia  j  gia  prima  nota  a  tutti  y  ma  compa- 
tita  solamente  dopo  quel  canto  immoitale  ^. 

Ma  on'oGcasione  ahche  piu  preciaa  ci  e  acoen-* 
nata  della  venuta  di  Dante  a  Ravenna.  H  vedem- 
mo  ito  alia  corte  di  Verona  od  insieme  con  Uguc- 
cione  della  Faggiola,  o  poco  dopo  di  lui;  e^ 
giudice  esso»  mentre  questi  era  capitano,  spo- 
gliarsi  del  suo  inferiore  ed  incomodo  ufficio  ^ 
e  pardre  di  cola,  lasciando  Uguccione  in  quel- 
r  altro  a  lui  piu  adattato.  Ne,  quantunque  col 
ferro  in  mano  che  impone  rispetto  dovunque  ^ 
era  andato  esente  il  feroce  capitano  dalle  celie 
de'buffoni  di  quella  corte.  cc  Un  giomo  a  mensa 
divisaya  per  diletto  della  sua  gioventu,e  del  suo 
largo  mangiare.  U  uno  di  essi  ij/ual  merawglia 
grido;  in  un  solo  banchetio  non  dis^ornstiy  o 
Uguccione^  Pisa  e  Lucca  egregie  citta?  ^ ».  Ma 
tal  motteggio  oltre  che  meritato,  parve  forse 
come  quello  della  donnicciuola  che  dicea  Dante 

(5)  Yeltrop.476. 

(6)  Vellro  p.  <63. 
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aunerito  dal  fuoco  d'  inferno ,  quasi  lode  di 
quanto  aveva  adempiuto  Ugaccione.nella  pro- 
pria arte.  E  in  somma  Uguccione  rimase  fino 
air  ultimo  con  Can  Grande  >  e  moltoopero  nel 
farlo  fare  capitano  generale  della  lega.ghibel- 
Una  al  parlamento  di  Sondno  al  fine  del  1318  ^. 
Ma ,  corsi  pochi  mesi,  e ,  dopo  parecchie  altre 
imprese  comuni ,  rottasi  la  pace  con  Padova 
ed  assediandola  amend  ue,  mori  Uguccione  ad- 
di  5  agosto  1319  d'  infermita  presa  in  quelle 
paludi  ^.  Lasceremo  le  lodi  di  costoi  al  sao 
biografo,  e  quasi  vorremmo  poter  non  credere 
all'  amicizia  tra  esso  e  Dante.  Ma  parendod 
troppo  chiare  tutte  le  prove  addottene,  non 
improbabile  si  fa  quindi  che  Dante  potesse  es- 
sere  dopo  la  morte  d' Uguccione  condotto  a 
Ravenna,  dal  trovarsi  ivi  raccolte  la  soreUa 
di  lui  Giovanna  della  Faggiola/moglie  o  ye- 
dova  di  Saladino  degli  Onesti,  con  loro  figliaole 
Catalina  ed  Agnesina  ^. 
Ad  ogni  modo  tutte  le  memorie  concocdano 


(7)  Vehrop.  i69. 
(S)  Vellro  p.  4  72. 
(9)  Vcltro  pp.  21,  <  7  5. 
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colle  parole  del  Boccaccio ,  in  mostrarci  ono- 
rato,  cortese  e  liberate  V  ultimo  rifugio  con- 
ceduto  a  Dante  da  Guido  di  Polenta.  E  noti* 
si  di  nuovo  qui;  Guido »  non  meno  che  il  pre^ 
cedente  ospite  di  Dante  y  era  Guelfo  ;  ond'  e 
tanto  piu  da  inferire,  essersi  Dante  ridotto  fi- 
nalmente  a  saper  yivere  con  quelli  di  parte 
contraria.  Gh'egli  poi  sperasse  dalla  protezione 
deir  uno  o  dell'  altro  il  suo  ripatriare ,  non 
sembra  probabile.  Che  oltre  alle  ingiurie  a'reg- 
gitori  di  Firenze  e  ai  papi  che  si  yeggono  negli 
ultimi  catiti  del  Paradiso,  e  asserita  sua  dispe* 
ranza  dal  Boccaccio;  e  se  qualche  traltato  di 
ripatriamento  yi  fosse  stato  allora,  qualche  no* 
tizia  ce  ne  sarebbe  stata  serbata  o  da  lui ,  o 
dal  Yillani ,  o  dagli  altri  storici  fiorentini ,  tutti 
poi  yergognosi  della  morte  in  esilio  di  lor 
grande  concittadino.  Se  questi  ebbe  speranze 
furono  indeterminate;  e  i  due  ullimi  rifugi 
guelfi  di  Dante  sceyri  d'  ogni  interesse  di  ripa* 
Iriamento,  non  furono  se  non  1'  efietto,  e  della 
cortesia  superiore  alio  spirito  di  parte  de'due 
rifugiatori,  e  della  moderazione  del  rifugiato 
quando  trovaya  cortesia.  E  cosi  non  avendo  po- 
tuto  patire  il  rifugio  ghibellino  ma  scortese  pres* 
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SO  alio  Scaiigero,  supporto  in  pace,  se  non  in 
felicita,  quelli  Gudifi  ma  cortesi  presso  al  Tor- 
riano  e  al  Polentano*  Del  resto  si  sa  che  le  coiti 
sono  ad  ognuno  cio  che  e  il  principe.  E  Dante 
che  era  sopra  ogni  cosa  uomo  segaente  le  im- 
pressioni ,  e  che  disse  di  se: 

98  lo  che  di  mia  natara 

Tramutabile  son  per  tutle  guise. 
Parad  v. 

Dante,  stanco  forse  oraniai,  e  certo  recchio, 
e  pid  die  mai  cristiano,  modero  probabilmente 
Fire  sue,  e  quel  litigar  guelfo  di  che  raccusa 
il  Boccaccio;  e  se  non  si  modero  ^li,  fu  tol- 
lerato  come  uomo  grande  da  que'due  principi, 
e  come  uomo  in  £atvore  da'  cortigiani. 

II  soggiorno  di  Dante  in  Ravenna  fii  da  loi 
ordinato  a  durevole  dimora.  Yenneyi  Pietro 
di  Verona,  chiamatovi  forse  a  giudice^^;e 
come  abitatore  stanziato  nella  contrada  di  santa 
Maria  in  Zenzanigola  e  di  s.^  Stefano  in  mnro, 
trovasi  richiesto  addi  5  g^maio  1321  di  dare 
il  vitto  air  arcivescovo  di  Bologna  che  visitava 

(iO)  VcUro.  p.  i$0. 
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la  chiesa  vacante  di  Ravenna  ^^  Vennevi  pur 
Jacopo  secondo  figliuolo  di  Dante,  se  e  a  cre- 
ate, come  debbesi,  al  Boccaccio  nella  parte 
non  fayolosa  del  ritroyamento  che  yedremo 
de'Xin  ultimi  canti  della  Gommedia.  Di  Gem^ 
ma  la  moglie  di  Dante,  non  troyandosi  ella 
accennata  mai  da  lui ,  ne  piu  da  niona  memo* 
ria  ne  documento  dopo  il  ritroyamento  delle 
carte  nel  1306 ,  non  si  puo  dire  se  ella  pur 
viyesse  in  Firenze,  ne  se  soprayyiyesse  al  ma- 
rito.  Ma  qaanto  a  quel  silenzio  di  Dante  soyra 
essa ,  qui  e  il  luogo  di  aggiugnere  questa  os- 
seryaauone:  che  uno  pari  ei  serbo  sempre  sui 
numerosi  figliuoli,  sul  padre,  sulla  madre  sua 
amoreyole  educatrice,  su  ogni  suo  conginnto, 
e  in  generate  su  tutta  la  sua  yita  domestica.  Fa 
egli  disprezzo  od  anzi  rispetto  ?  Ad  ogni  modo 
f u  comune  a  tutti ;  e  nulla  se  ne  puo  inferire 
di  speciale  contra  la  troppo  yitnperata  Gemma- 
Ma  perche  non  creder  anzi  che  fu  efFetto  di 
quel  pudore  sentito  da  ogni  animo  gentile  nel 
parlare  al  pubblico  di  se ,  ed  ancor  piu  delle 
persone  care  e  yicine  ?  Una  passione  d'  amore 

(H)  Vellrop.  180. 
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che  fa  redere  unica  in  terra,  e  miracolo  al 
mondo  la  donna  amata,  pao  si  portare  un 
Dante  a  parlar  di  essa  ai  prindpi  ddla  terra^ 
ed  all' eta  present!  e  fatnre;  ma  fdor  di  tai 
caso  fa  naturale  che  tomasse  Dante  afla  rite^ 
nutezza  regolare,  ed  al  pudor  del  silenzia 
Che  Dante  prendesse  cura  della  edocazioDe 
de' figliuoli ,  quanto  almenoe  possibile  tra  le 
calamita  dell'  esilio »  e  lasciando  iL  resto  di 
tal  ulficio  alia  moglie  per  cio  probabilmente  li* 
masta  in  patria,  gta  il  vedemmo  in  piu  laog^. 
Qie  si  dilettasse  di  lor  compagnia  il  yediamo 
qui  9  e  yedremo  i  figli  non  ingrati  serbar  de- 
votamente  la  memoria  del  padre.  E  tuttavia  il 
Petrarca  (dnolmi  per  esso,  non  per  Dante) 
cosi  dice  in  una  lettera:  cc  II  padre  mio  cedexh 
do  alia  fortuna  dopo  1'  esilio  ,  si  dava  tutto  ad 
aUevare  la  sua  famiglia ;  mentre  egli  ( Dante), 
opponendo  fortissimo  petto  e  persereranza  ,  e 
amore  di  gloria,  non  si  svio  dall' impresa ,  e 
pospose  tutt'altre  cure.  Ne  I'iniquita  de'con- 
cittadini ,  ne  le  domestiche  nimista ,  ne  I'esilio, 
ne  r  indigenza,  ne  carita  di  mo^e  o  di  figliuoli 
valevano  a  distorlo  mai  dagli  sludi,  e  dalla  poe- 
sia  che  pure  desidera  ombra ,  quiete  e  silen- 
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zio  ^2  ».  cc  Quesle  sono  lodi  »  (  sogghigne  qui 

Foscolo  mollo  bene)  cca  un  poeta,  ed  accuse 

obUiqQje  ed  amarissime  a  un  padre;  e  non  sono 

vere  ^^f>.  Ed  aggiungeremo  noi:  ecco  Dante 

oramai  accusato  dall'uno  de'  suoi  due  grandi 

contemporanei   d'essersi    lasciato    distrar  pel 

matrimonio  dalle   cure   deUa  philosophia ;    e 

dair  aliro,  d'aver  per  li  suoi  studi  non  curato 

di  moglie  e  figliuoli^  E  Dante  pure  non  fece 

ne  I'uno  ne  1'  aliro;  altese  sempre  evidente- 

mente   prima   alle  chiamate  della  vita   aitiva, 

della  famiglia,  dello  stato,  e  solamente  dopo 

alia  vita  contemplativa,  agli  studi.  Basto,  e  vero, 

all'una  ed  all'altra  da  uomo  grande  ch'egli  era. 

I  minori  non  lo  capirono;  il  servo,  gregge  lo 

calunnio;  sia  lode  al  Foscolo  che  protesto  oonr 

tra  r  invidia  e  la  calunnia. 

Ne  i  soli  figliuoli  ebbe  Dante  seco  a  Ravenna; 
fu  ivi  pur  confortato  di  parecchie  amicizie.  Re- 
stano  memorie  di  quelle  di  ser  Piero^  di  messer 
Giardino  di  Ravenna ,  di  ser  Dino  Perini  fio- 


(12)  Petrarca  Ep.  fol.445,  Ed.  di  Liooe  sotto  data  di  Gine%ni 

(43)  Foscolo,  Dante  illustrato  vol.  I,  p  4  89. 

Vol.  II  26 
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reotino  y  di  Fiducio  de'  Milotti  medico  da  Cer- 
taldo  ^K  Ancora,  carteggiava  da  vicino  con  Gio- 
vanni da  Virgilio  il  piu  famoso  poeta  latino  di 
quell'  eta  y  cittadino  di  Bologna  e  dimorantevi 
Abbiamo  di  questo  due  egloghe  latine  direfcle 
a  Dante ;  nelle  quali  lo  confortava  a  lasciar  il 
volgare  e  poetare  pur  esso  in  latino ;  suggerir 
yagli  ad  argomenti  la  morte  d'Arrigo  di  Lucem* 
burgo ,  le  vittorie  di  Can  Grande ,  la  vita  fatale 
aiGuelfidiUguccione,le  annate  degli  Angioini 
distrutte ,  le  guerre  della  Liguria  j  cioe  forse 
quelle  dei  Mala^pina  cari  a  Dan^.  cc  Ma  innann 
ad  Qgni  cosa,  vieni  c< diceva^  o  maestro  a  Bo- 
logna per  prendervi  la  corona  pqetica  dell^allo- 
ro  ^^  f».  E  pressandonelo  poi  nella  seconda  eglo- 
ga  gli  prometteva  di  fargli  conoscere  i  versi  dd 
Mussato,  che  Dante  avea  probabilmente  gia  co- 
nosciuto  di  persona  in  Verona  o  in  Udine. «  Ma 
Guido  tuo  c<  aggiugneva»  non  patira  che  tu  lasci 
Ravenna  o  la  bella  Pineta  che  la  cinge  sull'A- 
driatico.»  Rispondeva  Dante  alle  cortesi  premure 


(\i)  Bocc.  commento  al  C.  I,  Ed.  Firenxe  1724  Tom.  V,  p.  19.= 
Veltro  ^80. 
(<5)  Vchro  <82. 
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con  dae  altre  egloghe  nella  medesima  liogaa; 
di  tanto,  ma  non  piu ,  ccMnpiaoendo  il  ktinista^ 
il  quale  non  sapea  forse  esser  ceppi  a  nn  Dante 
qualunque  lingua  morta,  ed  aver  esso  tenlala  gia 
e  rigeltata  la  impossibile  impresa  di  reslaurarla. 
tt  Grato  poi.  gli  sarebbe  »  rispondeva  ,  vcomal* 
il  capo  della  corona  d'alloro  in  Bologna;  ma 
meglio  ancora  in  patria  se  mai  ritomeraTyi^  na- 
scondere  la  canizie  sotlo  qualunque  £ronda  *^. 
Quando  come  ^'  interi  regni  saran  noti  Cp^* 
tebuntj  per  li  suoi  canti ,  i  corpi  dUcorrenti 
intomo  del  mondo ,  e  gli  abitatori  degli  astri , 
allora  giorera  cinger  d'edera  e  d'alloro  le  tem^ 
pia  ^^.  Ne  egli  saprebbe  anteporre  Polifemo  al 
suo  Jola  ^^M.  Dove  oltre  alia  sua  contentezza 
dell'  ospizio  di  Guido  che  e  qnesto  Jola ,  vedesi 
che  Dante  aveva  allora  terminato  di  comporre 
ma  non  di  pubblicare  il  suo  Paradiso;  ch'egli 
era  quindi  confortato  dagli  amici  ad  accingersi 
ad  altro  assunto ;  e  che  qua  e  la  si  trattava  del 
dargli  la  corona  poetica.  Era  y  s'  io  non  m'  in* 


(16)  Verai  42,  44. 
(\7)  Verii  48,  50. 
(iS)  Vcrsi  95. 
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ganno,  tal  incoronazione  cosa  nuova;  ed  im* 
maginata  forse  da  Dante  stesso ,  o  per  similitu- 
dine  alle  lauree  in  allre  scienze  da  lai  vedate 
in  parecchieuniversita;  o  principalmente  qoasi 
a  compenso  e  riparazione  della  vergogna  ofier- 
tagli  in  san  Giovanni ,  ondecfae  in  qaeslo  ed 
in  nessun  altro  luogo  volera  essere  incoro* 
nato.  «  Vaghissimo  fii  e  di  onore  e  di  pompa 
A  dice  il  Boccaccio  » ,  e  per  avventura  pid 
che  alia  sua  indita  yirtii  non   si  sarebbe  ri- 

chiesto E  per  questa  vaghezza,  credo   che 

sopra  ogni  altro  studio  amasse  la  poesia;  veg- 
gendoy  comeche  la  filosofia  ogni  altra  trapassi 
di  nobilta ,  la  eccellenza  di  quella  con  pochi 
potersi  comunicare  j  ed  esseme  per  lo  mondo 
molti  famosi ;  e  la  poesia  essere  piu  apparente 
e  dilettevole  a  ciascuno  e  li  poeti  rarissimi  »• 
(  O  buon  Boccaccio  perdonaci  il  dire  che  mal 
arrivi  qui  Dante ,  poiche  il  credi  poeta  per  sif- 
fatti  calcoli  e  vanita  ).  cc  E  pero  sperando  per 
la  poesia  alio  inusitato  e  pomposo  onore  della 
coronazione  dello  alloro  poter  pervenire,  tuito  a 
lei  si  diede  e  studiando  e  componendo.  E  certo 
il  suo  desiderio  gli  veniva  intero ,  se  in  tanto 
gli  fusse  statu  la  fortuna  graziosa,  che  egli  fusse 
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giaiDmai  potato  tomare  in  Firenze ;  in  la  quale 
sola ,  sopra  le  fonti  di  san  Giovanni  a'  era  di- 
sposto  d'incoronarsi;  acciocche  quivi  doye  per 
lo  battesimo  aveya  preso  il  primo  nome ,  quivi 
medesimo  per  la  coronazione  prendesse  il  se- 
condo  ^^.  Ma  cosi  ando  che  quantunque  la  sua 
sufficienza  fusse  molta ,  e  per  quella ,  in  ogni 
parte  ove  piaciuto  gli. fosse,  avesse  potuto  Vo- 
nore  della  laurea....  pigliare,  non  la  voUe;  e  cosl 
senza  il  molto  desiderato  onore  si  mori  ^^».  Ad 
ogni  modo  tal  inusitato  onore ,  ambito  da  Dante 
per  una  ragione  cred'  io  piii  speciale ,  e  certo 
in  luogo  speciale,  fu  poi  pochi  anni  dopo  pur 
ambito  ed  ottenuto  dal  Petrarca ,  meno  schivo 
d'ogni  maniera,  per  mano  di  quel  re  Roberto 
tanto  sprezzato  da  Dante.  E  qiiindi  forse  .  le 
invidincce ,  le  quali  non  ispuntano  da  nulla 
cosi  facilmente  come  dal  tornar  in  se  lira  gli 
onori  ottenuti,  e  trovarsi  da  meno  di  dii  non 
gli  ottenne.  Da  Petrarca  in  poi  molti  poeti  lau- 


(19)  Tradiizione  evidente  delle  prime  ierzine  riferite  del  Canto 
XXV  del  Paradiso. 

(20)  Bocc.  Vita  39,  40. 
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read  si  oonteno ;  fra  essi  fu  grande  Melastasio 
da  noi ,  non  disprezzabile  Soathej  in  Inghil- 
terra ;  degli  altri  sorrisero  i  contemporanei  e 
i  posteri;  Walter  Seott  ne  schivo  il  earico  o 
ii  ridicolo. 

Ancora,  dalle  parole  di  Cecco  d'Ascoli^  nn 
mediocre  poeta  che  fu  poi  detrattore  di  Dante , 
Tedesi  che  qaesti  con  lui  carteggiaya  da  Ra* 
yenna ,  e  gli  proponeva  iina.assurda  quistione: 
qaal  fosse  piu  nobile  tra  due  figliuoli  nati  d'un 
parto.  E  di  Cecco  e  Dante  pur  si  narra  ,  che 
sostenendo  questi  contro  a  quello  potersi  la 
natura  vinoer  coUfartey  ed  avendo  per  cio  mo- 
strare,  addestrato  un  gatto  a  reggere  una  can- 
dela ,  Cecco  poi  yinse  la  quistione  facendo  uscir 
topi  improyyisamente  ^^  Se  son  yen  tali  rac- 
conti,  mostrano  ayer  saputo  Dante  conyersare 
con  ciascuno  in  proporzione  a  cio  che  il  yalu- 
taya ;  ed  ayer  yalutato  costui  degnamente.  Ag- 
giungono  alcuni  essere  stato  costui  maestro  di 
Dante  in  astronomia.  Ma  io  non  ne  troyo  au- 
torita  antica ;  e  senza  autorita  non  mi  saprei 

(20  Pelli  p.  94. 
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persuadere  a  congetturar  quell'  ingegno  arguto 
ma  falso  di  Gecco  d^Ascoli  educatore  in  nulla 
di  quello  cosi  retto  di  Dante.  Che  anzi,  essendo 
essi  stati  quasi  coetanei,  credere!  Cecco  disce- 
polo  di  Danle ;  ma  se  mai,  discepolo  indocile 
ed  ingrato  ^  come  vedremo. 

Del  resto  un'  altra  tradizione  o  novella  i 
rimasta  del  soggiomo  di  Dante  in  Ravenna  ^^. 
Narra  Franco  Sacchetti  d'un  Genovese  di  per- 
sona piccola  e  sparutissimo,  innamorato,  ma 
non  amalo;  il  quale,  dice,  venne  a  Ravenna  e 
cerco  di  trovarsi  a  un  convito  con  Dante,  per 
aveme  consiglio ,  ed  essendo  a  mensa  assai  di 
presso  Fun  dell'altro,  il  Genovese  disse:  ccMeS" 
ser  Dante  ^  io  ho  inteso  assai  della  vostra  virtUj 
e  della  fama  che  di  vol  corre.  Potrk  io  avere 


(TLT)  Due  altn  aneddoti,  rono  di  Dante  in  Patria^  f  altro  di  lui  ifci 
Ravenna  aono  ri£eriti  nelle  iPacezie  di  diveni,  aggiuate  a  quelle  del 
Piovano  Arlotto  (  Venezia  4595  fegli  77,  85).  Ma  veri  o  no,  abbiamo 
disprezzato  gik  il  primo  come  insulso,  ed  ora  il  secondo  come  scon- 
cio.  N^  mentoviamo  quest'  ultimo  se  non  per  rispondere  a  chi 
n*  inferisfe  che  Dante  viveva  a  Bavenna  scottamalamente  e  cosk 
non  religiosamente :  che  pur  troppo  Dante  era  fiale,  fralissimo^ 
ma  che  il  siio  cadere  anche  tardo  non  s'  oppone  anzi  s'accorda  col 
suo  pentirsi  continuo  ed  ultimo. 
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cdcun  consigUo  da  voi  ?  Disse  Dante :  purche 
io  ve  lo  sappia  dare.  Allora  il  Genovese  dice: 
io  ho  amato ,  e  amo  una  donna  con  tuUa  queUa 
fade  che  amore  vuole  che  s'ami;  e  giammai  da 
lei  nan  che  amore  nd  sia  stato  conceduto  ^  ma 
solo  dtuno  sguardo  mai  non  mi  fece  conienio. 
Udendo  Dante  cdstoi,  e.veggendo  la  sua  s]pa- 
rata  vista  disse:  Messere^  iofarei  volenderi  ogrd 
cosa  che  vi  piacesse;  e  di  queUo  che  alpresenie 
mi  domandate^  non  ci  veggio  altro  che  un  modo. 
E  questo  e  che  voi  sapete  che  le  donne  gramde 
hanno  sempre  vaghezza  di  cose  strane.  E  perb 
cons^errd)b€^  che  questa  donna  che  cotanto  amo- 
tBy  ingras^idasse.  Essendo  grof^ida^  come  spesso 
inierviene  ch^  eUe  hanno  vizio  di  cose  nuovey 
cosl  potrebbe  inters^enire  cK  eJla  avra  vizio  di 

voi Riconobbesi  il  Genovese;  e  conoscendo 

Dante  per  quello  ch'egli  era ,  meglio  che  non 

avea  conosciuto  se piu  di  stette  in  casa  sua, 

pigliando  grandissima  dimestichezza  per  tutti 
li  tempi  che  vissono  ^hy.  Vera  o  no  la  tradizione, 
ci  mostra  almeno  Danta  in  di  versa  situazione 

(23)  Fr.  Sacchetti  Nov.  Tom.  I,  nov.  8. 
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alle  mense  di  Ravenna^  die  non  a  quelle  di 
Verona. 

Ma  oltre  le  compagnevoll  brigate  e  i  car- 
^ggi  ^  I'^gloghe,  ad  altre  occupazioni  atten- 
deva  Dante  di  gran  lunga  discoste  da  quelle 
cui  era  confortato  da  Giovanni  di  Virgilio.  Giova 
ridirlo ,  quest'  anime  yarie ,  pronte  e  mutabili  y 
non  sono  penetrabili  dagli  occhi  di  tutti ,  e 
sovente  nemmeno  degli  amici.  E  cosi  mentre 
quesli ,  giudicando  Dante  dal  passato ,  gli  stig- 
gerivano  come  alletteyoli  nuovi  argoinenti  fe- 
condi  d'ire  e  di  parteggiamenti ,  Dante  pro- 
seguendo  9  solitario  nel  suo  animo ,  i  pensieri 
a  cui  s'era  soUevato  nel  Paradiso,  e  andando 
pill  su ,  o  almeno  piu  in  la ,  Dante  cristiano  y 
ed  avanzantesi  in  eta  traduce va  ora  i  sette  Salmi 
penitenziali ,  il  Credo  ,  il  Pater  noster ,  TAve 
Maria ,  i  dieci  Comandamenti ,  i  sette  peccati 
mortali;  e  a  ^est'ultime  rime^  or  cognite  sotto 
il  nome  di  credo  di  Dante ,  poneva  ,  pur  imi- 
tando  Virgilio,  imitato  esso  poi  piu  felicemente 
dal  Petrarca,  questo  principio : 

lo  scrissi  gik  d'amor  piu  volte  in  rime 
Quanto  piu  seppi  dolcl»  belle,  e  vaghe, 
£  in  pulirle  adoprai  tutte  mie  lime. 
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Dl  cii  son  fatte  le  mie  yoglie  smaghe. 
Perch' io  conoseo  avere  speso  in  vano 
Le  mie  fatiche  ad  aspettar  mal  paghe. 

Da  questo  false  amor,  omai  la  mano 
A  scriver  pid  di  lai  io  ya6  ritrare, 
£  ragionar  di  Dio  come  cristiano^^. 

Versi  per  yero  dire  come  i  seguenti  del  Credo 
men  lodevoli  per  se  |  che  per  il  candido  sentire 
espres$ovi  9  e  per  la  smentita  cosi  data  ai  ca- 
lunniatori  antichi  o  modemi  di  Dante* 

La  traduzione  poi  o  parafrasi  de'  sette  sal- 
mi non  risplende  certamente  di  quella  luce 
propria  che  rifulge  nelle  opere  spontanee 
di  Dante;  ma  ella  ne  riflette  pure  non  poca 
da  quella  poesia  Dayidica,  sola  che  sia  piu 
sublime  della  Daptesca,  sola  non  mai  imitata, 
oltima  forse  ad  imitarsi  per  I'ayyenire.  Sono 
i  sette  salmi  come  ognun  sa,  appello  continuo 
alia  misericordia  di  Dio,  e  cosi  consolatori 
di  tutli  i  cristiani  pentiti ,  ma  forse  piu  spe- 
cialmente  di  coloro  che  abbiano  o  credano 
ayere  ,  come  Dayidde ,  so£Ferto  quaggiu  dalla 
ingiustizia  degli  uomini ,  onde  appeilano  pur 

(20  Danle  Op.  Ven.  Tom.  IVj  Parte  II,  p.  244. 
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rassegnati  alia  giostizia  di  Dio ;  e  di  coloro 
poi  che  sperando  desiderino  i  loro  cari  per- 
duti,  ondeche  ad  essi  gli  suggerlsce,  pietosa 
madre ,  la  Ghiesa.  Dante  inyaso  fortemente  di 
questi  due  pensieri  doveva  quindi  dilettarsi 
molto  in  qaei  salmi.  E  sovente  aggiugne  tali 
parole ,  che  si  rlferiscono  evidentemente  alia 
irita ,  ai  peccati ,  ed  alle  occiipazioni  sue  pro- 
prie ;  ne  e  sempre  infelice ,  quantunque  tra- 
duttrice  la  poesia  di  lui.  Cosi: 

Aggi  pictade  de'  miei  gravi  error! : 
Per6  ch'io  sono  debile  ed  infenno 
Ed  ho  perduti  tutti  i  mlei  vigori, 

Difendimi  Sigaor  dallo  gran  venno 
E  sanami ;  imperft  ch'  io  non  ho  osso 
Che  conturbato  possa  omai  slar  fernio. 

Saimo'  I. 

Non  consentir  Signor,  cbe  la  potenza 
Degli  avversari  miei  piu  mi  consummi, 
E  smorza  in  me  ogni  concupisceoza. 

Dal  mio  Signore  allora  detto  fammi : 
Si ,  ch'  io  ti  dard,  uomo ,  inlelleilo 
Per  cui  conosceral  li  beni  summi. 

Poi  ti  dimostrer6  1  cammin  perfetto 
Per  cui  tn  possi  pervenire  al  regno 
Dove  si  yive  senza  alcun  difetto* 
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D^li  occhi  miei  ancor  ti  farfr  degno 
eoc. 

Salmo  n. 

E  cosi  quel  principio  del  salmo  III  dove  egli 
aggiugne  il  primo  verso,  reminiscenza  del  poema 

O  tu  che  1  cielo,  e  '1  mondo  puoi  comprendere 
lo  prego  che  non  yoglia  con  furore 
Ower  con  ira  il  tuo  servo  riprendere. 

Enel  V 

Ciasciino  m'i  nemico  ed  awersario; 

Tutto  lo  giorno  mi  vitaperava , 

E  diifiamava  con  parlare  vario. 
E  quel  che  nel  passato  mi  lodava 

G)n  sue  parole  >  e  con  lusinghe  tenere, 

Di  lor  ciascuno  mi  vitaperava : 
Perch*  io  mangiava ,  come  fl  pan ,  la  cenere 

E  1  mio  ber  mescolava  con  il  pianio 

Per  contrastar  alia  focosa  Venere. 

E  piu  giu  dove  certo  pensava  a  Firenze 

Tu  sei,  Signor,  la  luce  chiara  e  pura 

La  qual  levando  su  senza  dimora 

Farii  la  rocca  di  Sion  sicura. 
Per  ch'egli  i  vennto  il  tempo  e  I'ora 

Di  aitttar  qudla  gentil  cittade 

Ch^ogoi  suo  cittadino  sempre  onora, 
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Ed  A  nigion  che  ta  I'abbi  pietade 
Pert  ebe  le  sne  sante  mora  piaoqae  2S 
Alii  tuoi  send  pieni  di  bontade, 

Li  quali  udendo  li  sospiri  e  Tacque 
E  li  lamenti  e  i  guai  di  quella  terra 
A  perdonarle  mai  lor  non  dispiacque. 

Oltre  i  versi  del  medesimo  salmo  ckati  in  fronte 
al  presente  capitolo ,  e  tutto  il  De  profundis 
salmo  VI  che  son  forse  i  migliori  ^^.  In  tulto, 
tutti  questi  versi  di  Dante,  non  sono  certo  dei 
migliori ,  ma  non  mi  sembran  pure  indegni  di 
lui.  Che  se  tali  paressero  ad  altri ,  ei  si  yorreb- 
be  dire  tutt'  al  piu  effetto  della  prematura  ma 
non  incomprensibile  caducila  di  lui.  Ad  ogni 
modo  yi  son  cosi  chiari  y  il  suo  stile ,  il  suo 
verseggiare,  le  sue  reminiscenze ,  die  non  e 
ragione  di  non  attribuirli  a  lui.  E  non  poten- 
dosi  cio  far  ne  dire ,  dissesi  ch'  ei  facesse  queste 
sue  poesie  religiose  per  ischermo  di  certe  per- 
secuzioni  ecclesiastiche.  Ma  di  queste ,  contra 


(25)  Certo^  se  non  k  corrotto  il  testo  v'  k  qui  in  quel  piacque  per 
piacquero  grande  abuso  di  quel  principto  di  Dante  di  piegar  alk 
rima  piuttosto  le  parole  che  non  il  pensiero.  Ma  forse  si  potrebbe  leg- 
gere  lo  suo  sanlo  mrtro, 

(26)  Op.  di  Danle  Venezia  <758,  T.  IV  parte  II,  pp.  175  e  seg. 
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Dante  vivente,  non  ne  ememoria  storica;  epoi 
giudichi  ognuno  se  fosse  probabile  o  necessario 
un  tale  schermo  a  Dante  che  ne  ayeva  tanti 
uguali  quanto  a  forza  religiosa,  e  di  gran  lunga 
superior!  quanto  a  poesia,  nel  poema  sacro.  Ma 
gla,  ei  vogliono  taluni  assolutamente  aversi  un 
Dante  anticristiano ;  e  per  cio  fare ,  si  fanno 
un  Dante  vile ,  e  scrivente  falso  e  per  paura. 
E  in  tali  pensieri  dunque,  in  tali  occupazioni 
era  Dante ,  quando  fu  distratto  dall'  ultimo  fatto 
che  sappiamo  di  lui.  Dice  il  Villani  ch'  ei  fu 
mandato  dai  signori  da  Polenta  in  ambasceria 
a  Yenezia  ^^.  Era  ufficio  piu  conforme  a  qaelli 
gia  esercitati  da  lui ,  die  non  la  giudicatora 
datagli  dallo  Scaligero ;  ne  parmi  da  dubitare 
di  tal fatto,  accettato  da  tutti  i  biografi.  Ma  di 
una  lettera  di  Dante  stampata  dal  Doni  come 
scritta  da  Yenezia  a  Guido  Novello  nel  marzo 
1313 ,  sarebbe  certo  almeno  a  corregger  la  data 
mutandola  in  1320  o  1321 ;  essendo  impossi- 
bile  che  Dante  fosse  in  Ravenna  nel  1313 ;  e 
certo  poi  non  signoreggiandovi  allora  Guido 
Novello.  Ma  la  lettera  tutta  e  tenuta  giustamente 

(27)  Gior.  Vill.  p.  507. 
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per  ispuria ;  non  tanto  perche  trc^po  severa 
ai  Veneziani ,  che  cio  sarebbe  anzi  ne'  modi  di 
Dante;  ma  perche  ditre  a  que'  caratteri  di  fal* 
sita ,  ella  non  fa  trorata  mai  in  niun  codice » 
e  fu  pul^cata  dal  Doni  che  ha  mal  nome  in 
fatto  di  sincerita  ^^.  Men^ospetta  e  on'  altra  no- 
tizia  dell'ambasceria  di  Dante  a  Venezia.  Diconsi 
£itti  allora  da  loi  e  posti  sotto  un'immagine 
della  santa  Vergine  in  on  Paradiso,  i  quaUxo 
versi  segoenti: 

L'amor  che  mosse  pk  Teterno  Padre 
Per  figli  aver  di  sua  deitii  trina , 
GMtei»  che  fa  del  aao  figUnol  poi  madre 
De  runiverso  qui  la  &  r^na, 

Vedevansi  i  versi  ancora  al  tempo  del  Sanso- 
vino  sopra  il  seggio  del  doge  nel  salone  dei 
dieci  2^.  Finalmente  aggiungono  allri  di  quesla 
ambasceria ,  che  non  avendovi  Dante  ottenuto 
cio  che  desiderava  pel  suo  signore ,  egli  tor- 
nandoy  del  dispiacere  infermo  e  mori  ^^«  Parri 


(28)  Pelli  p.  497. 

(29)  Venezia  descritta  dal  SansovinO'-  Pelli  p.  439. 

(30)  Pelli  p.  MO. 
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difficile  a  credersi  d'on  uomo  provato  da  lanle 
s venture;  tuttayia  e  yaria  non  solamente  tra 
gli  uomini  diversi  ^  ma  nello  stesso  uomo  nei 
diversi  t^mpi  la  forza  del  resistere;  e  chi  resse 
a  sventure  maggiori ,  puo  estenuato  da  esse 
snccombere  ad  una  minima. 

Ad  ogni  modo  tomato  da  quella  ambasceria , 
cc  poiche  la  sua  ora  venne  segnata  a  ciasche- 
duno ,  essehdo  egli  gia  nel  mezzo ,  o  presso  del 
cinquantesimosesto  suo  anno,  infermato  e  se- 
condo  la  religione  cristiana,  ogni  ecclesiastico 
Sacramento  umilemente  e  con  divozione  ricevu-- 
to ;  e  a  Dio,  p^r  contrizione  di  ogni  cosa  com- 
messa  da  lui  contro  al  yolere  suo ,  siccome  da 
uomo,  riconciliatosi ;  del  mese  di  settembre, 
negli  anni  di  Cristo  1521  (  nel  di  che  la  esal- 
tazione  della  santa  Croce  si  celebra  dalla  Chiesa 
(14  seltembre),  non  senza  grandissimo  dcJore 
del  sopra  detto  Guido,  e  generalmente  di  tutti 
i  cittadini  ravegnani  al  suo  Creatore  rende 
il  faticato  spirito.  U  quale  niuno  dubbio  e  che 
riceyuto  non  fusse  nelle  braccia  della  sua  no- 
bilissima  Beatrice ,  colla  quale  nel  cospetCo  di 
colui  ch'  e  sommo  bene ,  lasciate  le   miserie 
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deUa  presente  vita ,  ora  lietissimMieate  vira 
in  qaella  felidta,  a  coi  fine  giammai  non  si 
aspefcta  ^^  »« Gli  sciittori  francescani  aggiuiigbiio 
che  Dante  si  era  ascrittp  in  Ravenna  a'  terziari 
del  loro  ordine^  e  mori  in  loro  ahito^  e  perdo 
fa  seppellito  appresso  a  loro«  L'lina  e  I'altra 
erano  divosioni  frequenti  in  quell'  etk  ^K  La 
sepcdtora  e  sola  certa. 

Cosi  moii  Dante  9  uomo  infelice  fin  dalla  gio 
ventu  per  il  perduto  amore ,  infelice  ne'  servigi 
voluti  rendere  alia  patria,  sconosciuto  da'  con* 
citladini,  dannato  al  fuoco,  yituperato  di  ba* 
raiteria ,  perduti  gli  scritti ,  persegaitato  per 
essi)  interrolto  negli  studi, foorascito, errante, 
povero^  forse  mendico,  solo,  scherno  di  bnf^ 
fbni  9  trastullo  di  principi ;  Dante  non  mai  av-»' 
vilitosi  per  nulla,  non  mai  scartatosi  dalla  fede, 
non  mai  cessante  fino  all'  ultimo  di  amare ,  di 
operare,  di  scrivere  per  sua  donna,  per  sua 
patria,  per  suo  Dio«  Questo  e  grande  esem^ 
piol  Mutano  i  tempi,  mutano  le  difiicolta^  ma 

(30Bocc.  Vitap.  41. 

(32)FeIli  p.444. 

# 
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cpianda  fosser  cresciuto,  che  non  e  yero ,  non 
muta  la  tempra  degU.  animi  umani^  ne  la  grazia 
del  cido  a  sorreggerli*  Erra  chianqae  opera; 
ma  erra  pure  chi  per  timiditi  si  trattiene;  e  questa 
gran  difierenza  ci  e  tra  gli  uni  e  gli  altri^  che 
{^t  errori  £Eitti  per  eccesso  dagli  operosi  sono 
poi  corretti  da'  posteri,  e.  resta  il  bnono  e  bdio 
dell'  opera  loro  ne'  tesori  della  palria  e  ddia 
umanita ;  mentre  d^li  oziosi ,  meno  nomini 
che  l>ruti »  non  resta  nulla  qoaggiu.  E  certo 
andie  in  cielo  Golui,  che  fin  da  prindpio  im- 
pose il  layoro ,  e  spiego  pcH ,  che  ogni  uomo 
faccia  fruttare  il  talento  concedutogli,  ayra 
special  pieta,  qualunque  sia  il  frutto,  di  chi 
ablua  falicato  per  obbedire  a'  suoi  divini  pre- 
cetti.  A'grandi  ingegni,  la  gloria  nel  tempo; 
ma  ad  ogni  uomo  di  buona  volonta  la  sem- 
pitema.  E  questa  grande,  questa  somma  e 
gia  patria  virtu  dell'operosita,  che  tanto  valse 
all'Italia,  ognunodinoi  la  puo  almeno  imitare 
da  Dante.  L'ingegno  non  s'imita,  o  male;  ma 
imitar  si  possono  sempre  le  virtu ,  e  questa 
principalmente  ch'  e  poi  madre  di  tutte  I'altre* 
Niuno  forse  mai  piu  non  dara  alia  patria  un 
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tesoro  di  gloria  e  pensieri  come  Dante ;  ma  ag^ 
giugniamo  ognuno  V  obolo  nostro. 

Quanto  poi  alia  gloria  ^  special  premio  riser- 
bato  a'grandi,  veggiamo  cio  cbe  ne  penso  egli^ 
e  cio  quindi  che  glie  ne  tocco* 


GAPO  XVII. 


TICBNOB  DELLA   GLOStA   DI   DARTS. 


(  1891-18S8  ) 


400    Noo  e  11  noadni  tumor  atlro  elie  mi  fiato 

Di  vtato ,  di'  or  ntu  ifnmck  4id.  or.  fpm  ^fiP^^ 
E  molm  noma  percha  mnta  Uto. 

40)    C3k«  boM  tmn  m  ]rfik  n  veedbu  nhtix 
Da  to  la  cama  p  cha  m  faaii  morto 
Imiaiiai  eba  laaciawl  il  pappo  a  fl  disdi  | 

406    PriaelMpaaii«irfttrawi7cli*ipmctfl9 
Spiato  airalatnoy  ch'un  mnover  ^ieiglui 
▲1  Mtauo  cba  pia  tavK  ia  dela  i  larta.     i 
.       Puiczi. 

dnunqoe  paragoni  il  pioso    deB'  Infenia 
XXIV.  47  dove  e  esaltata  k  ^oria  teirena , 
con  qnesto  del  Purgatorio  dove  ella  e  ridotia   . 
al  sua  vero  valore,  potra  aggiugiiere  il  nostro 
Dante  alia  seHe  di  que'  grandi^  Ae  s*  innamo^  ' 
rarono  della  gloria  e  si  coofortarono  della: 
speranza  di  essa  nel  principiare  le  loro  iatidie,  > 
ma  che  ne  sentirono  la  vanita ,  gionti  die  f a- 
rono  alia  loro  grandezza.  Restano  qtiesti  s\  an- 
cora  talvdlta  sup^rbi  nel  compararsi,  ma  umili . 
sempre  nel  considevare  sestessi;  e  tal  fa  la 
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superbia  di  D^tnte,  troppo  appostagli  da  inolti. 
Modesto  il  diremmo  anzi ,  e  la  dove  ei  si  pa^ 
ragona  e  si  mette  sotto  a  Ovidio,  e  qui  doye 
non  sembra  sperare  mille  anni  alia  gloria  sua, 
che  noi  dopo  cinquecento.  veggiamo  rinverdire. 
Ad  ogni  modo,  docili  xioi  all' ultima  sentenza 
di  Dante,  la  storia  che  imprendiamo  della  ^oria 
di  lui  non  sara  se  non  quella  dell'utile  prodotto, 
dell'  attivit&  promossa  da  lui.  Questo  solo  e 
lascito  Teale  de*grandi. 

Non  fara  qoindi  meraviglia,  che  noi  p'assiamo 
icfimerali  celebratigli  da  Guido  di  Polenta ;  il  ser- 
mone  pronunziato  toniando  alia  casa  di  lui  ^ ; 
le  poesie  ed  iscrizioni  scrittegli  in  morte,  che 
credo  sieno  la  prima  di  quelle  raccolte  tanto 
prodigate  poi  ^ ;  il  sepolcro  di  Ravenna,  ideato 

.  ma  non  potuto  eseguire  da  Guido  da  Pdenta, 
innalzato  poi  nel  1483  da  Bernardo  padre  del 

^  cardinal  Bembo  e  pripre  la  per  la  repubblica 
di  Tenezia ,  e  restaurato  nel  1692  e  1780  dai 

r><4)  Boeotee;ViteidiDnfie  p.  41, 

.  0)  BoccMcVtU  di  Dntep.  42.  Ed.  Mia.V.  p.  121,  e  Vehio 
p.  iB7,  E  posciach^  tante  altre  ne  sono,  tarebbe  curioio  fone  ii£we 
qiiesU  Raecolia  di  poesie.  in  morte  di  Dante,  —  Potrebb'  cssere  lift 
•Afpcndke  alk  pretente  o  qaaianque  «kni  Vita;  e  Gusi  primwi  c»- 
diM  diplomatic  dibti. 
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cardinali  Corsi  e  Valend  Gonzaga  legati  del 
papa  in  qaella  citta  ^ ;  i  monomenti  erettigU 
in  vari  luoghi,  e  quel  di  Roma  fattogli  da  Ca- 
novanel  1813  ^^  e  quel  di  Firenze  decretato 
la  prima  yolta  nel  1396 ,  ed  effettaalo  nel 
18SS9  ^ ;  e  finalmente  le  medaglie  battntegK  ^; 
Tutta  questa  e  la  parle  materiale  della  gloria 
di  Dante ;  della  quale  pure  vediamo  cosi  il  ere- 
scere  fino  ai  nostri  di. 

E  lasciamo,  quantunqne  piu  proprie  di  Dante 
stesso,  le  opere  d'arte  ispirate  da  lui  a  Giotto, 
airOraagna,  a  Masaccio,  al  sao  simile,  e  quasi 
fratello  Michelangelo  Buonarotli  che  fecie  ad 
ogni  canto  della  Gommedia  cerd  disegni,  per^ 
duti  poi  pur  troppo  in  un  natifragio;  e  quelli 
che  furona  fatti  in  Italia  e  fuori,  da  Federigo 


(3)  Pein  p.  444~De  Bomanb  Ed.  Mm.  V.i2i,  e  Francesco 
Beltrami :  Forestiere  islmito  delle  cose  notabilUihne  della  cittk  di 
BaYenna— Bav.  4785. 

(4)  De  Bomanis  Ed.  Min.  V.  425. 

•  (5)  Missirint  Commentario  II.»  dk  la  storia  di  tutti  i  inoDumeiitl 
erelti  in  Toscana.  — -  Altri  lone  ne  sarebbcio  da  aggiognere  nel  reilo 
d' Italia;  ed  imo  recentiasimo  in  Parigi  eretio  nel  palasxo  Portals, 
e  acolpito  da  M.U«  Fauveau.  —  Sarebbe  Ilia  Af^pendice  desldendnle 
una  Epigrafia  di  Dante. 
(6)  Pelli  p.  '50  —  Mijiirini  Com.  II.o  p.  46. 
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Zuccari  /da  Flaxnlan^  o  da  PineQi  e  molti 
altri  ^.  Nian  poeta  o  scrittore  umano,  tranne 
foise  Omero  (ra  gli  antichi ,  iece  tanto  dipin- 
gere.  e  scolpire,  e  cosi  prodar  tanti  tesori  an-^ 
che  materiali  come  Dante;  sia  detto per^ocJoro 
che  non  istimano  se  non  la  prodazione  della 
materia^  e  diiamano  non  produtfori  gl'  inr 
gegni. 

E  lascio  finalmente  anche  la  storia  della  &- 
mi^a  di  Dante ;  la  quale  st  trovava  in  Ravenna 
yia  morte  di  luf ,  ma  in  occasione  probabil-" 
mente  della  cacdata  di  Guido  seguita  pocodopo, 
tom6  in  Verona  presso  Can  Grande,  i?i  si  sta- 
bill  e  propiagOy  tornando  di  rado  alcnni  a  Ft- 
rente  ,e  non  cessando  in  linea  diretia  maaoo- 
linp.  se  non  a  mezzo  il  secolo  XVI  in  Ginevra, 
die  porto  il  nome  e  il  sangue  dell'  Ali^ieri 
ndla  fiimiglia  de'conti  Sarego  fino  al  preseiUe  K 

(7)  Tulti  quest!  (e  probabilmente  Michflmylo  p&  degli  atari) 
Inttarono  i  ioggetti  Danteschi  per  ufogg;b  di  niidi  e  eosk  con  poche 
figure.  Ma  ae  un  diaegiiatore  d'ingegno  aimile  al  Martin,  s'  inna- 
OMMifle  mai  di  Dante ,  ne  polrebbe  aofgere  quasi  on  commwto 
gn^ko  della  divina  Gmiroediay  ed una  tutta  nuova  opn» d*miiB. -» 
lotanlo  i  dtsegni  delle  prindpali  opere  d'arte  ispinte  da  D.  potreb- 
beio  formare  una  IVa  Appendice  od  Iconogn^  di  DanU. 

(8)  Pelli  p.  37,  ed  albero  genealogtco  p.  28. 
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E  qui^ta  certo  e  bc^  nobilla.  Ma  mn  lascumdo 
tatto  cio,  ed  insieme  le  stesse  opere  minori  di 
DaBte ,  ci  afFrettiamo  al  fondamoato  della  luvr 
hiltk  -da  lui  lasciata^  al  monnmento  massimo  da 
Itti  stesso  a  se  &tto,  al  fonte  di  tante  bdle 
ispirazioni  altmi ,  la  diyina  Gommedia.  Ma 
non  farema  pui  die  xm  sommario  ddla  storia 
di  essa;  una  distesa  sarebbe  poco  meno  cfae 
storia  letteraria  d'ltaLa. 

Vedemmo  poeo  prima  della  morte  di  Dante 
non  mandati  per  anco  a  Can  Grande  j  e  cosL 
non  pubblicati  gU  ultimi  fredici  eanti  del  Pa-» 
radiso.  Di  questi  poi  narra.il  Boccaccio  che 
Dante  si  mori  senza  nemmen  lasciame  uenMV 
ria.  «£  cercato  da  quelli  che  rimasono^  figliuoli 
e  discepoli  y  piu  volte  e  in  piu  mesi  ogni  sua 
scrittura,  Ise  alia  saa  opera  avesse  fatta  alcan» 
fine,  ne  troyandosi  per  alcon  modo  i  canii  re*, 
sidoi;  essendo  generalmente  bgni  suo  amico 
corruccioso,  che  Iddio  non  Fayeva  almeno  al 
mondo  tanto  prestato ,  che  egli  1  piccolo  rimar 
nente  della  sua  opera  ayesse  potato  compire; 
dal  pid  cercare ,  ne  troyandoli,  s'erano  dispe- 
rati  rimasi.  Eransi  Jacopo  e  Piero  figliuoli  di. 
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Dante,  de'quali  ciascuno  era  dicitore  inrima  ^^ 
per  persoasione  d'  alcuni  loro  aoiici ,  messi  a 
volere,  qaanto  per  loro  si  potesse,  supplire 
la  patema  opera ,  acoiocche  imperfetta  non  ri- 
manesse  ;  quando  a  Jacopo ,  il  quale  in  cio  era 
pia  fervente  che  V  altro ,  apparve  una  mirabil 
visione ,  la  quale  non  solamente  dalla  stolta 
presunzione  il  tolse,  ma  gli  mostro  dove  fossero 
li  tredici  canli,  li  quali  alia  divma  Gommedia 
mancavano,  e  da  loro  non  saputi  ritrovare  *^vk 
Segue  poi  a  narrare  quelia  idsione,  ayuta  da 
Jacopo  aU'  ottavo  mese  dopo  la  morte  di  Dante, 
e  riferita  da  un  yalentuomo  Ravegnano  disoe- 
polo  di  lui  nomato  Piero  Giardino.  Gerto 
con  tale  aggiunta  il  Boccaccio  toglie  autbrita  a 
tutto  il  fatto.  Ma  parmi  che  lasciando  cio  che 
altronde  si  arguisce  di  falsita,  si  debba  serbare 
fede  al  restante.  L' intermzione  d'amicisia  tra 
Dante  e  lo  Scaligero,  ci  fa  parer  molto  na- 
turale  la  sospensione  delP  invio  d^i  ultimi 
canti,  e  cosi  la  non  pubblicazione  di  essi,  con- 


(9)  Benedetto  sia  to  gran  Boccaccio,  che  distingut  in  Italia  i  dici- 
tori  in  rima  da*  poeti. 
(40)  Boccaccio  Vit.  p.  89. 


fermata  dall'  eglbga  o  lettera  a  Giovanni  di 
Virgilio.  L'esilio  e  le  altre  sventore  di  Dante 
fanno  in  lui  naturale  qualonque  sospetto ,  e 
cosl  poi  r  aver  esso  nascosto  qael  resto  del  pre- 
zioso  manoscritto;  e  la  brevita  dell' ultima  ma* 
lallia,  i  pensieri  profondamente  e  sinceramentar 
csnstiani  di  Dante ,  che  dovettero  preoccn- 
parlo  in  quella,  e  cosi  chi  sa  quali  litomi  di 
carita,  cfae  talor  moderano  vendetta  od  an- 
che  ginsdzia  in  chi  scrive ,  tutto  puo  spie- 
gare  1'  aver  esso  taciuto  di  quel  ripostiglio ; 
il  quale  pote  poi  esser  trovato  per  una  di 
quelle  reminiscenze  confiise  dinme  o  -  nottnr- 
ne  y  che  sembrano  talora  ispirazioni  sopran- 
naturali.  Ad  ogni  modo,  e  quanto  piu  o  meno 
si  voglia  accettare  dal  Boccaccio  ,  mi  pare 
che  risultino  certi  qnesti  due  fatti:  che  il 
pdema  era  alia  morte  di  Dante  pubblicato 
tutto,  salvo  quegli  ultimi  tredici  canti;  e  cfae 
questi  furono  pubblicati  coll'invio  a  Can  Gran- 
de pochi  mesi  o  un  anno  forse  dopo  la  morte 
di  Dante  da*  figliuoli.  Imperciocche  questi  due 
dovettero  essere  fatti  pubblici ;  ne  Jacopo ,  o 
Pier  Giardini,  o  il  Boccaccio,  avrebberd  ardito 
inventarli  se  non  veri. 
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E  dal  Boccaccio  pure  abbiam  memoria  d'un 
altro  fatto  importante  rispetto  ad  un'altra  opera 
di  Dante ,  la  Monarchia  :  cc  Questo  libro  jmi 
anni  diypo  la  inorte  delF  autore  fu  dannato  da 
messer  Beltramo  cardinale  del  Poggetto,  e  le- 
gato del  papa  nelle  parti  dl  Lombardia,  sedenie 
papa  Giovanni  XXII.  E  la  eagione  ne  fa,  per- 
Ciocche  liudovico  duca  di  Baviera  dagli  elettori 
di  Lamagna  eletto  re  de'Romani,  e  venendo 
per  la  sua  coronazione  a  Roma^  contro  ai  pia* 
cer  di  detto  papa  Giovanni ,  essendo  in  Roma 
fece  contro  agli  ordini  ecdesiastici ,  uno  Irate 
minore  ohiamato  frate  Pietro  della  0>mara 
papa ,  e  mold  cardinall  e  vescovi;  e  quivi  a 
questo  papa  si  fece  coronare.  E  nata  poi  in 
mold  Ci^si  della  sua  autorita  quisdone ,  egli  e 
i.suoi  seg^aci  trovato  questo  libro  a  dilensione 
di  quella »  (il  libro  eradedicato  al  re)  udi  mold 
degli  argomend  in  ^sso  posd  incominciarono 
ad  usare.  Per  la  qual  cosa  il  libro ,  //  quale 
infino  aUora  appenas^era  saputo^  divenne  nudu> 
famoso*  Ma  poi  tomatosi  il  detto  Ludovico  in 
Lamagna,  egli  e  i  suoi  seguaci  e  massimamente 
gU  cberici  venud  al  dichino  e  dispersi,  il  detto 
cardinale,  non  essendo  chi  a  do  si  opponess^ 
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avendo  il  detto  libro,  quello  in  pubblico,  (xwne 
cose  eretiche  contenente,  damio  al  fuoco.  E  il 
somigliante  si  sforz6  di  £are  delle  ossa  dell'ai> 
tore;  ad  etema  in£Btmia  e  confosione della  sua 
tnemona,  se  a  cio  non  si  fosse  opposite  uno 
iraloroso  e  nobile  cayaliere  fiorentino,  il  cui 
noma  fa  Pino  della  Tosa »  il  quale  allora  a  Bo- 
logna ove  cio  si  trattava  si  trovo  e  con  lai 
meisser  Astigo  ^  (cioe  Ostagio)  cc  daPolenta^ 
potenie  ciascono  assai  nd  cospetto  del  cardi- 
nale  di  sopra  detto  ^^  ».  Furono  poi  qaelle 
proposizioni  della  Monarchia  e  della  lettera  di 
Dante  ai  re  d' Italia  condannate  dal  Goncilio 
di  Trento  <2. 

Ma  tomando  alia  Gommedia,  la  grande  o* 
pera  che  nflette  luce  sulle  altre  di  Dante; 
certo  e  da  tutte  le  memorie,  che  pubblicata 
appena  ella  si  diffuse  con  una  universdita  di 
ammirazione  di  che  non  e  esempio  ne  in  quei 
secoli,  ne  in  quelli  di  antica  o  modema  civilta. 
Gia  yedemmo  nella  storia  della  donnicciuola 
di  Verona,  die  le  parti  pubblicate  in  vita  ayc- 


(41)  Boccacc.  p.  94. 

(U)  Oe  Bom.  Ed.  Min.  V.  i  tl. 
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vaBO  fin  d'allora  quella  popolarita,  che  sola  e 
vera  gloria.  II  Villani  interrompe  la  sua  storia 
per  narrare  la  morte  di  Dante ;  egli  cbe  non 
fa  menzione  mai  di  niun  altro  scrittore.  E  i 
codicidel  secolo  XIV  (il  piu  antico  del  1336?) 
i  quali  si  trovano  cos\  numerosi  in  totte  le  !»- 
]>liotecbe  d' Italia ,  Francia,  Germania  ed  In* 
gbilterra ,  che  non  credo  ne  sieno  tanii  di  quel 
secolo  per  tutti  gli  altri  autori  antichi  e  modemi 
i]3sieme>  mostrano  anch'oggi  materialmente  ud 
diffusio^ie  ^^.  n  pill  antico  commenio  fa  forse 
quello  attribuito  a  Pietro  il  fig^uolo  di  Danie; 
e  seguirono  poco  dopo ,  intomo  alia  meta  Ad 
secolo,  e  cosl  ancora  contemporanei  di  Dante, 
il  Buti,  Jacopo  della  Lana,  Benvenuto  da  LnoU 
e  }1  Boccaccio  ^^.  Fecersi  nel  medesimo  tempos 


'  (13)  Vedi  fill  oodici  antichi,  Pellipp.40j62, 470J7i.- 
detiderabfle  on  eatalo^ ,  e  ae  ai  poteiae  una  deaoBMSMiie  di  ifmtA 
oodici,  con  distiaaione  di  quelli  esplorati.  Si  aa  che  il  aig.  Cario  WtUe 
il  benemerito  editore  delle  EpiaCole^  lavora  a  ci6  da  molli  anni,  m 
Germania  I 

(44)  Vedi  Pelli  pp.  40»  474,  e  poiU  Dioniai  in  moUi  hioghi,  eb 
pre£isione  AfWOttimo  (Pisa  4827  ).  I  quali  eniditiy  ollre  allri  fime, 
dando  qua  e  Ik  cenni  a pani  su  queato  o  quel  oommcntatore ,  tiiUl 
fuggpqo  dalb  &tica  che  dicono  g;Favoaiaainia,  di  lar  un  eleooo  ragio- 
nalo  del  commenti  antichi.  E  il  vero  h  che  tal  £itica  aanebbe  tone 
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torse  da  Jacopo  Taltro  fi^iuol  di  Dante  o  da 
messer  Busone  RaflPaelli  da  Gab1>io  Tospite  e 
amico  di  lui ,  o  da  altri,  numerosi  argomenti, 
sunt])  e  quasi  commenti  in  yersi  volgari  e  la- 


ancbe  poco  profittevole alPaver  on  oommento  buonoe  storico:  i  ."per- 
dift  nun  pore  che  di  niimn  di  questi  commenti  si  potsa  provare  ch'ei 
fofse  o  di.  Pieiro,  o  di  Jaoopo  Alighi«ri,  o  di  measer  Baffadli  da 
GubbiO;  o  d'altro  amico  o  conoscente  di  Dante.  2.^  Che  ae  niun  com- 
mento  h  di  lal  contemporaneo ,  che  abbia  potuto  aver  le  apiegazioni 
ditfefttamente  da  Dante,  poco  importa  che  foMe  di  mi  contemporaneo, 
in  tal  et^  che  non  v'eatendo  la  millesima  parte  de'ittessi  d'infiDrma- 
zioni  della  nostra,  erano  ignorati  i  fatti,  la  vita,  le  opinion!  di  Dante. 
£  chi  metta  I'occhio  in  que' commenti  antichi,  vedendovi  le  gene- 
salita  a  cm  s'abbaadonano,  si  capaciterk  facilmente  della  loro  igno- 
naza  de'  particolari  di  Dante.  Quindi  certo  i  che  mi  boon  com- 
mento  nuovo  potra  aorgere,  meno  dall' erudisione  tratta  da' com- 
menti anticbi,  che  non  dallo  studio  intrinseco,  prima  della  vita  ,  poi 
dBli^allre  opeve  minori,  e  in  ultimo  del  poema  stessodi  Dante.  Tutta- 
via  Telencn  ragionato  de'commenti  sarebbe  desiderabile:  t .®  per  Taiuto 
qualunqne  sia  che  ne  verrebbe  ad  un  commentonuovo.  2.°  Comedimo- 
slrazione  dello  studio  di  Dante  iatto  in  ogni  secolo.  3.®  £  se  non  al- 
tfOy  come  cnriositk  erudita  e  bibliografica,  lodevole  quandos'eserdti 
aulsommo  de'nostri  scrillori.  Pensi  ognuno^  se  gli  stranieri  e  masslme 
i  Tedeschi  avessero  un  Dante,  da  quanto  tempo  avrebbero  fatti  e  finiti 
questi  lavori.  Che  piii?  un  generoso  Tedesco  ce  li  fa  su  Dante  nostro? 
£  not  ?  Noi  diciamo  iropertinense  agli  stranieri ,  se  non  mettono 
aopra  i  loro  i  nostri  classici  e  non  classic! ;  impertinenze  a  qualunque 
italiano  non  ammiri  in  tutto  tuiti  i  cos\  detti  classici  nostri;  ma  a  fati- 
carvi  aopra  sodamente,  seriamente ,  laboriosamente  pochi  pensano,  e 
niuno  s'accioge.  —  L'  Eleiico  de'  commenti  farebbe  qui  mia  Va  Ap- 
pendice  utilissima. 
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Uni  ^^ ;  6  fin  d'dlora  o  poco  dopd  feoersi  jtra- 
duKumi  in  latino »  e  in  francese  ^^.  Dice  im  an* 
tor  francese  e  debbe  riferirsi  a  qoasto  secohf 
o  al  principio  del  seguente  cc^she  n^presentaTui 
in  Francia  il  poema  di  Dante,  a  quel  modo 
che  anticamente  in  Grecia  i  Rapsodi  andarano 
xappresentando  V  Iliade  p^r  le  eittJt  e  per  le 
'ville ,  prendendo  uno  de'  canton  a  dire  il  rac- 
conto  del  poeta,  e  gli  altri  le  parole  de'peiv 
«onaggi  ^7>3.  Ma  quegli  die  die  la  spiota  m- 
^comparabilmente  maggiore  di  tatte  alia  gloria 
di  Dante,  fu  senza  dubbio  il  buono,  il  gentile, 
il  non  invidioso  Boccaccio.  Preso  come  pare 
Ufa  dalla  sua  gioventd ,  e  cos^  poco  dopo  la 
morte  di  Dante,  di  grandissimo  amore  per  lui, 
jie  scrisse  queUa  vita,  in  che  certo  sonomolti 
de'  di&tti  dello  scrittore ,  declamazione,  ridcm- 
danza  di  parole,  pochi  fatti  comparatiyamente, 
aiiimi  quasi  de'politici,  akuni  evidentemeate 
falsi;  ma  che nei  particolari  i qaali concordano 
coU^ialtre  memorie ,  in  quelli  concordantissimi 

(45)  Pelli  pp.  44,474  474. 

(46)  Una  delle  quali  inediU  nella  R.  Bibliot.  Toriaes^. 

(47)  BibUolh.  des  Komaiis  Tom.  4,  444,pirie  I^p.  6  — citdi 
Pelli  p.  477. 


d<A'afl(iore  a  Beatrkje^^  ;debbe  ^  <X|Oie  Mli  irjta 
contempdranea,  tfepei^i  in  gran,  contd ,.  anu  m 
massimoy  a  malgrado  deUe  s^perbie  parok  di 
LeotnardD  Aretino ,  nop  gcuuri  pid  ricoo  difii^ 
ne  ]^a  esatto  di  liii  ^^  Ascora  scrisse  il  Boc- 
caccio forse OHO  di  qu6!8i]Bti in yersi  ^^;  e^  co* 
pialo  di  propria  mano  on  codice  deUaiCojmvie- 
dia,  mandoUo  con  una  lettera  al  Petnoca  ^^ ;  il 
quale  poi  rispose  con  una  lettera  che  gfi  am- 
mitatori  di  lui  yollero.  dire  qmria^  ma  cbe 
provata  pur  tr6ppo  vera  y  dimostra  tanto  piti 
quanto  piu  male  ei  se  ne  scusa,  qUell'inn- 
diuccia  gia  da  noi  notala  altrove  ^^  Alia  quale, 
per  rispetto  al  secondo  padre  delta  npstra  lin- 
gua non  fermandoci ,  e  continuando  con  piu 
piacere  a  dir  della  devozionedel  terzo  al  piw^ 
di  tutti ;  trovasiy  gentil  memoria  per  ogpi  vei^so, 
che  nel  1350  dal  pubblico  e  dalla  repubUica 
di  Firenze  f arono  dati :  «  a  messer  GioVfimni  di 
Bocchaccio  fiorini  dieci  d'  oro  ,  perche  gU 
desse  a  suora  Beatrice,  figliuola  che  fudi  Dante 


(18)  Pelli  pp.  3,  4. 
(49)  Pelli  p.  474. 

(20)  Pclli  p.  473. 

(21)  Pelli  p.  481,  noU  84  —  Tiraboichi,  note  dc 
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Akghieri ,  monaca  nel  monastero  di  san  Ste- 
fimo  ddl'  Uliva  di  RaVenHa  ^^  >).  Gosi  per  via 
di  sua  figlia  e  del  nome  di  Beatrite  yeiine  a 
Dante  la  prima  onoranza  iattagli  dalla  sua  fin 
allora  sconoscefitisstma  citl^«  Finalmente,  e  par 
opera  senza  dubbio  pur  del  Boccaccio ,  addi  9 
agosto  del  1373  fd  fatto  decreto  d'  eleggere  e 
stipendiare  un  lettore ,  o  professore  deUa  di- 
vina  Gommedia ,  per  un  anno ,  e  fa  eletto  Boc- 
caccio stesso.  n  quale,  la  domenica  3  ottobre 
del  medesimo  anno  incomincio  a  leggeme  nella 
chiesa  di  santo  Stefano  presso  al  ponte  Vec- 
chio  ^K  In  tale  occasione  fece  egli  il  commento 
che  abbiamo  fino  al  verso  17  del  canto  X\1I 
dell' Inferno;  e  fa  questa  probabilmente  T  ul- 
tima opera  di  lui,  essendo  egli  morto  nel  1875. 
Sia  lode  dunque  al  Boccaccio  di  sifFatta  sua  lar* 
ghezza  d'  animo  ,  quasi  meravigliosa  in  tanta 
diversita  di  quei  due  animi;  se  non  che  giova  ri- 
pelerlo,  o  con  amore  o  con  invidia,  tutti  i  grandi 
a'ammirano  inevitabilmente  tra  se.  E  certo  do- 
vette  essere  molto  frequente  e  favorevolmente 


(22)  Libra  d'entraU  ed  uscita  dell' anno  HSO.  Vedi  Pelli  p.  45. 

(23)  Pelli  p.  167. 
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adita  quella  letiura,  per  la  riunione  dei  due 
nomi  amhi  papolarissimi  dell'autbre  spegato^ 
e  dello  spiegante.  E  fa  contmuata  undiedopo 
la  moite  dell' istUutore ,  ne'di  hstivi  e  m  yari 
iuoghi  della  dtta;  prima  da  Benrenuto  da 
Imola  scolaro  del  Boccaccio,  e  piui  tardi  da  Fi- 
lippo  Villani  y  da  Francesco  Filelfo  biografi  dt 
Daate,  e  da  altri  uondiu  rjputali  in  lettere  ^^. 
In  breve  V  uso  introdotto  cosi  d^namente  da 
Firenee  si  sparse  per  tatta  Italia.  Fu  letta  la 
divina  Commedia  intomo  al  1385  in  Pisa  da 
Francesco  da  Buti  il  commenlatore,  e  da  allri 
poi;  e  poco  dopo  in  Piacenza,  in  Milaho ,  in 
Venezia  ^^.  Finalmente  nel  1396,  passata  cosi 
tntta  la  generazione  che  ave?a  conosciuto,  o* 
diato,  temuto,  o  invidiato  Dante,  la  repobblica 
fiorentina  cerco  d'  aver  le  reliqnie  del  poeta , 
e  decretogli  un  sepolcro.  Ma  non  avendo  mat 
potato  averle  dalla  citta  di  Ravenna,  dismesse 
il  sepolcro ;  che  non  fa  fatto  poi  se  non 
vaoto ,  e  come  dicemmo  neU'  anno   18S9  ^^. 


(24)  Pelli  p.  i6S. 

(25)P€lli  pp,  < 69— 471. 

(2(3)  Miwirini  Com.  11   pp.  49  e  Kg. 
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Cos\  In  tulto  il  1300  quel  secolo  in  die  fim* 
dossi  J  compiessi,  e  prese  sua  natura  la  nostra 
bella  lingua ,  niaho»  nulla  fa  stodiato  tanto  di 
gran  lunga  come  Dante.  Dei  due  altri  pttdri 
di  essa  vedesi  che  il  Boccaccio  professavaa  come 
scolaro  di  lui ;  e  il  Petrarca  non  profisssandosi 
V  imito  sovente  ^  cadendo  quando  voUe  earn* 
larlo  in  on  poema,  supetendolo  $i  forse  neOa 
finitezza  delle  poesie  fuggiti?e ;  ^oria  die  a?^ 
rebbe  dovuto  bastargli.  Del  reslo  i  nostri  tretre^ 
centisti  sono  i  soli  fra'modemi  prima  della  stam* 
pa,  che  sienrimasti  classic!,  e  cosk  equiparali  ag^ 
antichi  sieno  porli  dall'  opinione  universale  al- 
rimitazione  altrui.  Ma  Petrarca  e  Boccacdo  aiur 
tarono  ed  aiutano  per  la  Ibro  facilita  alle  volgari 
e  servili  imitazioni ;  mentre  Dante  tra  le  sue  altis- 
sime  nubi,  scampa  molto  piu  dal  servo  gre^e. 
Due  imitatori  ebbe  tuttavia  fin  dal  trecento :  F»> 
zio  degli  .Uberti  nel  Dittamondo ,  e  quel  Ceoc9 
d'AscoIi  che  vedemmo  carteggiare  con  esso, 
ed  emularlo  in  dispute  filosofiche;  che  feoe  in 
terza  rima  un  poema  itab'ano  opportnnamenle 
indtolatQ  TAcervo  o  Mucchio  o  Zibaldooe, 
quantunque  scritto  non  senza  disinvoltura ;  ma 
che  in  esso  morde  aspramente  Dante.  Del  reslo 
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Gecco  d'Ascoli  eretico  cos\  in  letteratora  ,  fa 
pur  troppo  acciisato  d^esserlo  in  religione,  e 
come  tale  arso  in  Firenze  fin  dal  1327  ^^. 

n  1400  fa  9  come  si  sa ,  per  V  Italia  on  secolo 
di  liberty  corrotta  e  perdentesi;  qaello  in  che, 
lagciata  pid  tranqaiUa  dagli  imperadori ,  e  qaa'si 
spente  le  parti  giielfa  e  ghil>ellina  ,  avrebbe 
potato  ordinarsi  e  confederarsi,  se  non  fosse 
stata  traviata  dalle  division!  della  chiesa  prin- 
cipalmente  ^  e  in  generale  dalle  rozze  passioiii 
piu  forti  che  non  la  incominciata  ctvilta ;  ma 
in  che  in?ece  non  s'  ordiHarono  se  non  le  si* 
gnbrse  d'nna  citta  saH'altra,  de'tirannocci  soUe 
citta,  soggiacenti  gli  uni  e  Taltre  alia  prepotenzft 
de'  condottieri.  Questi  pin  di  tntti  furono  la 
perdizione  d'  Italia ,  disayvezzandbla  dairanni 
proprie  y  e  cosi  dandola  £icil  preda  agli  stra^ 
nieri  diversi,  moltiplici,  che  accorsero  cio  pre- 
aentendo.  Cosi ,  in  politica ,  il  1400  non  fa 
nulla  per  se  ;  fa  imo  di  qae'secoli  che  segaono 
male  i  precedenti,  una  cattiva  conseguenza  e 
tH»  piu.  E  tal  fii  in  letteratura.  Non  un  uomo, 
non  im'  opera  veramente  grande.  Salir  ollre 

07)  Pelli  S3  e  seg. 
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Danle  e  i  due  conlemporanei  di  lai^  era  im- 
possihile;  nuove  forme  non  si  potevano  inven- 
fare,  in  una  societa  non  di  versa;  imitossiy  oome 
tnccede  in  tal  caso;  ed  imitaronsi  i  due  secondl 
anziche  il  primo  padre.  Ne  tuaa?ia  scemo  an- 
cora  ilciilto  a  que^to;  continoaronsi  i  commenli 
fracui  e  principalequellodiGristoforoLaiidino; 
eanfinuaronsi  le  vite  da  Leonardo  Aretino,  dal . 
Fildlb)  ed  altri ;  brevi  tutte^  e  segaenti  il  Boc- 
caccio y  senza  quasi  aggiugnervi  ne  fatti ,  ne 
critica.  ]VIa  com*  e  noto  y  queslo  fu  il  secolo  di 
una  di  quelle  invenzioni ,  che  fatte  quasi  a  caso, 
a  poco  a  poGD,  e  non  si  sa  bene  da  chi,  paiono 
cosi.meno  un.prodolto  dell'ingegno  umano, 
cbe  non  un  fatto  immediato,  quasi  un  miracolo 
ddla  ProY videnza  ad  avanzar  Tumanita  per  la 
via  a  Lei  sola  conosciuta.  Niuii  uomo  quan* 
tcmque  grandissimo  puo  vantarsi  d'ayer  operato 
per  Tavanzamento  dell'umanita  un  centesimo 
tanio,  quanto  fece  I'invenzione  materiale  e  dap- 
prima  oscura  della  stampa.  Gli  effetti  della  quale, 
grandi  gia  tra  la  fine  del  1400  e  il  principio 
del  1500 ,  cresciuli  s\  ma  lentamente  per  tre  se- 
coli,  crebbero  smisuratamente  poi  a'nostri  diper 
molte  ragioni ,  ma  di  nuovo  per  alcune  minu- 
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tissime  myenadoni  HiatQriali  aggionUisi  alia  pri- 
ma. A  fatica  poflxebbonsi  ora  prevedere  gii 
ultimi  eOetti  di  tale  pobUicila^  cosi  diversa  da 
qiidla  toccata  alia  civilta  antica  od  allar  Daa^ 
tesca.  A  Biuna  gloria  poi  fin  da  principio  giovo 
tanto  tale  inyenzione  come  a  quella  di  Dante# 
Sono  diciannove  o  venti  le  edizioni  di  lui  nel 
1400 ;  e  non  credo  sien  tante  di  niun  autore 
antico  o  modemo*  Delia  sola  Biblia  ne  sosio 
piu  28, 

Inventata  la  piibblicita,  finisce  il  medio  evo^ 
incomincia  il  mondo  modemo.  In  Italia  come 
altrove  il  1500  fu  tempo  di  distruzione  degli 
prdini  e  disordini  invecchiati,  prindpio  di 
nuovi.  Ei  in  Italia  specialmente  fu  tem]po 
di  nuoyi  stranieri ,  nuoye  confusioni ,  nnoye 
servitu,  di  disarmamento,  d'  immoraUta,  di  mal 
nome  per  noi ;  ma  insieme  di  facile ,  n(m  ca* 
rante^  e,  se  Dio  yoglia,  inarrivabile  eleganza. 
Allora,  le  lettere  da  noi  educate ,  si  sparsero 
presso  a  tutte.  le  genti  yenute  in  armi  a  cer* 
carle;  e  cosi  il  1500  fa  per  Dante  an  aecolo 


(28)  yedi  Serie  delPedixiooi  della  divina  Commedia,  Hell'  ediz. 
della  Minerva  y.  pp.  539,  e  aeg, 
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di  j^ria  cresoente  e  diffimdentesi.  Quamnta 
edizioni  troviamo  in  esso  della  divina  Comme- 
dia  ^^ ;  nuovi  e  vari  commenti  j  ed  esami  di 
lesd  del  Manetti,  del  Sansorino,  ddi  Velliildlo» 
del  Danielle  y  del  Dolce,  e  dell'AccademiaddIa 
Cnucay  di  coi  £11  qtiesto  nno  de'primi  eprinr 
cipali  lavori.  A^iugni,  non  poche  di  queste 
edizioni  fitlte  fuori  d' Italia,  e  parecchie  Iradu- 
sicmi*  A  servigio  poi  di  colore  die  rettameat^ 
o  no  tengon  piu  conto  dell'  opinione  di  podii 
grandi,  che  non  di  molto  popolo,  e  da  notare 
che  gli  uomini  maggiori  di  qaesto  secolo  .for 
xono  spedalmente  studiosi  di  Dante.  Geito  Blao> 
cUavello  non  poteva  essere  ne  un  imitatore , 
ne  un  commentatcMre,  e  nemmeno  un  biografo. 
Ma  fosse  incontro  dt  opinioni,  simflitudine  d'a* 
nimo  o  checchessia ,  certo  ndle  idee  suU'  Italia, 
niano  scrittore  mai  fii  piu  seguace  o  conforme 
a  Dante.  Gessato  il  nome ,  non  Tessenza  della 
parte  ghibelllna  (che  mai  non  cessera  fin  che 
mm  cessin  le  cause),  ghibellino  puo  dirsi  es- 
senzialaaente  Maochiavello  ,  nemico  de'papi 
qnanto  Dante ,  meno  amico  alia  religione,  ed 

(29)  Serie  dtUt  td.  ecc.  MiMrv^  V.  pp.  55a«  Mg. 
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inva^to  del  bel  sogno  d'una  tiiuTersal  monar- 
cbia  italiana^  non  pid  sotto  rimperadcM^e^  ma 
sotto  qaal  siasi  principe  o  tiranno  che  sappia^ 
farsela.  E  fu  grande  sventura  certamente  cpM* 
sto  ghibellinismo  di  tali  doe;  che  col  eredito 
loro  aviarono  le  opinioni^  le  speranze  e  quindC 
git  sforzi  italiani.  Ne  dicasi  questa  irreverenka  ad 
essi;  che  e  piu  ossequio  segoire  i  modi^  die 
ncm  le  opinioni  de'grandi,  ed  e  modo  Dan- 
leseo  dir  verita  quantunqae  ingrate.  Dell-A«> 
riosto  scrittore  lontano  da  ogni  opinione  po^ 
lilica  y  non  si  possono  osservare  se  non  imi* 
tazioni  poetiche;  elle  mi  paiono  molte,  ma 
lasciole  ai  filologi.  Del  Tasso  non  si  direbbib 
che  imitasse  moko  da  Dante ;  e  tattavia  ab»* 
hiam  le  prove  del  lungo  e  minnto  stndio 
fattone,  neUe  nnmerose  pbstille  da  lui  posle 
al  Convito;  onde  trasse  fone^  anche  l&op* 
po ,  la  sua  ricerca  d'  all^orie  ^^.  Fra  tatti  i 
grandi  poi  del  secolo  XVI  niuno ,  gia  il  noK 
tammo,  fa  co^i  confbrme  d'animo  e  atudioso 
di  Dante  come  Michelasigelo.  Ne  abfaiama'a 
troppo  ^esiderare  i  disegni  perduti  •deila  Gom^ 

(30)  Conrito  ed.  Mht  Hiaerva,  Pa&rra  4827  pMtim.    v 
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media.  Tuite  le  opere  di  lui  sono  Dantesdie; 
la  GappeUa  Sistina  massimaxnente,  e  in  quesla 
il  giudiciOf  dove  il  terribil  pittore  introdaceva 
Bon  che  Caronte  e  sua  barca ,  ma  i  propri  ne- 
mici  anch'  egli  fra*  dannati,  E  chi  tenga  coato 
de' tempi  mutali,  trovera  la  vita  stessa  di  Mi- 
chdangelo,  aver  somiglianze  grand!  con  quella 
di  Dante. 

Ma  uno  de'faUi  pid  evidenti  p  piu  cariosi  cbe 
si  possono  Ofiservare  nella  storia  letteraria  d'  Ita- 
lia^ e  qnesto  senza  dubbio :  che  caduta  essa  nd 
seicento  per  progresso  delle  male  condizioni  dd 
due  secoli  antecedent,  nell'abisso  dell'avvili- 
mento  e  della  servitu  ( imperciocche  erano  servi 
nel  fattOy  anche  gli  stati  liberi  di  nome)  ed  in 
quelio  della  pubblica  e  della  privata  immora- 
lita,  senza  quasi  altra  politica  che  d'ingamni, 
od  armi  che  di  sgherri ,  od  attivita  che  di  vio- 
lenze ,  e  del  resto  in  ozio,  in  turpi^  effeminati 
amori;  e  cadute  pur  le  lettere  in  simili  tri- 
stezze  e  nuUita,  e  notabile  dico,che  cesso  insieme 
e  del  tulto  il  culto  e  lo  studio'  di  Dante.  Tre 
sole  edizioni  certe  sono  della  G)mmedia  in 
questo  secolo;  due  in  formalo  16.°»9  una  in 
!24.°iO|  senza  commenii  ne  studi  nuovi^  ed  anzi 
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due  di  esse  col  litolo  mutato  di  Flsione  di 
Dante.  Aggiugni^  che  parra  anche  pid  sirano 
iin  compendio  in  prosa  ^*.  Ma  allora,  chi  sa? 
o  diciam  pure  probabilmente ,  era  solitario 
ammiratore  di  Dante  ,  il  solitario  Grande  di 
quell'eta,  Galileo,  Tultimo  dopo  Dante  e  Mi^ 
chelangelo  di  quella  gran  triade  inventrice ,  di 
che  non  usci  la  pari  di  nessun'  altra  citta  an* 
tica  o  modema ,  Galileo  tanto  piu  osserya- 
bile  in  citta  allora  tiranneggiata  e  corrotta; 
se  non  che  h  priyilegio  delle  scienze  naturali 
sorger  ancora  dove  piu  non  allignan  I'alte  gran* 
dezie,  e  dell'ingegno  italiano  saper  sempre 
trovar  nuove  vie. 

Finalmente ,  e  riconosciuto  oramai ,  il  1700 
fu  per  r  Italia  un  secolo  di  risorgimento ;  lento 
e  poco  apparente  dapprima,  poi  glorioso  per 
alcuni,  poi  interrotto,  ma  lice  o  almen  gioyaspe* 
rarlo  non  momentaneo.  Gli  stati  formatisi  nel 
1500  e  langiiiti  nel  1600,  si  liberarono  della 
onnipotenza  spagnuola,  dandole  almeno  un 
contrappeso  straniero;  e  in  questo  qualunque 
fosse   respiro   si  svilupparono  ed  ordinarono 

(30  ^rie  deiredix.^Min.  V.  p.  561. 
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da  se.  n  primo  luoga  fa  occupato  da  qnello, 
che  discosto  ed  oscuro  non  aveva  anticamente 
quasi  mai  presa  gran  parte  nelle  vicende  della 
peniiola,  e  non  nellacivilta^manonnemiiieno 
nelle  corruzioni  di  lei ;  uno  stato,  on  popolo  di 
coi  pure  fu  lunga,  lenta  e  rozza  la  gioyentu; 
dicp  il  Piemonte,  Macedonia,  o  Prussia  italiana, 
*  quasi  Fiorenza  del  secolo  decimottavo.  E  tanto 
e  vero  esser  Tattivita  e  la  dignita  dello  state » 
solito  motore  dell'  altivita  e  dignita  delle  lel- 
tere ,  sola  efficace  prbtezione  di  esse  j  che 
allora  finalmente  entro  il  Piemonte  nella  let- 
teratora  italiana ;  ed  entrovvi  gloriosamenle 
con  Alfieri  e  Lagrangia.  Cio  che  altrove  in 
Italia  era  risorgimento,  qui  era  principio  e  co^ 
piu  vigoroso.  Ma  in  somma  sorgevasi  o  risorge- 
yasi  in  tutta  la  penisola,  e  consueto  segno  ne  yeg- 
giamo  lo  studio  ripreso  di  Dante.  Trentaqaattro 
edizioni  £icevansi,  e  yia  yia  piu,  quanto  piu  ayan- 
zaya  il  secolo  ^^«  II  Grayina  confortaya  alio  studio 
della  diyina  Commedia;  il  Betti,  il  Leonarducci^ 
Alfonso  da  Varano  rimitayano;  e  faceyansi  nuoyi 
e  migliori  quantunque  non  ottimi  conunenti  dal 

(32)  Serie  deOc  edis.  Uin.  V.  560. 
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Volpi  i  dat  Venturi,  e  dal  Lombardi ;  Tiraboscht 
dava  a  Dantq  sua  degna  parte  ndla  storia  deUa 
l^tteratura  italiana ;  ed  esso  e  il  Pelli  e  il  Dionisi 
facevano  que'lavori  van  che  sono  rispetto  alia 
yita  di  Dante  cio  che  quelli  del  Muratori  alia  sto^ 
ria^enerale  d'ltalia,  on  tesoro  dove  quasi  tutto 
81  trova,  cercando.  Ma  tutto  questo  risorgimento 
d'edizioni)  comndenti,  e  vite.  faun  nulla,  ris- 
petto a  quello  prodotto  dai  due  studiosi  pro- 
fessati  di  Dante ,  Alfieri  e  Monti.  II  primo,  re- 
cando  daUa  provincia  per  lui  aggiunta  all'  Ita< 
Ua  letterarla  ,  la  sua  non  so  s'io  dica,  fbrza  o 
rozzezza  ^  o  durezza  paesana  reslauro  forse  la 
vigoria  di  tutta  la  letteratura ;  e  restauro  certo 
il  culto  di  Dante.  Era  aniioa  veramente  Dante* 
sea.  Amori,  ire,  superbie,  vicende  di  modera* 
zioni  ed  esagerazioni,  je  mutazioni  di  partly  tutta 
e  simile  nei  due.  Quindi  rimitazione  non  cer- 
cata,  ma  involontaria,  sciolta  ed  intrinseca.  In 
Monti  poi  fu  piu  ingegno  che  animo  Dantesco;  e 
le  mutazioni  di  lui  furouo  piu  d'arrendevolezza 
che  d'ira.  Quindi  Timitazione  piu  estema ;  nella 
forma  sola,  e  nelle  immagini,  Alfieri  poi ebbe 
seguaci  lontani ,  ignoti  e  forse  disprezzati  da 
lui ,  tutta  la  generazione  allor  sorgente.  Monti 
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amorevoUssimo  ebbe  una  scaola  da  loi  avviata 
e  qaasi  diretta.  E  cosi  per  rimpolso  appassio- 
nato dell'  uno ,  per  la  direzione  studiata  del- 
TaliTO,  rionironsi  Tuna  e  Faltra  scaola  in  qadDa 
cfae  fece  €  £a  il  secdo  presente,  piu  devolo, 
piu  stadioso  di  Dante  che  non  sia  stato  mai 
niuno  de' precedent].  Se  non  che,  le  yicende 
poi,  le  parti,  i  sovvertimenti  vedoti  esoflferd 
dalla  nostra  generazione,  la  educarono,  meglio 
ehe  non  Monti  ed  Alfieri  stessi,  ad  intendere  e 
pregiare  i  pensieri  e  lo  stile  del  gran  faomscito. 
Al  principio  del  secolo  presente  diceva  Al* 
fieri  non  esser  forse  trenta  persone  in  Italia 
(tante  parmi  aver  udito  da  chi  udiva  il  detto) 
che  avessero  veramente  letta  la  Gommedia.  Ed 
ora,  quantunque  corso  poco  piu  che  il  terzo,  gia 
abbiamo  piu  edizioni,  piu  commenti,  piu  layori 
che  in  niuno  de'precedenti.  Le  edizioni  sono  gia 
piu  di  70  ^^.  n  commento  nuovo  del  Biagioli, 


(33)  Un  abbo£so  di  bibliografia  Dantesca  del  sec.  XIX  da  me  fatto 
ad  tuo  del  presente  lavoro  comprende  gi^  piU  di  100  eduioni  di 
Dante  od  opere  au  Dante.  lo  aarei  felice  di  por  tal  abbosco  a  diapo- 
slzione  di  chi  volesse  imprendere  1'  uiil  fatica  d'  una  bibliografia 
Dantesca  compiuta  ,  o  solamente  del  aec.  XIX ,  che  aarebbe  Via  c 
masaima  Appendice    delk  Vita.  •—  £  sia  detto  lo  steaso  per  altri 
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quello  della  edizione  della  Minerva  sola'ma  non 
oltima  edizione  variorum ,  quelli  di  Foscolo » 
di  Arrivabene,  di  Rossetti,  del  Tommaseo  son 
noti  a  tutti.  II  Perticari,  genero  e  scolaro  di 
Monti  disserto  suUe  opinioni  di  lingua  e  sul*^ 
r  amor  patrio  di  Dante.  II  conte  Marchetti,  lo 
Scolari ,  il  Missirini,  e  I'autor  del  Yeltro  illu- 
strarono  parecchi  punti  particolari  della  storia 
di  Dante ;  ma  Tultimo,  uomo  a  cui  tanto  e  diffi^ 
Gile  frenar  rerudizione,  quanto  altrui  I'immagi- 
nazione ,  illustro  qaasi  tutta  la  seconda  parte 
della  vita.  Ne  diro  nemmen  per  cenni  delle 
innumerevoli  polemiche  de'  giornali ,  o  delle 
imitazioni  buone  o  catdve  di  tanti;  che  le  no- 
menclature non  islanno  bene  se  non  ne'  cata- 
loghi.  Ma  sien  nominate  la  Francesca  di  Silvio 
Pellico,  e  la  Pia  di  Sestini ;  due  opere  figlie  di 
Dante,  e  delle  piu  care  della  nosti^a  lingua. 
Fuori  d'  Italia  poi  il  Ginguene  nella  sua  storia 
dellaletteratura  italiana^l'Artaud  collasua  tradu* 
zione  francese,  il  Boyd  con  una  inglese,  parecchi 
Tedeschi  con  parecchie  in  lor  forte  lingua ,  il 


afibozsi    d*  aUre  appendici   accennale   con   deslderio  nel  presente 
capildlo. 
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Fattrtdl  cbn  iina  f  i&  breve  eppiur  compiuta  ^ 
U  Wilte  coU'edizione  tlelle  epistole  ed  aliri  la- 
yori,  e  poi  le  cattedre  in  Parigi  e  in  Bexlina 
o  riiHi6vate  da  quella  dol  Bodcacdo  y  o  riso- 
n^anti  almeno  del  nbme  e  deU'  imporianca  di 
Dante ,  tutto  mostra  il '  culto  di  Im  pid  dte 
mai  difiUso  oltremond  ed  ollj^etnare*  E  cosl  do- 
veva  essere  appre^so  a  quelle  nazioni)  ehe  son 
temono  di  rinnovar  le  loro  lelteratore  ai  fonSi 
d*  ogni  modema  civilta,  il  cristianesimo  e 
ritalia. 

'E  tuttavia  dopo  tanti  lavori  di  cinque  sedoli, 
molti  ne  rimangond  a  fai*e  isu  Dante*  Manca,  die 
pare  strano ,  un'  edizione  yeramente  compiosa 
delle  opere  di  lui ;  manca  un  calalego  di  codici 
aUtichi,  uno  de'commenti  ^  tino  compiuto  delle 
edizioni  ;  ma  maneloio  principalmente  doe 
commenti  della  diyina  Gommedia  cbe  sod- 
disfaciano  yeramente  V  uno  ai  prindpianti  y 
TaUro  agli  studiosi.  Ne  a  far  questo  io  yorrei, 
come  talunoy  inyitar  gli  emditi  quasi  a  on  cxui- 
gresso  italiano  o  europeo;  e  nemmeno  proporre 
una  edizione  variorum  di  un  yolume  per  canto, 
cento  in  tutto ;  che  son  sogni  di  deche  e  mal 
intese  adorazioni,  idolatrie  da  barbari  che  non 
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san  nemoieno  Boetter  Fidolo  su  un  ahare,  e  U 
seppdUscono  aotto  i  macigpi.  Un  baon  oom- 
mento  di  Dante  sarebbe  cosa  grande  e  vero; 
ma  noD  sovmioaiiay  non  tale  che  nion  abbiano 
.9  bastarvi  uno  o  diie  uomini  studiosi  di  fildb- 
gia  e  di  storia ,  emditi  seoieaL  Aoania  di  moatrar 
3einpre  eilidizione^  fuggitoridi  dispute^  oom.- 
;peiidiatori  piiu  che  dissertatoii  di  lairori  altrui, 
^  desideroai  in  tutto  di  servire  meno  aUe  prb^ 
prie  ^riuzze,  che  non  alia  gloria  vera  d^  loco 
autore,  e  per  es8o  della  patria*.  Gerto  se  nql 
&eciam  noi,  sara  fatio  un  di  o  Tialtro  da  uno  dt 
<|ue'meravJgliosi  e  consciefnziosi  Tedeschi  che 
a  poco  a  poco  usurpano  a  se  tutte  le  erudi^ 
zioni  nostre.  £  sia  pure,  quando  abnenoai 
jaccetta$$ero  da  noi  con  gratitudine  ^  profitto, 
invece  di  rigettarli  con  pigro  disprezzQ,  i  bene«- 
fizi  altrui.  Protestiamo  akneno  alcuni ,  contra 
•CIO  che  Dante  chiamerebbe.  seh^ciggio  costume. 
Ma  intanto  della  cresciuta  gloria; di  Dante 
.cbngrattdiamoci.^  come  di  felice  augurio  coU^ 
nostra  eta,  coUa.  nostra. patria.  Ella,  ha  moUi 
altri  grandi  scrittori.,  anzi  ipui  grandi  in 
ogni  arte  o  scienza  modema ;  il  piii  gran 
lirico  d'  amore  ,  il  piu  gran  noveUatQre,  il  piu 
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grand' eptco  grave,  il  pid  grange  gbcoso,  il 
pid  gran  pittore,  il  piu  grande  scoltore,  il 
primo  de*grandi  fisici  modemi,  e  il  maggior 
degli  ultimi:  Eetrarca,  Boccaccio,  Tasso^Ano- 
sto,  Rafiaello,  Micheiangelo ,  Galileo  e  Volta. 
Vo^iam  noi  glcflrie ,  vanti ,  suprema^ie  ?*  Non 
ci  e  mestieri  ire  in  cerca  d'ignoti  o  negati. 
Tutti  qaesti  ce  ne  daranno.  Ma  vogliamo  noi 
ainti?  e  non  a  ingegno  di  che  non  abbiamdi* 
fetto,  ma  a  yirtu,  se  gia  cosi  sia  die  ne  senr 
tiam  bisogno  ?  Tomiamo  pure,  abbandoniamoci 
all'onda  che  ci  fa  tornare  al  piu  virtuoso  fira'no* 
stri  scrittori,  a  colui  che  e  forse  solo  yirilmenle 
virtuoso  fra'nostri  dasstci  scrittori.  In  lui  Tamo- 
re  non  e  languore  ma  tempra;  in  lui  1' ingegno 
meridionale  non  si  disperde  su  oggetti  vili ,  ma 
spazia  tra'piu  alti  natorali  e  soprannaturali ;  in 
lui  ogni  yirtii  e  esaltata ,  e  i  vizi  patrii  od 
anche  proprii  sono  vituperad ,  e  ^  slessi  er« 
rori  suoi  particolari  sono  talora  occasion!  di 
verita  piu  universali;  la  patria  dtta,  la  patria 
provincia  e  la  patria  italiana  sono  amate  da  lai 
senza  stretto  detrimento  Tuna  dell'altra,  e 
massime  senza  quelle  lusinghe,  quelle  carezze, 
quegli  assonnamenti  piu  vergognosi  che  non 
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ringiurie^  pi4  dannofti  clie  noa  le  IMte;  e  i 
destini  nostri  alloir  passati ,  pvesenti  o  Ibtnri 
9011O  da  lai  giudicali  con  qaella  cristiana  ra9^ 
ttgnasimie  alia  provvideiiza  divina,  dbe  aoeet* 
tando  con  pentimento  il  passato^  fa  sox^re  con 
nuova  forza  ed  alacxita  per  TavTenire.  Noi  co^ 
minciammo  con  dire  essere  stato  Dante  il  puk 
Juliano  fra  gli  Ilaliani ;  ma  era ,  eonosciuti  i 
£at\i  ed  anche  gli  errori  di  liii ,  conchiudiamo 
pure  essere  ltd  atato  il  migliore  fra  gritar 
liani.  S'io  m'inganno  sara  error  vdigare  di 
biografo ;  ma  come  o  perche  s'  ingannereliba 
ella  tutta  la  noatra  generazione? 

Ed  ora,  tu'l  vedi,  io  ti  lascio  a  rincrescimento 
ed  a  stento,  o  leggitore,  chiunque  tu  sia  che 
non  m'abbia  lasciato  tu  in  questo  breve  lavoro. 
II  quale  cosi  fosse  stato  a  te  piacevole  in  parte, 
come  fu  a  me ,  che  ben  sento  non  poter  mai 
piu  trovame  uno  tale!  cosi  sopra  tutto  ti 
fosse  per  me  agevolato  lo  studio  di  Dante! 
che  io  mi  consolerei  al  pensiero  di  non  avere, 
una  yolta  almeno,  perduta  T  opera  mia.  Tra 
gli  allettamenti  e  dell'  ozio  e-  dell'  attivita  , 
sempre ,  a  malgrada  qualunque  progresso ,  sa- 
ran  gli  uomini  sviati  fuori  delle  virtu  precise 
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e  severe ,  foori  di  quella  reUiiudine  a  cai 
cantare  Tedemmo  TOkarsi  Dante.  Ma  lo  sviar- 
aenetralatranquiUkaddllo  studio,  il  farteorie 
ddle  male  o  delle  moUi  pratiche,  rammannir  le 
sense  agli  oziosi  o  viziosi  e  meno  scasabile  di 
gran  lunga,  massiioe  in  Italia;  e  sara  di:d)  in 
di  piu  yituperato,  anche  in  Italia.  Allora  si 
giadidieranno  gli  scritlori,  numerosi  altrore, 
rari  e  disgiunti  da  noi ,  ddl  secolo  XIX9  meno 
Sorse  dall'  ingegno  che  non  dall'  inlenzione. 
Allora  possa  io  rimaner  del  totto  senza  nome, 
od  esser  aggiunto  oscoro  pure  ed  ultimo,  dopo 
colwo  che  saran  detti ,  esseve  stati  almeno 
uomim  di  buona  wlonta. 
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NOTA 

l^ggiunta  id  Capo  IV  pag.  96. 


ARGOXEirro  dec  Trattato  U.*  del  CONTTTO. 


Capo  I.  Dei  qutltiD  warn  9  liltcnle,  allegorico,  monde  ed  an* 
gogico.  Doversi  trattar  prima  del  littenle.  £  ootk  faii  egli ,  e 
i^K^reao  dell'allegorioo,'  tdccndo  talvoiU  inddeatemeiile  dq^li  al- 
tri  due. 

Capo  II.  Dei  due  amori  suoi  a  Beatrice  che  vive  in  cielo  eon  gli 
angioliy  ed  alia  gentildonna  alia  cui  immagine  dispotb  U  Jtio  6ane» 
piaeitodopo  due  rivoliuuoBi  di  Venere;  e  della  lotta  cbe ne i 
in  lui.  Poi  deUe  diviaioni  cbe  f»A  di  queala  e  dell'  altie  < 
.    Capo  III.  Dei  nove  deli. 

Capo  IV.  Del  cielo  dedmo  immobile »  o  empireo  de'cattolicij 
e  del  molo  degli  altri ;  del  terso  cielo,  e  deU'epicido  della  atella 
Venere. 

Capo  V.Dei  motori  de'cieli  o  inlelligense  cbe  il  volgo  cbiama 
angeliy  e  Platone  idee,  e  i  Gentili  del  e  dee ;  e  che  dobbono 
eaiere  moltissimi. 

Capo  VI.  Degli  angeli  rivelatid  dal  vangelo.  Ddle  tre  genr- 
chie  diviae  in  loro  nove  ordini ,  angeli ,  arcangeli  e  troni ;  domi- 
nasioni^  virtuti  e  principatij  poteatati,  cherubini  e  serafini.Come 
contemplino  la  SS.  Trinita.  Dei  troni  cbe  reggono  il  teno  ddo, 
e  delle  credenze  che  n'ebbero  i  Gentili. 

Capo  VII.  Spoiizione  littenle  della  prima  parte  della  canzone 
e  prima  strofa.  Mira  Panima  a  Beatrice,  e  lo  spirito  all'altro  amore. 

Capo  VUI.  Cominda  la  aposizione  lltterale  della  aeconda  parte 
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che  Gomprende  le  itrofe  seoonda  e  tena;  e 
menio  ia  s^  dei  due  amori. 

Capo  IX.  Vyol  trattar  del  combeltimeiito  e  non  parlar  piti  di 
Beatrice;  ma  fa  per  lei* tin' ammirabile  digretfioae  e  profietsione 
di  fede  ralPimmortalitk  dell'aaiina. 

Capo  X.  Sposizione  della  tena  atroia  dove  parla  I'amma  iima- 
morata  di  Beatrice. 

'  Capo  XI.  Sposizione  della  tena  parte  della  canzone.  Qoarla 
strofii  dove  parla  lo  apirito  occupato  nel  aeoondo  amore.  Bdk 
esposixioni  delle  parole  pieth  e  corte$ia. 

Capo  XII.  Sposinone  Utteraie  della  fomola. 

Capo  XIII.  Spoaisione  allegorica.  E  prima  ,  che  per  la  seoonda 
ana  donna  debbe  intendeni  h  filoaofia. 

Capo  XTV.  Che  per  lo  cielo  a'intende  acienza;  e  per  li  aettt 
cieli  de'pianeti ,  le  aeCte  acienze  del  trivio  e  del  quadrivioy  ^nt- 
matica,  dialettica,  rettorica,  aritmetica ,  moaica,  geometiia  e 
aatrologia;  e  per  Foltavo  cielo ,  la  fiaica  e  la  metafiaca;  e  per  il 
noDo  la  acienza  morale^  e  per  il  decimo  quieto  la  feologia ;  e  d»- 
mostra  la  relaziooe  de'sette  primi  cieli  colle  aette  prime  acieoze. 

Capo  XV.  ReUzione  de'tre  cieli  colle  tre  acienze  ultima. 

Capo  XVI.  Che  Boczio  a  Tullio  co'  raggi  della  Stella  km, 
cio&  rettorica»  lo  apiniero  all'amore ,  cio^  atudio  delU  donna  cbe 
dice  e  aiienna  esaere  la  filoaofia. 
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NOTA 

Jggiunta  al  Capo  FII  pag.  fSS 

CANTI  L<>  B  IL^'  DGZJi'  INFERNO 

coif  ITN  f  OBOfENTO  CRITICO. 


CANTO    PRIMO 


I    Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura, 

4.  L'^poci  del  poema  k  all'aprSle  delPanno  del  ^abileo  4300. 
Dante  nato  in  maggio  4265  aveva  35  anni.  Ed  egli  teneva  questa 
per  la  metii  della  vita  degli  uomini  perjetiamente  naturati  (Convito 
trat.  IV ,  23  },  probabilmente  secondo  quel   testo  Dies  annontm 

nottrontm septuaginta  (Salm.  LXXXIX>  40);  e  quello  Ego 

dixi:  in  dimitUo  dienun  meontm  uadam  ad  porUu  inferi  Q  Isaiaa 
XX3CVIII). 

2.  La  ssLYA  fii  ab  antico  interpretala  per  selva  de'vizi;  e  co$\ 
dee  tenersi,  come  si  vede  ^  tutta  1' introdiuione ,  da  tutto  il 
poema ,  e  dalla  lettera  a  Can  Grande ;  e  cosl  ancor  nel  Convito 
MiHt  erronea  di  questa  tnta.  Ma  si  compari  questo  verso  2  col 
Purg.  Xiy-64  dove  Firenze  h  chiamata  espressamente  trista 
SELVA  y  e  coll'  Inf.  XV-74  dove  egli  cbiama  TiAsnjL  s^  attss6  abi-' 
falove  di  essa ,  e  coUa  Volgare  Eioquenza  1, 4  8  dove  quasi  sslva 
ei  figura  F  Italia,  e  col  Purg.  XXXlI-58  dove  pure  &  detto  selya  il' 
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Chft  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita. 
4    Ahi  qoanto  a  dir  qaal  era  h  cosa  dura 

Qaesta  selva  selvaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte, 

Che  nel  penuer  rinnova  la  paura ! 
7    Tanio  h  amara ,  ehe  poco  i  fHk  morte ; 

regno  di  Francia,  e  si  ooncbiuderli  che  nella  Hngiia  allegorica  del 
poema  sblva  dicoiui  i  regni,  lecitli,  le  nazioni  in  flomma. -*  Poi 
si  vegga  al  verso  5  qui  seguente  la  silta  presente  delta  sbltaccia 
cd  al  93  LOGO  sbltaggio  nome  della  parte  Bianca  che  reggeva  al- 
lora  Firenze,  e  in  che  egli  D.  era  stato  allora  impigliato  ma  che 
egli  disprezzava  e  ahbominava  quando  poi  scrisse ,  e  nan  reslcr^ 
dubbio  che  silta  in  particolare  k  Firenze.  —  Qui  dimque  Pallego- 
riai  polisensa  secondo  la  mente  di  Dante;  e  se  noi  vogliamo 
raccogliere  in  una  espressione  i  due  sensi,  diremo  che  ^  seiua  dei 
tn%i  Jiorentini,  Finalmente,  se  restasse  la  menoma  dubbiezza,  ella 
aarebbe  tolta  da  D.  stesso.  Nel  Purg.  XXIII,  Forese  il  oompagno 
di  D.  aella  vita  viziosa  di  Firenze  fii  di  tal  vita  la  £unoM  descri- 
sionedei  veisi  94-H4;  e  subito  D.  rendeodo  cooto  di  si  dice  m 
qoBUA  YiTA  MI  TOLB  Yirgilio,  l'alte*  jia^  la  sen  del  plenihmMK 
Ond'i  chiaro  che  la  sblva  di  che  il  medesimoVirgilioPaveAtntlo 
quel  medesimo  alirjer,  h  una  stessa  com  con  quella  vita  viziosa 
fiorentina  menata  insieme  dai  due  giovani  dopo  la  morte  di  Bea- 
trice fino  alia  morte  di  Forese  nel  4293,  e  contiwuata  pot  da  D. 
fino  al  4300  quando  ne  fu  tratto  da  Yirgilio.  £  non  solo  il  se- 
guilo  s'adatta  a  tale  ^egasioney  ma  non  s'  adaUa  Intio  se  non  a 
tale. 

3.  La  DiaiTTA  tu^  &  la  via  virtuose,  quella  gi^  seguita  da  D. 
vivente  Bcatricet  SMAaaiTA  poi  nel  deoennio  tft  il  4292,  e  il300 
in  i  vizi,  i  negozi,  e  le  parti  fiorentine. 

4-7.  Espressione  del  rtacreseimcnto  con  che  D.scriveate  dopo 
la  ooovenione,  ricoida  ii  tempo  della  piopria  vita  ^uucm  o  par- 
teggiaale. 
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Ma  per  trattar  ddbdB»  ek*in  iPftTai, 
Dir6  dell'altfe  C08e,  ch*io  ▼'  ho  scorte. 

40    r  noii,80  ben  ridir,  com'io  Y'entrai ; 

Tant'era  piea  di  soimo  in  su  quel  pnnto, 
Che  la  verace  yia  alAtndonai. 

13    Ma  po*  ch'  io  fni  al  pijt  d'un  coUe  ginnto, 
Hi  oye  tennihava  qaella  Talle» 
Che  m'avea  di  panra  il  cor  compnnlo; 

16  Goardai  in  alto,  e  vidi  le  sue  spalle 
Vestite  gi&  de'  raggi  del  pianeta , 
Che  mena  dritto  altmi  per  ogni  calle« 

19    AUor  fa  la  paura  un  poco  quota , 

Che  nel  lago  del  cor  m'era  durata 
La  notte  ch'  i'  paseai  con  tanta  pieta. 

•10-42.  Poetica  descrizione  M  dolore ,  dello  smurimeiito  in 
die  rimase  dopo  la  morte  di  Beatrice.  Ricordiasi  le  deacrisioiii 
fattenc  in  prosa  e  oo'particolari  al  fine  della  Vita  Nova  e  nel  Con- 
Tito.  E  comparisi  con  quelle  che  Beatrice  dice  di  nia  morle,  e 
del  perderri  allora  di  D. 

Sk  tosto  come  in  nilla  ioglia  fui 
Di  mia  seeonda  etade  e  nnttai  Tita 
Quest!  ti  tolse  a  me,  e  diessi  altmi. 


E  Tolsi  i  passi  sool  m  tia  hov  tkra 
Inunagini  di  ben  teguendo  fiJse 

PuiG.  XXX. 
e  tntto  il  rimanente  di  que'celestiali  rimppoveri.  Ancora ;  JMla 
tnta  unuma  scno  tUver$i  eammini,  ddU  qtuUi  imo  e  ueraoissimo, 
e  un  aliro  faUaoissimo,  e  certi  menJaUaci  e  certi  men  peraci  eo. 
(Convilo  VI). 
43-21.  II  coLLB  ove  terminava  la  vallb  de'visi  fiorentini  per- 
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92    E  come  quel ,  die  eon  Iflna  afltamata 
Usdto  ftior  del  pelago  alb  ritra. 
Si  volge  all'aoqaa  perigUoea  e  guala ; 

28    Go6l  ranimo  mio,  ch'ancor  foggiva , 
Si  Tobe  'ndietro  a  limirar  lo  passo , 
Che  non  lasdd  giammai  persona  vha. 


oona  da  D. ,  colle  rischlaFato  dal  sou  natccnte,  ^  Is  fifoaofisy  k 
acienza  umana  e  divina  ,  in  cbe  D.  cercb  conaohntioni  «kipo  la 
noUe  del  suo  dolore,  la  noUe  ch'ei  paua  <96v  TAvsar  pista.  Yedi 
nel  Gonvito  la  storia  in  prosa  di  taS  fantati'^i ,  le  oonsolaziooi 
ch*ei  trov6  nella  lettura  di  CiKStfOat  e  di  Boezio,  poi  neile 
seuole  de'Religiosi;  ma  che  flbA  gH  durarono,  non  lo  tennero  di 
abbaadonarai  ai  vizi  patrH.— -fi  solb  poI  6  nel  paradisoX— XIV. 
1'  astro  della  filosofia  nltgioaa  o  teologica  —  Le  allegorie  Dante- 
adie  banno  alnMm  il  merito  di  oorriipondeni  e  spiegani  men- 
vigltoiameiitePuae  I'altre. 

25.  la  qtiesto  veno  d  una  mirabile  espreasione  di  qiieli'impraa> 
sioB^  che  dura  dopouna  gran  disgrazia,  una  gnn  paura,  e  talon 
ta  gran  moto,  quando  anoor  pare  di  soffrire,  o  temere,  o  moovere. 

26-27.  Lo  PAsso  cbe  von  LAscib  cuiuui  pbbsoha  viva  i  ivomao 
h  anteriore  al  tentativo  di  atudi  rappreaentati  dalla  salita  al  monte 
e  dalla  roja  ch'ebbe  dei  vizi  fiorenlini  nppresentati  piii  giU  dalle 
tre  fiere,  e  tanto  piii  della  diacen  in  Inferno.  Dunqne  il  passo  debbe 
ccrcani  ne'fatti  della  vita  di  D.  anUriori  al  4292,  in  che  fn  il 
primo  tentativo  di  studi,  ed  ai  proprii  vizi  dal  4293  al  tSOO.  Il 
PASSO  i  il  suo  dolore^  la  notte  della  pibta^  la  pauba  duiata  hb. 
LAoo  DEL  cuoaa.  — -  £  ^cos\  vorrebbe  dire  che  un  tal  doloce  noa 
lascia  piii  veramente,  pienamente ,  spiritualmente  viya  la  penoma 
die  il  soffre.  Yedi  plii  giii  al  v.  96. 
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9»    Poich'ebbiriponto'lcorpo  lasso, 
Ripresi  Tit  per  1ft  piaggia  diserta , 
Si  eke  '1  pii  fenno  aempre  eva  U  pii basso; 

3i    Ed  ecco,  quasi  aloominciardcU'erta, 
Una  looa  kggieni  e  prasta  moHUi, 
Che  di  pel  nacnlato  era  eoparta. 

34    E  non  mi  si  partia  dinanii  al  Tolto, 

Anzi  'inpediTa  lanio  il  mio  eanuniflM), 
Ch'  f  f ui  per  ritomar  pid  volte  voHot 

28-34.  Confemui  di  quanto  precede. 

32 •da.  D.  prese  fone  le  tre  fiere  seguenti  daGereiiua,Percii»- 
sii  eos  Leo  de  Silt»a  ;  Lupus  ad  t^tperam  vasUwit  Pardus  t*igi' 
Iwu  Muper  cwiuaes  eorwn,  —  La  Lomza  ,  leopaido  o  panlera  di 
pel  maculato  Bianco  e  Nero  h  la  Kbidine  fiorentiiia;  quella  contra 
cui  egli  tuona  nel  Pur^.  XXIII,  94-408  e  nel  Par.  XV  j  quella  a 
che  egli  pure  piii  o  meno  s'abbandoud  sublto  dopo  le  vane  con- 
solazioni  della  filosofia ,  come  si  pub  indovinare  gia  dalla  ViU 
INova  steisa  e  poi  dal  Gonvito,  e  da  alcune  sue  poetie,  e  principal- 
mente  dal  nembo  di  rimproveri  di  Beatrice  al  fine  del  Purgato- 
rio.«  £  toma  la  lonza  nominata  una  aeconda  volta  nel  poema  Ind 
XVI,  106—108 

Id  ai^eva  una  corda  inlonio  cinta 
E  coo  ean  pemai  alcuna  volta 
Prender  la  lonaa  alia  pelle  dipinta. 

Dove  ae  non  inganna  la  connme  oongettura  (vedi  Vita  di  D.  lib.  I, 
cap.  VII,  p.  477)  k  oocda  h  quella  de'cordiglieri,  fra'quali  entnoido 
»s6  IX  vincere  la  nnova  libidine  in  Ini  aorta  a  quel  tempo. « 
La  hmsa  ^  la  prima  delle  fiere  che  impediaca  qui  a  D.  il  cam- 
mino,  come  la  lussuria  lii  U  primo  viaio  in  cbe  egli  cadde  nella 
vita  reale. 
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37    Temp*  era  dU  priadpio  del  mtttino , 

E  '1  sol  mostava  in  su  con  quelle  steHe* 
Ch'eran  eon  lot,  qoando  I'amor  dinno 

hO    Mofise  da  prima  qodle  cose  belle ; 
Si  ch' a  bene  sperar  m'era  c^;ione 
Dl  queUa  fera  la  gaietta  peHe> 

k5    L'ora  del  tempo  e  la  doloe  stagione ; 
Ma  non  sl^  ehe  paora  non  mi  desse 
La  yista,  che  m'apparve  d'nn  leone. 

46    Quest!  parea  che  contra  me  yenesse 

Con  la  test*  alta,  e  con  rabbiosa  fame. 
Si ,  che  parea  che  Taer  ne  temesse ; 

h9    Ed  una  Inpa,  che  di  tutte  brame 

37-43.  Intendi  in  prosa  :  lo  era  gim^ane  i)  che  mi  lisciava 
allettare  alle  dolcezze  e  leggeretze  e  variabiliUi  di  tal  vizio»  oode 
sperava  trarmi  quando  che  sia.  Se  non  che  ecc. 

45-48.  II  Lboitb  secondo  1'  antica  interpretazione ,  signi6ca  b 
iuperbia ,  e  secondo  una  nuova  Carlo  di  Valois,  anzi  tutti  i  ReaK 
di  Francia.  ui  piu  alto  lean  trasser  lo  veUo  Parad.  VI ,  408 
dice  D.  di  Carlo  II  Angioino  di  Napoli.  Noi  dunque  ,  a  quel 
iDodo  che  finora,  diremo  easere  il  leone :  la  mperhia,  I'mibi- 
zione  in  generate  de'Reali  di  Francia,  e  in  partioolare  di  Carlo 
di  Valois,  che  apparye  nel  4300,  che  diede  nuova  padea  a  D. 
che  parea  tbvbssb  contra  lui,  e  che  t.'Aea  n  tshessb,  ed  avea  tuta 
ALTA  e  KABBiosA  FAME.— ^lout  fiemUu*  UoiUs,  Ua  €i  tegii  ciw  (Pro> 
verb.  XIX  42}  Siau  rugUus  leoniSf  ita  et  terror  regis  (  Piwerii. 
XX,  2). 

49.  Ma  si  meltano  insieme  subito  i  aeguenti  fino  al  60»  poi  ii 
76,  e  gli  SH'i  i  i  dove  oonlinua  a  parkr  della  lopa.  £  4.<^  non  ota 
dubbio  ii  senso  morale  antico  di  esia  per  avarizb,  datogU  lone 
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Sembiava  carca  ndla  sua  magrena , 
E  molte  genti  fe'  gik  Tiver  grane. 

59    Qnesta  mi  pone  tanto  di  graveaia 

Con  la  paara  >  di'ascia  dl  sua  vista , 
Ch'  i'  perdei  la  speranza  dell'  allesza. 

8S  E  quale  e  que!  ^  che  yolentieri  aequdsta , 
£  giunge  '1  tempo  che  perder  lo  face, 
Che  'n  tatt'  i  mkh  penaier  piange  e  s'atlrista; 


dal  suo  Boezio  (Tommaseo  n.  alia  ten.  32  ).  Lupo  h  detto  Plu- 
tcme  antico  Dio,  or  demonio  delPavarizia  (laf.  VII,  8),  e  Lupa 
Pavarixia  nel  Purg.  XX^  10.  E  2.®  non  i  dubbio  nemmeno  il  jemo 
allegorioo  storioo  di  parte  guelfii;  Ittpi  e  lupicini  aono  detti  Iii£ 
XXXlIf,  29  Ugolioo  e  i  figliuoli  guelfi;  lupi  i  Foraitini  g;iieUi 
del  4302  e  4303  nel  Purg.  XIV,  50  e  59;  e  lupi  Parad.  XXV,  46 
i  reggitori  guelfi  di  Firenze  veivo  il  fine  de'gionti  di  D.  Terao  gli 
anni  4349  o  4320.  Ma  3.o  dod  aggiungerenw  oon  aliri  che  la  lupe 
m  qui  non  aolo  parte  gueifit,  ma  pure  i  papi  lor  capi,  o  k  curia 
lomana.  Imperciocchi  D.  non  diase  certo,  non  poti  dire  aeoondo  le 
proprie  opinioni  cbe  il  papato  o  la  curia  romana  monebbe  mai  m 
DOOUA  V.  402;  cbe  aarebbe  mai  ni  aiuiBBA  n  ixFaaao  v.ttOy  nb 
che  UTDi  l'  lanou  la  dipartisae  v.  444  }  ed  anche  anppooendolo 
oooara  le  proprie  proteste  accattolico,  non  avrebbe  mai  detto  che 
ella  aarebbe  caocuta  di  tilla  ih  villa  v.  409,  che  non  avrebbe 
•enao  atorico  ni  geografioo.  Anconiy  D.  abuaa  forse  delle  alle- 
gone  polisenae,  aignificando  con  ima  allegoria  piii  coae,  una  mo* 
rale,  una  politica  o  atorica;  ma  ei  non  rdfigun  gnari  una  eoae 
oon  piii  allegorie.  Ora  la  curia  romana  mai  politicante,  i  papi 
aeoondo  lui  cattivi,  aono  giSi  da  hii  raffigurati  con  eltre  alle^gorie 
(anche  piti  ostili)  nel  Purg.  XXXII,  449;  ond'^  certo  cbe  qui 
e  altroive  lupa ,  lupi,  e  lupicini  sono  aempre  aloricamente  la  parte 
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K8    Tkl  mi  fepe  la  bflelia  tenn  ptce , 

Che  yeoeBdMBi  'Beonlro>  a  poeo  a  poeo 
Mi  ripingeya  lit,  dove  1  sol  lace. 

61    Mentre  chT  rovinava  in  basso  loco, 
^  Dinanii  agli  oechi  mi  si  fa  offorto^ 
Chi  per  luago  silemdo  parea  fiooo. 

6^    Qoando  vidi  eosliii  nel  gran  disorto. 
Miserere  di  me»  gridai  a  lui, 
Qual  che  tn  sii,  od  ombra,  od  oomo  certo. 

67    Risposemi :  non  nom;  nomo  gUi  foi , 


gmlfii  e  i  Guelfi.  —  Dimque  in  tatto  td  al  lolito,  pmdereno  la 
lupa  al  senjo  monle  in  gencrale  per  anariiia ,  td  tl  sauo  wto- 
rico  la  iNUiiooIare  p«r  Pavarisia  di  parte  guelfii,  Pcvara  pate 
giiel&.  £  ci^  potto  sar^  oosi  cUara  o^i  peiola  ae^aeale  soUa  lapa, 
cbe  non  abbiaognerii  4i  ipiegasione;  o  che  qoalmiqpe  n 
non  aareXtbe  se  non  un  annotar  bellesse. 

58-60.  Notcremo  qiiindi  aolamente  qneati  4  Teni  cosh 
mente  storici ;  imperciocclii  la  parte  ^aeiih  non  Mpendo  atare  in 
pace  negli  anni  intomo  al  i  300 ,  venne  incontro  a  D.  a  pooo  a 
pooo  e  tviandolo  dagli  stndi  desideiali  lo  reipinie  in  nnove  diap** 
sie,  e  in  basso  logo. 

64-^3.  Qui  inoominciano  i  personaggi  della  CoBunedia,  penone 
vere  e  reali,  che  prima  di  tnlto  debbonsi  prendere  nel  lofo  acmo 
voEO  e  rcale ,  secondo  le  ripctnte  raccomandasioni  di  D.  — » God 
prima»  Virgitio  yuol  dir  Yiqplio,  e  poi  in  generale  k  poesu,  in 
particolare  il  pensiero  del  poema.  Virgtlio  pen  paua  nooo  na 
LOHGo  stunmoy  e  cone  Virgilio  veio,  non  istudialo  egli  n^  svi 
lingpia  latina  durante  la  baiharie  (vedine  i  lamenli  di  D.  ell'epoca 
della  pubblicasione  della  ptesente  cantica  nella  letters  di  Fr. 
Uario);  t  forse  oome  p€miin>  del  potma  dismesio  da  0  o   40 
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E  li  parent!  niitt  fdroA  Lonbardi , 
£  Mantomii  per  pelria  amendai. 

70  Nacqm  sub  /«tto,  ancor  che  fosse  tardi , 
£  yissi  a  Roma  sotto  '1  booBo  Augiuto 
Al  tempo  degli  Dei  frlsi  e  bugiardi. 

73    Poeta  f ai ,  e  canlai  di  quel  giuato 

Figliuol  d'Anchiae,  che  Tenne  da  Trda, 
Poich6  '1  saperbo  lUon  fii  eombosto. 

76    Ufa  ta  perehi  ritomi  a  tanta  noiaf 
Perch6  nosi^satt^  H  dilettoso  monte , 
Ch'  i  priBeipio  e  cagion  di  tutta  gioia? 

79  Ob !  se'  ta  qael  Virgilio ,  e  qaella  fonte , 
Che  spande  di  parlar  si  largo  fiome  ? 
Risposi  lui  con  vergognosa  fronte. 

89    O  degli  altri  poeti  onore  e  Inme , 

Vagliami  1  longo  studio  e  1  grande  amore, 
Che  m'  ban  fatto  cercar  lo  fuo  volume. 

8S    Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro,  e  '1  mio  autore : 
Tu  se'  solo  colui ,  da  cu'  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile ,  che  m'  ha  fatto  onore* 


68.  Noteremo  pedantemente  P  anacronignio  di  D.  in  dir  Vir- 
gilio di  fiimiglia  Lombakda. 

70.  Altfo  ttucronismo  di  far  nascere  Virgilio  sob  nruo  che  vi- 
▼eva  Ay  ma  mm  imperiava  a  qnell'epoca. 

74.  U  Mjnir  AocosTo  i  a  D.  ghibelliiio  aommo  enM,  aofimio 
foodatore,  tipo  d'impentori,  come  id  piii  altri  loogbi  -«  I  se- 
goenti  72-90,  come  al  aolito  i  ptii  belli  del  poema,  dod  abbiio- 
gnaoo  d'una  sillabadi  commento,  e  dovrebbonscnc  lasciar  libcri. 
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88    Vedilabedth,perea*ioBiiv<dsi: 
Aiatami  da  Id  ^  famoso  saggio , 
Gh'ella  mi  fa  tremar  le  Tone  e  i  pdai. 

91    A  te  convien  tener  altro  viaggio , 

Risp^ ,  poi  che  lagrimar  mi  Tide, 
Se  yuoi  cai^par  d'esto  loco  selvaggio ; 

9k    Gh&  qoesta  bestia,  per  la  ^lal  ta  gride, 
Non  lasda  altnii  passar  per  la  sua  via , 
Ma  tanto  lo  'mpedieee,  che  rocdde : 

97    Edhanaturasimalvag^eria, 

Che  mai  non  empie  la  bramosa  voglia , 
£  dopo  '1  pasto  ha  piu  fome  che  pria. 
400    Holti  8on  gli  animali ,  a  cui  s'ammoglia , 

94-93.  Leggi  in  prost :  Altfo  modo  devt  tenereper  pn^btere  ala 
gloria  degli  stodi ,  e  per  torti  dal  lexao  dei  vui  fioKBtini ,  die 
non  quests  di  oombatterli  pnctitunente,  stando  in  mesao  a  km. 
Imperciocch^  ecc. 

94-95.  Qui  in  questa  defcrisione  di  parte  gaeUa  ogni  pnia 
diventa  atoricamente  tignificativa.  Quanto  nncore  e  dii 
quanta  aniara  remtniscensEa  de'casi  propriiy  deUa 
invano  tentata  nel  vtrao  95 ! 

96.  Medeuma  oaacrvastone  qui,  dove  viiol  diie  chela  parte  ^paKi 
ticctde  moralmente  chi  la  aegiie.  Nella  liogoa  ip«itnaliaiiiA«  di 
D.  uceidere  ^  aovente  per  tor  Pammo  coBue  qni^  morire  per  perder 
raoltno  come  addietro  d  vcrao  27. 

97-99.  Leggi  in  proaa:  La  parte  guella  Bdn  In  mai  p^ggiwe 
che  qaando  vincitriee  —  e  v'avrai  una  gran  verfl^  atorica. 

400  e  messo  il  404 .  In  pioia  eaattamente  storica :  A  molci  ▼!» 
ed  a  molti  principi  della  terra  ai  d^  nelle  bracda  la  parte  g«eUa. 
Ed  afliche  pill  saranno  dopo  il  4300,  qaando  ne  aara  capo  e  < 
or  uno  or  ahro  dc'  Real!  di  Fraacia. 
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E  piA  sanmaKtmutni  iafin  Ae  '1  ttUra 
Veni*  che  la  finri  morlr  di  dogHa. 
403    Qoesti  Bon  ciberi  terra  iA  peltra» 

•I  01 .  II  Vbltm  o  cane  h  nemica  de'Iupi.  Ed  enendo  Inpi  i  GmI6 
reiltti  cani  i  Ghibeliini.  Cagvb  aoo  chiainati  i  Siskoirm  gov  Lav- 
PBAVcn  a  GOV  Gcilavdi  ,  Ghibdlmi  i  Fiaani  del  4289  (  fnlier. 
XXXUIy  34y  32)  die  cacdano  Ufoliiio  €  i  fi|^iiioli  detfi  lo^*  e 
kpidni;  Mianai  i  due  Mrialaala  da  Vamiodiib  aifoori  di  Ri- 
mini e  ffran  GUbellini  di  Boma^na  (Inftr.  X2CVII,  46) ;  e  bo^ 
Tou  altra  specie  di  cam  fjl  Aretint  coManti  GfaibeUini  (Pm^l. 
Xiyy46);  €  vedi  i  cin  FiBsi  uin^  cio^  i  GUbeUini  finu  Gtielfi  qoi^ 
pih  si  sceode  giii  per  vtl  d'Amo  passo  a  Firause  (ibi  49}.'—*  Vbl* 
no  donqoe  qui  miol  dir  Ghiliellino.  Mb  non  votrciibe  diro  spe- 
cialaMote  Can  Grande  della  Scala  con  aWmione  doppia  a  tal  no*- 
me,  e  cone  da  €^  allettati  disseio  tMiti  andie  antidii  coraincn- 
lateri  ?  No  probabilmenle ;  poichi  essendo  dedicafe  ilicoatnstabil- 
le  tit  canticbc  ad  Ugnoeiooe  deUa  Faggiola  >  a  MoroeHo 
ed  a  Can  Grande,  e  tiovandosi  in  dascnia  delle  doe 
altre  una  lode  data  a  ciascuno  de'  dsditatduii,  ne  legne  per 
analogia  che  par  in  qoesta  prima  deW  essere  qualche  lode  ad 
^gnecionej  ni  polcndosene  tiovar  altra  deU>' essere  qoesla.  No 
poi  oerlamente,  se  non  ingsnnano  tutta  la  craoologia  della  vita  di 
D.9  e  Fosservadone  fimdamenlale  che  nella  presente  canticanoB  h 
parlalo  mai  di  ninn  &tlo  posteriore  al  4508,  oode  s'inferisoe 
ch'ella  fu  terminata  in  quell' anno  $  nel  quale  era  gi^  lamoaOy 
era  vecchio  capo  ghibdlino  Ugncdone,  e  non  en  9^  non  di  4  5  anni, 
ignolOy  e  sotloposto  al  £ntello  Cane  della  Scala.  Yedi  tutta  Vopera 
del  Yeltro  AUegorico  Firense  4826.  Le  prove  positive  poi  che  ii 
VdliD,  ilGhibellino  accannato  qui  Ibsse  U|pu:cione  della  Faggiola 
risultano  da'versi  segyfitati. 

403.  Nov  cmaA'  TaaaA  as  pbltio  i  lode  convenientissima,  o  se  si 
voglia  adulasione  finissimaj  ad  Uguccione,  signorotto  povcro  e  quasi 
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Ma  sapieirza  •  tmore  e  viftvte, 
E  sua  Baafam  auk  Ira  PeUro  e  Fdtro. 

aeau  tecra,  quantimque  capitano  e  podesUi  di  ventnn  Helicunmo  ^ 
ma  lardbbe  acomrenieDtey  fidaa,  e  per  falsiUi  iogiurkMa  ad  onoqua- 
lonqiie  degli  Scallgeri,  sigqori  gi^  veccfai  di  ttm,  t  ricchi  aosi 
magBiSci  principi.  Quando  un  D.  ai  riduoe  a  lodare  (od  mUan} 
ci  nan  lo  fa  almeno  aguawtamenle. 

405.  L'antor  del  VdtiD  die  non  h  tmo  di  ooloro  die  frmw  am- 
diaione  iolameiite  tcduti  al  ionoo  tUUo  Mtudio,  ma  di  ipielli  (jpo- 
diiaiimi  in  Italia »  pita  mmefod  ia  Fianda  ed  InciMlCena,  fire- 
qiMQti  in  Gerraania)  die  la  praaegaooo  per  monti  e  per  vM 
come  D.$  Pautor  del  YelUo  rintncciando  le  pedate  di  qoeato  e 
de'peiflttipali  penomiggi  dd  poema»  vide  prima  e  descriflte  poi  ie  tefm 
ddla  Fagipola  e  deUaMasaa  Trabaria,  nido  de'Fa($giolaiu  poeto  tm 
a  moirti  Feltrii  (Vellio  Alleg.  pp.  9-4 14).  Quindi  ei  ae  amduma 
(ib.p..440)  'die  tm  Feltro  e  Feltro  noo  vdoI  dir  altio  die  ie 
meuo  alle  terre»  alle  poaseaaioiii  de'signwi  di  Montefidtro.  Goil 
leiU  diiani  e  apiegativa  Pespfeaaione  di  D.  m  Ugnodone  dM  que* 
fti  larii  di  nasione,  di  mudta  In' monti  Feltrii.  — -  AlPincontm 
aarebbe  vana,  troppo  larga,  indeterminata ,  od  ansi  adooca  ae 
riferendoii  a  Cane  Scdigero  diceste,  die  naoqioe  tra  Fdtn  nd 
YenetOy  e  Blonte  Fdtro  in  Bomagaa,  fina  coi  corrono  miglia  a  oeo- 
tinaia,  ed  a  centinaia  aono  altre  dtt^  e  terre,  dtre  Venma  cuUa 
di  Cane.  II  Tommaaeo  argomenta  dd  §ark  di  qoeato  verm  405 
che  noD  pub  eaier  accennata  coA  al  fatmt>  la  nasdta  di  Ugucdooe 
nato  gik  d  4300.  Ma  la  medeaima  diffiooltk  atard>be  per  la  naMfa 
di  Cane,  pur  succeduta  gik  alia  medesima  epoca.  Ondecbi  se  si  le- 
netae  oonto  di  tal  difficolt^  (che  non  credo  d  debba}  ei  d  vor- 
rebbe  cercare  un  Ydtrofutuni,  e  tomarall'anlidie  inteipivfamoni 
d'un  nasdturo  liberator  d'  Itdia,  o  delFnltima  venola  di  G.  C 
che  non  isianno  per  teilla.  Sarebbe  buona  interprefaBione  aopra  an 
poeta  da  raccdte  impacdato  nelle  rime.  Ma  aopra  un  Dante  ? 
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106    Di  qneU'  amik  Ittlfai  fia  flriale , 

Per  ciii  iBorl  tai  Tergine  Canmiilli, 

Earialo  e  Tonio  •  Ni«i  di  fenile: 
109    Questi  la  cacceri  per  ogni  fiUii , 

Finchi  Tavrii  rimeua  neUo  *iifenio, 

lA  onde  'nvidift  prim  dipartOIa. 

406-408.  Cimniilh,  l\imo,  f^^A  Aml^  peiMOiggS  noli 
nell'  Eneide.  —  1,'iiiiiUc  Itdk  h  ieoM  dUhb  imiiUMeiin  del- 
rOftfonnM  cotttff^  humiUmque  indenmu  ItaUam  di  Virgilio  (.£o. 
111-622).  nu  la  retninucenca,  I'imiUsioDe  iMtf  ]Nib  «iief«  in  I^ 
MDM  tti^gKMA  9k,  jemo;  e  il  teiuo  vi  i,  ae  s'lnteada  umik  Mitf 
per  hum  Italia,  Italia  meridioHiey  <piella  ova  oomlMlteNho  « 
monrono  fj&  eroi  Tirgiliani,  e  di  eoi  ipeni  eglt  miA  adnle  Vgoc* 
Clone.  —  Appliea  a  Cane  qaeita  tenitta  ed  eHa  Mta  piena  dl 
parole  e  pensieri  pleonasmi. 

409-444. Qui  il  aenso  monle  della  bpa  per  avarisia  gparkec; 
o  almcno  si  osouni;  ed  alP  inooatro  divenia  Mmco  il  seilio  ttaM 
rieo  di  essa  per  parte  pielfiiy  %li«9  teoondo  D.,  ddPinfidk 
contra  Pimperio  (vedi  Omvtlo  e  Mooarehia).  E  si  riftci^  in  ciretf 
la  mcdeuma  idea  nell'Inf.  VI^  74,  75. 

Superbia,  invidia  ed  avarizia  sono 

Le  tre  faville  ch'  hanno  i  cori  accesi. 
E  nd  XV,  68  dove  Bninetto  Lalini  duama  i  Fiorentinl 

Gente  avara,  invida  e  auperba 
ed  aggii^ne  aubito  Pavvertimento  a  D. 

Da'lor  costmni  fr  che  to  ti  ibrbL 
Bel  reato  coofeaaerb  cbe  qneati  doe  liiogin  (dorc  i  tfc  vifti  capllaU 
di  Firenze,  ansi  i  tre  di  cni  ai  ncoomanda  «  Dante  di  'forbirai 
aooo  cosk  cbiaiamentc  detti  csaere  aopefbia,  invidia -ed  avariaia) 
mi  feceio  e  mi  fiumo  quiai  dttfcitan  cbe  qoeali  IM ;  t  non  aliri 


lis  Ond'Iop^Iotaame'pent0  6ditQenio» 
Gbetattis^goi;  ediottr6tiiagiiiib, 
E  trarrolti  di  qtd  per  Inogo  etemo, 

lis    Ov'udirailedi^peinteslrida, 

Vednd  |^  anttehi  spirili  dolenli, 
Oie  la  Mooada  morte  Giaraui  grida : 

118    Evedenic(dar»clie8oneoiiteiiti 

Nel  fooeo,  perahft  QNwaii  di  vemro,. 
Qoando  ehe  iia>  alle  beate  genii; 


nianfpraieiitati  daUe  tie  fiere.  Besterdilieio  ooik  h 
e  VmntusiM  TappreMMate  oome  Delia  noibm  e  in  lotte  le 
inteqpntesioiii  antkliey  dal  leoiie  e  dalla  lafMi.  Ma  OTiefabe  a  pom 
Vmt4di0.  inf  eca  dalla  lusmina  come  figuata  dalla  loasa.  Mi  t^o^ 
ponabba  a  tale  wiova  interpretasione  niuBo  da'  {Man »  in  cha  h 
piflalo  dalla  looia;  aemmeoo  quello  del  capo  XVt,  406,  potcn- 
dni  intafpivtar-  ivi  obe  dicetfa  aver  tentalp  di  vincere  finvidia 
da^consittadiiii  COB  fani  tnU,  Ma-oltre  die  qiMsta  a  Faltfe  jpie- 
MaioH  jatabbaio  puca  nieii  aoddiilaeenti ,  non  m  potgebbe  dir 
^  cha  la  kpafcaae  tntta  d'  inCemo  dall'  iMndia— ionsa.  Peidb 
ho  abbandooata  qneata  tcntaote  interpretanone;  e  la  nolc^  ae  sai 

442-H4.  Cootiiiinndo  Tidea  eninciata  ai  yeni  94-95,  leg^i 
in  prota :  Onde  io  giudico  per  tuo  bene,  che  tu  lasci  il  combattcfc 
fin  qoctti  viai  e  queste  paiii  di  tua  patria  umana,  e  che  ti  wolga 
meoo  alia  contemplasione  delle  cote  immortali. 

'lis*'! 20.  Si  oomparino  qneati  veni  coil  menmgUiisi,  a  aenii 
aift  kcko  diia,  di  A  bella  onda^diik  iarga  andatan^  conqnelli 
fiOKCiipQiidantidw  aim  principio  del'lentalo  poema  latimk 

Pro  mtriiU  cuufue  suu,  data  legs  tonatuis 

(Ed.  Mia.  V.  p.  36). 
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121    Alle  qua' pd ,  80  ta  Tomi  Mttre, 

Anima  fia  a  et6  di  me  piik  degna:  ^ 

Con  lei  ti  lasderA  nel  mio  partire. 
42^    Chiqaello'inperador,  chelaissik'regiia, 

Perchi  i'  liii  ribeHante  afla  sua  legge , 

Mon  yaol  che  'n  sua  dtA  per  me  si  vegoM. 
4  27    In  tatte  parti  impera ,  e  qniyi  regge ; 

Qoivi  la  sua  dttade,  e  l*alto  seg^o: 

0  felice  colai  cuMyi  elegge ! 
450    Ed  io  a  lui :  poeta ,  T  ti  richieggio 

Per  quello  Iddio,  che  ta  non  conoscesti, 

E  prinM  si  vcdrk  qual  immenso  gnadagno  nan  fatto  da  I>.  e  da 
not  y  dali'aver  cjao  preso  per  istiumeiito  la  liogua  votgare  iavece 
della  latina;  poi  che  il  volgare  non  fu  traduzione  del  latino,  ma 
mova,  libera  e  di  gnm  hmga  pib  beUa  oompotixione;  e  fioalaMttte 
che  gli  tquarci  latini  letteralmdite  nmile  all'ttaliano  obnitfonf* 
dente,  datici  nelF  edisione  del  Godice  BartoUniano  moa-jpolkiNm^ 
c»er  V  origiBal  latino  di  D. ,  ina  iono  tradiKione  poateriore  di 
ffhiffhfffia 

42^-423. 1  versi  che  flegaoDo  fino  al  fine  aoa  di  qnelli  felid ,  in 
che  non  k  quasi  nulla  da  spiegare.  Appena  h  da  awertire,  che  I'a- 
WMMk  no*  DBcai  annunctata  k  Beatrice. 

424.  Chiama  Iddio  imperadore,  perchi  quesia  era  la  piii  alta 
dignita  mnana  del  aim  tempo.  t 

427-428.  Qui  h  una  distinsioae  Ira  imptrarp  e  reggere  the  di- 
gwnde  dalle  oondisioai  poUtiche  del  tempo.  L'impcpidore  im^mfa 
nelle  citt^  italiane  senza  propriamente  govemare  o  reggerein 
taaei  e  cosk  ci  vuol  dire  che  Iddio  allrove  impera,  ma  in  cielo 
govema  piii  particolarmente  come  in  citt^  propria.     . 
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Acdoech'io  fiiggft  qneslD  iMde  e  peggio* 
135    ChetamimeiiiUidot'ordieesli, 

Si  chMa  Tegga  la  portt  di  san  PietM^ 
E  color,  eli6  to  fid  colanto  mesCi. 
Allor  si  mosae,  ed  io  li  tenni  dietro. 

134.  La  porta  di  f.  Pietro  n<m  h  qui  quella  del  paradiso, 
qoelk  di  che  «1  Piirg.IX,76. 
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CANTO    11 


4    Lo  giorno  se  n'andava ,  e  Taere  bruno 
Togtieva  gli  animai  che  sono  in  terra 
Dalle  fatiche  loro;  ed  io  sol  uno 
k    M'apparecchiava  a  sostener  la  guerra. 
Si  del  cammiuo^  e  si  della  pietate, 
Che  ritrarrii  la  mente,  che  non  erra. 

7    0  muse,  o  alto  ^iigegno>  or  m'aiutate: 
O  mente,  che  scrivesti  ci6  ch'  io  vidi. 
Qui  si  parrit  la  tua  nobilitate. 

40    Io  cominciai :  poeta  che  mi  guidl , 

Guarda  la  mia  virtu ,  s'  ell'  i  possente , 
Prima  ch'all'^lto  passo  tu  mi  fidi. 

43    Tu  dici  che  di  Silvio  lo  parente , 
Ck)rruttibile  ancora ,  ad  inmiortale 
Secolo  and6,  e  fa  sensibilmente : 

46    Per6  se  Tawersario  d'ogni  male 

Gortese  fu,  pensando  Talto  effetto, 

4.  Gompuando  i  veni  46, 47  del  canto  I  con  i|aesto  d  icorge 
che  iin  giorao  intieio  s*  h  passato  nel  canto  I ,  im  giomo  intiero 
nella  aelva  dopo  la.  m&m  vojuk  pbta.  Questo  giorno  nella  vita 
reale  di  D.  h  dunque  dal  prime  dolore  della  morte  di  Beatrice, 
da'primi  tenUtivi  di  studi  nel  4292  fino  al  4300. 

47-27.  Quetta  spiegaziooe  della  caiua  finale  della  ghmdezu  di 
Roma  ,  aifinch^  indi  piu  fiicilmente  si  diffondesae  la  fede>  ed  ivi 
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Ch*  usclr  dovea  di  loi;  e  i  ciii,  e  'I  quale, 

19    Non  pare  indegno  ad  aorao  d*intel]elto; 
Gh'  ei  fa  dell'alma  Roma,  e  di  suo  'mpero 
Nell*  empireo  del  per  padre  detto : 

2S    La  qoale  e  1  quale,  a  Toler  dir  lo  vero , 
Fur  stabilid  per  lo  loco  santo , 
U*  siede  il  soccessor  del  maggior  Piera. 

29    Per  qaesta  andata  onde  gli  dki  ta  vanto, 
Intese  cose ,  che  faron  cagione 
Di  sua  vittoria ,  e  del  papale  ammanio. 

38    AndovYi  poi  lo  vas'  d'  elezione » 

Per  recarne  conforto  a  quella  Fede, 
Ch'  i  principle  alia  Via  di  salVaBone. 

SI    Ha  10  perchd  yenirvi,  o  chi  'I  concede  f 
lo  non  Enea ,  io  non  Paolo  sono : 


si  fUbilufe  il  oentro  di  lei ,  ^  antichissinui.  Gi^  ^  acccaoaila  da 
s.  Agottino  nelk  citU  di  Dio ,  e.  negli  altri  ».  Pkdri  del  seoolo 
IV;  e  ae  ne  troverebbero  tncce  probabilmaile  la  tottoil  medio 
evo.  L'edisione  della  Min.  ciU  quetU:  DispoaUo  tlimnitm  operi 
auusime  aongruebat,  ut  multa  regna  uno.  cov^hederw^enuar  imi^ 
no,  ei  ciio  peivios  haberet  poffulos  pradieaUo  genendU,  ^mot 
wUut  ienerei  regimen  citaiatie  (S.  Leonis  pp.  Ep.  I  de  «.  Ap. 
Pelr.el  Fwl.}.  —  E  quetio  en  il  fimdnncolo  di  fntta  la  fihwifii 
florioa  di  D.  fleuo,  U  ngione  per  cni  -ei  yolevA  I'loipetio  id* 
Buno;  k  monarchia  nmvectale,  tmat  n  pob  ved^ie  aal  CooMto 
pauim  e  in  tatta  la  Monarcliia. 

28.  S.  Paob  detto  VasEUeiumU  (Aet,Ap.IX,45)aBnlaa^ 

•orlo  driafeno  ma  ai  delo^  amlw  una  delle  parti  dell*  mMowriu 

'  MOMo  dei  veni  H  e  45  a  cui  ai  riferiace  Vavootti  di  ( 
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Me  degno  a  ci&  ni  ia »  ai  4iltrl  crede. 
3^    Perchi »  se  dd  venire  io  m'  d>lNittdono , 

Temo  che  la  venuta  non  sia  foUa , 

Se'  savio,  e  'ntendi  me%  ch'  io  non  ra{|u>no. 
57    E  quale  i  qnei ,  che  disvuol  ci6  che  YoUe« 

E  per  novi  penuer  cangia  proposta,    ; 

Si  che  del  cominciar  tatto  si  telle; 
40    Tal  mi  fee'  io  in  qnella  06cura  costa ; 

Perchi,  pensando,  consnmai  la'mpresa 

Che  fa  nel  cominciar  cotanto  toeta. 

45  Se  io  ho  ben  la  toa  parola  intesa , 

Rispofie  del  magnanimo  quell'  ombra , 
L'anima  toa  6  da  viltade  offesa , 

46  La  qual  molte  fiate  I'aomo  ingombra, 

SI  che  d'  onrata  impreaa  Io  rivolve , 
Gome  fabo  veder  bestia^  quand' ombra. 
49    Da  questa  tema  acciocchi  tn  ti  solve » 
Dirotii  perch' io  TOnnl,  e  qoel  die 'ntesi 

34.  S«  ML  TBrm  lo  m^abbavdovo  h  cfaiaxo  per  se  mtMandono  a 
ptnir  teeo  per  chimiQiie  noo  siaai  i»ifinflr^ifl*4^  n^  ooouDaali  che 
Be  dUputano. 

37^48.  Eooo  le  divene  intenuKimi  latte  al  levoro  del  poemaj 
meno  fime  i|iie]le  durante  la  notle  della  pieta  negli  anni  4290* 
4292,  o  quelle  del  giomo  paiwto  nella  aelva  dal  4292  a)  4300, 
che  i  ddhbi  venuti  anche  dopo  nell'atto  di  riprenderio  defiftitiv^ 


49.  Qui  incomiiicia  la  seoooda  parte  deUa  pteCuioiie,  deUa  r«- 
ghne  dMopwia  che  apre  I'adilo  ai  piii  intimi  arcai|»  dcVaapmB. 
di  P. 
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Nd  primo  panto ,  che  di  te  nd  dolve. 

52    lo  era  intra  color,  che  son  sosperi, 
E  donna  mi  chiamd  beala  e  beUa , 
Tal  che  di  comandar  io  la  richiesi. 

S5    Lncevan  gli  occhi  snoi  piji  che  la  stella : 
E  comindommi  a  dir  soaye  e  piana. 
Con  angelica  voce  in  sua  fiiveOa : 

W    O  anima  cortese  mantovana , 

Di  cui  la  fama  apcor  nel  mondo  dura , 
E  dnrerii  qoanto  1  moto  lontana :    ' 

61    V  amico  mio ,  e  non  della  ventara , 
Nella  diserta  piag^  i  impedito 
Si  nel  cammin ,  che  volto  6  per  paora ; 

6k    E  temo  t  che  non  sia  gi&  si  flmarrito , 
Ch*io  mi  sia  tardi  al  soccorso  levafa. 
Per  quel  eh'  i'  ho  di  loi  nel  eielo  ndito. 

67    Or  nmovi ,  e  con  la  tua  parola  omata , 
E  con  ci6  che  ha  mestieri  al  sno  campare, 
L'aiata  si,  ch'io  ne  sia  consolata. 

70    r  son  Beatrice,  che  ti  faccio  andare: 
Vegno  di  loco  ,  ove  tomar  disio : 
Amor  mi  mosse ,  che  mi  fa  parlare. 

73    Quamdo  sard  dinanzi  al  Signer  mio» 
Di  te  mi  loder6  sovente  a  loi : 

53-94.  Ecco  Beatrice  ii  prmciptl  penonaggio ,  lo  soopo  pnmo 
del  poema^  e  con  qua!  melodia  veFamente  celestiale  ne  peria,  • 
la  &  paiiaie !  E  nnn  xarebbe  sua  vtat  Beatrice !  Ci  ^  anore  in 
ogni  aiUaba.  —  E  suajiu^ella  non  d  il  fiorentino,  od  alia  lingna 
umana,  come  fu  pedaniemente  cbiosato,  ma  la  iavella  unicA ,  di- 
versa  da  tutte  Taltre  della  donna  amata. 
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Tacette  itilera »  e  poi  eomincia'  io: 

76    O  donna  di  Yirtik  flolt ,  per  cui 

L'umana  specie  eeeede  ogni  conlento 
Da  quel  ciel ,  eh'  ha  minori  i  eerchi  sni ; 

79  Tanto  m'  aggrada  '1  tno  comandamento , 
Che  I'nbbidir,  se  giii  fosse,  m'  6  tardi : 
Piu  nen  f  i  uopo  aprirmi  fl  tuo  talenlo. 

83    Ma  dimni]  la  cagion  che  non  ti  gnardi 

Dello  scender  quiaggiuso  in  qaesto  centro, 
Dair  ampio  loco ,  ove  tornar  tu  ardi  ? 

89    Dacchi  til  Yuoi  saper  cotanto  addentro , 
Dirotti  brevemente ,  mi  rispose , 
Perch' io  non  temo  di  venir  qua  entro. 

76-78.  £d  ecooqui  ed  «I  verso  403  caratterizxata  piii  che  niim' 
altn  la  tola  allegoria  ( le  anche  tal  debba  dirsi )  adombrata  totto 
Beatrice.  —  Inleodi  Bene  prima,  che  qoktehto  i  qui  per  conie* 
tmtoi  ed  il  conitnuto  toUo  U  deh  minore  o  delia  luna  h  ogoi 
creatora  terrena;  oodech^  qui  dice  D.  che  Beatrice  h  donna  di 
virtUy  aignon  (non  fignra}  della  aok  virtii  per  coi  Tuonio  nipera 
ogni  creatura  qiia^ii,  cioi  la  co^isicne  di  Z>io;  Io  che  ei  ripete 
in  altre  parole  al  verao  403  dicendola  loda  di  uo  vba,  e  nel- 
rinf.  X,  434  dicendola  qublla  il  gdi  BBLb'occiBo  tutto  tba.  — 
Cosk  lacendo  D«  non  traaCmnnava  sua  donna  altrimenti  che  tanti 
altri  poeti  ed  amatori.  -—  Coak  ftcendo  D.  non  traamulava  fred- 
damente  aua  donna  in  teokgia;  ed  avera  lei  motrice  alia  cogni- 
aEione  di  tntto  il  skolo  tmmoKtkv^  lei  guida  a  tutte  ix,  bbatb  orni^ 
a  tutti  i  cieli,  non  a  quello  aolo  del  sole  ov*  h,  confinata  la  teo- 
logia.  «>  £  coil  intendendo  intcDdereino  parecchie  altre  allegorie 
od  allusioni. 

SV93.  Primo  eseinpio  di  quegli  scioglimenti  di  diffieolia  ine- 
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88    Temer  d  dee  di  sole  quelle  cose , 

CV  hanno  potenza.  di  fir  altmi  male : 
Deir  altre  ne ,  <;he  nen  son  panroee. 

91    r  son  fatta  da  Die,  sna  inere^,  tale, 
Che  la  vostra  miseria  noa  mi  tange, 
N&  fiamma  d'esto  incendio  non  m'assale. 

9k    Donna  h  gentil  nd  ciel»  die  si  eom^Bagp 
Di  questo  'mpedimeato^  o^^io  ti  mando» 


rents  al  ioggetto,  di  cbe  tblioiida  lotto  il  poema ;  e  die  pochi  « 
bi«vi  neU'  Inferao  e  nel  Purgatorio  vi  sono  Ibnti  di  noove  bel* 
leue,  ma  che  troppo  frequenti  e  troppo  lunghi  nell'ultima  Ctai- 
tica  y  intralciano  adogni  pasao  Pandamento  poetico. 

94.  Sia  lode  al  Tommaseo  per  averci  data  la  prima  inteipRla- 
siooe  della  DoavA  gbrtil,  efae  sia  soddia&oente;  ed  ^  coA  befla, 
diiani  e  feooiida  d'aha  btlUisa  in  tutto  il  poema ,  che  cfedo 
bene  aar^  P  ultima.  •—  La  dooaa  gentil  la^  quale  VfeAacBHDo  il 
ammao  m  mo  ehiama  Lacia ,  ohe  chbma  poi  Bertrioe  lieMa 
in  aiato  a  D.  ^  Maria  Yergine.  4.*  La  divoslone  a  lei  di  Bea^ 
trice  ^  notata  da  D.  nella  Vita  Noiv  Lo  tign^t  di  ^fUBsta  gen^ 
tUimmag  ckHi  lo  ngnore  dsUa  giuttisUa,'  Mamd  ^tutta  noMe  m 
gioriare  sotto  Pinsegna  di  queiia  reina  ienedetta  Virgo  Marim^ 
lo  otti  nomejue  in  grtmdissima  reperenta  neile  parole  di  </uutt 
deaia  Haatrioe  (  Viu  N.  p.  53).  Onde  si  Tede  che  Beatrice  gio^ 
rima  aoico  Vinaegna  di  Mmria  Fergins.  2.""  E  di  fiitfo  sella  our- 
MM  BOSA  ciroondante  Maria  Vergi^e  nel  pamdiao  d  il  aeggio  dl 
Btetriee ;  ed  a  qiiello  ella  apicea  il  volo  qnando  lascia  D.  fftnd: 
XXXI),  in  qnetlo egli  la  vedeper  Poltima  voha  le  mani gknie a 
pMgar  Maria  Yergine  per  lui  (ft*  XXXHI).  3.^  La  divodone  di 
Beatrice  a  Maria  Yergine  ^  pur  seguita  da  D. ;  che  di  lei  canta 
tante  volte  nel  poema^  e  in  Paitre  quelle  dove  rioerda  oon  IbbId 
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SI  che  duro  0x0^^  Imn  fntige. 

97  $ae8te  chiese  Lucda  in  8iio  dimando  • 
E  dim :  or  abbisogm  il  tua  fedde 
Di  te»  ed  io  a  te  lo  raocomando* 

100    Lnda  nimica  di  dascun  cradele 

aiDore  lepfegfiicfe  •  lei  ddle  partorienti.  4.«  NeH'oltbao  caato 
di  tiitto  tl  poema  ••  Benwrdo  prega  1km  Yergiiie  che  oompia 
k  ▼iaioiie  di  D.  oolk  vidoot  di  Dao ;  onde  at  vede  che  ella  h 
la  motrice  di  tiitte  k  vitioiie.  Quindi  giii  kMterehbero  ^pieate 
pitwe  eitifueche  al  canto  pfeaente  a  provare  con  prakdMlit^  che 
k  DomiA  cnriL  prinui  moasasi  in  aiolo  a  D.  i  Blariayci|;iiie.  Ma 
k  prove  di  certessa  abbondano  pot  dali'adattaiai  meglio  d^ofpi 
altra,  od  aiUi  lok  queaU  interprelasioiie  a  quanto  aegue. 

96.  Doail  ciuDiao  i.Asaii'  FaAvcs  non  piib  eaMr  detio  ae  boo 
di  coki,  a  cui  k  dir  D.  da  a.  Bernardo  (Farad. XXXIII,  44). 
Gbe  anal  vnol  cusia  e  a  te  non  rieoire 
Sua  diaiansa  vool  vokr  aens'ali. 

97-400.  QpmnA,  canaa  Locia.  La  wimU  cbril  non  ebbe  mnilifri 
di  inaoveniy  non  ai  moaae  per  parkce  a  Lnck.  E  di  klto  ai  veda, 
per  intendere  bene  tattocib,  come  aedeaaen>  in  paradiao  Maria 
Vcrgine,  Luck  e  gli  altri  aanti  lor  vidni  (Parad.  XXXU,  3i ,  e 
44  l-'ISS).  Sedono  dnnque  in  cerchio  Mark  Vcrgine  con  a  manea 
Adaano,  Moa^  e  aant'Anna,  aanti  delFantica  legge;  in  meiao  e 
in  keck  a.  Giovanni  Battista  il  quak  aepara  coA  qnelli  dai  aanti 
delja  kgge  naova,  a.  Pktio  (preaao  a  Mark),  a.  Giovanni  Evangeliata 
e  Lock.  Qoiodi  ai  vede  che  neaatma  noniA  era  vkina  a  Luck  tranne 
Si  tAnna ,  e  Mark  Yergine ;  il  dubbio  anlla  vomvk  oaatu  noa 
poferebbe  dunqoe  eaaare  che  tra  Puna  e  i'altia;  nm  non  ea- 
aendovi  ragione  di  credere  ehe  ak  a.  Anna,  e  tanle  all' inoentra' 
di  credere  Mark  Yergine ,  reala  ceilo  che  ^  cjiiesta. 

Quanto  a  Luck  ateiaa,  tutti  gli  eapoiilcn'i  ae  knno  h  GraUa; 
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e  veramente  i  veni  testi  veaAt  detk  pregbien  di  s.  Bmurdo 
(oota  al  veno  94)  fiirebbeto  credere  ci6.  Ma  mn  fu  cMwrvsU 
una  difficolUi,  che  risulu  dal  veno  98,  ed  ^  a  parer  raio  insupe- 
rabile  con  questa  interpretazione.  Ivi  D.  dice  s^  atesao  B  feddt 
di  Lucia.  Ora  qual  cristiano  pub  essere  cosl  arrogante  da  dini  d 
fedele  delta  grazia?  Dico  la  grazia  in  qualunque  de'sena  distinti 
da'  teologi  ?  Non  certo  D.  il  quale  si  confeasa  cool  peccalore ,  cbe 
delPinvidia  stessa  (jnenoDM  de'anoi  peccati)  non  ardiMe  dini 
piiro ,  ma  aohmente  nen  macdualo  (  Pnrg. ).  Non  D.  il  qaale 
s'anetFa  alia  vista  delle  fiammc  cbe  debbonopurgariodel  pe»- 
calo  di  luasuria^  e  noo  le  afironta  ae  non  al  pensiero  d  litnwaae 
al  di  Ik  la  sua  desTderata  Beatrice;  non  D.  che  da  qoeata  ai  fii 
coak  vivamente  rimproveiare  i  pioprii  peccati.  Quindi  panni  che 
sia  da  cercara  an^altia  interpretazione  a  lMcia|  e  taOto  piii  cIm 
qui  la  aigoificazione  aliegorica  ^  principale;  non  esseado  n* 
gione  per  che  aanta  Luda  la  vergine  martiie  piotettrice  della 
vista  losse  messa  in  acggio  ooak  distinto  in  Faradiao,  n^  pecch^ 
ella ,  piii  che  niun  ahro  aanto  o  aanta  fbaae  chiamata  a  aocoomr 
D.  Ma  se  di  nuovo  si  atteada  alia  aituazione  -degli  otto  santi  in 
Faxadiao  (e  credo  che  il  faBtidio,  o  la  atanchezza  degfi  iaiei|HMi 
giunti  al  centesimo  canto  del  poema  gli  ahhia  sola  impedili  di 
ben  esaminare  tutto  cib  e  trame  pnifitto)  qoella  ailnasione  d 
dark  una  interpretazione  natnrale  e  indnbitabik.  Luda  &  rd  i'iil> 
tinia  del  aanti  dal  lato  deatro  di  Maria^  il  lalo  delia  legge  nnova; 
e  dedc  tra*  due  aa«  Giovanni,  il  Battista  e  I'EvangelisCa;  qudb 
anmmciatoie  della  nnova  legge,  dalla  nnova  fisde ,  qnesto  che  in 
tutto  il  suo  vangelo  oontinoamente  chianu  questa  fiede  Lux.  Oia 
che  per  Lux  il  poeta  abbia  detio  Lncia  o  aanta  Luda ,  ei  paffa 
molto  fadle  a  cbionqne  siaai  awezzato  a  queate  fraafomiaziom 
Danteache;  e  tanto  piii  che  altri  esenpi  se  ae  troverebbecD  fiane 
nel  culto  de'santi,  ed  uno  aotichissimo  di  Gostantino  die  dedioo 
il  suo  maggior  tempio  bizantino  a  aanta  Sofia,  o  la  divina  aa- 
pienza.  Parmi  dunqiie  poco  o  nulla  da  dubitara  che  qui  Luda  sia 
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Si  mosse,  e  yenne  al  looo  dov*  io  en 
Che  mi  sedea  con  Tantica  Rachele; 
103    Di86e :  Beatrice ,  loda  di  IMo  vera, 

Chb  non  soccorri  qoei  che  t'  ain6  tanto. 
Gh' usclo  per  te  ddla  Tolgare  schiera  t 

per  la  Lux  delPEvangelisUy  cloh  Ufede  cristiana '^'E  vedasi  pot 
qiuinto  natunde  oe  tefgatt  tiitto  il  rimanentc.  Maria  Vergine  vo- 
leodo  mandar  Beatrice.^  oome  Botrice ,  e  oome  eognnione  di 
Dio)  in  aioto  a  D.,  ]»  manda  non  direttamente  ma  per  mezxo 
della  fede;  D.  h  detto  fedele  di  qiiesta,  cio^  fedel  credente  e 
non  piii,  e  cib  poteva  dini  Dante,  di  cib  poteva  vantarai,  e  se 
ne  volea  vantar  Unto  piii  che  era  o  credevasi  persegiiitato  politica- 
mente  dal  papa.  E  finalmente  oolla  medesima  intensicne  recri- 
minatoria  e  satirica,  ei  ricorda  qui  al  verao  400,  che  la  fede»  la 
vera  fcde  h  nemica  di  ciascun  crudele,  nemica  di  quelle  pefsecu- 
zioni  che  si  facevano  a  lui  e  agli  altri  Bianchi  o  Ghibelliniy 
quelle  a  che  di  nuovo  allude  egli  altrove  nell'  Inferno. 

'f  01 .  Lucia  ri  muove  per  venire  a  Beatrice ,  perchi  questa  h  in 
aeggio  quanftunque  altissimo,  pur  meno  alto  che  gli  Mto  santi, 
presao  a  Rachele.--  £  Rachele  nel  Paradiso  6  la  eontempiaziane  di 
Dio,  alia  quale  vedeai  quanto  opportunamente  sia  posta  vicioa  la 
cognizione  di  Dio. 

403.  E  cos\,  sahiki  dopo  aver  nominata  Rachele,  D.  spiega  piU 
chiaramente  che  altrove  mai  il  aolo  aenso  allegorioo  di  Beatrice, 
dicendola  loda  di  dio  vbea. 

-  404.  Ma  D.  toma  suhito  al  senso  naturale  di  Beatrice  dicendo 
ch'ei  I'Aub  tIitto;  che  cos^  al  possato  non  si  riferirebbe  bene  a 
niun  senso  allegorico. 

405.  Questo  verso  mette  fuor  di  dubbio  il  nome  poetico  gi^ 
acquistatosi  da  D.  prima  del  poema ,  per  mezzo  de'versi  gio- 
vanili. 
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106    Non^ditalapliteddraoptelot 

Nm  vedi  la  la  mme^  die  1  eonlMrtte 
Sa  k  fittmana,  Mde  '1  mar  son  lui  taaioV 

109    Al  mondo  nan  f ur  iiiai  pemme  ratta 

A  fiir  loro  pfo  >  ed  a  ftiggir  kNT  damio  f 
Com'  io»  dopo  cotai  parole  fiitto » 

IIS    Venn!  quaggiu  dal  mfo  beato  scamio» 
Fidandemi  nd  iuo  parlare  one8lo» 
Gh'  onora  te,  e  que!  ch'  ndito  V  hanno. 

lis    Poscia  che  m'ebbe  ragionato  questo , 
Gli  occhi  locenti  lagrimando^  robe » 
Perchi  mi  fece  del  yenir  piiii  presto : 


4(ia.  Qwitaii^  io  noo  entri  nelle  letioni  dnUie  (o^ 
•it  da  enlrarvi  in  qaaliiiM|ne  oomnitiilD  tloricd  o  puFunente  eipii- 
caltvo,  ad  nao  dfe'eoUi)  pamii  qui  aweitire  eke  mi  aearto  dalU 
ksiooe  dcUa  Minarva,  in  che  noo  veggoaenflo,  a  aegw>  qaello 
del  Tommasao,  invece  di  otfe  leggendo  la  finmana  <mde  U  mtm 
Mon  ha  WBOo.  La  quale  poi  oerto  h  quella  d'Acfaenmle,  die  cone 
lutte  Paltre  d'infenio  veggonsi  tgorgBr  Puna  neU'altn  aottem, 
e  non  nel  mare. 

4439444.  &  il  medenmopeBsierochequeUodelTaMoSnaAe 
Ik  cone  il  mtmdo  ct^e  piu  pwu.'^Di  tm  dolcesM  U  itttingkier 
Pamato ,  quaii  dioeaie  Beatrice :  tu  Virgilio  cogli  allettainenli 
della  poeiia  tiarni  il  mio  D.  dalla  vita  visifMa  e  delle  partis 
alio  studioy  al  poema  a  me  votive,  a  me  stena  cbe  '1  tnnd  poi 
a  conotcere  Dio,  a  baani  in  Dio,  e  ootl  a  aalvarri.  -~  E  coil  inter- 
pretando  ^^  chiaro,  k  splendido  di  continue  bellesse  quanto  4 
che  la<ceicmo  percid  libero  di  oommento. 
r 
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lis    E  venue  a  te  cosl  com' ella  volse ; 

Dinanzi  a  qodla  fie i^  ti  levai , 

Che  del  bd  monte  il  corto  andar  ti  tolse. 
421    Danqae  ehe  6?  perche,  perchS  ristai ? 

Perchi  tanta  vilti  nel  cor  allette  ? 

Perehd  ardire  e  franchezza  non  hai , 
iik    Poscia  ehe  tai  tre  donne  benedette 

Guran  di  te  nella  corte  del  cielo , 

E'l  mio  pariar  tanto  ben  f  impromette? 
1 37    Quale  i  fioretti  dal  notturno  gelo 

Chinatle^^hlosi,  poichd  '1  sol  grimbianca 

Si  drizzan  tatti  aperti  in  loro  stelo ; 
ISO    Tal  mi  fee'  io  di  mia  yirtute  stanca ; 

E  tanto  buono  ardir  al  cor  mi  corse , 

ChMo  comindai  come  persona  franca : 
I  S3    0  pietosa  colei ,  ehe  mi  soccorse ; 

£  tu  cortese,  ch'nbbidisti  tosto 

Alle  vere  parole  ehe  ti  porse! 
136    Tu  m'  hai  con  desiderio  il  cor  disposto 

Si  al  venir  con  le  parole  tue » 

Ch'  io  son  tomato  Jtel  prime  proposto. 
1 39    Or  va ,  ch'  un  sol  volere  e  d'  amendue : 

Tu  duca ,  tu  signore »  e  tu  maestro. 

Cosi  li  dissi^  e  poiche  mosfio  fue» 
Entrai  per  Io  cammino  alto  e  silvestro. 


^7.  Questo  verso,  insieme  col  56  del  Parad.  XXII  e  citato 
dal  Libri  (Hist,  des  Mathcmat,  1. 1(,  p.  ^75)  come  una  dellc  belle 
ossenrasioni  di  scicaza  nalivala  fatle  (\a  D. 

Vol.  n  3< 
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innDICfi  ALFABETICO 

DELLE   COSE   PBIWCIPALI   E   DEI   WOMI   PaOFRIl 
GOHTERim  HH  DOT  VOLUMl 


trs.  II 


indica  il  volnne,  Pankico  U  pagioe. 


Adelaide  regina  I.  57* 
Adimari  1.  543  e  8eg« 
Alberghi  ed  ospiKw  I.  aa 
Albertino  MaMato  IL  3a5* 
Alberto  imperadore  II.  aa8  e 

seg. 
Aldigeri,  Alaghieri,  Aligeri, 

Allighieri  I.  36* 
Aldigeria  I.  35. 
Alessandria  I.  i4. 
Alessandro  IIL  L  i5. 
Alfieri  n.  444  e  seg. 
Alfonso  d'Aragona  II.  at»6. 
Alfonso  da  Yarano  II.  444* 
Alighieri  I.  5a.  58. 
Alighiero  I.  37  e  seg. 
AUegorie  della    divina   Com« 

media  IL  i83  e  seg. 
Amerigo  da  Narbona  L  i4o.  . 
Andrea  Poggi  IL  i4!i  e  seg. 
Angeli  11.  Soo  e  seg.  384. 
Angioini  I.  48  e  seg. 
Anziani  I.  33. 
Arbia  V.  Monteaperti  L  34* 
Arcivescovo  Rnggieri  I.  i33. 
Arimanni  I.  19. 
Arnaldo  Daniello  L  82  e  seg. 


Arrigo  di  Lucimborgo  11.  933 
e  seg.  a4«  «  «cg'  ^S^-  ^^ 
c«eg. 

Arrigo  VI.  L  16. 

AstronomiaedastrologiaL  1 15« 

BMChiera  della  Tosa  IL  78  • 

•eg. 
Bellincioni  L  37.  Sg. 
Benedetto  XL  U,  65.  76.  8a 

129. 
Bernardo  Berobo  IL  4^^ 
Bertaeca  L  ^47. 
Biancbi  II.  i4  e  seg.  ai.  7a  e 

seg.  89. 
Bianchi  Gbibellinill.  i34e  seg. 
Biondello  L  346  e  seg. 
Boccaccio  I.  55.  II.  567. 
Buonaggiunta  da  Lucca  I.  88. 

93  e  seg.  IL  296. 
Bonifazio  marchese  L  3a. 
Bonifazio  papa  L  aa6«  a58.  a88 

e  s^.  IL  37.  5o  e  seg. 
Bosone  da  Gubbio  IL  359  ®  ^9* 
Bmnetto  Latiui  L  39.  5a.  88« 

ia3. 
Balgaro  L  ia5. , 
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BuoncoDte  da  Monten^lro  I. 

1 4a  i48. 
Baondefattomi  I«  3a.  109. 
Buoni  uomini  L  46. 


Gacciaguida  I.  35  e  seg,  58. 
Gampaldino  (rottadi)  I.  i44e 

scg. 
Gampano  da  Novara  I.  109. 
Cancellieri  L  245  e  seg. 
Gan^ellieri  Biaiiehil.a46  e  seg. 
Gatieeliieri  Nert  I.  ^45  e  s6g. 
Gangrande  della  Scala  11. 3a  1 

e  $eg.  340  e  seg.  4^5. 
Ganova  II.  4^3. 
Gante  GabrielH  da  Gubbio  I. 

3ii.  323.  326.  336. 
Gapitani  del  popolo  c  podetti 

L  ai.  33. 
Gapitani,  o  catUni,  o  lendatart 

prindpaiideldistrattoL  3a 

3a.  34* 
Gaprona  (presa  di)  I.  i5i. 
Garlo  d'Aiigi6  I.  39.  i^  45. 

47  e  seg.  i3d 
Garlo  di  Valois  I.  227.  a88  e 

seg»  3oi  e  seg.  3io.  33o. 
Garlo  Magno  L  i  x.  t  x6.  II.  S9 

e  seg. 
Caiio  Martdb  L   1 36  e  seg. 

227. 
Garlo  Novello  I.  i36.  a27. 
Gaseila  I.  119  e  seg. 
Gecoo  Angiolieri  I.  88. 
Gecco  d*Ascoli  II.  406.  436. 
GelestiDo  V  papa  IL  5o.  5a. 
Gbiaro  Davanzati  1.  87. 
Ciacco  L  346  t  seg. 


Cimabue  I.  98  e  seg. 

Gioo  da  Pistoia  L  64.  88  e 

•eg.  96. 
Giulio  d'Alcamo  I.  83. 
Gletnente  IV  papa  I.  42. 
Glemente  V  papa  II.  i3i  e  seg. 

ago. 
GoiDuni  L  i3.  i5. 
Gonaoli  I.  i3.  19. 
Gonsorti  L  oo.  igo. 
Gonte  di  Gaserta  L  4a. 
Gonvito  IL  93  6  seg.  98  e  seg. 

X07  e  seg.  110. 
GorsoDonati  L  i4i  e  seg.  186 

aoi  e  ^.  ii5  e  aeg.  044 

a5o  e  seg.  069^  3ai  e  Mg. 

U.  73  e  ieg.  i58  e  seg. 
Gostanza  Bglia  di  Manfredi  M8. 
Ooitama  (pace  di)  I.  i3. 
Gorradino  L  47* 
Gorrado  lY  L  17.  47. 
Gorrado  III  t.  109. 
Gredenza  I.  lo. 
Gristina  da  Plsano  L  8S. 
Gristoforo  Landino  II.  438. 

D 

Dante  da  Maiano  1. 64. 88  e  seg. 
Da  Romano  (fkmiglia)  IL  oS  e  s. 
Dino  Gompagni  1. 98.  a  14. 268 

e  seg.  a85.  323. 
Dino  Frescobaldi  L  88  e«  seg. 
Donna  Bella  L  38.  5a. 
—  gentile  (del  poema)lL  476 

eseg. 
Durante  L  58. 


Elisabetta  d'UDgheriaL  178. 
Eliseo  L  35. 


F 

FariiiatAdeglinbertiI.54.  log. 

Fazio  degli  Uberti  II.  436. 

Federigo  Barbarcwsa  L  i3.  i6, 
21.  3%  46^  8x  135. 

Federigo  d' Aragcna  11.  oS*]  e  s. 

Federigo  II L  i6  e  9eg«  ai.  83. 

Fiesole  L  99  e  seg. 

Filippo  Ai^^ti  L  345  e  leg. 

Filippo  di  SveTia  L  16. 

Filippo  il  Bello  L  aaG.  IL  54 
e  seg.  097, 

Folco  Portinari  1.  69  e  seg* 

Forese  L  193  e  seg. 

Francesca  di  Gmido  da  Po- 
lenta L  i53  e  seg. 

Francesco  d' Assisi  (san)  1. 83. 

Fnmchi  L  ii. 

Fnmconi  Imperatori^  r>ed.  Wi- 
bellini. 

Fra  Giovanni  da  Ykenza  L 109. 

Frangipani  (famiglia  di j  L  34. 

Fra  PaciBco  L  83. 

Frate  Ilario  D.  168. 


Galileo  IL  443. 

Gallo  Pisano  I.  88. 
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